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REVIEW   SECTION. 

L— PRESENT  ASPECTS  OF    NATURE    AND   REVELATION  AS 
RELATED  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

Br  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.y  Montreal,  Canada. 

Much  is  said  and  written  at  present  of  the  origin  of  religion  and  of 
the  distinction  between  that  which  is  natural  and  that  which  is  revealed  ; 
thoogh  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  has  few  charms  for  most  of  those  who 
discuss  these  questions.  They  at  least  attach  no  great  importance  to  it 
As  to  natural  religion,  we  are  told  that  it  may  be  of  three  kinds  :  First, 
that  which  attributes  the  phenomena  of  the  outward  world — its  winds,  its 
sunshine,  the  movements  of  its  heavenly  bodies — ^to  the  action  of  intelligent 
agents  or  an  intelligent  agent ;  second,  that  which  deifies  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  and  supposes  them  to  exercise  superhuman  power  ;  third,  that 
which  recognizes  man  as  an  embodiment  and  image  of  Ood,  either  in  the 
person  of  the  worshipper  himself  and  his  works,  or  in  those  of  the  rulers 
and  magnates  of  the  world.  Each  of  these  has  its  advocates,  hostile  to  each 
other,  while  some  have  the  good  sense  to  combine  them  all.  The  publica- 
tion, by  Professor  Max  Mtiller,  of  his  Gifford  Lectures  last  year,  added  new 
interest  to  the  first,  ^  which  he  advocates  ;  though  we  cannot  read  his  book 
without  perceiving  that  in  the  ancient  idolatries,  at  least  as  presented  to 
the  common  people,  all  were  inextricably  interwoven. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  snow  that  all  these  forms  of 
natural  religion  are  not  only  reconcilable  with,  but  cognate  to  and  in 
some  degree  contained  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  nature  is 
not  only  in  harmony  with  revelation,  but  cannot  be  fully  understood  with- 
out its  aid.  It  will  also  appear  that  the  various  forms  of  nature- worship 
found  where  revelation  is  unknown  or  has  been  lost,  are  all  more  or  less 
rational,  and  are  based  on  a  felt  want  of  humanity,  which  makes  religion 
of  some  kind  as  necessary  to  man  as  his  daily  food,  and  renders  questions 
as  to  a  supposed  origin  of  religion  among  peoples  destitute  of  the  religious 
*  "  Phjsical  ReUgion,''  Longmans,  London,  1801. 
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iostinct  as  useless  and  frivolous  as  it  would  be  to  search  for  a  tribe  of 
men  who  had  not  learned  to  eat  and  drink. 

The  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of  a  spontaneous  development  of 
man  from  lower  animals,  nor  of  a  gradual  development  of  religious  ideas 
through  various  stages  of  fetichism  and  polytheism.  On  the  contrary,  it 
assumes  man  from  the  first  as  a  being  capable  of  religion  and  of  inter- 
course with  his  Maker. 

This  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  whose  words 
are  absolutely  unique  in  their  grandeur  and  far-reaching  significance — 
**  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Xo  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  initial  statement  is  given.  The  writer  was  aware  that 
it  required  none,  because  the  fact  is  one  which  admits  of  no  alternative. 
The  universe  must  have  had  a  beginning  somewhere  in  past  time.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  it  as  eternal.  It  cannot  have  been  causeless  or  self- 
produced.  There  must  have  been  a  first  cause,  and  in  that  First  Cause 
must  have  been  potentially  all  that  has  been  produced.  The  reason  of 
the  most  primitive  or  of  the  most  modem  men  cannot,  without  contradict- 
ing itself,  reach  any  other  conclusion  than  that  Power  and  Divinity  lie 
behind  nature.  What  name  shall  we  give  to  this  omnipotent,  eternal 
First  Cause  ?  He  is  Elohim — a  name  implying  might  and  awe,  power  and 
divinity  ;  and  its  plural  form  indicates  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  so  that  all  that  are  called  gods  might  be  included  under 
this  one  great  name. 

In  harmony  with  this  are  the  succeeding  statements  that  God  rcvcalotl 
Himself  to  primitive  man,  gave  him  a  law  to  observe,  was  known  to  him 
in  the  evening  breeze  that  murmured  through  the  leaves.*  Let  it  be 
observed  here  that,  according  to  Genesis,  natural  religion  and  revealed 
religion  coexist  from  the  first.  Man — untutored,  primitive  man — can 
perceive  behind  the  machinery  of  nature  the  power  and  divinity  of  its 
Author,  and  this  intuitive  and  natural  religion  is  supplemented  by  a  direct 
revelation,  placing  the  mind  of  the  Creator  in  relation  to  that  of  His 
creature.  Theism  is  thus  **  a  fundamental  truth,  .  .  .  because  it  is 
founded  on  the  very  nature  of  our  mind,  our  reason,  and  our  language,  in 
a  simple  and  ineradicable  conviction  that  where  there  are  acts  there  must 
be  agents,  and  in  the  end  one  prime  agent,  whom  man  may  know,  not, 
indeed,  in  his  own  inscrutable  essence,  but  in  his  acts  as  revealed  in 
nature."  \  This  is  natural  religion  as  indicated  in  the  first  verse  of 
Genesis,  and  in  many  succeeding  passages  of  the  Bible  ;  but  to  this  it 
.adds  that  revealed  religion  which  presents  to  us  the  Creator  as  a  personal 
ibeing  in  whose  likeness  our  own  rational  and  moral  nature  is  made,  with 
\whom  we  may  hold  intercourse,  and  who  cares  for  and  loves  us. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  relation  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Bible  to  the 
'three  kinds  of  natural  religion  above  referred  to,  and  to  their  distorted  and 
diseased  development  into  polytheism  and  idolatry.     All  three  of  the  forms 
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of  natural  religion — that  which  recognizes  God  in  physical  nature,  that 
which  believes  in  the  continued  and  glorified  existence  of  the  holy  dead, 
that  which  recognizes  our  own  kinship  to  God  and  capacities  of  intercourse 
with  Him,  revelation  recognizes,  but  at  the  same  time  opposes  that  super- 
stitious degeneracy  of  these  ideas  which  leads  to  actual  deification  of 
natural  objects,  of  ancestry  and  heroes,  or  of  ourselves  and  our  works. 

How  wonderfully  does  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  dispose  of  all  the  raw 
material  of  ancient  idolatry  !  The  heavenly  bodies  are  pointed  out  as  the 
work  of  God,  and  their  obedience  to  definite  law  is  indicated  in  connection 
with  that  important  purpose  which  they  serve  to  us  as  the  great  clock  of 
nature.  They  are  "  for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and  for  years/' 
servants  of  ours,  like  our  household  timekeeper,  not  gods  to  be  worshipped. 
The  capricious  atmosphere  and  its  waters,  its  storms  and  its  thunders,  fall 
into  the  same  categories  of  creation  and  fixed  law.  The  dry  land  and  the 
sea,  with  all  the  living  things,  plant  or  animal,  on  or  in  them  take  their 
places  in  the  same  great  procession.  So  it  is  with  early  human  history. 
We  now  know  that  Eden,  the  tree  of  life,  those  mysterious  cherubim, 
whether  natural  or  spiritual,  that  guarded  the  paradise  of  God,  formed  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  myths  and  worships  of  the  heathen  world.  In 
Genesis  they  appear  as  included  in  God's  dealings  with  men.  Learned 
archa3ologists  may  vehemently  dispute  as  to  whether  natural  objects  or 
deceased  heroes  and  ancestors  furnished  the  early  material  of  religion. 
Genesis  quietly  includes  both,  and  ranges  as  ordinary  men  in  primitive 
human  history  all  ancestral  gods  and  demi-gods  of  the  old  mythologies, 
from  Eve  to  Nimrod  ;  for  Eve  was  evidently  the  original  of  Ishtar  and  all 
the  other  mother-goddesses  of  antiquity  ;  while  Nimrod  is  now  known  to 
be  Merodach,  the  great  tutelar  divinity  of  ancient  Babylon.  Thus  the 
Bible,  if  we  only  will  receive  its  simple  statements  of  positive  fact,  has 
already  settled  all  these  vexed  cosmological  and  mythological  questions, 
and  this  in  a  way  which  seems  consonant  with  common  sense  and  with  all 
that  we  can  glean  from  the  relics  of  primeval  man.  The  deification  of 
humanity  itself,  whether  in  the  general  or  the  individual,  and  that  of 
man's  works,  seems  to  have  been  of  later  growth,  but  on  this  the  Bible 
everywhere  pours  contempt,  reminding  man  of  his  inferiority,  imperfec- 
tion, and  mortality,  and  ridiculing  the  attempt  on  his  part  to  make  a 
portion  of  a  log  of  wood  into  a  god,  while  he  bums  the  remainder. 

If  now  we  turn  from  the  Bible  to  consider  those  views  of  nature  and 
religion  which  have  arisen  independently  in  the  minds  of  men  destitute  of 
direct  revelation  from  God,  or  who  have  rejected  that  revelation,  we  shall 
find  that  whether  in  ancient  myths  or  modem  science  they  have  some 
features  in  common,  and  are  characterized  by  conclusions  and  results  of 
the  most  partial  and  imperfect  kinds.  In  both  the  creature  is  regarded  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Creator.  Both  consequently  fall  short  of  a  first 
cause,  and  whether  a  man  worships  the  sun  or  fire  or  a  deceased  hero,  or 
limits  his  view  to  physical  energies  and  to  the  dicta  of  great  authorities, 
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the  ultimate  character  and  results  of  hb  religion  or  want  of  it  become 
nearly  the  same. 

The  steps  by  which  men  came  to  worship  fire,  the  great  god  Agni  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  arc  well  explained  by  Max  Mailer  in  his  Gifford 
Lectures,  though  the  view  which  he  presents  is  necessarily  one-sided  and 
imperfect,  regarding,  as  it  docs,  man  as  a  being  working  his  way  to 
religious  ideas  from  a  state  of  destitution  of  religion,  and  supposing  that 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  his  own  actions  was  transferred  to  what  seemed 
to  be  the  actions  of  fire  and  other  agents,  as  when  we  now  speak  of  tiro  as 
raging,  roaring,  devouring  ;  natural,  even  necessary  modes  of  speech, 
which  might,  perhaps,  lead  simple  minds  to  fancy  the  fire  a  living  agent. 
So  we  may  think  or  speak  of  the  sun  as  **  like  a  bridegroom  coming  out 
of  his  chamber"  to  run  his  daily  race,  or  of  the  moon  as  **  walking  in 
brightness  ;"  but  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  these  forms  of 
speech  and  idolatrous  worship. 

The  magic  influence  of  fire  is  indeed  one  which  many  may  have  felt. 
Its  spontaneous  action,  its  devouring  energy,  require  but  little  imagination 
to  convert  it  into  a  living,  active  agent.  I  remember  an  incident  of  my 
own  youth  which  strongly  impressed  this  upon  me.  I  used  to  take  long 
rambles  through  the  woods  in  search  of  rare  birds  or  other  animals  to  add 
to  my  collections.  On  one  occasion,  on  a  hot,  still  summer  day,  T  sud- 
denly came  on  a  tall,  dead  tree  on  fire  from  top  to  bottom.  There  was  no 
other  fire  near,  and  there  it  stood  blazing  quietly  in  the  still  air.  How  it 
was  set  on  fire  I  do  not  know,  probably  not  by  human  hands,  and  it  may 
have  been  by  lightning.  The  strange,  causeless,  spontaneous  burning 
struck  me  forcibly.  I  could  sympathize  with  Moses  when  he  saw  the  bush 
that  burned  without  being  consumed,  and  could  easily  imagine  some 
primitive  savage  unacquainted  with  fire,  in  presence  of  such  a  sight, 
imagining  that  he  saw  a  god  or  at  least  something  supernatural.  This 
might  be  superstitious,  but  when  we  see  any  strange  natural  phenomenon, 
or  even  the  ordinary  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  are  ignorant  of  the 
causes,  it  is  surely  natural  and  not  irrational  to  refer  the  effect  directly  to  a 
divine  first  cause,  and  it  requires  but  a  small  stretch  of  imagination  to 
deify  the  seen  agent.  When,  however,  we  find  that  neither  the  sun  nor 
fire  are  voluntary  agents,  but  obey  unchanging  laws  which  we  can  under- 
stand, and  in  the  case  of  fire,  can  regulate  to  our  own  advantage,  we  learn 
that  these  are  not  gods,  but  only  manifestations  of  a  higher  power.  It 
will  be  a  curious  failure  of  sound  reason  if,  when  disenchanted  as  to  the 
divinity  of  natural  objects,  we  fail  to  recognize  their  Maker.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  in  ancient  times  the  priests  and  the  initiated  did  not 
make  this  mistake,  but  continued  to  regard  natural  objects  as  emblems  of 
God.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  among  the  heathen,  this  was 
certainly  the  attitude  of  the  Hebrew,  writers,  to  whom  nature  was  not 
itself  divine,  but  the  manifestation  of  the  unseen  Elohim. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  hero-worship,  regarded  in 
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the  light  of  revelation,  connects  itself  with  the  idea  of  a  promised  redeemer 
or  deliverer.  In  most  religions  we  find  some  deity  or  hero  who  fills  the 
place  of  a  saviour  and  intercessor.  Bel,  Osiris,  and  Vishnu  have  this 
function,  and  this  element  enters  largely  into  most  systems  of  heathenism, 
in  which  it  allies  itself  with  sacrifice,  a  priesthood,  and  too  often  with  base 
and  venal  priestly  absolution.  Let  us  not  wonder  that  this  was  the  case 
of  old,  when  we  see  what  has  happened  to  Christianity  in  modem  times. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  represented  Himself  as  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
ancient  prophecies  of  a  coming  redeemer,  and  who  stigmatizes  all  previous 
pretenders  to  that  title  as  '^  thieves  and  robbers,'*  instituted  no  priest- 
hood, founded  no  temples  or  altars,  required  no  special  emblems,  whether 
sculptured  or  pictorial,  and  no  special  vestments  or  ceremonies.  Yet  how 
soon  there  grew  up  among  His  professed  followers  all  these  things  in  as 
full  development  as  in  the  more  ancient  systems  !  We  may,  therefore, 
ask,  if  Christianity  now  appears  in  this  guise,  can  we  detect  any  similar 
outgrowths  in  the  ancient  heathen  religions  ?  With  this  clew  in  our 
hands  we  can  thread  the  labyrinth  of  primitive  mythology,  and  shall  find 
that  the  old  idea  of  a  coming  hero  and  deliverer  to  remedy  all  human  evils 
— that  seed  of  the  woman  who  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head — is  the 
root  from  which  sprung  many  of  the  most  perplexing  features  of  the 
ancient  cults.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to  follow  this  into  details  ; 
but  I  may  refer  to  a  few  leading  points  now  coming  out  from  the  mass  of 
recent  discoveries  and  discussions. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  throughout  heathen  antiquity  a 
mother  goddess — mother  of  men  and  also  mother  of  a  god,  hero  or 
deliverer — ^formed  a  central  point  of  worship,  and  whatever  adoration  might 
be  given  to  any  other  or  higher  god  or  gods,  she  was  the  favorite  inter- 
cessor of  the  people,  just  as  the  Blessed  Virgin  now  is  in  the  Catholic  and 
Greek  churches.  Sometimes  she  is  absolutely  a  goddess,  sometimes  has 
very  human  attributes  ;  sometimes  she  is  identified  with  the  moon  or  the 
evening  star.  Sometimes  she  has  a  pure  and  holy  character,  sometimes 
/ler  worship  is  licentious  and  unchaste.  Under  all  these  forms,  however, 
ner  main  attributes  are  the  same,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
ishtar  of  Chaldea,  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth  of  Syria,  Athor  and  possibly  Isis 
>f  Egypt,  Artemis  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  some  forms  of 
^iphrodite,  are  modifications  of  the  same  original  idea.  Endless  hypotheti- 
<;al  solutions  may  be  given  of  this  ancient  worship,  but  we  have  lately  had 
an  authoritative  explanation  in  those  interesting  deluge  tablets  of  ancient 
Chaldea  first  introduced  to  English  readers  by  the  late  George  Smith,  and 
which,  though  known  to  us  only  in  Assyrian  copies  of  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  kings,  were  probably  taken  from  very  ancient  Chaldean  originals. 
In  these  Ishtar  appears  in  the  character  of  the  mother  of  men,  and  as 
mourning  the  death  of  her  children  devoured  by  the  flood,  and  beseeching 
the  gods  to  deliver  them.  This  is  the  most  ancient  document  in  which 
the  goddess  appears,  and  we  see  at  once  that  as  the  mother  of  men  she 
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represents  the  biblical  Isha  or  Eve  ;  but  we  know  more  oi  her  than  this. 
She  has  a  favorite  son,  Tammox  or  Adonis,  who  is  murdered  by  liis  brother 
Adar  ;*  she  mourns  his  death  and  teaches  her  daughters  annually  to  weep 
for  Tammnz,  and  she  even  descends  into  Hades  to  rescue  him  from  the 
under  world.  This  is  the  ancient  Chaldean  and  Sjrian  version  of  the 
pitiful  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  though,  in  the  legend  as  we  have  it,  there 
seems  to  be  a  confusion  between  the  murdered  Abel  and  the  surviving 
Seth  of  the  Bible.  In  any  case,  Ishtar  is  the  mother  of  a  deity  or  redeemer, 
and  as  such  she  is  worshipped,  and  is  regarded  as  having  a  control  over 
the  destinies  of  her  children  in  the  spirit-world. 

Thus  we  learn  that  a  story  of  sin  and  suffering,  which  in  Genesis  is 
merely  a  family  tragedy,  becomes  the  source  of  an  infinity  of  brilliant  and 
poetical  myths  ;  that  the  promise  of  a  redeemer  for  fallen  man  leads  to 
the  apotheosis  of  the  first  mother  ;  that  under  these  myths  and  allegories 
was  originally  hidden  that  promise  of  a  Saviour  whose  future  coming  was 
announced  and  celebrated  by  Jewish  prophets  ;  that  this  blessed  revelation 
became  by  gradual  corruption  and  embellishment  the  nucleus  of  complex 
systems  of  idolatry  ;  that  under  it  were  hidden  nature-worship,  ancestor- 
worship,  and  the  worship  of  humanity,  the  dealings  of  God  with  fallen 
man  and  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  This  may  appear  fanciful  to  some, 
but  I  think  that  an  unbiassed  study  of  the  most  recent  results  of  investi- 
gation into  ancient  mythology  will  indicate  its  correctness.  Let  me  now 
turn  back  to  our  original  subject,  and  point  out  how  remarkably  such  dis- 
coveries show  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  ancient  history  and  archieology, 
as  well  as  to  the  interpretation  of  physical  nature. 

The  Bible,  we  are  often  told,  was  not  intended  to  teach  science.  Cer- 
tainly  not ;  revealed  science  would  be  an  impossibility,  and  it  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  science  to  work  out  its  own  results  from  its  own  data  ;  but 
the  fact  that  we  have  seen  the  human  mind  necessarily  elaborating  for 
itself  a  religion  of  nature  and  developing  this  into  systems  of  idolatry, 
subversive  of  the  true  ends  of  religion,  rendered  it  necessary  that  a  reve- 
lation from  God  should  take  definite  ground  on  this  question.  Hence  we 
find  at  the  outset  that  great  fundamental  doctrine  of  a  beginning  and  a 
Creator,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

But,  starting  from  this  doctrine,  it  follows  that  nature  must  be  an 
ordered  system  or  cosmos,  not  such  a  mere  mixture  and  struggle  of  forces 
as  might  result  from  blind  chance,  or  from  the  conflict  of  antagonistic 
demigods  or  spirits  of  good  and  evil  ;  hence  we  have  an  order  of  the 
construction  of  the  universe,  given  most  naturally  in  the  similitude  of 
working  days,  with  a  rest  at  the  end,  a  great  Sabbath  which  furnishes  the 
precedent  for  the  weekly  rest  of  man.  This  order  of  creation  further  gives 
a  good  opportunity  for  showing  the  higher  and  lower  planes  on  which 
natural  things  exist,  and  that  while  merely  natural  and  all  lower  than  man 
they  have  their  relative  ranks  in  the  works- of  God,  and  this  not  at  all  in 

•  This,  according  to  Saycc  (Hlbbert  Lectures),  Is  the  oldest  fonn  of  the  legend 
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the  order  of  those  myths  which  would  place  atmospheric  phenomena  and 
heavenly  bodies  in  the  front  rank  of  gods.  In  like  manner  opportunity  is 
taken  of  this  orderly  narration  to  group  and  include  under  the  idea  of 
monotheism  the  sea,  the  mountains,  the  groves,  the  powerful  and  ferocious 
wild  beasts,  and  every  other  object  that  might  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  local 
gods  or  of  warring  and  discordant  spirits  of  good  or  evil.  Such  thoughts 
constitute  a  full  justification  of  the  cosmogony  and  early  history  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Bible. 

Let  it  be  noted  here  that  such  doctrine  of  creation,  to  be  of  value,  must 
be  not  science  but  revelation,  communicated,  it  may  be,  in  vision  to  some 
primitive  seer,  and  enlightening  him  as  to  the  creative  work  sufiSciently  to 
serve  the  uses  of  primitive  religion.  What  its  relation  might  be  to  any 
scientific  knowledge  of  nature  subsequently  worked  out  by  man  did  not 
concern  the  early  believers  in  one  God  the  Creator  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable 
how  nearly  the  short  sketch  in  Grenesis  coincides  with  the  results  of  the 
science  of  the  earth  as  in  more  recent  times  it  has  grown  up. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  orderly  development  first  of  physical  and 
then  of  organic  nature  and  of  man,  as  remarkably  in  accordance  with  the 
testimony  of  the  earth  itself.  Greology,  properly  so  called,  though  the 
time  it  demands  is  long,  goes  back  but  a  part  of  the  way  to  the  origin  of 
the  world,  but  physical  astronomy  carries  us  farther,  and  we  may  now 
with  some  certainty  correlate  the  records  of  science  and  revelation  from 
the  condition  of  a  mere  dark  formless  mass  of  matter  or  form,  an  incan- 
descent nebula  to  a  finished  world. 

The  following  short  statement,  taken  with  a  few  verbal  emendations 
from  a  recent  paper  by  the  writer,*  may  serve  to  show  the  general  accord- 
ance as  at  present  understood. 

**  1.  In  both  we  are  struck  by  the  evidence  of  an  orderly  process  in 
which  inoi^nic  arrangements  are  first  perfected,  and  then  the  organic 
world  of  plants  and  animals,  culminating  in  man  himself.  In  both  we 
read  the  unity  of  nature  and  a  grand  uniformity  of  development  and  pro- 
gression from  the  beginning  onward. 

''2.  Though  geology  carries  us  only  a  part  of  the  way  to  the  genesis 
of  the  earth  itself,  yet  when  it  joins  its  facts  and  conclusions  to  those  of 
physical  astronomy  we  reach  a  formless  and  void  condition,  a  nebulous 
mixture  of  all  materials,  chaotic  and  undifferentiated,  as  the  beginning  of 
our  planet  and  our  system.  Physical  astronomy  is  also  making  plain  to 
us  the  fact  that  the  first  stage  in  the  conversion  of  dead  and  cold  matter 
into  worlds  consists  m  the  development  of  those  vibrations  which  cause 
light,  heat,  and  electricity.  The  only  physical  idea  of  a  nascent  planetary 
system  is  that  of  a  self-luminous  and  condensing  nebula.  Light  is  the 
first  demand  of  science,  but  such  light  can  at  first  only  be  diffused.  The 
next  stage  is  its  concentration  around  a  central  luminary,  and  then  comes 
the  distinction  between  light  and  darkness,  day  and  night.  This  is  clearly 
*  Prepared  for  the  Ck>nveiition  of  tbe  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Florence,  189L 
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the  conception  of  the  writer  of  Genesis  i.  as  mnch  as  of  modem  phys- 
icists. 

''  3.  After  the  first  formation  of  a  cmst  on  our  nascent  earth,  the 
geologist  postdates  an  ocean,  and  he  finds  that  all  the  stratified  rocks 
composing  our  continents  bear  evidence  of  having  been  deposited  in  the 
waters  and  elevated  therefrom  to  constitute  land.  This  also  is  the  concep- 
tion of  Genesis.  The  fiat, '  *  Let  the  dry  land  appear,  '*  implies  its  emergence 
from  the  ocean. 

''  4.  Now,  however,  we  find  two  apparent  points  of  difference  between 
Genesis  and  modem  science.  In  Genesis  the  introduction  of  vegetation 
immediately  follows  the  production  of  the  continents,  and  precedes  the 
creation  of  animals.  In  Genesis  also  the  perfection  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  solar  system  f ollovrs  this  early  vegetation,  constituting  the  work  of 
the  fourth  creative  day.  Of  all  this  geology  professes  to  know  nothing  ; 
yet  it  has  some  dim  perception  that  the  old  historian  must,  after  all,  be 
right.  Why  should  land  have  existed  a  long  time  without  any  vegetable 
clothing!  Would  it  not  be  natural  and  even  necessary  that  the  plant 
should  precede  the  animal  f  May  not  the  great  beds  of  carbon  and  iron- 
ore  in  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  be  the  residua  of  an  exuberant 
vegetation  otherwise  unknown  to  us  f  Again,  may  not  the  final  gathering 
of  the  luminous  atmosphere  around  the  sun,  and  the  final  regulation  of  the 
distance  of  our  satellite — the  moon — have  been  of  later  date  than  the 
origin  of  the  first  dry  land  ?  There  is  nothing  to  contradict  this,  and 
some  things  to  make  it  probable.  We  know  that  in  all  the  millions  of 
years  since  the  first  crust  formed  on  the  earth  the  sun  must  have  under- 
gone great  contraction,  and  reasons  of  at  least  a  very  plausible  character 
have  been  assigned  for  the  belief  that  in  those  early  ages  the  moon  may 
have  been  greatly  nearer  the  earth  than  at  present.  Thus,  while  as 
astronomers  and  geologists  we  may  consider  these  statements  as  yet 
unproven  by  science,  we  cannot  condemn  them  as  untrue  or  even  improb- 
able. 

''  5.  When  we  come  to  the  introduction  of  animal  life,  the  parallelism 
becomes  obvious.  The  great  incoming  of  the  shereiz  or  swarmer  in 
the  seas  corresponds  with  those  early  paleozoic  ages  which  have  been 
emphatically  called  the  ages  of  marine  invertebrates.  Not  that  land  animals 
had  not  appeared,  but  they  were  altogether  insignificant  in  numbers  and 
importance.  In  no  respect  has  the  author  of  Genesis  been  more  unfairly 
treated  than  in  his  reference  to  the  Tanninim  of  the  fifth  day.  The  word 
has  been  translated  'whales,'  and  still  more  absurdly  *  monsters.'  As 
used  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  the  word  Tannin  seems  invariably  to  denote 
a  reptile,  either  serpent  or  crocodile.  It  first  occurs  as  the  name  of  Moses' ^ 
rod  when  tumed  into  a  serpent.  It  is  used  afterward  for  a  large  pre- 
daceous  animal  inhabiting  large  rivers,  armed  with  scales,  and  used  as  an 
emblem  of  Egypt  and  Babylon.*     Evidently  it  is  a  generic  name  applied 

•  See  the  aathor's  *♦  Orlgia  of  the  World,"  p.  406. 
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by  the  Hebrews  to  the  larger  serpents  and  to  the  crocodile.  If,  then, 
great  Tanninim  and  flying  creatures  are  represented  as  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  marine  invertebrates,  the  writer  means  to  picture  an  age  in 
which  reptiles  and  flyers,  which  may  be  either  birds  or  flying  reptiles,  were 
dominant.  He  has  before  his  eyes  a  picture  exactly  similar  to  that  repre- 
sented in  the  sketches  of  the  '  Age  of  Reptiles, '  by  the  late  Mr.  Water- 
house  Hawkins.  The  quadrupeds  of  the  land  obviousi/  come  into  their 
proper  place  on  the  sixth  day  as  immediate  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries of  man. 

'*  6.  The  comparative  recency  of  man  is  one  of  the  best-established 
geological  facts,  and  while,  as  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  man  may 
be  said  to  have  made  his  appearance  in  the  latest  tertiary  or  quaternary 
period  along  with  a  group  of  land  animals  suited  to  him  and  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  earth  when  he  appeared,  on  the  other  hand,  his  place  in  the 
general  chronology  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  that  of  its  latest  member. 
Farther,  even  since  the  appearance  and  wide  diffusion  of  man  there  has 
been  a  great  continental  depression,  which  is  connected  with  the  extinction 
of  certain  early  tribes  of  men,  and  also  of  a  great  number  of  the  quad- 
rupeds of  the  land.  It  is,  therefore,  undeniable  that  we  have  in  the 
geological  history  an  equivalent  of  the  biblical  deluge." 

When  we  are  confronted  with  the  current  forms  of  agnostic  and  mate- 
rialistic infldelity,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  not  direct  results 
of  science,  but  rather  of  certain  current  forms  of  philosophical  dogma 
which  have  been  so  presented  as  to  be  captivating  to  scientific  men.  We 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  scientific  specialist  is  too  apt  to  bury 
himself  so  deeply  in  his  own  researches  that  he  can  see  little  else,  and  that 
few  theologians  will  take  pains  to  make  themselves  familiar  either  with 
nature  or  with  the  interpretations  of  it  given  by  modem  science. 

Still  in  the  last  resort  men  must  have  some  religion,  and  we  find  even 
positivists  and  agnostics,  though  falling  back  on  mere  atoms  and  forces 
which  are  their  substitute  for  God,  desiring  some  ennobling  influence  for 
their  own  lives,  and  seeking  for  it  either  in  the  vastness  of  the  universe, 
like  some  of  the  old  physical  religions,  or  in  humanity  itself,  like  those 
which  were  euhemeristic.  Thus  we  find  that  man  must  have  a  religion, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  form  of  infidelity  without  some  substitute  for 
God,  though  this  is  necessarily  less  high  and  perfect  than  the  Creator 
Himself,  while  destitute  of  His  fatherly  attributes.  Further,  our  agnostic 
and  positivist  friends  even  admit  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  since  they  hold 
that  there  must  be  some  elevating  influence  to  raise  us  from  our  present 
evils  and  failures.  Lastly,  when  we  find  the  ablest  advocates  of  such 
philosophy  differing  hopelessly  among  themselves,  we  may  well  see  in  this 
an  evidence  of  the  need  of  a  divine  revelation.  Revelation  informs  us  of 
the  true  end  and  significance  of  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  living  God, 
while  it  has  compassion  on  those  who  without  its  light  **  seek  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  and  find  Him,  though  He  be  not  far  from 
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every  one  of  us."  If  we  look  up  with  adoring  wonder  to  the  material 
aniverse,  the  Bible  leads  us  to  see  in  this  the  power  and  (yodhcad  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  Creator  as  the  living  God,  our  Heavenly  Father.  If  we 
seek  for  an  ideal  humanity  to  worship,  the  Bible  points  us  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  perfect  Man,  and  at  the  same  time  the  manifestation  of  God,  the  Good 
Shepherd,  giving  His  life  for  the  sheep,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  and 
bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light.  Thus  the  Bible  gives  us  all  that 
these  modem  ideas  desiderate,  and  infinitely  more.  Nor  should  we  think 
little  of  the  older  part  of  .revelation,  as  presented  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
for  it  gives  the  historical  development  of  God*s  plan,  and  is  eminently 
valuable  for  its  testimony  to  the  unity  of  nature  and  of  God.  It  is  in 
religion  what  the  older  formations  are  in  geology.  Their  conditions  and 
their  life  may  have  been  replaced  by  newer  conditions  and  living  beings, 
but  they  form  the  stable  base  of  the  newer  formations,  which  not  only 
rest  upon  them,  but  which  without  them  would  be  incomplete  and  unintel- 
ligible. 

While  like  Elijah  we  may  perceive  God  in  the  ^'  great  wind  and  in  the 
earthquake  and  the  fire"  of  His  natural  manifestations,  and  while  in  His 
providential  guidance  **  His  way"  may  be  to  us,  as  to  Israel  of  old,  **  in 
the  sea.  His  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  His  footsteps  not  known,"  He 
comes  more  closely  to  us  and  speaks  more  to  our  hearts  in  the  **  still  small 
voice"  of  His  revealed  Word. 

The  lesson  of  these  facts  is  to  hold  to  the  old  faith,  to  fear  no  discus- 
sion, and  to  stand  fast  for  this  world  and  the  future  on  the  grand  declara- 
tion of  Jesus — "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  belie veth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life." 


IL— THE   METHODOLOGY   OF    THE    HIGHER   CRITICISM   AND 
ITS    ALLIES   DEMONSTRABLY   UNSCIENTIFIC. 

By  Professor  Robert  Watts,   D.D.,  LL.D.,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  revival  of  a  truly  scientfic  method  of  treating 
the  subjects  which  are  occupying  human  thought  in  our  time,  that  so  much 
attention  is  given  to  methodology.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
chief  mistakes  and  positive  errors  in  the  different  departments  of  science, 
whether  within  the  sphere  of  matter  or  of  mind,  have  arisen  very  largely 
from  a  violation  of  the  laws  laid  down  by  Bacon  in  his  **  Novum  Organura." 
Many  investigators  in  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  branches  of  study 
have  fallen  into  error  through  acting  upon  a  priori  assumptions,  instead  of 
collecting  and  comparing  the  phenomena  into  whose  nature  and  relations 
they  had  undertaken  to  conduct  their  inquiries,  or  throiicrh  an  inadequate 
induction  of  facts,  or  through  the  restriction  of  the  investigation  to  one 
class  of  the  facts  collected. 
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With  this  violation  of  the  Baconian  fundamental,  not  only  the  higher 
crilicism,  but  all  modern  criticism  which  denies  the  plenary,  verbal  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  unquestionbly  chargeable.  It  is  true  that  all 
classes  of  antiverbalists  profess  to  eschew  all  a  priori  assumptions  in  their 
investigations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible,  and  claim  to  base  their  con 
elusions  solely  upon  a  complete  induction  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  but 
their  practice  is  not  in  keeping  with  their  profession.  They  tell  us  that 
they  deal  with  the  Bible  as  they  would  with  any  other  book  ;  that  they 
take  into  account  all  its  phenomena,  and  that,  from  a  careful  study  of 
these  phenomena,  they  deduce  their  estimate  of  it  as  a  professed  Divine 
revelation.  Such  is  the  claim  advanced  ;  but  the  claim  and  the  facts  re- 
vealed in  the  actual  procedure  and  its  results  are  very  different.  Let  us 
examine  the  actual  facts  and  see  whether  there  arc  any  grounds  warranting 
this  high  claim  to  a  scientific  method  of  investigating  the  phenomena  of 
the  Book  of  books. 

I.  Let  us  consider,  first,  the  claim  of  the  higher  criticism  to  eschew  all 
h  priori  assumptions.  Of  course,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
baseless  h  priori  assumption  and  an  h  priori  principle  having  its  root  in 
the  very  constitution  of  man,  and  revealing  itself  in  a  primary  belief  com- 
mon to  man  as  man.  Apart  from  and  independent  of  such  an  h  priori  no 
process  of  human  thought  were  possible.  All  valid  processes  of  human 
thinking  assume  and  are  based  upon  such  a  priori  principles.  If  the 
higher  criticism  simply  assumed  and  acted  upon  one  or  other  of  these 
primary  beliefs,  and  carried  out  its  reasoning  thereon  consistently  with  the 
law  that  governs  the  deductive  method,'  so  far  as  its  methodology  is  con- 
cerned, there  could  be  no  ground  of  complaint.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
rule  of  its  procedure  in  dealing  with  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  the 
Word  of  God.  Its  chief,  its  fundamental  h  priori  principle  is  that 
miracle,  in  any  shape  or  form,  is  impossible.  This  baseless  a  priori 
assumption  is  remorselessly  applied  to  the  sacred  volume  from  the  cos- 
mogony of  Crenesis  to  the  revelation  of  Patmos.  Every  passage  in  which 
the  exercise  of  supernatural  power  or  the  possession  of  supernatural  knowl- 
edge is  expressly  affirmed  or  simply  implied  is  rejected  as  unworthy  of 
human  credence,  and  as  discrediting  the  record  in  which  it  has  been 
assigned  a  place. 

Now  here,  at  the  very  outset,  issue  is  joined  with  the  higher  criticism. 
It  is  chargeable  with  basing  itself  upon  an  h  priori  assumption,  and  this, 
too,  an  assumption  which  is  not  only  not  a  genuine  h  priori  principle,  or 
primary  belief,  having  its  foundation  in  the  mental  and  moral  constitution 
of  man,  but  an  assumption  which  is  gainsaid  by  the  deepest  convictions  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  An  a  priori  principle  needs  no  argument 
to  secure  its  acceptance.  It  shines  by  its  own  light,  and  no  amount  of 
argument  can  induce  the  human  mind  to  challenge  or  repudiate  it  once  its 
terms  are  understood.  Can  this  h  priori  of  the  higher  criticism  bear  this 
test  ?     Is  it  among  the  primary  beliefs  of  mankind,  that  the  Author  of 
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iran*8  being,  who  gifted  him  with  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  cannot 
commonicate  to  him  directly  knowledge  not  attainable  bj  the  exerciae  of 
his  own  natural  faculties,  or  make  him  the  medium  of  a  manifestation  of 
power  transcending  any  power  possessed  by  man  ?  It  is  replied  that  there 
is  no  warrant  for  representing  such  manifestations  as  supernatural,  as  we 
do  not  know  what  power  may  be  embraced  within  the  sphere  of  the  natu- 
ral. The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  The  agents  tlirough  whom  or  in  con. 
nection  with  whom  such  forthputtings  of  power  or  such  manifestations  of 
knowledge  have  occurred  always  claimed  for  them  a  supernatural  source. 
Are  we  to  assume  that  these  men,  presenting  such  credentials  as  are  ex- 
hibited in  their  incomparable  writings,  were  mistaken  regarding  Ihe  source 
of  their  knowledge,  or  their  power,  or  that  they  were  the  victims  of  a  delu- 
sion which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  absolutely  incredible  f  Are  we 
to  set  up  our  ignorance  regarding  the  contents  of  the  domain  of  the  natural 
against  the  testimony  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  of  Christ  Himself !  If 
these  witnesses  are  to  be  credited,  however,  this  primary,  anti-supernatural 
postulate  of  the  higher  criticism  must  be  discredited. 

But  apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  supernatural  furnished  by  such  testi- 
mony, we  have  scientific  data  which  must  be  very  embarrassing  to  the 
higher  critics.  The  position  of  Bacon  is  truly  scientific  and  impregnable, 
that  it  is  only  when  the  mind  contemplates  second  causes  scattered  that  it 
runs  into  atheism,  but  that  when  it  views  them  as  concatenated  and  linked 
together  it  flies  to  Providence  and  Deity.  The  human  mind  cannot  rest  in 
second  causes  scattered,  for  the  obvious  reason  that,  however  scattered, 
they  exhibit  marks  of  mutual  correlation  as  parts  of  one  whole.  This  cor- 
relation of  parts  is  a  distinct  phenomenon,  and  constrains  the  investigator 
of  nature  to  seek  for  it  an  adequate  cause.  This  cauJse  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  domain  of  second  causes,  and  must,  obviously,  be  sought  for  out- 
side. This  is  all  one  with  saying  that  it  is  to  be  sought  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  natural,  for  nature  is  but  the  sum  total  of  the  phenomena  presented 
by  second  causes,  and  the  object  of  the  investigator  is  to  find  a  cause  for 
the  manifest  and  demonstrable  unity,  or  unification,  of  this  marvellous 
whole.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  claim  that  a  cause  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all  that  is  natural  must  be  supernatural. 

The  higher  criticism  may  reply  that,  in  denying  the  possibility  of  the 
miraculous  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  supernatural. 
Its  existence  is  admitted,  but  what  is  denied  is  its  intervention  among 
second  causes,  superseding  their  action  or  imparting  to  them  a  measure  of 
causal  efficiency  beyond  what  they  are  capable  of  exerting  in  virtue  of 
their  own  constitutional  attributes.  This  is  manifestly  an  important  con- 
cession. It  saves  the  higher  critics  from  being  charged  with  atheism,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  concession  subverts  the  position  that  the  miraculous 
is  impossible.  By  admitting  the  existence  of  the  supernatural,  they  admit 
not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  actuality  of  the  miraculous.  The  admis- 
sion of  the  existence  of  the  supernatural  is  all  one  with  the  admission  of 
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an  original  creation,  and  to  this  admission  they  must  have  been  brought 
bj  the  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  supernatural  presented  in  the  domain 
of  the  natural.  This  is  simply  saying  that  they  have  found  out  the  exist- 
ence of  the  supernatural  through  the  manifestation  of  activities  which  they 
hold  and  teach  are  impossible.  Surely  the  power  exerted  in  creation  was 
a  miraculous  power,  and  he  who  admits  such  an  exercise  of  power  is  pre- 
cluded from  denying  the  possibility  of  miracles. 

But  the  alternative  plea  suggested  above  is  still  open  for  consideration. 
May  not  one  who  admits  the  existence  and  actual  exercise  of  supernatural, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  miraculous  power  in  the  creation  of  all  things 
at  first,  not  consistently  deny  the  exercise  of  such  power  after  the  institu- 
tion of  the  order  of  nature  ?  Does  it  not  give  us  a  higher  conception  of 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator  to  be  told  that  the  whole  creation, 
in  all  its  parts,  was  so  perfectly  balanced  and  adjusted  for  the  attainment 
of  the  ends  contemplated  in  the  Divine  purpose,  that  subsequent  interfer- 
ence with  its  operations  was  thereby  rendered  unnecessary  ?  Does  such 
interference  as  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  miracles  not  involve  the  very 
irreverent  conclusion  that  there  have  arisen  contingencies  in  the  actual 
working  out  of  the  Creator's  plan  requiring  an  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  original  creative  power  and  a  readjustment  of  the  original  scheme,  for 
which  provision  had  not  been  made  at  the  ontset  ?  These  questions  sug- 
gest about  all  that  can  be  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  miracles  by  those 
who  admit  the  doctrine  of  creation,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  argument 
they  suggest  will  not  bear  examination.  The  argument  assumes  several 
things  which  are  not  admitted. 

(1)  It  assumes  that  there  were  no  junctures,  predetermined  and  fore- 
seen, in  the  actual  progress  of  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  the  manifestation  of  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  Creator  to  the  moral  agents,  who  might  be  forgetful  of 
both.  We  know  that  such  conjuncture  has  occurred,  and  the  Scriptures 
not  only  inform  us  of  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  announce  the  marvellous 
miraculous  intervention  to  meet  the  emergency  displayed  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  economy  of  grace.  • 

(2)  This  leads  us  to  point  out  a  second  most  unwarrantable  assumption 
— viz.,  that  the  economy  of  grace  is  built  upon  natural  law.  This  is  the 
fundamental  h  priori  of  Professor  Drummond's  **  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,'*  and  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
intervention  of  the  first  cause  in  the  operation  of  second  causes  is  an  im- 
possibility. On  this  assumption  an  economy  of  grace  is  necessarily  exclud- 
ed. As  that  economy  professes  to  involve  the  incarnation  of  the  second 
person  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  and  as  that  incarnation  professes  to  have 
been  effected  not  by  natural  law,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadowing  her,  it  is  clear 
that  the  actual  inauguration  of  our  redemption  was  effected  by  the  forth- 
putting  of  a  power  unknown  to  natural  law — ^a  power  which,  if  we  are  to 
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credit  the  higher  critics,  cannot  be  exercised  without  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  operation  of  second  causes,  or  a  grave  reflection  upon 
the  wisdqm  of  the  Creator. 

(3)  The  principle  underlying  this  critical  theory  is  not  only  irreconcilable 
with  the  historical  facts  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  contra- 
venes  the  whole  administration  of  the  Covenant  of  (vrace.  That  Covenant 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mediator,  and,  in  order  to  its  effectual  administm- 
tion,  He  occupies  the  throne  of  God,  not  only  dejure^  but  d$  facto,  a  king. 
The  New  Testament  details  the  history  of  ITis  administrative  acts,  even  to 
the  time  in  which,  Ilig  commission  having  been  executed,  He  shall  de- 
liver up  the  kingdom  to  God  even  the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 
These  acts  are  certainly  acts  of  omnipotent,  supernatural  power.  The 
Book  of  the  Revelation,  with  which  the  Canon  closes,  is  a  graphic  por- 
trayal of  the  warfare  waged  by  Him  as  the  enthroned  Lamb  ;  and  certainly 
that  warfare  is  not  waged  under  the  limitations  of  natural  law.  From 
beginning  to  end  the  power  put  forth  in  the  defeat  and  final  overthrow  of 
the  antagonistic  powers  of  darkness  is  miraculous,  and  is  therefore  of  the 
very  class  which  the  higher  criticism  would  have  us  believe  is  inadmissible 
in  the  sphere  of  second  causes,  as  disturbing  the  order  of  nature  and  in- 
volving a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  The  conjuncture  aris- 
ing from  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man  required  an  interposition  not 
provided  for  under  the  reign  of  natural  law,  and  those  who  object  to  the 
display  of  miraculous  power  in  the  Divine  administration  will  find  them- 
selves compassed  about  with  insuperable  difficulties  at  every  stage  in  the 
historic  development  of  the  economy  of  grace.  In  a  word,  the  economy 
which  is  designed  to  make  known  to  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the 
heavenly  places  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  makes  that  wisdom  known 
through  transcendently  glorious  supernatural  interventions. 

It  were,  of  course,  very  easy  to  point  out  what  must  be  the  effect  of  the 
application  of  this  principle  of  the  higher  criticism  upon  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  creation  and  upon  the  history  of  Israel.  As  these  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  abound  with  instances  of  the  manifestation  of  supernatural 
power,  all  such  passages  as  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  of  their  occurrence 
are  either  put  under  ban  altogether  or  explained  in  a  way  that  eviscerates 
them  of  their  natural  and  manifestly  intended  import.  Forecasts  of  events, 
afterward  verified  as  tallying  with  their  actual  eventuation,  are  either  re- 
ferred to  a  statesmanlike  sagacity  and  insight  into  the  characters  of  men 
and  the  set  and  tendency  of  human  affairs,  or  they  are  represented  as  ex 
pout  facto  narratives,  which  have  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  prophecy  to 
enhance  the  glory  of  Israel  and  her  prophets,  as  the  peculiar  objects  of 
Jehovah's  care.  Instead  of  pursuing  this  course  in  examining  the  claims 
of  the  higher  criticism,  the  writer  has  considered  it  quite  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  bearing  of  its  primary  postulate,  which  ignores  the  miraculous,  upon 
the  whole  economy  of  redemption.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  after 
what  has  been  already  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  and  endorse 
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the  above  fundamental  principle — on  which  the  whole  theory  turns — and 
at  the  same  time  to  hold  what  the  Scriptures  teach  regarding  the  origin, 
constitution,  and  a<lministration  of  the  way  of  life. 

IT.  But  there  is  still  room  for  an  additional  word  on  the  claims  of  the 
higher  criticism  to  take  rank  as  a  science.  As  already  stated,  the  higher 
critics  claim  to  base  all  their  conclusions  upon  a  fair  and  full  induction  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible.  How  does  their  practice  tally  with  this 
profession  ? 

The  phenomena  presented  in  the  Bible  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  explicit,  didactic  statements  it  makes  regarding  the  question  of  its 
inspiration  and  consequent  infallibility  and  inerrancy — statements  in  refer- 
ence not  only  to  particular  portions  of  its  contents,  but  statements  of  un- 
limited reference,  embracing  its  entire  contents.  Besides  this  class  there 
is  another,  consisting  of  apparent  discrepancies,  some  passages  appearing 
to  contradict  others  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact,  and  passages  which,  it  is 
alleged,  commend  or  command  the  perpetration  of  immoralities.  Now  the 
question  is.  How  do  the  higher  critics  deal  with  these  two  classes  of  pas- 
sages ?  Do  they  proceed  to  an  examination  of  them  in  accordance  with 
the  recognized  principles  of  scientific  criticism  ?  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
they  do  not.  It  is  true  of  these  critics  and  of  all  antiverbalists,  that  in- 
stead of  giving  a  fair  and  full  exhibition  of  those  passages  in  which  a  full 
plenary,  verbal  inspiration  is  claimed,  they  minimize  the  instances,  reduc- 
ing them  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  sure  to  seize  upon,  and  hold  up  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
sacred  text,  every  passage  which  has  even  the  semblance  of  an  incongruity 
with  any  other.  Their  motto  seems  to  be,  Minimize  the  positive  evidence 
of  verbal  inspiration  and  magnify  the  counter  testimony.  A  writer  in  the 
Theological  Monthly  for  May,  1891,  reduces  the  former  list  to  very  small 
dimensions.  The  Bible,  he  tells  us,  says  very  little  about  its  own  inspira- 
tion, and  he  mentions  only  three  or  four  allusions  to  the  subject  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Christ,  and  one  by  the  Apostle  Peter, 
adding  that  **  the  New  Testament  nowhere  asserts  its  own  inspiration  !" 
Prebendary  Row,  in  his  book  on  the  Evidences  (pp.  464-55),  reduces  the 
number  of  proof  texts  to  four  or  five,  found  in  three  chapters  of  the  gospel 
by  John  (the  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  27,  and  xvi.  13,  14),  and  evacuates  these  of 
their  testamentary  force. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  there  is  not  room  to  depict  in  its  true 
colors  such  treatment  of  the  testimony  borne  by  the  Scriptures  themselves 
to  their  relation  to  the  inspiring  Spirit.  This  the  writer  has  done  in  his 
book  on  **  The  Rule  of  Faith  and  the  Doctrine  of  Inspiration."  All  that  he 
wishes  to  point  out  at  present  is  the  utterly  unscientific  character  of  such 
procedure.  Having  reduced  the  positive  evidence  to  a  minimum,  and 
after  rifling  that  minimum  of  its  point  and  force,  they  proceed  to  construct 
their  theory  upon  the  basis  of  alleged  discrepancies,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  construed  as  inconsistent  with  a  genuine  plenary,  verbal,  inspiration 
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of  the  sacred  toxt.  Is  this  a  scientific  procedure  \  (genuine  critical  sci- 
ence pursues  a  very  different  course.  It  be^^ins  with  the  positive  evidence, 
and  is  anxiously  careful  to  note  and  record  and  take  into  account  every 
particle  of  that  evidence.  Ilaving  done  so,  it  is  then  prepared  to  take 
up  and  deal  with  objections.  And,  as  Archbishop  ^MlateIy  counsels,  it 
will  not  surrender  a  position  established  by  adequate  evidence  because  there 
may  be  objections  urged  against  it  which  we  may  not  be  able  to  meet, 
especially  when  there  are  stronger  objections  against  the  opposing  theory. 
We  do  not  get  rid  of  difficulties  by  denying  the  full  plenary,  verbal  in- 
spiration  of  the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  we  involve  ourselves  in  difficulties 
absolutely  insurmountable — difficulties  involving  issues  contravening  the 
right  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  be  regarded  as  a  Divine  revelation  at  all. 
If  the  testimony  borne  by  the  Bible  to  its  own  inspiration  be  rejected,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  accept  its  testimony  upon  any  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  We  do  not  get  over  the  difficulty  by  admitting  a  partial  inspira- 
tion, or  a  full  inspiration  of  some  of  its  parts,  for  the  claim  it  advances  is 
the  full  inspiration  of  all  its  parts— a  claim,  in  all  its  comprehension,  not 
only  countenanced,  but  endorsed  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Christ 
Himself  and  by  His  holy  apostles  and  prophets. 

III.  There  is  only  room  to  notice  another  unscientific  h  priori  postulate, 
conmion  to  almost  all  antiverbalists.  It  is  assumed  that  such  intervention 
of  the  supernatural  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  verbal  theory  demands 
would  be  destructive  of  the  freedom  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  would 
transform  them  into  mere  **  automaton  compositors."  C>)lcridge  in  his 
**  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit"  urges  this  a  priori  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  poetic  imagination.  **  All  the  miracles,''  he  says,  **  which 
the  legends  of  monk  or  rabbi  contain  can  scarcely  be  put  in  competition, 
on  the  score  of  complication,  inexplicableness,  the  absence  of  all  intelligible 
use  or  purpose,  and  of  circuitous  self -frustration,  with  those  that  must  be 
assumed  by  the  maintainers  of  this  doctrine,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
series  of  miracles  by  which  all  the  nominal  composers  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
before  the  time  of  Ezra  of  whom  there  are  any  remains  were  successively  trans- 
formed into  automaton  compositors. "  This  impassioned  denunciation  of  the 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  merits  a  prominent  place  in  text-books  on  logic, 
and  might  be  introduced  as  an  instructive  example  of  the  ignoratio  elenehi. 
Its  author  assumes  that  such  agency  of  the  inspiring  spirit  as  the  verbal 
theory  hypothecates  must  ignore  the  prerogatives  of  the  human  spirit  and 
supersede  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  in  order  that  He  Himself  may  be  the 
sole  agent  in  the  resultant  utterance  or  record.  The  theory  thus  denounced, 
however,  assumes  no  such  thing.  It  assumes  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  or  the  conscious  activity  of  the  inspired  agent.  It  assumes 
nothing  which  Coleridge  himself,  it  is  to  ]>e  believed,  would  have  ques- 
tioned regarding  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  the  creation  of  man  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God.  If — as  all  who  accept  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  creation  of  man  hold — the  Spirit  breathed  into  the  lifeless  form  of 
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Adam  an  energy  that  imparted  to  it  all  the  attributes  and  faculties  of  an 
intellectnal  and  moral  nature,  what  ground  is  there  for  the  assumption  of 
Coleridge,  that  the  same  omnipotent  Spirit  cannot  enter  into  the  very  pene- 
tralia of  man's  spirit — that  same  spirit  which  is  His  own  workmanship— 
and  control  its  thoughts  and  determine  its  volitions  ?  The  account  of 
man's  creation  and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  therein  forbid  any  such  h  priori 
assumption.  The  assumption  proceeds  upon  an  utterly  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  the  workmanship  of  His  own  hands. 
He  \v:io  gave  us  all  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  without  the  exercise  of  whose  sustaining 
power  we  could  neither  think,  nor  will,  nor  act,  nor  exist  at  all,  has 
constant  access  to  the  citadel  of  our  souls,  and  can  bend  them  to  His  will 
and  determine  them  to  the  execution  of  His  infinitely  wise  and  inscrutable 
purposes.  Granting  these  clearly  revealed  truths,  what  becomes  of  this 
Coleridgean  assumption  ?  It  stands  out  in  its  native  nakedness  as  an 
irreverent  invasion  of  the  Divine  prerogatives,  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is 
unscriptural.  Coleridge  is  in  his  native,  appropriate  element,  on  board  the 
ill-fated  craft  of  the  ill-starred  Ancient  Mariner,  but  he  is  utterly  out  of 
place  on  board  the  bark  of  critical  speculation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Like  the  h  priori  of  the  higher  criticism,  which 
excludes  all  miracles,  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
If  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  enter  mto  such  intimate  relationship  with  the 
spirit  of  man  as  to  determine  his  thoughts  and  volitions,  it  must  be  mani- 
fest that  there  is  no  room  for  His  agency  in  the  regeneration  of  the  souls 
or  in  the  origination  of  faith  or  repentance.  In  a  word,  this  Coleridgean 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  is  founded  on  a  principle 
which  is  subversive  of  the  office- work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  applying  the 
redemption  purchased  by  Christ.  Besides,  it  is  at  open  war  with  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  estate  in  which  the  Spirit  finds  the  soul  when 
He  proceeds  to  impart  to  it  the  benefits  of  redemption.  According  to 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  on  this  point,  the  soul  is  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins  and  is  at  enmity  against  God.  Such  is  the  condition  of  all  men  prior 
to  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  their  recovery.  The  account  given  of  the 
Divine  agency  in  effecting  this  recovery  sets  the  stamp  of  the  most 
unequivocal  condemnation  on  the  forefront  of  all  such  h  priori  assumptions. 
The  agency  is  likened  to  that  brought  into  action  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  even  in  the  resurrection  and  enthronement  of  Christ  Himself. 

One  almost  owes  an  apology  to  the  Christian  reader  for  dwelling  at  any 
length  in  exposing  the  anti-evangelical  character  of  an  assumption  which 
would  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  Holy  Spirit  entering  the  domain  of 
spiritual  death  and  quickening  the  soul  dead  in  sin  into  spiritual  life.  It 
is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said  may  serve  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the 
readers  of  Thk  Homilbtio  Rbvibw  to  a  still  higher  estimate  of  the  great 
question  which  is  now  agitating  the  churches  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. 
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III.— WHAT  AILS  BUDDmSM? 
Bt  J.  T.  Gracet,  D.D.,  Rochestkr,  N.  Y. 

"Buddhism,"  says  Latham,  **  has  created  a  literature  for  half  the 
human  race,  and  modified  the  beliefs  of  the  other  half."  Landresse 
speaks  of  the  Buddhists  as  **  those  Hindus  without  caste  expelled  from 
their  native  country,  dispersed  in  all  directions,  carrying  their  contem- 
plative idolatry  among  twenty  nations,  civilizing  some,  rendering  others 
anti-warlike,  altering  the  manners,  institutions,  languages  of  all,  and 
arresting  in  some  the  full  development  of  the  human  faculties." 

What  is  this  great  Oriental  movement,  then,  which  we  call  Buddhism  f 
What  cheer  will  it  bring  to  us  if  wo  study  it  ?  What  hopes  will  it  enkindle 
if  we  accept  it  ?  What  is  its  worth  to  those  who  have  adopted  it  ?  Who 
was  its  founder  ?  What  did  he  originate  ?  What  was  the  residuum  to 
those  overburdened  people  of  the  Oriental  world  who  turned  to  it  for 
comfort  from  the  already  dreary  faiths  which  had  their  allegiance  ?  A 
few  points  only  can  come  hastily  under  review,  and  these  not  in  an  exhaus- 
tive, scarcely  a  thorough  way.  Let  us  ask  just  two  or  three  questions,  to 
hint,  at  least,  at  the  answers  to  them. 

WHO    WAS    GAUTAMA    BUDDHA  ? 

Dr.  Edkins,  who  has  devoted  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  study  of 
Buddhism,  says  :  **  The  best  key  to  the  understanding  of  Buddhism  is  to 
be  found  in  the  study  of  the  life  of  its  founder."  That  may  be  called  in 
question  ;  but  who  is  this  Gautama  Buddha,  the  alleged  founder  of  this 
widely  extended  cult  ?  Who  is  this  man,  and  what,  that  at  his  birth  ten 
thousand  world-systems  trembled  at  once,  while  those  bom  blind  received 
sight ;  the  deaf  heard  the  joyful  news  ;  the  dumb  burst  forth  in  song  ; 
the  lame  danced  ;  the  crooked  became  straight ;  those  in  confinement  were 
loosed  from  bonds  ;  the  fires  of  hell  were  extinguished  ;  the  diseases  of 
the  sick  were  cured  ;  bulls  and  buffaloes  roared  in  triumph  ;  horses,  asses, 
and  elephants  joined  in  the  acclaim  ;  lions  sent  forth  the  thunder  of  their 
voices  ;  instruments  of  music  spontaneously  uttered  sound  ;  the  winds 
were  loaded  with  perfume  ;  the  flight  of  birds  was  arrested,  as  if  to  look 
at  the  infant,  the  waves  of  the  sea  became  placid,  and  its  water  sweet ; 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  was  covered  with  a  floral  canopy,  and 
flowers  fell  in  showers  from  heaven. 

'  WTio  is  this,  that  flowers  sprang  where  he  trod,  whom  the  dwellers  in 
ten  thousand  worlds  shield  from  the  torrid  sun  with  umbrellas  twelve  miles 
high,  and  whose  praises  they  sound  with  conch-shells  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits  long,  whose  long  blast  rolls  for  four  months  without  inter- 
mission, while  others  celebrate  his  praises  on  harps  twelve  miles  long,  and 
deluge  him  with  golden  caskets,  tiarras,  perfumes,  and  red  sandal-wood, 
and  burden  him  with  gifts  ? 
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WAS  GAUTAMA    BUDDHA    AN    HISTORIC    PERSON  ? 

Professor  Wilson,  in  his  essay  on  Baddbism,  considers  it  doubtful 
whetber  any  sucb  person  as  Gautama  Buddba  ever  actually  existed.  He 
notes  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  twenty  different  dates  assigned  to  bis 
birth,  varying  from  2420  b.g.  to  453  b.o.  He  says  the  very  names  of 
persons  connected  with  Buddha  are  allegorical.  His  father's  name  means 
"pure  food/'  bis  mother's  name-  is  '*  illusion,"  bis  own  name  means 
^*  enlightened  one."  The  birthplace  named  for  him  (Eapilavastu)  has  no 
geographical  place  that  can  be  reasonably  suggested.  It  may  mean  only 
the  substance  of  Kapila  or  the  substance  of  the  Sakhya  philosophy,  called 
Kapila  Muni.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  Sakhya  Muni  is  an  unreal 
being,  and  all  that  is  related  of  him  is  as  much  a  fiction  as  is  that  of  his 
preceding  migrations  and  the  miracles  that  attended  his  birth,  his  life,  and 
his  departure.  Senart's  *'  La  Legende  du  Buddha"  thinks  it  legend  and 
only  a  reproduction  or  migration  of  the  mythical  being,  the  9un  heroy  pre- 
sented in  semi-human  shape,  * '  No  more  one  of  ourselves  than  the  Greek 
Heracles,  for  instance  ;"  and  Kern,  in  his  recent  work,  **  History  of  Bud- 
dhism in  India,"  emphasizes  this  view  on  a  broader  scale.  He  says  Sakhya 
Muni  is  a  creation  of  European  scholars,  and  Kuenen  himself  cites  quota- 
tations  from  Buddhist  literature  asserting  that  what  the  sun  does  Buddha 
does,  and  without  committing  himself  wholly  to  the  myth  theory,  says  it  is 
not  possible  now  to  say  if  any  part  of  it  is  historical.  We  are  not  now  free 
to  explain  Buddhism  by  its  founder.  Oldenberg  says  that ''  a  biography  of 
Buddha  out  of  antiquity — that  is,  from  out  of  the  sacred  Pali  texts — ^has 
not  reached  us,  and  we  may  say  with  confidence  has  never  existed."  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  manuscript  of  Buddhism  written  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Monier  Williams  says  no  authoritative  scripture  gives  any  trust, 
worthy  clew  to  the  exact  year  of  Buddha's  birth.  No  reliable  information 
exists  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  said  to  have 
been  finally  settled  by  the  Council  of  Kanishka  in  the  first  century,  which 
were  handed  down  orally  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Buddhist 
historian  Maban^mS  (a.d.  450)  afiSrms  that  the  doctrines  were  first  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  reign  of  Vatagamini,  b.o.  86  and  87,  and  Max 
Mailer  seems  disposed  to  accept  this.  Thus  touching  the  Man  and  the 
Book  the  testimony  is  equally  defective. 

Max  Mtiller,  however,  reviews  Wilson  item  by  item,  and  says  we  may 
be  sure  Buddhism  has  a  real  f ounde?,  and  that  he  was  not  a  Brahman  by  > 
birth,  but  belongs  to  the  second  or  royal  caste.  Kuenen  thinks  Gautama 
is  essential  to  Buddhism.  The  legend  must  be  accounted  for,  and  the 
most  natural  way  to  account  for  it  is  this  supposition  of  the  pre-eminent 
incorporation  of  the  philosophical  thought  in  the  character  and  career  of 
Gautama  Buddha. 

But  the  legends  of  Buddhism  are  the  wildest  extravaganza.  They  are 
divided  into  three  periods  :  First,  of  his  pre -existent  states  through  several 
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hundred  transmi^ations  ;  second,  of  hia  earthly  life  before  attaining 
Buddhasbip  ;  third,  of  his  ministry  after  he  had  become  ''  enlightened. "  It 
is  the  lep^end  that  represents  him  as  a  sariour  incarnated  to  bring  blessings 
to  men.  It  is  the  legend  that  describes  his  miraculous  birth,  entering  his 
mother's  side  as  a  white  elephant.  It  is  the  legend  that  tells  us  of  his 
child  miracles.  It  is  the  legend  that  says,  when  seated  under  the  Bo-tree, 
Satan  tempted  him,  surrounded  with  a  phalanx  eleven  miles  deep.  It  is 
the  legend  which  says  Satan's  ashes  and  fire  and  smoke  and  rocks  and 
mountains  became  but  zephyrs  and  fragrant  flowers  on  his  neck.  It  is 
the  legends  which  contain  those  myths  which  present  correspondencies 
with  the  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  like  the  angelic  hosts  as  heralds  ; 
Simeon  the  aged  blessing  his  birth  and  Ilerod  seeking  to  destroy  the 
young  child  ;  the  presentation  at  the  temple  ;  the  dispute  with  the  doctors  ; 
his  baptism,  transfiguration,  temptation  and  translation.  But  it  is  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory  logic  to  conclude  that  necessarily  there  must  have 
been  some  special  personification  which  these  legends  represent.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  legends  must  be  accounted  for,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
true  and  certainly  not  proven  that  they  imply  an  historic  personage.  It 
would  be  a  troublesome,  if  not  severe  logic,  that  would  make  us  conclude 
that  every  famous  legend  of  the  Asiatic  world  must  necessarily  have  had 
a  personification  in  history.  Dr.  Ellinwood,  who,  we  take  it,  is  the 
author  of  the  article  in  the  new  **  Cyclopaedia  of  Missions,''  of  Funk  k 
Wagnalls,  on  Buddhism,  sums  up  the  matter  perhaps  as  nearly  as  can  be 
done,  when  he  says  :  **  It  has  virtually  been  settled  by  the  consensus  of 
the  best  scholars  that  those  accounts  which  are  the  oldest,  which  are 
authorized  by  the  earliest  councils,  which  have  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  literatures,  and  which  are  credible 
in  themselves,  shall  be  accepted  as  the  probable  history  of  Gautama." 

This,  then,  is  the  nearest  liberal  conclusion  that  we  can  reach  of  the 
value  of  the  history,  and  this  is  admitted  to  be  only  **  probable. "  Nobody 
will  claim  that  we  have  here  exact  history.  If,  however,  we  give  the 
historic  side  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  as  to  the  personality  of  Gautama 
Buddha,  what  then  ?  Still  another  question  arises.  What  do  we  owe  to 
him  ?  How  far  is  he  to  be  credited  with  being  the  author  of  the  system 
or  rather  the  unsystematic  teaching  which  is  known  as  Buddhism  ?  In 
other  words, 

IS    GAUTAMA    BUDDHA    THE    ORIGINATOR    OF    BUDDHISM  ? 

Dr.  Oldenberg  says  :  **  If  it  was  usual  formerly  to  describe  Buddha  as 
the  religious  re-creator  of  India,  as  the  one  great  champion  in  the  struggle 
for  his  time  ;  henceforth  as  research  advances  we  shall  find  ourselves  more 
and  more  distinctly  compelled  to  regard  him  as  simply  one  of  the  many 
contemporary  heads  of  ascetic  unions — one  concerning  whom  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be  in  any  way  shown  that  he  exceeded  his  rivals  in  profundity  of 
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tliought  or  force  of  will,  even  in  any  approach  to  the  same  proportion  in 
which,  perhaps  by  nothing  but  a  change  of  purely  accidental  circum- 
stances, he  has  come  to  transcend  them  in  actual  renown.  From  the 
multitudinous  saviours  of  the  world  who  were  traversing  India  in  every 
direction  about  the  year  500  b.o.,  a  second  figure  has  already  issued  into 
distinct  recognition. ' '  He  refers  to  the  founder  of  the  Jain  sect  of 
Buddhists. 

It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  Gautama  was  not  the  only 
Buddha.  Other  beings  will  also  become  Buddhas.  These  possible 
Buddhas,  called  Bodisat,  are  numberless.  Buddhas  appear  after  regularly 
recurring  intervals  in  a  series  that  has  no  beginning  or  end.  The  Sin- 
ghalese suppose  all  trace  of  the  preceding  Buddhas  has  been  lost,  except 
as  presented  in  Gkiutama  Buddha's  teachings. 

It  is  thought  by  many  Orientalists  that  Gautama  was  not  the  originator 
of  Buddhism,  that  he  only  revived  the  system  of  the  more  ancient  sages. 
On  the  great  bell  in  Rangoun  the  inscription  says  there  are  three  divine 
relics  of  three  deities  enshrined  there,  who  were  the  immediate  predeces- 
sors of  Gautama  Buddha.  The  dates  of  these  three  predecessors  of 
Gautama  have  been  celebrated  as  3101  b.c,  2099  b.c,  and  1014  b.o. 
respectively.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  supposing  Gautama  Buddha  to  be  an 
historic  person,  to  determine  how  much  of  what  is  peculiarly  Buddhistic  is 
to  be  attributed  to  him. 

WHAT    GAVE    OAUTAlf  A    POPULABITT  ? 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  see  what  it  is,  in  the  whole  concept  of  Gautama 
Buddha's  story  as  popularly  related,  that  gave  him  pre-eminence,  or  that 
gave,  if  you  please,  to  the  myth  its  popularity. 

Euenen  says  that  it  was  his  masterly  attempt  to  bring  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  have  not  bid  farewell  to  social  life,  who  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  become  ascetics,  such  measure  of  salvation  as  is  possible  for 
them — it  u  this  which  is  distinctly  the  work  of  Gautama. 

Spence  Hardy  very  aptly  puts  the  most  distinctive  things  about 
Gautama  when  he  writes  :  ''  A  great  part  of  the  respect  paid  to  Gautama 
Buddha  arises  from  the  supposition  that  he  voluntarily  endured  throughout 
myriads  of  ages,  and  in  numberless  births,  the  most  severe  deprivations 
and  afflictions,  that  he  might  thereby  gain  the  power  to  free  sentient 
beings  from  the  misery  to  which  they  were  exposed  under  every  possible 
form  of  existence. 

'*  It  is  thought  that  myriads  of  ages  previous  to  the  reception  of  the 
Bnddhaship,  he  might  have  become  a  Rabat  (entered  into  Nirvana),  and 
therefore  ceased  to  exist ;  but  that  of  his  own  free  will  he  forewent  the 
privilege  and  threw  himself  into  the  stream  of  successive  existence  for  the 
benefit  of  the  three  worlds." 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  Gautama  becoming  the  saviour  of  men. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  VALUX  TO    BUDDHISTS  OP  OAUTAM a's  ACT. 

Another  question  then  presses  on  our  thought — What,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Buddhists  themselves,  is  the  practical  output  of  this  noble  and 
self-sacrificing  act  of  Gautama  ?  It  would  seem  that  from  the  veneration 
accorded  him,  from  the  great  value  attributed  to  his  renunciation  of  his 
hard-won  privilege  to  enter  Nirvana,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  corre- 
sponding result  to  the  masses  of  men  for  whom  he  made  the  sacrifice  ; 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  locate  it.  The  hope  of  Nirvana  is  not,  after  all, 
the  hope  of  Buddhist  communities.  Only  a  few  of  the  holiest  and  most 
austere  after  uncounted  centuries  of  uncounted  forms  of  existence  have 
ever  attained  to  it.  Less  than  a  dozen  followers  of  C^autama  have  in 
twenty-five  centuries  ever  reached  Nirvana.  Rhys  Davids  says  :  "  Though 
laymen  could  attain  Nirvana,  we  are  told  of  only  one  or  two  instances  of 
their  having  done  so,  and  though  it  was  more  possible  for  members  of  the 
Buddhist  Order  of  Mendicants  to  do  so,  we  hear  after  the  time  of  Gautama 
of  only  one  or  two  who  did  so.*'  Oldenberg  says  that  Gautama  himself 
grew  very  reticent  in  later  life  about  Nirvana,  and  that  he  became  him- 
self an  agnostic.  Thus  practically  the  entrance  into  Nirvana  is  some- 
thing the  ordinary  Buddhist  never  concerns  himself  about.  It  is  out  of 
his  range,  and  he  takes  no  interest  in  the  question  whether  Nirvana  is 
absorption,  extinction,  or  mere  existence,  without  any  qualities  whatever. 
It  is  not  for  him,  why  should  he  bother  himself  about  it?  The  more 
devout  may  hope  to  ascend  to  some  one  of  the  Buddhist  heavens.  Others 
may  aspire  to  positions  of  influence  after  this  life  ;  but  Nirvana  is  some- 
thing they  never  trouble  themselves  about.  We  are  told  the  Siamese 
rarely  if  ever  mention  it.  Virtue  will  be  rewarded  by  going  to  Savan 
(heaven),  till  his  stock  of  merit  is  exhausted,  and  then  he  must,  like  every- 
body and  everything  else,  take  his  chances  as  to  what  will  follow  in  the 
endless  series  of  being,  dependent  on  merit  and  demerit  again.  lie  does, 
in  localities,  endeavor  to  find  relief  from  the  theory  of  absolute  and  unalter- 
able consequence,  as  in  China,  where  he  has  invented  a  Chinese  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  a  Chinese  Virgin  Mary,  whose  highest  merit  is  that,  like  Buddha, 
she  turned  back  from  the  door  of  Nirvana  to  hear  the  cries,  and  succor 
from  conditions  of  misery,  the  human  family.  It  is  this  idea  which  made 
the  historical  or  mythical  Gautama  the  reputed  founder  of  Buddhism.  It 
is  this  that  made  Buddhism,  as  contrasted  with  Brahmanism,  a  missionary 
religion,  a  thing  Brahmanism  could  never  become  ;  but,  after  all,  how 
has  it  helped  the  Buddhist  to  get  quit  of  the,  to  him,  bane  of  all  creation, 
the  ceaseless  round  of  existence,  The  Wheel?  Gautama  eliminates  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God.  There  is  simply  no  room  for  a  Supreme  Deity. 
Self-acting,  immutable,  eternal  Law  is  made  to  account  for  the  origin  and 
continuance  of  all  things.  There  is  no  personality  to  the  human  being. 
Soul  is  a  metaphysical  fiction  in  the  Buddhist  faith.  Gautama  Buddha 
did  not  mend  the  matter.     Ho  was  no  saviour  from  Buddhist  metaphysics. 
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The  same  dread  of  all  Buddhist  being  remains.  Man  is  bound  in  the  end- 
less chain  of  ceaseless  and  relentless  being.  Transmigration  according  to 
merit  antedates  Gautama  Buddha,  and  remains  unniodified  by  him. 

There  is  here  no  Supreme  Being  weighing  deserts,  dispensing,  direct- 
ing with  reference  to  either  justice  or  mercy.  It  is  simply  the  eternal 
wheel  of  change,  the  unchecked  flow  of  action  and  irresistible  result.  No 
power  in  the  sky,  no  power  in  the  sea,  no  power  on  the  earth,  no  power 
under  the  earth,  may  ungear  an  atom  of  consequence  from  an  atom  of 
action.  The  action  itself  is  resistless,  the  result  is  resistless  ;  and  every- 
thing revolves  and  ensues  and  ensues  and  revolves  in  an  endless,  irreversi- 
ble, irresistible  chain  of  consequence.  This  blind,  unfeeling,  unthinking, 
eternal  Law,  or  Order,  or  Wheel,  of  revolving  change  grinds  and  crashes 
right  on,  now  gentle  as  zephyrs,  now  terrific  as  collision  of  spheres  ;  now 
delicate  as  a  bird's  eye,  now  cyclonic  and  all-enveloping  as  cosmic  periods 
are,  and  flame  of  demi-gods.  Law,  Eternal  Law,  Change  that  dates  no 
beginning  hour  in  the  enveloping  eternities  of  the  Past,  and  knows  no 
parenthesis  in  the  onsweep  of  the  infinitely  little  or  the  infinitely  lofty — a 
mighty  svringing  course  of  eternal  consequences  that  cannot  be  lifted  off 
their  hinges  through  unending  and  uncounted  and  inconceivrable  periods  of 
existence.  That  is  all  that  is  left  to  contemplate,  if  courage  can  be  found 
equal  to  contemplate  it. 

There  is  no  Law-Maker,  hence  no  one  to  control  law,  no  one  to  inter- 
cept, iaterrupt,  check  or  sustain  law.  Hence  there  is  no  Creator,  no 
Almighty  One  to  condemn  or  to  forgive,  and  hence  no  benign  Providence 
to  save  from  the  effect  of  one's  folly  or  mistakes  ;  and  hence  no  great 
Benefactor  to  whom  to  render  thanksgiving,  nor  to  repose  in,  nor  to  pray 
to,  nor  to  praise,  nor  to  worship.  Here  is  no  explanation  of  the  beginning 
of  things,  no  dealing  with  the  riddle  of  creation.  Buddha  himself  made 
no  attempt  to  say  how  existence  began.  Buddhism  can  as  a  consequence 
know  no  prayer.  **  Pray  not,  the  darkness  will  not  brighten.  '  Ask  naught, 
for  the  silence  it  cannot  speak.  Vex  not  your  mournful  minds  with  pious 
pains.  Ah  !  brothers,  sisters,  seek  naught  from  the  helpless  gods  by  gift 
or  hymn,  nor  bribe  with  blood,  nor  feed  with  fruit.  Within  yourselves 
deliverance  must  be  sought ;  hence  there  is  no  sacrifice.** 

Arnold  well  renders  the  thought  . 

*'  Each  man's  life 
The  outcome  of  his  former  living  is. 
The  angels  in  the  heaven's  gladness  reap 
Fruits  of  the  holy  past. 

"  Devils  in  the  under  world  wear  out 
Deeds  that  were  wicked  in  an  age  gone  by. 
It  knows  not  wrath  nor  pardon,  after  truth 
Its  measure  makes,  its  faultless  balance  weighs." 

From  all  tliis  dire,  dread  fate,  Gautama  did  not  save  his  people.  They 
are  bound  down  with  it  so  far  as  they  accept  Buddhism  as  it  is  presented 
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in  the  literature^  whether  of  philosophy  or  legend.  It  is  one  long,  helpless, 
hopeless  bondage,  driving  men  to  despondency  or  paralyzing  all  moral  pur- 
pose, save  as  they  rise  above  it  or  are  indifferent  to  it.  Thai  u  what  aiU 
Baddhiem  ! 

IV.— HAVE  THE  MONUMENTS  AND  PAPYRI  ANYTHING  TO 
SAY  OF  THE  HEBREWS  AND  THE  EXODUS! 

EOTPTOLOOT,    No.  IX. 

Bt  Ret.  Camden  M.  Oobern,  Ph.D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mioh. 

"  A  foolish  atheist,  whom  I  lately  found, 
Alleged  philosophy  in  his  defence. 
Said  he,  '  The  arguments  I  use  are  sound.' 
'  Just  80/  said  I ; '  all  sound,  and  liUle  sense.'  " 

-Seha-ed-din,  Zoheir  nf  Egypl. 

I.  No  biography  of  Mo$es  or  history  of  the  Exodue  can  he  gathered  from 
the  Egyptian  records. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  early,  uncritical  days  of  hieroglyphic 
knowledge,  after  Ghampollion  had  recognized  the  Sallier  and  Anastasi 
papyri  as  being  of  the  times  of  Moses,  that  a  few  hasty  and  ardent  ^irits 
should  have  ''  taken  by  assault  the  Egyptian  knguage,"  and  by  an  imagi- 
native and  arbitrary  process  of  interpretation  have  translated  these  records 
to  suit  themselves.  In  1855  the  most  important  of  these  attempts  was 
made,  and  its  author  congratulated  his  readers  upon  this  rare  find  of 
"  Egyptian  newspapers'*  of  the  Mosaic  age,  which  gave  *'  a  true,  original 
and  vivid  picture  of  many  of  the  actors  of  the  Exodus."  **  After  three 
thousand  years  we  have  fallen  upon  an  Egyptian  song  alluding  concisely 
but  accurately  to  the  sUvery^  rebellion,  and  exodus  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Sinai  by  Moses."  In  one  papyrus  he  read  the  names  of 
many  Bible  characters.  There  was  Moses  and  Phineas  ;  there  was  Balaam 
and  Balak  ;  and  there  was  Jannes,  followed  by  a  blank  which,  of  course, 
contained  Jambres,  the  gap  being  just  about  long  enough  for  that  I* 

For  three  years  not  a  word  repudiating  this  discovery  seems  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  few  savants  capable  of  testing  a  hieroglyphic  trans- 
lation, but  about  that  time  appeared  a  noisy  article  in  a  French  journal, 
which  ventured  a  new  transUtion  of  these  papyri,  in  which  appeared 
prominently  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  in  the 
Red  Sea  ;  and  all  this  was  presented  as  the  result  of  the  lessons  of  M.  Ch. 
Lenormant,  of  the  College  of  France.  Owing  to  the  prominent  position 
and  acknowledged  learning  of  M.  Lenormant  this  called  forth  an  immediate 
answer  from  M.  Chabas,  who  declared  the  '^  total  inanity"  of  the  system 
of  interpretation  to  which  was  due  these  startling  discoveries.  Notwith- 
standing this  exposure  from  one  fully  qualified  to  speak,  some  scholars 

•  "The  Exodus  Papyri,"  Rev.  D.  I.  Heatb«  London,  1855. 
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were  too  much  fascinated  bj  this  theory  to  heed  his  warning,  and  the 
''  Exodus  papyri**  began  to  have  more  honor  in  certain  quarters  than  the 
Bible  account  itself,  when  the  craze  was  checked  by  the  publication  of  a 
careful,  scientific  rendering  of  these  documents  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin.* 
This  was  translated  into  French  almost  immediately  by  M.  Chabas,  who 
added  to  it  a  brilliant  preface,  in  which  he  declared  that  in  the  papyri 
could  be  found  *'  no  more  '  Jannes '  than  '  Moses/  no  more  '  Jew  *  than 
'people  of  Sem,'  no  more  'circumcision'  than  'hyssop/  no  more 
'  magician  '  than  '  sleeping  in  the  waters.'  "  f 

The  only  other  memorable  attempt  to  read  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
from  contemporaneous  Egyptian  records,  which  has  been  made  since  the 
above  critical  annihilation  of  the  '*  Exodus  papyri,*'  occurred  ten  years 
later,  when  Dr.  Franz  Joseph  Lauth  discovered,  in  a  pap3rrus  of  Leyden, 
the  name  Mesu,  and  for  various  reasons — such  as  that  this  Mesu  was  a 
"scribe,"  "author  of  writings,"  had  studied  at  On,  had  travelled  in 
Palestine,  had  made  religious  researches,  was  a  leader  of  armies,  possessed 
the  Semitic  title  of  **  champion,"  and  was  called  **  Marina  of  the  Aperiu" 
— he  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  hero  was  the  Moses  of  the 
Hebrews.  I  The  argument  was  interesting  but  by  no  means  conclusive, 
and  found  few  adherents.  Thus  has  ended  in  failure  the  effort  to  read 
the  annals  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Egyptian  records. 

II.  There  is  no  hope  thai  any  such  history  of  Israel  mil  ever  be  discovered 
in  Egypt. 

1.  No  such  record  can  be  expected  from  the  Hebrew  sepulchres,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  very  few  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  could  have  afforded 
themselves  this  luxury  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  Hebrews  were  never 
given  to  cutting  inscriptions  upon  their  sepulchres,  even  in  Palestine,  no 
single  instance  of  this  occurring  earlier  than  the  Babylonian  captivity  ; 
and  finally,  if  Joseph  or  some  other  high  official  had  built  a  tomb  and 
covered  it  with  an  account  of  the  Oppression  or  of  the  events  preceding  the 
Exodus,  and  even  if  the  government  had  not  interfered  in  the  matter,  such 
a  tomb  immediately  after  the  Exodus  would  have  been  unquestionably 
occupied  by  some  Egyptian  dignitary,  and  the  inscription  would  have  been 
erased  to  give  place  to  his  own,  as  can  be  paralleled  in  many  instances. 

2.  But  it  is  no  less  unlikely  that  an  account  of  the  entrance,  oppression, 
or  exodus  of  Israel  should  be  preserved  in  the  native  Egyptian  papyri. 
Few  Egyptians  were  interested  in  their  arrival  or  concerned  about  their 
servitude,  and  as  for  the  Exodus,  the  only  possible  place  where  this  might 
be  mentioned  would  be  in  some  private  diary  or  letter  of  that  epoch  ;  but 
unfortunately  private  notebooks  and  letters  are  scarce.  Neither  the 
Ancients  nor  the  Modems  have  been  accustomed  to  preserve  these  treasures 
in  their  coffins.  People  may  prize  a  Greek  classic,  but  seldom  a  private 
letter  relating  to  the  affairs  of  state  sufficiently  to  have  it  buried  with 

•  **Hieratto  Papyri/'  Cambridge  Essays,  1856.  t  **Sar  Le«  Papyrus  Hieratiques.** 

X  *•  Mosea  der  Bbraer.''    MQnchen,  1868. 
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them.  Tho  large  majority  of  the  papyri  discovered  have  been  books  of 
magic  and  devotion.  Some  scientitic  and  literary  works  liave  been  found 
and  many  legal  documents,  but  scarcely  any  private  correspondence  worth 
mentioning. 

3.  Some  have  seemed  to  think  that  something  might  be  discovered  in 
the  temple  deposits,  but  who  can  really  believe  that  the  Israelites  were 
ever  invited  to  take  part  in  these  dedications  ?  Others  have  had  hope  in 
the  native  Egyptian  tombs,  but  these  are  universally  tombs  of  govenmient 
officials  and  priests,  and  the  inscribed  texts  consist  of  prayers,  lists  of 
sacrifices,  family  genealogies,  a  report  of  the  offices  held  by  the  deceased 
and  of  the  property  left  by  him,  accompanied  in  the  Mosaic  period  almost 
invariably  by  a  funeral  eulogy  of  the  deceased  and  also  of  the  reigning 
king.  That  a  surveillance  was  exercised  even  over  private  monuments 
cannot  be  doubted.  In  a  private  tomb  recently  examined  by  Mr.  Griffith 
near  Siut,  the  inscription,  which  had  incidentally  mentioned  a  civil  war 
then  in  progress,  was  found  to  have  been  stopped  abruptly  and  to  have 
been  partly  erased. 

4.  It  is  an  absurd  imagination  that  any  narrative  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  Exodus  could  ever  be  gathered  from  the  national  annals  of  Egypt 
Even  though  these  national  records  had  been  like  ours  and  had  been  pre- 
served intact,  yet  we  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  find  an  account  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  Greece  alone  of  all  ancient  nations  has  recorded  her 
defeats ;  but  the  Egyptians  never  wrote  history  nor  even  biography, 
properly  so  called.  Their  writings  were  not  eUborato  and  systematic,  but 
wholly  eulogistic  and  intended  for  public  inscription  upon  temple  walls  and 
royal  tombs. 

Even  our  art  galleries  and  churches  and  cemeteries,  if  examined  never 
so  carefully,  would  hardly  throw  a  brilliant  light  upon  our  defeats  in  the 
War  of  1776;  while  it  would  be  equally  difficult  for  the  most  expert 
archffiologist,  even  in  our  era,  to  discover  the  chief  causes  and  results  of 
that  great  Revolution,  from  various  ancient  copies  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  art  galleries  of  Windsor,  the  monuments  of  Bunhill  Cemetery, 
or  even  from  the  sepulchral  tablets  of  Westminster  Abbey.  True,  a  little 
tablet  might  bo  found  in  the  Abbey,  sacred  to  the  ^lemory  of  **  William 
Wragg,  Esq. ,  of  South  Carolina,  who,  when  the  American  colonies  revolted 
from  Great  Britain,  inflexibly  maintained  his  loyalty  to  the  person  and 
government  of  his  sovereign  ;"  and  another  little  monument  erected  in  honor 
of  Major  Andr^,  **  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  his  king  and  country," 
and  is  represented  in  the  sculpture  as  being  shot ;  but  in  neither  case  is  there 
a  hint  that  the  Revolutionary  war  was  a  success  and  that  the  **  revolt"  was 
not  crushed  at  its  birth. 

It  is  noticeable  in  this  connection  that,  in  the  National  Art  Gallery  at 
Versailles,  hundreds  of  battles  are  pictured,  from  that  of  Clovis,  496  a.d., 
down  to  the  latest  time — and  every  battle  is  a  victory  for  the  French  ! 
There  is  Napoleon  entering  Berlin  in  1806,  while  the  German  women  are 
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holding  up  hands  of  sapplication  to  the  conqueror  ;  but  one  searches  in 
vain  for  a  picture  of  the  German  army  marching  through  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  in  1814,  or  the  crowning  of  William  1.  in  that  very  palace  in  1871. 
Among  the  battles  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
Napoleon,  no  one  can  help  remarking  that  there  appears  no  Waterloo. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  sovereigns,  and  their  subjects  high  in  office, 
are  not  accustomed  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  their  opponents  by 
cherishing  their  portraits  and  memorial  tablets  in  their  palaces  or  tombs. 
No  portrait  of  Washington  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  (George  III.  ;  no  picture  of  Moses  among  the  shattered  memorials  of 
Ramses  or  Menephtah. 

in.  That  the  Israelites  should  not  be  mentioned  at  all  on  the  monuments 
or  in  the  papyri  would  by  no  means  indicate  that  they  had  never  been  in 
Egypt. 

It  is  far  more  probable  that  an  incidental  reference  to  the  Hebrews 
should  be  found  than  a  detailed  account  of  their  sojourn  and  departure  ; 
yet  even  if  not  one  such  explicit  reference  could  ever  be  proved,  it  ought 
not  to  be  thought  surprising.  Only  a  few  scraps  of  the  writings  of  those 
times  have  been  preserved,  and  those  scraps  are  chiefly  found  in  temples 
and  cemeteries.  The  antiquary  who,  three  thousand  years  from  now,  will 
search  in  the  Louvre,  the  N6tre  Dame,  and  the  Pantheon  for  news  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  will  probably  declare  that  war  to  bo  a  myth  if  the 
canon  holds  then  as  now  that  silence  proves  non-existence. 

Arguments  against  the  Bible  narrative,  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the 
monuments,  reminds  one  of  the  confidence  with  which  Baron  Cuvier,  a 
little  over  half  a  century  ago,  declared,  **  This  much  is  certain,  that  they 
[the  Pyramids]  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  migration,  for  the 
Scriptures  make  no  mention  of  them*'  I 

If  it  is  accounted  a  proof  of  the  Pyramids'  non-existence  that  the  Bible 
does  not  mention  them,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  fact  that  the  monuments 
themselves  convey  to  us  not  one  solitary  whisper  concerning  the  existence 
of  the  Labyrinth,  which  Herodotus  thought  more  wonderful  than  the 
Great  Pyramid  ? 

The  silence  of  the  Scriptures  proves  no  more  than  the  silence  of  the 
monuments. 

One  might  argue  quite  as  convincingly  that  sandals  were  never  worn  in 
the  Old  and  Middle  Empires,  because  even  the  Pharaohs,  clear  down  to 
the  New  Empire,  are  represented  with  bare  feet,  were  it  not  that  in  one 
single  instance  a  man  of  the  fifth  dynasty  is  seen  holding  his  sandals  in 
his  hand.  So  far  as  the  pictures  and  statues  are  concerned,  I  know  of  no 
other  evidence  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  that  sandals  were  worn  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Equally  unaccountable  is  the  fact  that  not  a  camel  is  seen  represented 
upon  the  monuments  down  to  the  Roman  epoch,  and  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphic  texts  ;  yet  the  records  of 
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Greece  and  Assjrria,  as  well  as  Judea,  prove  that  the  Ship  of  the  Desert 
was  known  and  used  in  Egypt  centuries  before.* 

Additional  force  is  given  to  these  suggestions  when  it  is  remembered 
that  some  blanks  occur  even  in  this  fragmentary  monumental  testimony. 
There  are  entire  dynasties  which  have  wholly  disappeared. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  several  of  these  blanks  occur  at  the  very 
epochs  in  which  the  Bible  student  is  most  interested.  Scarcely  a  trace 
remains  of  the  Hyksos  djmasties,  during  which,  according  to  the  best 
chronologists,  Abraham  and  Joseph  flourished. 

Another  blank  occurs  at  the  period  immediately  following  the  Exodus  ; 
for  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
are  practically  non-existent  so  far  as  memorials  are  concerned.  If  ever 
the  Exodus  would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  records  it  would 
have  been  then  ;  but  of  that  era  no  record  on  any  subject  is  obtainable. 
We  only  know  that  in  the  reign  of  Menephtah  or  his  successor  some  terri- 
ble catastrophe  happened,  followed  by  anarchy,  and  then  that  Night  settled 
upon  Egypt. 

If  it  is  accounted  surprising  that  the  monuments  do  not  mention  the 
sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  it  is  equally  noteworthy  that  the  Bible  itself 
compresses  the  entire  history  into  one  verse  (Ex.  i.  7). 

The  silence  of  the  monuments  proves  no  more  than  the  silence  of  the 
Scriptures. 


SERMONIC  SECTION. 

"THE  TUdLhSZ  OF  TBS  POOB."  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  harvested  re- 

Bt  Albxandkr   Maclarkn.  D.D.  suits  are  due,  not  to  the  large  labors  of 

[Baptist!.  Manchester.  Eng.  ^^^  ^«7' *>"*  ^^  the  minute,  unnoticed 

toils  of  tbe  many.    Small  service  is  true 

Much  food  U  in  the  tiUage  of  the  poor,—  service,  and  the  aggregate  of  such  pro- 

Prov.  xiii.  23.  duces  large  crops.    Spade  husbandry 

Palestine  was  a  land  of  small  peas-  gets   most   out  of  the  ground.     The 

ant  proprietors,  and  the  institution  of  laborer's  allotment  of  half  an  acre  is 

the  Jubilee  was  intended  to  prevent  the  generally  more  prolific  than  the  average 

acquisition  of  large  estates  by  any  Is-  of  the  squire's  estate.    Much  may  be 

raelite.    The  consequence,  as  intended,  made  of  slender  gifts,  small  resources, 

was  a  level  of  modest  prosperity.    It  and  limited  opportunities  if  carefully 

was  "the  tillage  of  the  poor,"  the  care-  cultivated,  as  they  should  be.  and  as 

ful,  diligent  husbandry  of  the  man  who  their  very  slendemess  should  stimulate 

had  only  a  little  patch  of  land  to  look  their  being. 

after,  that  filled  the  storehouses  of  the  One  of  the  psalms  accuses  '*  the  chil- 

Holy  Land.    Hence  the  proverb  of  our  dren   of   Ephraim"    because.   **  being 

text  arose.    It  preserves  the  picture  of  armed  and  carrying  bows,  they  turned 

the  economical  conditions  in  which  it  back  in  the  day  of  battle."    lliat  say- 

originated,  and  it  is  capable  of,  and  is  ing  deduces  obligation  from  equipment, 

intended  to  have,  an  application  to  all  and  preaches  a  stringent  code  of  duty 

forms  and  fields  of  work.    In  all  it  is  to  those  who  are  In  any  direction  laige- 

•  80c.  Bib.  Arch.,  vote,  xn.jcm.  ly  gifted.    Power  to  its  last  partide  is 
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duty,  and  not  small  is  the  crime  of  those 
who,  with  great  capacities,  have  small 
desire  to  use  them,  and  leave  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  to  half-trained  soldiers, 
badly  armed. 

But  the  imagery  of  the  fight  is  not 
sufficient  to  include  all  aspects  of  Chris- 
tian effort.  The  peaceful  toil  of  the 
"  husbandman  that  labors"  stands,  in 
one  of  Paul's  letters,  side  by  side  with 
the  heroism  of  the  ' '  man  that  warreth. ' ' 
Our  text  gives  us  the  former  image,  and 
so  supplements  that  other. 

It  completes  the  lesson  of  the  psalm 
in  another  respect,  as  insisting  on  the 
importance,  not  of  the  well  endowed, 
but  of  the  slenderly  furnished,  who  are 
immensely  in  the  majority.  This  text 
is  a  message  to  ordinary,  mediocre  peo- 
ple, without  much  ability  or  influence. 

I.  It  teaches,  first,  the  responsibility 
of  small  gifts. 

It  is  no  mere  accident  that  in  our 
Lord's  great  parable  He  represents  the 
man  with  the  one  talent  as  the  hider  of 
his  g^ft.  There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in 
doing  what  we  can  do,  or  fancy  we  can 
do,  well.  There  is  a  certain  pleasure 
in  the  exercise  of  any  kind  of  gift,  be  it 
of  .body  or  mind  ;  but  when  we  know 
that  we  are  but  very  slightly  gifted  by 
Him,  there  is  a  temptation  to  say,  *'  Oh, 
it  does  not  matter  much  whether  I  con 
tribute  my  share  to  this,  that,  or  the 
other  work  or  no.  I  am  but  a  poor 
man.  My  half-crown  will  make  but  a 
small  difference  in  the  total.  I  am  pos- 
sessed of  very  little  leisure.  The  few 
minutes  that  I  can  spare  for  individual 
cultivation,  or  for  benevolent  work,  will 
not  matter  at  alL  I  am  only  an  insig- 
nificant unit ;  nobody  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  my  opinion.  It  docs  not  in  the 
least  signify  whether  I  make  my  influ- 
ence felt  in  regard  of  social,  religious, 
or  political  questions,  and  the  like.  I 
can  leave  all  that  to  the  more  influential 
men.  My  littleness  at  least  has  the  pre- 
rogative of  immunity.  My  little  finger 
would  produce  such  a  slight  impact  on 
the  scale  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  I 
apply  it  or  not.  It  is  a  good  deal  easier 
for  me  to  wrap  up  this  talent— which, 


after  all,  is  only  a  threepenny  bit,  and 
not  a  talent— and  put  it  away  and  do 
nothing." 

Yes,  but  then  you  forget,  dear  friend, 
that  responsibility  does  not  diminish 
with  the  size  of  the  gifts,  and  that  there 
is  as  great  responsibility  for  the  use  of 
the  smallest  as  there  is  for  the  use  of 
the  largest,  and  that  although  it  did  not 
matter  very  much  what  you  do  to  any- 
body but  yourself,  it  matters  all  the 
world  to  you. 

But  then,  besides  that,  my  text  tells 
you  that  it  does  matter  whether  the  poor 
man  sets  himself  to  make  the  most  of 
his  little  patch  of  ground  or  not. 
*'  There  is  much  food  in  the  tillage  of 
the  poor. "  The  slenderly  endowed  are 
the  immense  majority.  There  is  a 
genius  or  two  here  and  there,  dotted 
along  the  line  of  the  world's  and  the 
Church's  history.  The  great  men  and 
wise  men  and  mighty  men  and  wealthy 
men  may  be  counted  by  units,  but  the 
men  that  are  not  very  much  of  anything 
are  to  be  counted  by  millions.  And  un- 
less we  can  find  some  stringent  law  of 
responsibility  that  applies  to  them,  the 
bulk  of  the  human  race  will  be  under 
no  obligation  to  do  anything  either  for 
God  or  for  their  feUows,  or  for  them- 
selves. If  I  am  absolved  from  the  task 
of  bringing  my  weight  to  bear  on  the 
side  of  right  because  my  weight  is  in- 
finitesimal, and  I  am  only  one  in  a  miU- 
ion,  suppose  all  the  million  were  to 
plead  the  same  excuse  ,*  what  then  ? 
Then  there  would  not  be  any  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  ri^ht  at  all.  The 
bams  in  Palestine  were  not  filled  by 
farming  on  a  great  scale  like  that  pur- 
sued away  out  on  the  Western  prairies, 
where  one  man  will  own,  and  his  ser- 
vants will  plough,  a  furrow  for  miles 
long,  but  they  were  filled  by  the  small 
industries  of  the  owners  of  tiny  patches. 

The  "tillage  of  the  poor,*'  meaning 
thereby,  not  the  mendicant,  but  the 
peasant-owner  of  a  little  plot,  yielded 
the  bulk  of  the  "food."  The  whole- 
some  old  proverb,  "  many  littles  make 
a  mickle,"  is  as  true  about  the  influence 
brought  to  bear  in  the  world  to  arrest 
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evil  and  to  sweetea  corruption  as  it  is 
aboat  anything];  besides.  Ctirist  lias  a 
great  deal  more  need  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  small  patches  that  He  gives  to  the 
most  of  us  than  He  has  even  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  large  estates  that  He  be- 
stows on  a  few.  Responsibility  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  amoont  of  gift,  but 
is  equally  stringent,  entire,  and  abso- 
lute, whatsoever  be  the  magnitude  of 
the  endowments  from  which  it  arises. 

Let  me  remind  you,  too,  how  the 
same  virtues  and  excellencies  can  be 
practised  in  the  administering  of  the 
smallest  as  in  that  of  the  greatest  gifts. 
Men  say— I  dare  say  some  of  you  have 
said—"  Oh  I  if  I  were  eloquent  like  So- 
and-So ;  rich  like  somebody  else ;  a 
man  of  weight  and  importance  like  some 
other,  how  I  would  consecrate  my 
powers  to  the  Master  I  But  I  am  slow  of 
speech,  or  nobody  minds  me,  or  I  have 
but  very  liule  that  I  can  give."  Yes  I 
"  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is 
least  is  faithful  also  in  much."  If  you 
do  not  utilize  the  capacity  possessed  to 
increase  the  estate  would  only  be  to  in- 
crease the  crop  of  weeds  from  its  uncul- 
tivated clods.  We  never  palm  off  a 
greater  deception  on  ourselves  than 
when  we  try  to  hoodwink  conscience  by 
pleading  narrow  gifts  as  an  excuse  for 
boundless  indolence,  and  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  if  we  could  do  more  we 
should  be  less  inclined  to  do  nothing. 
The  most  largely  endowed  has  no  more 
obligation  and  no  fairer  field  than  the 
most  slenderly  gifted  lies  under  and 


All  service  coming  from  the  same 
motive  and  tending  to  the  same  end  is 
the  same  with  €k>d. 

Not  the  magnitude  of  the  act,  but  the 
motive  thereof,  determines  the  whole 
character  of  the  life  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  The  same  graces  of  obedience, 
consecration,  quick  sympathy,  self- 
denying  effort  may  be  cultivated  and 
manifested  in  the  dealing  out  of  a  half- 
penny as  in  the  administration  of  mill- 
ions. The  smallest  rainbow  in  the 
tiniest  drop  that  hangs  from  some  sooty 
eave  and  catches  the  sunlight  has  pre- 


cisely the  same  lines,  in  the  same  order, 
as  the  great  arch  that  strides  across  half 
the  sky.  If  you  go  to  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, or  to  the  other  end  of  it  among 
the  Scotch  Hebrides,  you  will  find  the 
hexagonal  basaltic  pillars  all  of  iden- 
tically the  same  pattern  and  shape, 
whether  their  height  be  measured  by 
feet  or  by  tenths  of  an  inch.  Big  or  lit- 
tle, they  obey  exactly  the  same  law. 
There  is  "  much  food  in  the  tillage  of 
the  poor." 

n.  But  now,  note,  again,  how  there 
must  be  a  diligent  cultivation  of  the 
small  gifts. 

The  inventor  of  this  proverb  had 
looked  carefully  and  sympathetically  at 
the  way  in  which  the  little  peasant  pro- 
prietors worked  ;  and  he  saw  in  that  a 
pattern  for  all  life.  It  is  not  always  the 
case,  of  course,  that  a  little  holding 
means  good  husbandry,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally so  ;  and  you  will  find  few  waste 
comers  and  few  unweeded  patches  on 
the  ground  of  a  man  whose  whole 
ground  is  measured  by  rods  instead  of 
by  miles.  There  will  usually  be  little 
waste  time,  and  few  neglected  oj^^r- 
tunities  of  working  in  the  case  of  the 
peasant  whose  subsistence,  with  that  of 
his  family,  depends  on  the  diligent  and 
wise  cropping  of  the  little  patch  that 
does  belong  to  him. 

And  so,  dear  brethren,  if  you  and  1 
have  to  take  our  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  two-talented  men,  the  commonplace 
run  of  ordinary  people,  the  more  rea- 
son for  us  to  enlarge  our  gifts  by  a  sedu- 
lous diligence,  by  an  unwearied  perse- 
verance, by  a  keen  look-out  for  all  op- 
portunities of  service,  and  above  all  by 
a  prayerful  dependence  upon  Him  from 
whom  alone  comes  the  power  to  toil, 
and  who  alone  gives  the  increase.  The 
less  we  are  conscious  of  large  gifts  the 
more  we  should  be  bowed  in  dependence 
on  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
and  perfect  gift ;  and  who  gives  accord- 
ing to  His  wisdom  ;  and  the  more  ear- 
nestly should  we  use  that  slender  pos- 
session which  (}od  may  have  given  ur. 
Industry  applied  to  small  natural  capac- 
ity will  do  far  more  than  larger  power 
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rusted  away  by  sloth.  You  all  know 
that  it  is  80  in  regard  of  daily  life,  and 
common  business,  and  the  acquisition 
of  mundane  sciences  and  arts.  It  is  Just 
as  true  in  regard  of  the  Christian  race, 
and  of  the  Christian  Church's  work  of 
witness. 

Who  are  they  who  have  done  the 
most  in  this  world  for  Qod  and  for 
men?  The  largely  endowed  menf 
"Not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble  are  called. "  The  coral 
insect  is  microscopic,  but  it  will  build 
up  from  the  profoondest  depth  of  the 
ocean  a  reef  against  which  the  whole 
Pacific  may  dash  in  vain.  It  is  the 
small  gifts  that,  after  all,  are  the  impor- 
tant ones.  So  let  us  cultivate  them  the 
more  earnestly,  the  more  humbly  we 
think  of  our  own  capacity.  Play  well 
thy  part ;  there  all  the  honor  lies.  Ckxl, 
who  has  bailded  up  some  of  the  tower- 
ing Alps  out  of  mica  flakes,  builds  up 
His  Church  out  of  infinitesimally  small 
particles  —  slenderly  endowed  men 
touched  by  the  consecration  of  His 
love, 

HL  Lastly,  let  me  remind  you  of  the 
harvest  reaped  from  these  slender  gifts 
when  sedulously  tilled. 

Two  great  results  of  such  conscien- 
tious cultivation  and  use  of  small  re- 
sources and  opportunities  may  be  sug- 
gested as  included  in  that  abundant 
"  food"  of  which  the  text  speaks. 

The  faithfully  used  faculty  increases. 
To  him  that  '*hath  shall  be  given." 
"  Oh,  if  I  had  a  wider  sphere,  how  I 
would  flame  in  it,  and  fill  it  I"  Then 
twinkle  your  best  in  your  little  sphere, 
and  that  will  bring  a  wider  one  some 
time  or  other.  For,  as  a  rule,  and  in 
the  general,  though  with  exceptions, 
opportunities  come  to  the  man  that  can 
use  them ;  and  roughly,  but  yet  sub- 
stantially, men  are  set  in  this  world 
where  they  can  shine  to  the  most  ad- 
vantage to  €k>d.  Fill  your  place  ;  and 
If  you,  like  Paul,  have  borne  witness 
for  the  Master  in  little  Jerusalem,  He 
win  not  keep  you  (here,  but  carry  you 
to  bear  witness  for  Him  in  imperial 
Borne  itself. 


The  old  fable  of  the  man  who  told  his 
children  to  dig  all  over  the  field  and 
they  would  find  treasure,  has  its  true 
application  in  regard  of  Christian  effort 
and  faithful  stewardship  of  the  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  us.  The  sons  found  no 
gold,  but  they  improved  the  field,  and 
secured  its  bearing  golden  harvests,  and 
they  strengthened  their  own  muscles, 
which  was  better  than  gold.  Bo,  if  we 
want  larger  endowments,  let  us  hpnest- 
ly  use  what  we  possess,  and  use  wiU 
make  growth. 

The  other  issue,  about  whicli  I  need 
not  say  more  than  a  word,  is  that  the 
final  reward  of  all  faithful  service— 
"  Enter  thou  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord" 
— is  said,  not  to  the  brilliant,  but  to  the 
"faithful,"  servant.  In  that  great 
parable,  which  is  the  very  text-book  of 
this  whole  subject  of  gifts  and  responsi- 
bilities and  recompense,  the  men  who 
were  entrusted  with  unequal  sums  used 
these  unequal  sums  with  equal  dili- 
gence, as  is  manifest  by  the  fact  that 
they  realized  an  equal  rate  of  increase. 
He  that  got  two  talents  made  two  more 
out  of  them,  and  he  that  had  five  did  no 
more ;  for  he,  too,  but  doubled  his 
capital.  So.  because  the  poorer  servant 
with  his  two,  and  the  richer  with  his 
ten,  had  equally  cultivated  their  di- 
versely measured  estates,  they  were 
identical  in  reward ,  and  to  each  of 
them  the  same  thing  is  said  :  "  Enter 
thou  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord."  It 
matters  little  whether  we  copy  some 
great  picture  upon  a  canvas  as  big  as 
the  side  of  a  house,  or  upon  a  thumb- 
nail :  the  main  thing  is  that  we  copy  it 
If  we  truly  employ  whatsoever  gifts 
€k>d  has  given  to  us,  then  we  shall  be 
accepted  according  to  that  we  have,  and 
not  according  to  that  we  have  not. 


SoHBTiHBS  a  man  gets  a  thought,  de- 
velops it,  works  it  over,  and  fathoms 
its  secret  meaning ;  and  sometimes  a 
thought  gets  the  man,  elaborates  him 
and  works  him  over,  and  becomes  the 
leaven  of  the  personality.  —  Btuekm^ 
berg. 
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TBI  GAPACITZSS  07  TBB  SOUL. 

By  Rkv.  Dwioht   M.  Pbatt,  M.A. 
[Conorboational],  Portland,  Ms. 

And  Qod  $aid.  Let  u§  make  man  in  our 

own  image,  qfter  our  oum  likensm. 

80  Qod  created  man  in  His  own  image, 

in  the  image  of  Qod  created  He  him. — 

Qen.  L  26,  27. 

This  is  what  inspired  Scripture  says 
of  man.  The  average  person  has  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  profound 
significance  of  this  statement.  Oonse- 
quently  he  is  ignorant  of  the  glories  and 
possibilities  of  his  own  nature.  If  he  is 
debased  it  is  because  he  has  never 
learned  God's  estimate  of  his  endow- 
ments ;  and  thus  has  debased  views  of 
himself.  When  David  discovered  the 
mysteries  and  inherent  grandeur  of  his 
own  being,  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  am  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made."  Look- 
ing up  with  devout  adoration  to  Jeho- 
vah, he  said.  "  What  is  man  that  Thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man 
that  Thou  visitest  him?"  Thou  art 
mindful  of  him  only  because  thou  hast 
made  him  but  a  little  lower  than  Qod, 
The  fulness  of  this  truth  is  brought  to 
light  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  glory 
of  Qod  and  the  dignity  of  man  both 
have  intimate  and  unceasing  fellowship 
in  his  incarnate  life.  And  man  is  exalt- 
ed in  proportion  as  he  takes  Qod's  esti- 
mate of  his  being  and  endowments. 

I.  I  have  been  thinking  of  late  of  the 
capacities  of  the  human  soul.  What 
infinite  possibilities  are  wrapped  up  in 
every  human  being  I  What  mighty 
achievements  have  been  wrought  by  the 
intellect  in  the  various  realms  of  inves- 
tigation and  discovery  !  How  the  soul 
of  man  has  winged  its  flight  to  the  in- 
finite in  every  department  of  thought— 
in  science  and  art,  in  music,  poetry  and 
philosophy,  in  the  study  of  man.  and  in 
visions  of  Qod. 

1.  In  the  realm  of  mathematics,  for 
example,  look  at  Newton,  the  discov- 
erer of  the  Calculus  and  the  author  of 
the  Principia,  which  the  great  La  Place 
regarded  as  pre-eminent  above  all  the 
productions  of  the  human  intellect.   His 


keen  eye  penetrated  the  secrets  of  na< 
ture.  Back  of  the  visible  manifestation 
he  saw  invisible  law.  He  stood  intel- 
lectually on  so  lofty  an  eminence  that 
the  whole  universe  seemed  open  to  his 
piercing  gaze.  He  tracked  the  planets 
through  the  labyrinth  of  space,  fiy  one 
flash  of  thought  he  saw  that  the  force 
that  determined  the  fall  of  the  apple 
was  the  very  force  which  curved  the 
cannon  ball  in  its  flight,  the  moon  in  its 
orbit,  and  the  sun  in  its  majestic  circuit 
through  the  skies.  Thus  he  discovered 
the  law  of  gravitation.  Thus  his  pene- 
trating mind  fathomed  the  distances  of 
space,  and  invented  methods  of  investi- 
gation and  analysis  so  intricate  and  so 
profound  that  only  a  few  of  the  world's 
brightest  intellects  have  been  able  to 
follow  him.  And  yet  from  this  lofty 
eminence  of  vision  and  knowledge,  even 
while  his  sovereign  mind  was  taking 
unfettered  excursions  into  the  realms  of 
infinity,  ho  said.  "  I  know  not  what  I 
may  appear  to  the  world,  but  to  myself 
I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy 
playing  with  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore, 
while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all 
undiscovered  before  me." 

2.  Every  great  intellect  demonstrates 
the  marvellous  capacities  of  the  human 
soul.  And  their  diversity  of  endowment 
gives  additional  suggestion  of  the  soul's 
infinite  possibilities  for  expansion  and 
achievement.  Newton  embodied  one 
phase  of  power,  Shakespeare  another. 
As  the  one  saw  into  the  profound  depths 
of  the  material  universe,  so  the  other 
saw  into  the  profound  depths  and  mys- 
teries of  human  nature.  Shakespeare's 
mind  was  cosmopolitan.  He  was  the 
greatest  uninspired  student  of  man.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge* 
of  the  human  soul.  He  fathomed  its 
secrets.  He  understood  its  moral  and 
spiritual  laws.  He  had  the  power  to 
place  himself  in  intelligent  and  vital 
connection  with  men  of  every  age,  race, 
and  condition ;  with  infancy  and  ma- 
turity ;  with  peasant  and  king ;  with 
devil  and  saint.  Hypocrisy  could  not  de- 
ceive him,  nor  virtue  outstrip  his  vision 
of   purity.    With   equal  accuracy  he 
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measured  the  shallowness  of  folly  and 
the  profundity  of  wisdom.  The  men- 
tal condition  and  moral  character  of 
mankind  at  large  seemed  to  be  open  to 
his  searching  eye.  He  spanned  the  dis- 
tance between  heaven  and  hell.  He 
demonstrated  in  the  infinite  sweep  of 
his  own  vision  the  capacity  of  every 
soul  to  take  in,  understand,  and  con- 
'  dously  reproduce  the  satanic  or  an- 
gelic What  possibilities  of  fancy,  of 
knowledge,  of  moral  diversity,  of 
spiritual  attaioment  his  thought  re- 
veals !  The  soul  of  man  is  bounded  only 
by  the  eternity  and  infinity  of  God. 

8.  Consider  another  illustration  of  its 
marvellous  and  diverse  capacity.  Per- 
haps no  musical  composer  has  ever  sur- 
passed Handel  in  majesty  and  sublimity 
of  conception.  His  "  Messiah"  is  the 
prince  of  oratorios.  The  average  mor- 
tal, in  the  discord  and  ignorance  of  his 
being,  is  hardly  able  to  conceive  of  the 
workings  of  such  a  musical  souL  He 
thinks  in  music  as  we  think  in  language. 
Indeed,  to  him  the  highest  langua)2:e  is 
the  harmony  of  sound  ;  the  highest 
thought  the  revelations  and  possibilities 
of  such  harmony.  Words  fail  in  such 
composition  ;  words  are  no  longer  need- 
ed, as  the  soul  voices  its  discoveries  id 
the  articulate  language  of  the  celestial 
world.  I  know  nothing  more  suggestive 
of  heaven  and  of  the  infinite  capacity  of 
the  soul  for  endless  attainment  and 
felicity  than  the  divine  oratorios  bom 
in  the  mind  of  mortal  man.  What 
capacity  for  invention,  what  wide  ex- 
cursions of  creative  thought,  what 
visions  of  glory  in  giving  birth  to  the 
"Fidelio"  of  Beethoven,  the  "Re- 
quiem** of  Mozart,  or  the  *' Messiah" 
of  Handel !  Tet  the  capacity  for  music 
and  harmony  is  a  universal  endowment. 
In  every  human  soul  there  are  possibili- 
ties for  beauty,  harmony,  Joy,  glory, 
of  which  the  world  has  not  so  much  as 
even  dreamed.  Man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  €k)d.  "  In  the  image  of  €k)d 
created  He  him." 

4.  Consider  once  more  the  capacity 
of  the  soul  for  art.  Raphael  and  An- 
gelo  caught  the  spirit  of  their  age.    In 


their  inmost  being  they  felt  the  impulse 
of  coming  reformation  and  progress. 
The  Christ  of  history  had  given  them 
their  ideal  of  man  and  their  vision  of 
spiritual  beauty.  In  sculpture  and 
painting  they  reproduced  and  embodied 
their  thought.  The  medieeval  world 
had  never  witnessed  such  an  exaltation 
of  Christ  as  in  the  painting  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  Rome. 
In  that  picture  Christ "  stands  before  us 
as  the  head  of  all  humanity,  as  the  goal 
of  all  progress,  as  the  consummation  of 
all  earthly  glory."  The  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  has  been  calleu  the  most 
eloquent  of  all  sermons  on  the  immediate 
communion  of  Christ  with  the  whole 
united  world. 

Raphael  did  for  the  infant  Christ  what 
Angelo  did  for  the  mature  Christ.  He 
gave  to  the  infancy  of  the  Redeemer  the 
first  full  tribute  of  beauty  which  art 
could  lend.  His  paintings  of  the  Divine 
Child  have  ennobled  and  purified  the 
thought  of  mankind  for  four  centuries. 
Their  conception  of  the  perfect  human- 
ity, of  the  perfect  beauty  and  sinlessness 
of  Jesus,  reveal  in  the  artist,  and  con- 
sequently in  all  men,  a  like  capacity  for 
divine  loveliness  and  symmetry  of  char- 
acter. In  the  lofty  flights  of  his  sancti- 
fied imagination  and  in  his  subtle  dis- 
cernment of  spiritual  beauty,  no  subject 
was  worthy  of  Raphaers  skill  but  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus.  His  paintings  are 
the  crown  of  art.  What  elegance  and 
refinement  of  thought  I  What  delicacy 
of  execution  t  What  marveUous  capac- 
ity to  enter  into  the  innt;r  sanctuary  of 
the  human  soul  and  portray  on  canvas 
the  revelations  of  that  most  holy  place ! 

The  soul  of  a  Raphael  or  an  Angelo 
suggests  unlimited  power,  boundless 
vision,  and  possibilities  of  eternal  cle- 
velopment.  Infinite  stretches  of  thought 
are  wrapped  up  in  every  soul,  for  he 
who  can  delight  in  the  works  of  Raph- 
ael shows  within  himself  degrees  of  the 
same  power,  which  are  capable  of  the 
same  eternal  expansion. 

6.  Take  one  other  illustration  of  the 
sours  inherent  grandeur  and  power— -the 
capacity  for  spiritual  vision.    The  Apos- 
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tie  John  is  the  highest  example  of  com- 
munion with  €k>d.  Independent  of 
rerelation,  he  demonstrates  as  a  man 
among  men  the  capacity  of  the  human 
soul  for  insight  into  the  profound  reali- 
ties of  spiritual  truth  and  for  intimate 
fellowship  with  his  Maker.  He  leaned 
upon  the  bosom  of  Jesus.  This  has 
its  spiritual  application  as  well  as  pbj- 
sical.  In  his  innermost  nature  he  com- 
muned with  Christ.  No  other  com- 
panionship so  feasted  his  soul.  The 
belov^ed  John  wrote  his  gospel  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Church  universal  that 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  €k>d.  But  in 
order  to  do  this,  he  must  first  know  the 
proofs  of  His  divinity  in  his  own  soul. 
Every  word  of  the  fourth  gospel  is 
written  out  of  the  deep  knowledge  of 
experience. 

We  stand  and  look  upon  the  snow- 
capped mountain  glistening  in  the  per- 
petual glory  of  the  sun*s  radiance.  It 
is  miles  above  us.  Yet  we  can  see  its 
majestic  beauty,  can  catch  inspiration 
from  its  grandeur,  can  understand  its 
revelations  of  God  ;  we  can  even  scale 
its  summit,  until,  by  means  of  its  lofty 
altitude,  our  faces  touch  the  sky.  So 
in  the  realm  of  character.  The  Holy 
Christ  towers  far  above  the  world  of 
poor  sinful  humanity,  yet  by  the  in- 
herent endowments  of  the  soul  we  can 
see  and  know  His  divinity,  and  by 
means  of  His  own  spirit  rise  into  the 
high  altitudes  of  the  Christlike  life.  In 
no  other  realm  of  thought  and  experi- 
ence does  man  so  demonstrate  his  orig- 
inal likeness  to  (jk>d.  The  seer  of 
Patmos  saw  beyond  the  horizons  of 
earth  to  the  full  glory  of  the  celestial 
world  ;  yet  by  means  of  his  writings  we 
can  see  the  same  visions  and  rise  to  the 
same  saintly  life.  The  capacity  for 
spiritual  vision  and  attainment  is  a  uni- 
versal endowment,  and  the  divinest  gift 
^f  €k)d  to  the  race. 

n.  What  range  of  power  and  what 
sweep  of  thought  w:  have  Just  consid- 
ered :  power  to  penetrate  the  remote 
regions  of  space  and  bring  back  the 
secrets  of  the  material  universe  ;  power 
jto  fathpQ}  the  deepcBt  mysjterie^  of  tlie 


human  soul  and  reveal  the  inner  life  of 
man ;  power  to  know  celestial  harmo- 
nies and  bring  the  music  of  heaven  to 
earth ;  power  to  catch  the  glories  of 
Divine  character  and  reproduce  them  in 
marble  and  flash  them  forth  on  can- 
vas ;  power  to  see  into  the  holy  depths 
of  Christ's  nature  and  enter  into  eternal 
and  intimate  fellowship  with  Him. 

Newton,  Shakespeare,  Handel,  Raph- 
ael, and  the  saintly  John,  each  repre- 
sents a  distinct  capacity  of  the  human 
soul.  In  them  we  see  the  grandeur  and 
the  glory  of  man*s  original  endowment 
Yet  these  capacities  in  these  men  of 
genius  were  not  isolated  gifts.  Newton 
was  not  exclusively  a  scientist  and 
Shakespeare  solely  a  poet.  In  some  de- 
gree the  capacity  for  poetry  resided  in 
the  former,  and  the  capacity  for  science 
in  the  latter;  for  Newton  could  in- 
terpret Shakespeare  and  Shakespeare 
understand  Newton.  So  of  each  and 
of  all ;  there  is  a  community  of  endow- 
ment among  all  men,  and  in  some  de- 
gree, latent  or  expressed,  there  are  music 
and  poetry,  science  and  art  in  every 
human  soul,  and  the  capacity  also  to 
know  and  commune  with  Ckxl. 

What  does  this  teach  us  of  man's  in- 
herent glory  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  glorified  eternity  ?  What  does  this 
reveal  of  the  exaltation  and  supremacy 
of  Christ  ?  He  is  the  ideal  and  repre- 
sentative man.  He  is  the  type  of  what 
is  possible  in  some  degree  to  all  men. 
He  is  greater  than  Newton,  for  He  is 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  which  New- 
ton explored  ;  greater  than  Shakespeare, 
for  He  made  man.  whose  inner  life 
Shakespeare  sought  to  know  ;  He  is  the 
Author  of  all  harmony,  the  Source  of 
all  beauty,  the  Giver  of  spiritual  sight, 
and  combines  in  His  soul  the  music  ot 
Handel,  the  art  of  Raphael,  the  vision 
of  John. 

Now  every  man  made  in  the  image  of 
Gk)d  has,  in  his  original  endowment, 
likeness  to  Christ,  for  Christ  is  simply 
the  revelation  and  restoration  of  man  as 
€k)d  created  him.  Do  you  not  see, 
dear  hearer,  ground  for  the  Psalmist's 
surprising  l^tte.rance   regarding  man: 
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"For  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little 
lower  than  God"  ?  Do  you  not  see 
glories  and  possibilities  in  your  own 
life  of  which  you  never  dreamed  ? 

in.  We  are  not  apt  to  take  in  the 
profound  significance  of  Christ's  incar- 
nation. The  union  of  €k>d  and  man  in 
His  Divine  Person  was  meant  to  teach 
our  nearness  to  God,  both  by  creation 
and  redemption.  His  actual  humanity 
demonstrates  the  possibility  of  such 
union  and  the  exalted  sphere  in  which 
man  should  live,  move,  and  have  his 
being.  A  sinless  man  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  in  fellowship  with  Ckxl.  Je- 
hovah does  not  mock  us  by  the  exalted 
standard  of  perfect  holiness.  He  sim- 
ply pays  a  tribute  to  our  capacity  and 
ioberent  moral  grandeur.  Ttie  redemp- 
tion of  man  is  simply  a  reincarnation. 
The  glory  of  humanity  is  that€k>d  does 
actually  reside  in  His  people.  They  be- 
come transformed  into  His  likeness. 
They  become  glorified  by  His  life. 

To  even  conceive  of  these  mental  and 
moral  conditions  is  to  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  their  being  realized  in  our 
own  lives.  That  which  the  mind  can 
know  and  the  heart  desire  is  by  that 
very  fact  within  the  reach  of  actual  ex- 
perience. 

IV.  Such  are  the  possibilities  of  the 
human  soul.  And  with  such  capacities 
of  mind  and  heart,  what  manner  of  per- 
sons ought  we  then  to  be  ?  By  creation 
God  made  us  kings,  for  He  placed  man 
at  the  head  of  the  created  imiverse  and 
put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his 
feet.  By  redemption  He  made  us  both 
kings  and  priests,  restoring  our  sover- 
eignty, and  introducing  us  to  the  inti- 
mate communion  and  privileges  of  His 
inner  sanctuary.  He  has  opened  to  us 
all  realms  of  His  universe  for  discovery 
and  knowledge.  The  soul  of  a  Mozart 
era  Beethoven  may  roam  at  pleasure 
through  all  the  harmonious  aisles  of  na- 
ture's majestic  cathedral,  and  never 
reach  its  limit  of  rapture  and  achieve- 
ment. Earth  and  heaven  are  open  to 
all  searchers  for  truth,  to  all  who  re- 
spond to  the  infinite  possibilities  of 
their  own  being.    The  doors  of  (Jod's 


temples  are  ever  wide  open  to  those 
who  aspire  to  the  cultivation  and  enrich- 
ment of  their  own  immortal  natures. 

What  are  the  thoughts  that  occupy 
us  ?  Are  we  using  the  muck  rake,  when 
we  should  be  reaching  up  for  the  prof- 
fered crown  ?  Are  we  feeding  our  souls 
with  the  vanishing  husks  of  worldly 
enjoyment,  when  the  substantial  reali- 
ties of  intellectual  and  spiritual  wealth 
promise  the  soul  eternal  felicity  and 
growth? 

*'  Look  bow  we  grovel  here  below. 
Fond  of  the  earthly  tojs  ; 
Onr  souls  can  neither  fly  nor  go 
To  reach  immortal  joys." 

The  good  things  of  earth  are  simply 
ministers  to  our  higher  need.  Have 
you  ever  understood  the  profound  phi- 
losophy of  Christ's  words:  ''Be  not 
anxious  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat, 
or  what  ye  shall  drink  ;  nor  yet  for 
your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is 
not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the 
body  than  raiment"  ?  Even  the  lily  in 
its  loveliness  and  the  bird  in  its  ecstatic 
freedom  ought  to  teach  you  of  higher 
things.  Life  is  character.  Life  is  en- 
richment of  soul.  Life  is  the  unlimited 
expansion  of  the  immortal  capacities  of 
mind  and  heart.  Life  is  the  substantial 
attainment  of  knowledge  and  holiness. 
Life  is  the  free,  unfettered  exercise  of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the 
good.    Life  is  fellowship  with  Gk)d. 

Is  this  what  life  Is  to  you,  dear  hear- 
er? We  never  can  rest  in  the  enjoy- 
ments and  wealth  of  earth.  "  Our  souls 
are  restless,  oh  God,  until  they  rest  in 
thee,"  said  the  great  Augustine.  His 
great  heart  soon  sickened  of  the  cheap 
pleasures  of  a  day.  And  any  soul  con- 
scious of  its  own  dignity  and  worth  will 
transfer  its  affections  from  the  fleeting 
to  the  substantial,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

V.  I  love  to  dwell  upon  the  possibili- 
ties of  eternity.  We  are  bounded  here 
on  every  hand.  The  body  hampers  the 
soul.  Sinful  environment  hinders  de- 
velopment. We  all  feel  in  the  quiet 
moments  of  serious  reflection  that  we 
ar^  R0$  whfit  w©  ought  to  be  or  what 
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we  might  be.  We  feel  as  though  the 
wings  of  aspiration  were  clipped.  We 
are  conscious  of  unrealized  possibilities 
in  the  soul.  When  we  hear  the  ora- 
torio of  the  '*  Messiah,"  we  are  confident 
that  there  Is  capacity  In  us  for  coming 
closer  and  closer  to  the  mysteries  and 
delights  of  Handel's  Inner  life.  We 
feel  that  there  are  latent  possibilities  In 
our  natures  which  God  intended  for  de- 
velopment and  exercise.  E^ery  great 
life  touches  us  in  the  same  way.  We 
would  like  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
Newton  as  he  explores  the  wonders  and 
mysteries  of  the  universe  at  large.  We 
covet  opportunity  to  develop  the  mind 
until  we  can  have  fellowship  with  such 
men  as  Shakespeare,  such  artists  as 
Raphael,  such  refined  characters  as  the 
saintly  John. 

Now,  beloved,  these  longings  are  yet 
to  be  realized. 

The  strings  of  the  soul  are  to  be  un- 
loosed in  heaven.  Its  capacities  will 
have  the  freest  scope  for  exercise  and 
expansion.  Your  love  for  music,  for 
art,  for  science  ;  your  desire  for  growth, 
for  holiness,  for  God,  will  be  met  and 
satisfied.  The  only  true  employment 
of  life  here  is  in  preparation  for  such  a 
life  hereafter.  God  made  us  in  His 
own  image.  We  shall  never  be  full- 
grown  men  until  that  Image  Is  restored, 
until  all  the  capacities  of  the  soul  revel 
in  the  sunlight  of  His  love  and  roam  at 
pleasure  over  all  realms  of  knowledge 
and  enter  into  all  the  joys  and  secrets 
of  holy  life. 


FLAIITS  AND  OOBXnSB-STOIRIS. 

By  J.  B.  Rankin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prbsi- 
DENT  OF  Howard  Univbbsity, 
Washinqton,  D.  C. 

That  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up 
in  their  youth;  that  our  daughters 
may  be  as  corner-stones  polished  after 
the  similitude  of  a  palace.-^PaaXms 
cxUv.  12. 

This  psalm  might  be  called  a  war- 
psalm.  You  can  almost  hear  in  \i  the 
din  of  the  conflict  and  the  shoutings  of 


the  captains.  Its  author  is  the  same 
boy  David  that  kept  sheep  against  the 
lions  and  the  bears  on  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem,  and  put  to  flight  the  armies 
of  the  aliens  under  Goliath  of  Gath,  the 
king,  the  captain,  the  poet ;  a  man  that 
could  do  things  and  sing  them.  He  re- 
joices in  God  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  the 
God  of  battles  ;  the  Behig  who  consti- 
tuted him  for  service ;  who  taught  his 
hands  to  war  and  his  fingers  to  fight ; 
who  covered  his  kingly  crest,  nay,  ear- 
lier his  naked  head,  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle ;  who  sent  His  messenger  from  above, 
and  took  him  and  delivered  him  out  of 
the  great  waters,  and  from  the  hand  of 
strange  children.  But  the  war  he  cele- 
brates is  a  war  that  ends  in  peace.  The 
Philistines  go  down  before  the  Lord's 
Anointed,  as  they  always  must.  The 
mailed  hand  of  the  God-guided  warrior 
is  only  to  pluck  for  the  people  the  net- 
tle-bloom of  safety,  so  that  industry  and 
integrity  may  dwell  together  undis- 
turbed ;  for  the  psalm  closes  with  pic- 
tures of  serenity  and  beauty  almost  un- 
equalled. "  That  our  sons  may  be  as 
plants  grown  up  in  their  youth  ;  that 
our  daughters  may  be  as  corner-stones 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  pal- 
ace ;  that  our  gamers  may  be  full, 
affording  all  manner  of  store  ;  that  our 
sheep  may  bring  forth  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  in  our  streets ;  that 
our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labor  ;  that 
there  be  no  breaking  in  nor  going  out ; 
that  there  be  no  complaining  in  the 
streets.  Happy  is  that  people  that  is  in 
such  a  case  ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people 
whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

The  subject  which  I  want  to  discuss 
this  morning  is  Plants  and  Corner- 
stones ;  or,  Youth-£lement  in  Family 
Life.  "  That  our  sons  may  be  as  plants 
grown  up  in  their  youth ;  that  our 
daughters  may  be  as  comer-stones  pol- 
ished after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 

Ah,  the  havoc  that  war  makes  with 
youth  I  It  is  the  youth  of  a  land,  the 
first-fruits  of  home-life,  that  go  with 
their  fresh  lips  and  brave  hearts  into  the 
imminent  deadly  breach  when  war 
comes.    It  is  the  youth  of  the  land  that 
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come  trooping  In  their  unstained  man- 
hood from  th<»  embrace  of  mothers  and 
sisters;  that  laydown  the  implements 
of  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  work- 
shop ;  that  fling  away  all  the  dreams  of 
their  book-life  in  schools  and  colleges, 
the  glowing  perspective  of  manhood ; 
that  trample  on  the  aspirations  of  their 
dearest  ones  even,  and,  girt  with  the 
nation's  uniform,  and  marching  under 
the  nation's  hallowed  emblems,  go 
forth  for  €k)d,  for  home,  for  native 
land.  "That  our  sons  may  be  as 
plants  grown  up  in  their  youth."  Ah, 
how  touchingly  in  his  poem  on  Water- 
loo does  the  poet  Byron  speak  of  the 
unretuming  brave  1  They  go  forth, 
and  disappear  from  life  forever.  For 
four  hours  I  once  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  Willard's  Hotel,  in  Washington, 
while  President  Lincoln  reviewed  the 
troops  of  General  Bumside,  as  they  filed 
past  on  their  way  to  the  battles  of  the 
wfldemess — a  large  number  of  them 
never  to  come  back.  The  unretuming 
brave  I  What  a  history  beneath  every 
one  of  those  uniforms  ;  what  ties  going 
back  to  thousands  of  homes— ties  to  be 
sundered  forever  1 

The  Psalmist  David  was  a  warrior- 
king.  He  knew  what  war  costs  in 
young  life.  He  knew  what  all  that 
meant  which  was  predicted  by  Samuel, 
when  the  Israelites  wanted  a  king  to 
reign  orer  them ;  wanted  to  set  up  a 
family  establishment  of  royalty  among 
the  nations.  "He  will  take  your  sons 
and  appoint  them  for  himself,  for  his 
chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen ;  and 
some  shall  run  before  his  chariots." 
The  fathers  and  the  mothers  want  the 
sons  in  their  homes.  They  are  the 
beautiful  staffs  on  which  their  parents 
would  lean  when  sorrow  comes,  when 
old  age  comes.  There  is  nothing  more 
attractive  or  holy  out  of  heaven  than 
the  reverence  of  a  true  son  for  his  father 
—is  not  €k)d  our  Father  ?— than  the  love 
of  a  pure  boy  for  his  mother.  The  boy 
to  whom  his  father  is  a  kind  of  elder 
brother— how  holy  is  the  epithet,  since 
Jesus  has  hallowed  it,  by  becoming 
oars ;  the  boy  to  whom  his  mother  is 


the  ideal  of  all  excellence.  Yes,  the  boy 
that  is  in  love  with  his  mother  is  the 
boy  that'can  be  poorly  spared  from  the 
scene  of  existence.  I  never  see  a  boy 
with  his  mother  leaning  on  his  arm  but 
my  heart  is  touched  to  tears.  The 
coarse-textured,  blustering  braggado- 
cios, who  are  afraid  of  the  rude  boy- 
opinion,  the  bully-opinion  that  is  among 
boys,  that  makes  a  lad  think  of  his 
being  in  his  mother's  society  as  being 
tied  to  his  mother's  apron-strings,  and  of 
his  father's  kind  counsels  as  the  fault- 
finding of  the  governor  ;  ah,  how  cheap 
is  the  stuff  he  is  made  of  compared  with 
that  which  goes  into  the  constitution  of 
such  a  boy  as  honors  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  thus  purchases  of  €k>d  ex- 
change on  the  future  :  "  That  thy  days 
may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord, 
thy  God,  giveth  thee." 

"That  our  sons  may  be  as  plants 
grown  up  in  their  youth. '  Youth  is 
for  gro^^Tth  ;  growth  is  the  business  of 
youth.  It  is  sad  to  see  youth  put  pre- 
maturely to  work  ;  to  severe  study, 
even ;  stunted  by  pressure  of  business 
anxieties  and  cares,  so  that  growth  is 
impossible.  Humanity  needs  time  for 
unfolding,  as  a  tree  does.  The  psalmist 
sees  a  period  in  the  national  history  of 
his  people  when  young  men  shall  have 
a  youth  in  their  own  homes,  under  the 
eyes  of  their  father  and  near  the  heart 
of  their  mother.  It  is  home  training, 
home  memories,  home  inspirations  that 
are  the  hope  of  our  youth.  They  are 
the  qualities  that  go  into  their  man- 
hood. Better  one  ounce  of  mother  than 
ten  ounces  of  boarding-school ;  better 
one  pound  of  father  than  ten  pounds  of 
college.  I  do  not  mean  that  boarding- 
school  and  college  are  not  right  and 
needful  for  some  boys— perhaps  for 
many  boys  ;  but  happy  are  those  chil- 
dren whose  very  homes  furnish  them  . 
with  school  training  that  is  near  by. 
The  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
growth,  the  religious  growth,  are  thus 
all,  in  a  certain  sense,  under  the  parental 
eye — as  parent-birds  watch  their  young 
ones  in  their  nest. 

I  do  not  think  any  young  man  has 
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the  foundation  for  true  greatness  who 
does  not  foster  reverence  for  home  life, 
who  has  not  instinctive  and  holy  rever- 
ence for  his  mother.  I  remember  going 
as  a  pilgrim,  one  day,  to  the  former 
residence,  in  Mar^hfield,  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, perhaps  the  greatest  statesman 
America  ever  produced.  There,  in  the 
library,  among  the  elegant  oil  paintings 
of  great  English  and  American  states- 
men— Lord  Ashburton  and  others — was 
hanging  a  little  old-fashioned  silhouette 
profile,  inscribed,  in  Mr.  Webster's  hand- 
writing. "My  honored  mother. — 
D.  W."  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
stood  before  kings  ;  nay,  who  was  him. 
self  a  king  among  men ;  the  most  no- 
ticeable man  of  his  generation,  who 
would  gladly  have  lavished  uncounted 
treasures  upon  the  skill  of  the  artist  for 
a  true  picture  of  the  woman  who,  in 
that  old  Franklin  inn,  kept  by  his  fa- 
ther, had,  in  some  inscrutable  way,  set 
his  eye  upon  the  true  goal  of  life,  and 
helped  him  reach  it — "My  honored 
mother.— D.  W." 

I  recall  a  passage  from  Mr.  Webster's 
own  lips — those  lips  which  always  grew 
eloquent  when  he  thought  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  inmates  of  that  home  had 
spent  and  been  spent  for  those  that  were 
rearing  there :  "  It  did  not  happen  to 
me  to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin  ;  but  my 
elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  bom  in 
a  log  cabin  ;  raised  amid  the  snow-drifts 
of  New  Hampshire  at  a  period  so  early 
that,  when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  its 
rude  chimney  and  curled  over  the 
frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar  evi- 
dence of  a  white  man's  habitation  be- 
tween it  and  the  settlements  on  the 
rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist. 
I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit.  I  cany 
my  children  to  it  to  teach  them  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  generations 
gone  before  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on 
the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred 
ties,  the  early  affections,  and  the  touch- 
ing narratives  and  incidents  which  min- 
gle with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive 
famUy  abode.  I  weep  to  think  that 
none  of  those  who  inhabited  it  are  now 
among  the  living;  and  if  ever  I  am 


ashamed  of  it.  or  if  ever  I  fail  in  affec- 
tionate veneration  for  him  who  reared 
and  defended  it  against  savage  violence 
and  destruction,  cherished  all  the  do- 
mestic virtues  beneath  ita  roof ;  and 
through  the  fire  and  blood  of  seven 
years'  Revolutionary  War  shrunk  from 
no  danger,  no  toll,  no  sacrifice  to  serve 
his  country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to 
a  condition  better  than  his  own.  may 
my  name  and  the  name  of  my  posterity 
be  blotted  forever  from  the  memory  of 
mankind." 

Of  Mr.  Webster's  mother  it  was  true, 
as  has  usually  been  true  of  the  mothers 
of  eminent  men,  not  only  that  he  resem- 
bled her,  that  he  was  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  but  that  she  had  in  her  sons  a 
maternal  pride,  and  an  aspiration  that 
they  should  excel  not  in  any  narrow 
and  limited  sphere,  but  in  one  as  large 
and  wide  as  it  is  possible  for  human  am- 
bition to  fill.  This  gave  them  elevation 
and  direction.  Edward  Everett— Mr. 
Webster's  biographer— says,  **  That  the 
distinction  attained  by  them,  and  espe- 
cially by  Mr.  Webster  himself,  may  be 
well  traced  to  her  early  promptings  and 
judicious  guidance."  Ah,  did  she  not 
hide  all  his  promise  in  her  heart  ? 

"  That  our  daughters  may  be  as  cor- 
ner-stones polished  after  the  similitude 
of  a  palace. ' '  Sons  are  out-door  plants  ; 
daughters  are  in -door  adornments.  Sons 
grow  up  in  out-door  strength  ;  daugh- 
ters clothe  a  home  with  attractiveness 
and  grace.  Our  translation  of  this  pas- 
sage does  not  seem  to  be  quite  perfect. 
The  picture  it  suggests  to  us  of  a  palace, 
with  its  pillars,  polished  and  graceful, 
is  rather  masculine,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  psalm- 
ist. This  seems  to  bo  his  thought  He 
passes  from  the  growth  of  the  out-door 
plant  to  the  comer-carvings  with  which 
it  was  customary  to  decorate  the  inside 
of  palaces.  It  is  said  that  to  this  day, 
in  Damascus,  many  a  reception-room  is 
thtis  decorated.  "This  decoration," 
says  Wetystein, "  has  a  great  advantage 
in  saloons  from  two  to  three  stories  high, 
and  is  evidently  designed  to  get  rid  of 
the  darker  comers  above  the  ceiling ; 
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comes  down  from  the  ceiling  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  room  for  the  length  of  six  to 
nine  feet,  gradually  becoming  narrower 
as  it  descends." 

I  do  not  believe  in  woman  as  a  mere 
ornament,  as  we  U6e  the  word.  She  is 
Ck)d's  masterpiece.  He  finished  with 
her.  Han  ne^ds  something  more  for  a 
helpmeet  to  complete  his  outfit  for  life 
than  a  woman  who  would  be  described 
in  any  such  effeminate  manner.  The 
word  ornament  is  largely  used  in  the 
Bible  to  describe  qualities  that  are 
moral  and  spiritual.  In  Proverbs  we 
read.  "  My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of 
thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of 
thy  mother,  for  they  shall  be  an  orna- 
ment of  grace  to  thy  head,  and  chaius 
about  thy  neck."  Again,  "  As  an  orna- 
ment of  fine  gold,  so  is  a  wise  reprover.  * ' 
And  St.  Peter  speaks  of  woman  in  this 
manner :  "  Whose  adorning  let  it  not 
be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair  and  of  wearing  of  gold  and  put- 
ting on  of  apparel,  but  let  it  be  the  hid- 
den man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is 
not  corruptible  ;  even  the  ornament  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  €k)d  of  great  price."  Where, 
therefore,  in  the  text  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaks  of  female  adornment  in  our 
times,  He  means  chiefly,  I  think,  those 
graces  of  manner  and  of  character 
which  cannot  be  taught  in  any  earthly 
school,  but  which  fit  one  to  walk  with 
Qod  here,  and  for  the  society  of  God 
and  of  heaven  hereafter.  And  here, 
lest  I  may  be  misunderstood,  in  quothig 
the  above  passages  from  St.  Peter,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  Holy 
Spirit  intended  to  forbid  the  wearing  of 
gold  or  the  broidering  of  the  hair.  Of 
course  my  exegesis  may  be  defective. 
But  this  is  my  idea  :  that  He  intended 
merely  to  contrast  two  kinds  of  adorn- 
ment, and  to  show  the  one  which  was 
especially  pleasing  to  the  Being  who 
looks  not  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  upon  the  heart.  I  do  not  think  the 
Creator  would  have  made  it  natural  for 
woman's  hair->her  glory,  as  the  Bible 
terms  it — to  fall  into  waves,  or  would 
have  given  to   man,  whether  father. 


brother,  or  husband,  a  sense  of  what  is 
graceful  and  beautiful  in  woman,  were 
it  not  proper  to  afford  it  healthful  and 
legitimate  gratification.  No  man  wants 
to  be  mortified  by  the  disregard  paid  by 
his  sister,  his  wife,  his  daughter  to 
legitimate  graces  of  form.  But,  for  all 
that,  I  think  the  Bible  intended  to  mag- 
nify that  which  may  belong  to  the  most 
unattractive  in  person,  to  the  least 
adorned  in  exterior— namely,  the  hidden 
being  of  the  heart ;  that  In  us  which 
only  God  can  see,  and  In  which  God 
alone  can  take  the  greatest  delight.  I 
think  the  Bible  intended  to  teach  that 
God  has  put  this  crowning  womanly 
grace  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest, 
just  as  He  has  put  His  kingdom  there  ; 
that  the  mother,  or  the  sister,  or  the 
wife  in  the  lowliest  cottage  may  be  just 
as  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  angels  as 
though  her  outward  graces  and  adorn- 
ings  were  queenly  ;  as,  perhaps,  her  in- 
ward adornings  are.  You  and  I  have 
seen  a  woman  with  all  the  outward 
addmment  that  wealth  could  procure ; 
with  a  grace  of  manner  as  bewitching  as 
though  she  had  caught  it  from  the  courts 
of  queens  ;  with  a  personal  beauty  that 
defied  painting  or  poetic  description  ; 
with  an  intellectual  culture  which  gave 
her  mastery  of  all  languages  and  all 
literature,  and  brought  men  of  genius 
to  sit  at  her  feet ;  who,  to  speak  in  the 
mildest  terms  possible,  could  not  lay 
claim  to  any  of  that  inward  adorning 
which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great 
price ;  could  not  compete  in  the  judg- 
ment of  God  with  some  humblest  moth- 
er in  Israel ;  who  did  her  own  work,  as 
perhaps  your  mother  did,  and  my  moth- 
er did,  and  yet  found  time  to  be  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick,  and  made  her  per- 
sonal ministrations  of  love  exhale  from 
her  as  an  atmosphere. 

I  have  known  more  than  one  woman 
who  began  life  in  her  father's  humble 
home,  the  oldest  sister,  like  a  family 
heroine,  taking  the  brunt  of  all  the  bat- 
tles with  hardship  and  poverty  which 
the  family  waged ;  standhig  as  her 
mother's  chief  counsellor  and  comfort- 
er, the  pride  of  her  father  and  her 
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brothfln ;  going  out  to  aerrioe,  teaching 
day-fichool»  or  music,  or  painting  ;  lay- 
ing her  hand  to  anything,  to  everything 
which  was  becoming,  that  she  might  add 
to  the  family  income;  hoTeriog  oTer 
the  home  as  a  kind  of  guardian  spirit ; 
caring  for  the  young  children  till  they 
were  educated  and  grown,  and  then 
passing  into  the  tame  kind  of  ministry 
in  the  home  of  some  humUe  minister  or 
missionary— for  such  men,  I  think,  have 
an  ^ye  for  such  attractions ;  or,  going 
off  singly  and  alone  to  some  unknown 
and  unnoticed  toil,  which  only  Qod 
could  recognize,  or  even  know ;  and 
such,  I  think,  are  the  King's  daughters. 
There  is  a  beauty  of  Inward  character, 
a  beauty  of  outward  life  which  origi- 
nates in  that  character,  which  even  God 
desires.  "  So  shaU  the  King  greatly 
desire  thy  beauty,"  which,  in  Ood's 
sight,  is  of  great  price.  And  I  think 
that  when  the  sacred  writer  In  the  text 
speaks  of  the  daughters  in  our  homes, 
he  means  this  beauty.  "That  our 
daughters  may  be  as  corner-stones,  pol- 
ished after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 
Other  accomplishments,  of  course  I 
would  not  depreciate;  the  more  of 
them  the  better. 

The  ambition  to  give  Ohristian adorn- 
ment to  a  home,  to  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive to  a  father,  whose  head  has  caught 
now  and  then  a  snowflake  from  the 
clouds  of  age,  floating  over  from  eter- 
nity's mountains,  where  dwells  the 
"  Andent  of  Days ;"  to  brothers  whose 
strong  drawings  are  to  an  outward  life, 
and  perhaps  to  indulgences  which  alien- 
ate them  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
within  them ;  the  ambition  to  be  graceful 
and  attractive  in  the  interest  of  keeping- 
at-home  and  building-up  home  for  one's 
husband's  sake,  and  one's  children's 
sake,  instead  of  making  home  the  stop- 
ping-place of  a  night ;  the  value  set 
upon  home  and  home  io^uences,  which 
comes  from  regarding  it  next  to  God 
and  the  Church  of  God  as  that  which 
man  moat  needs  to  fit  him  for  heaven's 
J<^ys— this,  I  think,  is  the  holiest  of  all 
woman's  instincts.  The  function  of 
jooth  in  a  family  is  to  keep  alive  the 


love  of  life  there.  We  hold  on  to  little 
hands  that  hold  on  to  time,  and  thus 
are  kept  young.  We  are  all  compelled 
to  draw  the  elasticity  of  life  from  the 
future.  There  Is  nothing  more  selfish 
than  the  man  who  makes  all  things  min- 
ister to  his  present;  who  makes  the 
present  the  aim  and  end  of  all  living. 
I  know  the  beauty  of  what  is  d<Kie  to 
minister  to  the  wants  and  infirmities  of 
old  age,  to  minister  to  the  past.  Ah, 
that  young  life,  that  maturer  life  which 
yields  itself  up  to  the  care  of  those  out 
of  whose  life  youth  and  strength  have 
forever  gone ;  that  sacrifices  itself  for 
those  who  have  cared  for  It  in  infancy ; 
have  given  it  a  chance  to  be  and  to  do 
in  its  generation ;  that  young  life  is 
very  holy  I  The  picture  of  Ruth,  as  she 
is  true  to  Naomi,  and  who  found  that 
her  fidelity  brought  her  into  the  lineage 
through  which  all  nations  should  be 
blessed  ;  the  inquiry  of  Joseph, "  Is  thy 
father,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake, 
is  he  yet  alive?"  these  show  us  what 
the  Bible  means  when  it  says,  "  Thoa 
shalt  reverence  the  aged ;  thou  shalt 
stand  up  before  the  face  of  the  old 
man." 

But  only  youth  and  associations  with 
youth  can  keep  us  young.  This  youth 
in  our  family  life  is  vital  to  the  family. 
The  Persians  say  that "  Heaven  is  at 
the  feet  of  mothers,"  meaning  to  in- 
dicate the  sacredness  of  the  maternal  re- 
lation to  children.  But  there  is  another 
meaning  to  the  proverb.  The  little 
child  keeps  the  mother-heart  open  to 
the  kingdom  of  €k>d,  so  that  heaven  is 
at  the  feet  of  mothers  in  the  person  of 
the  little  ones  who  nestle  around  her; 
she  clings  to  life  for  their  sakes ;  she 
becomes  to  them  father  as  well  as  moth- 
er ;  she  who  has  never  thought  herself 
competent  to  take  business  cares,  sits 
down  with  calculating  business  men  to 
arrange  matters  left  unsettled  at  her 
husband's  death  ;  project  plans  for  her 
children ;  becomes  to  them  masculine 
in  the  strength  as  she  is  feminine  in  the 
warmth  of  her  love  for  them.  And  a 
corresponding  change  occurs  in  the  fa- 
therhood of  a  man  for  his  motherless 
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children.  The  coarse  voice  and  the 
rough  hands  become  tender  ;  the  father 
shows  that  he  has  the  qualities  that 
nsually  belong  to  the  mother  ;  and  it  is 
the  care  of  children  which  develops 
them. 

I  have  seen  people  who  lived  only  to 
themselves,  and  have   therefore  died. 
Instead  of  having  children  about  them, 
pulsating  with  the  life  of  the  future, 
preparing  for  the  work  of  the  future, 
to  build  up  homes,  and  to  grace  homes 
in  the  future,  they  have  had  no  home 
at  all.     Every  time  the  swallows  return 
to  the  bams  of  New  England  they  build 
up  the  waste  places  under  the  eaves ; 
they   rehabilitate    their  homes.     But 
these  people*  with  their  summer  flittings 
to  Europe,  and  their  winter  flittings  to 
the  city,  or  to  the  Indies,  take  only  their 
trunks  and  their  pet  dogs  and  parrots  to 
round  out  and  complete  their  domestic 
circle.    They  are  nomadic  in  their  very 
constitution  ;  and  you  can  no  more  lo- 
cate them  than  you  can  locate  the  birds 
of  the  air.     What  can  such  unfortunate 
people  know  of  the  text ' '  That  our  sons 
may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their 
youth,  and  our  daughters  as  comer- 
stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of 
a  palace"  ?  Of  course  this  is  sometimes 
providential,  and  is  to  be  accepted  as  a 
dispensation  from  God .   It  is  not  always 
given  to  €k>d's  creatures  to  know  what 
actual    fatherhood    means,  nor   what 
actual  motherhood  means  ;  to  come  into 
fellowship  with  God  when  He  says, 
"  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children." 
And  there  are  in  the  hearts  of  some  of 
these  homeless  ones  great  spaces,  great 
territories  which  God  has  filled  ;  there 
are  kindled  within  them  fires  on  the 
hearth,  so  that  they  are  neither  cold  nor 
inhospitable ;  and  many  a  weary  and 
forsaken  one  knows  what  it  is  to  sit 
there  and  be  warm.    There  are  crusty 
old  bachelors— though  I  am  not  sure  the 
name  is  properly  applied  to  them,  ex- 
cept as  it  applies  to  good  pastry— whose 
benefactions  go  silently  and  unexpect- 
edly to  enrich  the  boys  and  girls  of 
other  households  where  they  are  work- 
ing their  way  upward  ;  and  so  by  the 


second  remove  the  meaning  of  the  text 
can  be  understood,  even  by  those  who 
have  neither  home  nor  child. 

There  are  elements  of  material  pros- 
perity in  this  psalm  which  are  very 
beautiful.  Peace  brings  rest  to  material 
things — to  the  valleys  which  are  clothed 
with  verdure  or  grain  ;  to  the  hills 
which  are  covered  over  with  flocks ; 
fills  the  gamers  to  overflowing ;  makes 
traffic  in  towns  and  commerce  on  the 
seas ;  puts  an  end  to  all  disturbances. 
But  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
element  in  it  is  this  allusion  to  home- 
life,  in  which  young  men  and  maidens 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  in  all 
the  synmietry  and  beauty  characteristic 
of  each  in  its  best  estate.  **  That  our 
sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their 
youth ;  and  that  our  daughters  may 
be  as  comer-stones  polished  after  the 
similitude  of  a  palace  ;"  as  though  the 
sons  graced  the  exterior  of  a  home,  as 
the  plant  does,  and  the  daughters  the 
interior. 

We  sometimes  get  impatient  with  our 
chfldren ;  it  is  so  hard  to  get  them  to 
conform  to  the  regulation  standard.  A 
father  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  his 
son  had  come  to  a  period  when  it  was 
hard  to  get  along  with  him.  Let  us 
guide  and  control  them,  but  let  us  also 
cherish  them  as  €k)d's  most  precious 
gifts.  His  richest  endowments ;  for 
after  all,  €k)d  intended  home-life  for 
them,  and  them  for  home-life.  They 
are  beautiful  in  it,  because  €k)d  has  made 
them  so.  Let  it  be  our  aim  to  make 
home  so  much  more  to  them  than  any 
external  attraction,  that  when  we  sleep 
in  silence  it  shall  be  among  their  sweet- 
est recollections  ;  it  shall  be  among  their 
highest  aspirations  for  themselves  to  re- 
peat it  in  their  own  lives. 

Ah,  could  I  in  any  way  give  utter- 
ance to  what  is  in  some  of  your  hearts 
respecting  sons  and  daughters  who  have 
passed  from  dweUlngs  where  their 
voices  once  made  melody  into  the  si- 
lences of  the  great  future ;  the  very 
places  that  are  vacant,  in  which  speak 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  and 
are  never  without  a  voice ;  the  thought 
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of  whom  makes  your  heart  tender,  as 
when  they  died,  it  would  only  add  em- 
phasis to  this  discourse.  You  often 
say»  with  the  patriarch,  "  If  I  be  be- 
reaved of  my  children  I  am  bereaved  ;*' 
as  though  this  bereavement  can  never 
be  healed.  May  £  remind  you  that  the 
only  refuge  from  Ood  is  in  Qod  ;  from 
sorrow  is  in  the  words  of  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief! 
And  that  God  has  made  your  homes  so 
sweet  that  you  may  know  what  His 
home  is,  where  they  never  lose  an  in- 
mate ;  and  where  what  you  have  done 
to  make  your  sons  and  daughters  Chris- 
tians will  be  your  great  and  everlasting 
Joy.  

SUBNOI. 

By  G.  M.  Msacham,  D.D.  [Metho- 
dist], Yokohama,  Japan. 

A  time  to  keep  nUnce, — Eccl.  Hi.  7. 

Max  MiJLLBB  says  of  speech  :  *'  To 
whatever  sphere  it  belongs,  it  would 
seem  to  stand  unsurpassed— nay,  un- 
equalled in  it->by  anything  else.  If  it 
be  a  production  of  nature,  it  is  her  last 
and  crowning  production,  which  she  re- 
served for  man  alone.  If  it  be  a  work 
of  human  art,  it  would  seem  to  lift  the 
human  artist  to  the  level  of  a  Divine 
Creator.  If  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  it  is 
€k)d*s  greatest  gift ;  for  through  it  God 
spake  to  man,  and  man  speaks  to  God 
in  worship,  prayer,  and  meditation.'* 
Silence  and  speech  are  the  rest  and  mo- 
tion of  a  little  but  mighty  member, 
which  needs  to  be  wisely  controlled. 
The  bit  in  the  mouth  of  a  fiery  steed 
and  a  helm  to  guide  the  ship  are  no 
more  needful  than  safe  guidance  for  the 
tongue.  Back  of  the  tongue  are  certain 
dispositions  which  must  be  repressed, 
and  others  which  should  have  their  ap- 
propriate expression.  An  Eastern  prov- 
erb runs.  "  Speech  is  silver,  silence  is 
Kold  ;  speech  is  human,  silence  is  Di- 
vine. •*    In  Ella  we  find  an  old  poem : 

**  Still-born  Silence  1  thou  that  art 
Flooder  of  the  deeper  heart  1 
Offspring  of  a  heavenly  kind  I 
Froflt  o'  the  mouth,  and  thaw  o'  the  mind  I'* 


And  speaking  of  silence  in  "  A  Quaker's 
Meeting,"  Elia  says :  "  Here  is  some- 
thing which  throws  Antiquity  herself 
into  the  foreground— silence— eldest  of 
things,  Unguage  of  old  night,  primitive 
discourser. "  "  Silence, ' '  says  Addison, 
in  the  Tattler,  **  is  sometimes  more  sig- 
nificant and  sublime  than  the  most 
noble  and  expressive  eloquence,  and  is 
on  many  occasions  the  indication  of  a 
great  mind." 

Tliat  silence  is  golden,  who  can  deny  ? 
Yet  undoubtedly  it  is  often  of  a  baser 
metal ;  not  silvern,  but  leaden  oi*  some- 
thing worse.  Who  has  not  been  tried 
by  the  silence  of  reticence  when  a  few 
words  would  have  cleared  away  the 
darkness  and  indicated  the  true  path 
of  duty  ?  Who  would  call  that  silence 
golden  which  was  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
champion  the  weak  or  defend  the  ab- 
sent ?  Or  that  which  buries  one's  sor- 
rows deep  down  in  one's  own  bosom, 
when  relief  could  be  had  by  confiding 
them  to  a  loyal  friend  ? 

No ;  silence  is  not  always  golden. 
Certainly  not  when  it  falls  like  a  deep 
shadow  upon  the  home,  taking  all  the 
brightness  out  of  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  happy  only  when  father 
and  mother  are  glad.  Nor  when  one 
has  found  his  religion  to  be  full  of  con- 
solation and  support,  and  yet  refuses  to 
confess  his  Lord  before  men.  Silence 
ought  then  to  be  as  impossible  as  for 
flowers  to  close  themselves  against  the 
tender  wooings  of  the  warm  sunshine 
and  the  gentle  breath  of  spring. 

There  is  a  silence  which  is  golden. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  silence  to  which 
woman  is  condemned,  of  which  Pris- 
cilla  complained  to  John  Alden — a  great 
wrong,  which,  according  to  Edward 
Bellamy,  will  be  righted  in  the  next 
century — nor  to  that  discreet  conceal- 
ment for  awhile  of  some  great  truth, 
which  sometimes  is  necessary  till  a 
moral  preparation  has  paved  the  way 
for  its  publication.  We  do  refer  to  the 
prudent  silence  of  folly .  The  w  Ise  man 
has  said  that  *'  even  a  fool,  when  he 
holdeth  hb  peace,  is  counted  wise." 
For  so  long  as  he  holds  his  tongue,  who 
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can  know  his  folly  ?  *'  Silence."  said 
Confucius,  '*  is  a  friend  that  will  never 
betray."  Certainly  it  was  not  because 
he  was  a  fool  that  Pitt,  when  on  his  legs 
before  Parlianaent,  with  no  power  of 
reserve,  poured  out  all  that  was  in  him 
—State  secrets  and  intrigues  blurted  out 
incontinently  with  all  the  rest.  But  with 
equal  certainty,  wo  may  say  that  it  was 
not  because  be  was  wise  that  he  placed 
no  embargo  on  his  lips.  If  the  fool 
would  but  hold  his  tongue,  how  could 
you  distinguish  him  from  the  philoso- 
pher ? 

Golden,  too,  is  the  silence  of  iympcUhy. 
Pleasant  to  be  on  such  terms  with  one's 
friends  that  long  silence  may  take  place 
without  any  risk  of  misapprehension. 
Such  were  the  hermits  of  whom  Elia 
writes,  "Who  retired  into  Egyptian 
solitudes  to  enjoy  one  another's  want 
of  conversation."  To  the  sorrowing, 
more  precious  still  is  silent  sympathy. 
Those  friends  of  Job  who  sat  down,  and 
for  seven  days  and  seven  nights  never 
spoke  a  word,  showed  profoundest 
sympathy,  and  only  when  they  began 
to  tidk  did  they  cease  to  comfort. 

**  Job  felt  it  when  be  groaned  beneatb  tbe  rod 
And  tbe  barbed  arrowf  of  a  frowning  God  ; 
And  aach  emollients  aa  bis  friends  could  spare, 
Ftienda  sucb  as  bis  for  modem  Jobs  prepare.'* 

The  value  of  true  sympathy,  who  can 
describe  2  From  the  bare  presence  and 
the  kindly  look  of  our  friend  in  time  of 
grief  we  catch  comfort  and  inspiration. 
Condolence  cannot  bring  back  our  lost 
ones,  but  a  gentle  sigh  and  the  pressure 
of  a  warm  hand  have  brought  more 
comfort  to  us  than  thousands  of  gold 
and  silver. 

There  is  also  the  golden  silence  of  9elf' 
efaeement.  Who  cannot  recall  the 
memory  of  a  friend  who,  rich  in  good 
deeds,  did  them  in  secret,  like  some  sum- 
mer rill  refreshing  the  withered  grass 
and  drooping  flowers,  itself  unheard, 
unseen.  It  is  the  hjrpocrite  who  sounds 
the  trumpet  before  him.  To  trumpet 
one's  own  virtues  is  not  wise.  Better 
to  be  of  them  who 

**  Do  good  by  atealtb,  and  blnsb  to  find  it  fame.*' 


Well  says  our  Shakespeare,  "We 
wound  our  modesty  and  make  foul  our 
deservings  when  of  ourselves  wc  pub- 
lish them."  To  speak  evil  of  others  is 
not  far  removed  from  self-praise.  When 
in  the  company  of  those  who  are  in- 
dulging in  malicious  or  vulgar  gossip, 
we  can  at  least  show  our  disapproval 
by  saying  nothing.  A  friend  once  ac- 
companied Mrs.  Fry  on  her  round  as 
she  was  visiting  the  worst  female  prir- 
oners  in  Newgate.  On  leaving  she  askeu 
Mrs.  Fry  of  what  crimes  they  had  been 
guilty.  How  suggestive  her  reply,  **  I 
never  asked  them ;  we  have  all  come 
short.* '  The  fumes  of  praise  are  frank- 
incense in  the  nostrils  of  many. 

If  there  are  those  who  love  the  incense 
of  flattery,  there  are  always  some  who, 
for  dishonorable  ends,  keep  the  per- 
fumed censer  burning  brightly.  Alas  ! 
how  many  can  be  flattered  to  their  own 
undoing.  When  you  have  counted  up 
the  flatterers  and  those  who  love  flat- 
tery, how  many  are  left?  Timon  of 
Athens  cries : 

*'  Wbo  dares,  wbo  dares 
In  pnrity  of  manbood  stand  upright. 
And  say,  *  This  man's  a  flatterer'  r* 

Once  in  a  while  we  are  refreshed  by 
one  who  dares,  as  when  Hannah  More 
praised  Dr.  Johnson  so  inordinately 
that  he  turned  upon  her  sternly  with, 
"  Madam,  before  you  flatter  a  man  gross- 
ly to  his  face,  you  should  consider 
whether  or  not  your  flattery  is  worth 
having."  No  wonder  he  was  angry  if 
he  believed,  with  Coleridge,  that  at 
heart  we  despise  the  man  whom  we 
flatter.  Swiftly  hastens  the  day  when 
the  Scripture  will  be  fulfilled.  *'The 
Lord  shall  cut  off  all  flattering  lips,  and 
the  tongue  that  speaketh  proud  things  : 
who  have  said,  *  With  our  tongues  will 
we  prevail ;  our  lips  are  our  own  ;  who 
is  Lord  over  us  '  ?" 

Once  more,  when  we  know  we  are 
not  in  a  heavenly  temper,  and  are  in 
danger  of  saying  unkind  things,  or  are 
the  victims  of  detraction  and  obloquy, 
much  is  gained  by  keeping  close  the 
door  of  our  lips.  General  Grant  lay 
imder  a  doud  cast  over  him  at  Pitts- 
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burg  Landing  and  elsewhere.  The  peo- 
ple and  the  press,  impatient  for  results, 
were  not  sparing  of  cruel  censure.  But 
with  amazing  self-control  he  held  his 
peace.  He  would  not  hazard  the  cause 
of  the  Union  by  revealing  his  plans. 
And  to-day  hk  memory  is  green  in  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  people.  ''  Seest 
thou  a  man  hasty  in  his  words  ?  There 
is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him." 
Plutarch  has  weightily  observed, 
*'  Plato  says  that  for  a  word,  which  is 
the  lightest  of  all  things,  both  gods  and 
men  inflict  the  heaviest  penalties.  But 
silence,  which  can  never  be  called  to 
account,  doth  not  only,  as  Hippocrates 
hath  observed,  extinguish  thirst,  but 
it  bears  up  against  all  manners  of  slan- 
ders with  the  constancy  of  Socrates  and 
the  courage  of  Hercules,  who  were  no 
more  concerned  than  a  fly  at  what  others 
said  or  did.'' 

Qolden,  too,  is  the  silence  of  tnetUtch 
Hon.  Frederick  W.  Robertson  said  of  a 
great  preacher,  "  He  has  lost  his  power, 
which  was  once  the  greatest  I  ever  knew. 
£  heard  four  sermons  from  him  with 
scarcely  four  thoughts  and  much  abso- 
lutely false  logic.  But  how  can  a  man 
preach  for  ten  years  without  exhausting 
himself?  Talk,  talk,  talk  forever,  and 
no  retreat  to  fructifying  silence  I"  But 
silence  will  not  be  fructifying  if  occu- 
pied with  trivialities  ;  it  will  be  as  self- 
injurious  as  constant  babbling.  We 
learn  more  by  listening  than  by  talking, 
yet  it  is  not  good  to  be  eternally  pumped 
into  as  If  we  were  cisterns.  The  mind 
is  rather  a  mill  to  grind  up  the  grain 
that  is  poured  into  the  hopper,  a  stomach 
to  digest  the  food  that  it  receives.  By 
meditation  are  slowly  fashioned  strength 
of  purpose  and  lofty  character.  Carlyle 
remarks,  in  "Sartor  Resartus."  "Si- 
lence is  the  element  in  which  great 
things  fashion  themselves  together,  so 
that  at  length  they  may  emerge,  full 
formed  and  majestic,  into  the  daylight 
of  life,  which  they  are  thenceforth  to 
rule." 

"How  grand  is  sQence  t  In  her  tnnqail  deeps 
What  mighty  things  are  bom  V 

It  is  in  the  silence  of  meditation  that  the 


mighty  structure  of  character  grows 
like  Solomon's  temple,  wherein  no 
sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  heard. 
Silence  is  comparative.  A  day  in  the 
early  spring,  when  the  sap  rises  in  trees 
and  plants  out  in  the  woods,  is  silent ; 
albeit,  as  Humboldt  conjectured,  there 
it  makes  a  continuous  melody  in  the 
ears  of  our  tiniest  fellow-creatures.  The 
silence  of  the  night  in  Yokohama  is 
often  broken  by  the  yells  of  coolies ; 
but  silence  comes  again  "  like  a  poultice 
to  heal  the  blows  of  sound."  Visitors 
to  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  tell 
us  that  the  darkness  and  silence  surpass 
all  former  experience.  Besides,  there 
are  the  Three  Silences  of  Speech,  De- 
sire, and  Thought,  which  make  up  the 
Perfect  Silence,  wherein  mysterious 
sounds  from  higher  worlds  are  heard. 
"  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple  ;  let 
all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him." 
Ye  dissonant  voices  of  a  rude  contend- 
ing mob  of  vain  thoughts  and  foolish 
desires,  hush  1  He  speaks,  "  Be  stOl, 
and  know  that  I  am  Qod." 

»»liose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  light  inefEable  I 
Come,  then,  expressive  Silence,  mose 
His  praise.'' 

What  better  preparation  than  this  si- 
lence of  self-effacement,  of  meditation, 
and  of  worship  can  there  be  for  the  ap- 
proaching silence  of  death !  Pain, 
ache,  weakness,  dimness  of  vision,  gray 
hairs — what  are  they  but 

«*The  little  rift  within  the  late 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And  ever-widening  slowly  silence  all.*' 


HAICAN. 

By  O.  T.  Lanpheab,  D.D.  [Ck>NaBB- 

gational],  Bbverlt,  Mass. 
80  they  Tuinged  Haman  on  the  gallows  he 

had  prepared  for  Mordeeai, — ^Esther 

vii.  10. 

This  event  occurred  under  the  reign 
of  Ahasuerus,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Persian  kings,  whose  reign  was 
one  of  peculiar  splendor,  and  among 
whose   ministers  none,  perhaps,  were 
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more  remarkable  than  Hainan.  He 
seems  to  have  risen  suddenly  from  ob- 
scurity to  tbe  highest  office  of  trust 
under  tbe  crown,  the  king  having  made 
him  chief  over  all  the  deputies  of  the 
realm. 

In  tbe  character  of  Haman  there  is  a 
singular  exhibition  of  ambition  and 
envy.  He  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
king's  favor  and  the  applause  of  thou- 
sands, so  long  as  one  poor  captive,  Mor- 
decai,  rises  not  np  to  do  him  honor. 
Though  the  worship  offered  to  Haman 
was  such  as  the  captive  could  not  offer, 
hecause  contrary  to  his  religion,  yet  to 
the  mind  of  Haman  no  excuse  can  be 
given  for  such  neglect.  That  Haman 
was  desUtute  of  benevolence  appears  in 
the  fact  that  for  the  offence,  as  he  con- 
ceived it,  of  one  man,  there  could  be  no 
atonement  except  by  the  blood  of  all 
this  man's  kindred  and  people.  Nor 
does  there  appear  in  Haman  any  senti- 
ment of  Justice,  for  having  this  senti- 
ment he  would  have  given  Mordecai  an 
opportunity  to  Justify  himself,  whereas 
now  he  has  recourse  to  a  plot  unsur- 
passed for  cruelty  of  intention.  Haman 
is  devoid  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  justice, 
else  he  might  have  had  some  pity  for 
the  captive  Jews  ;  but  instead  of  that, 
he  shows  none  of  those  tender  feelings 
which  give  beauty  to  the  character  of  a 
Darius  or  a  Cyrus.  Here  is  a  man 
without  benevolence,  justice,  or  mercy 
but  who  has,  instead,  ambition,  envy, 
and  that ''  mad  revenge"  that  kindles 
without  insult. 

From  this  one  external  act  of  Haman, 
in  respect  to  Mordecai.  we  infer  the 
fearful  depth  of  depravity  within.  It 
does  not  appear  but  that  his  character 
might  have  been  without  reproach  pre- 
vious to  his  promotion.  Exemplary 
conduct,  however,  previous  to  an  open 
act  of  sin  must  not  be  taken  as  proof  of 
purity  of  character  at  any  time,  for  the 
external  acts  of  sin  may  be  compared  to 
the  eruptions  of  a  volcano  which  some- 
times occur  only  after  intervals  embrac- 
log  centuries,  while  the  internal  deprav- 
fly  \%  like  those  pent  fires  which  lie 
couched  beneath  the  base  of  tbe  moun- 


tain, where  in  secret  the  lava  wave  is  in 
perpetual  motion.  The  doud  may  cease 
for  awhile  at  the  crater,  but  those  secret 
fires  never  cease  from  the  heart  of  the 
mountain.  So  Haman  may  appear  in 
the  execution  of  but  one  wicked  design, 
but  from  this  one  we  know  all.  In  this 
we  read  his  capacity  for  intrigue  and 
base  design,  from  the  inception  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  plot,  as  he  gloats  over 
its  promise  of  success  in  the  privacy  of 
his  family  ;  as  he  goes  to  tliat  last  ban- 
quet of  the  king  and  queen,  so  assured 
of  success,  where,  as  he  is  about  to 
make  that  final  petition  which  rises  to 
the  climax  of  his  baseness,  the  queen 
has  also  a  petition,  disclosing  Haman 's 
perfidy,  in  consequence  of  which  Haman 
passes  from  the  banquet,  not  to  carry 
out  his  base  plot,  but  to  disappear  from 
the  gallows  which  he  had  built  with  so 
much  care  for  Mordecai. 

From  the  life  and  death  of  Haman, 
among  the  lessons  to  be  noticed  there  is  : 

First,  this  :  that  the  wicked  man  can- 
not go  unpunished.  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  Divine  government  that 
it  shall  be  well  with  the  righteous  and 
ill  with  the  wicked.  To  the  realization 
of  this  principle  all  events  are  made  to 
transpire,  so  that  all  things  have  refer- 
ence to  it,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
casual  in  the  universe.  This  is  because 
there  is  an  unseen  Hand  moving  be- 
neath the  surface  of  daily  and  seeming- 
ly casual  affairs,  holding  constant  con- 
trol. That  Hand  from  the  depth  of 
eternity  planned  the  order  of  the  imi- 
verse,  fixing  immutably  the  bounds  of 
right  and  wrong,  so  that  the  right  can 
never  be  made  wrong  by  any  change  of 
circumstance,  or  the  wrong  be  made 
right  by  any  seeming  utility  or  delay  of 
the  visitation  of  justice.  While  this 
apprehension  of  justice  is  clear  and  con- 
vincing as  an  idea  entertained  by  the 
mind,  it  stands  out  in  the  greater  clear- 
ness of  comprehension  when  illustrated 
by  a  practical  example.  Such  an  ex- 
ample is  given  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Haman.  Wickedness  appears  not  as  an 
abstraction,  but  as  the  rule  of  a  life,  as  a 
living  personification  of  selfishness,  as  a 
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force  of  evil  in  the  human  will  which 
dares  to  leave  no  means  untried  in  the 
way  to  secure  selfish  aims  in  the  face  of 
whatever  warnings  or  threatened  pen- 
alty; as  wickedness  before  which  the 
question  thrills  every  conscience  not 
dead,  whether  its  deeds  can  be  done 
with  impunity.  There  is  no  relief  to 
this  question  until  that  punishment, 
seemingly  delayed  for  a  space,  comes 
swiftly  at  last  with  convincing  proof 
that  the  wicked  man  cannot  go  unpun- 
ished. Uaman  may  fortify  himself  by 
all  the  power  of  subtlety  ;  his  name  may 
startle  the  multitude  as  he  passes  along 
the  galleries  of  the  Persian  court ;  his 
word  may  be  the  king's  counsel,  his 
nod  an  oracle  ;  but  by  so  much  as  he  ex- 
cels in  crime  and  power,  so  much  the 
more  glowing  the  illustration  he  must 
furnish  of  the  higher  might  of  justice 
and  of  God. 

Another  lesson  is  that  the  wicked  man 
will  be  punished  when  he  least  expects 
it.  All  that  occurred  previous  to  the 
second  banquet,  so  far  as  Haman  could 
discern,  was  in  his  favor.  At  first  he 
dared  not  petition  for  the  death  of  Mor- 
dccai  alone,  and  so  masked  his  hatred 
of  the  individual  under  the  petition  for 
the  destruction  of  all  the  Jewish  people. 
Gaining  the  ready  assent  of  the  king 
encourages  him  to  ask  at  the  next  ban- 
quet for  the  peculiarly  ignominious 
death  of  Mordecai.  He  is  so  sure  of 
success  that  he  builds  the  gallows  for 
Mordecai  beforehand.  He  knows  that 
he  is  the  king's  favorite,  and  feels  quite 
sure  of  being  a  favorite  of  the  queen, 
else  why  should  she  invite  him  to  the 
banquet  with  Ahasuerus  ?  He  is  so  sure 
of  success  that  he  rejoices  over  the  pros- 
pect in  the  privacy  of  his  family.  But 
when  the  wicked  man  feels  most  secure, 
then  is  the  hour  of  his  peril.  That  state 
of  fearlessness  shows  his  ripeness  for 
destruction,  indicates  that  the  measure 
of  his  iniquity  is  full.  Hence  it  is  writ- 
ten that  '*  Pride  goeth  before  destruc- 
tion, and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall  ;** 
so  that  the  day  of  Judgment  cometh 
"unawares.'* 

Another  lesson  is  that  the  wicked  man 


will  be  punished  by  means  of  his  own 
devising.  There  is  an  old  Roman  prov- 
erb that  * '  there  is  no  law  more  Just  than 
that  the  devisers  of  death  should  perish 
by  their  own  art."  The  saying  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  Haman,  when 
it  appears  that  however  elated  he  might 
be  in  telling  to  his  family  the  story  of 
his  successes,  there  is  no  particular  that 
gives  him  so  much  satisfaction  as  the 
prospect  of  his  personal  revenge  upon 
one  man.  though  procured  at  the  cost 
of  thousands  of  lives.  And  to,  when 
the  gallows  for  the  destruction  of  Mor- 
decai was  suggested,  "  the  thing  pleased 
Haman,"  pleased  to  think  a  plan  of  so 
easy  device  had  been  suggested,  pleased 
to  think  how  the  object  of  his  envy 
should  give  his  last  struggle  on  that 
ignominious  device,  pleased  as  he  hears 
the  ring  of  the  saw  and  the  rattling  of 
the  timbers  as  each  tenon  meets  its  mor- 
tice in  the  construction  of  the  device. 
Since  to  him  sin  is  such  a  sweet  morsel, 
how  can  he  help  being  pleased  with  the 
device  by  which  he  hopes  to  enjoy  it. 
There  is  here  no  extenuating  circum- 
stance to  show  that  he  ought  not  to  per- 
ish by  that  very  device  which  he  had 
designed  for  the  innocent. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  in  the  life 
of  Haman  there  is  nothing  peculiarly 
his  own,  except  the  time  and  manner  of 
manifesting  his  wicked  designs.  The 
depravity  in  which  these  originated  is 
universal.  It  operates  in  and  gives 
character  to  every  man  not  regenerated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  the  same  in  essence, 
whether  it  bind  together  the  smallest 
particles  of  matter  or  the  masses  of  mat- 
ter which  compose  a  planet,  so  the  "  law 
of  sin"  is  the  same  in  essence,  however 
varied  may  be  the  actions  that  flow 
from  it.  In  this  sense  the  character  of 
Haman  is  repeated  in  every  impenitent 
person.  Haman  is  a  mirror  in  which 
every  impenitent  character,  as  to  quali- 
ty, is  reflected.  This  is  not  saying  that 
every  impenitent  person  is  guilty  of 
murder,  or  is  the  prime  minister  of  a 
powerful  king,  or  has  ever  wished  for  a 
nation's  ruin  ;  but  that  ever^  such  per- 
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flon  has  the  elements  of  character  from 
whence  such  deeds  proceed.  There  is 
in  the  heart  a  perverse  self-love  which 
kboTB  for  the  accomplishment  of  selfish 
ahns,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  love  of 
God.  There  is  the  fear  lest  some  one 
maj  be  thought  more  deserving  than 
self,  while  the  object  of  such  suspicion 
becomes  the  object  of  envy  and  hate. 
Then,  how  much  stratagem  is  resorted 
to  in  order  to  eclipee  the  supposed  rival, 
and  clothe  self  in  a  shining  garment. 
Bat  this  was  just  what  Haman  did. 

Thus  sin  is  a  law  working  with  as 
much  certainty  in  man's  moral  nature 
as  any  material  laws  work  in  the  physi- 
cal world.  The  law  of  sin  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  universe  that  it  must 
and  will  work  the  death  of  all  who  make 
it  their  rule  of  life.  It  blinds  the  rea- 
son, shuts  out  from  the  soul  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  causes  men  to  blindly  plot 
their  own  ruin  for  eternity.  Hence  the 
glory  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sin- 
ners, as  in  Himself  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life  for  all  who  will  believe  in 
Him. 

TBEAST7BSD  TEAB8. 
Bt  Rkv.  J.  P.  Eldeb,  D.D.  [Baptist], 

AXBANT,  N.  Y. 

Pti<  ih€u  my  teart  into  thy  battle. — Psalm 

Ivi.  8. 

The  so-called  lachrymatories,  or  tear- 
bottles,  found  in  museums  of  art,  were 
applied  to  no  such  use  as  their  name 
implies.  They  probably  contained  un- 
guents that  were  used  in  preparing  the 
dead  for  burial ;  which  accounts  for 
their  presence  in  tombs.  However 
noetic  in  the  abstract,  the  idea  of  gath- 
ering the  tears  of  the  mourner  or  the 
dying,  it  becomes  supremely  ridiculous 
when  reduced  to  practice  by  means  of 
these  ^'tear-bottles.*' 

The  Psalmist  rather  had  in  mind  the 
skin  bottle  of  his  day,  In  which,  by  a 
bold  figure  of  speech,  he  conceives  of 
God  as  treasuring  our  tears  with  that 
same  divine  carefulness  which  numbers 
the  hairs  of  our  he^d  or  notes  the  fall- 
ing sparrow, 


We  live  In  a  vale  of  tears.  Indigna- 
tion forces  them  to  our  eyes ;  anger 
makes  them  leap  from  their  hiding 
places ;  grief  opens  the  floodgates ; 
even  pity  will  moisten  the  cheek,  and 
joy  make  our  tears  distil  as  the  dew. 
Pain  often  wrings  them  from  us  in  full 
measure.  That  was  a  quaint  conceit  of 
Dickens  where  he  says,  *'  A  kind  word 
fell  into  the  well  of  Little  Dorrit's 
heart,  and  splashed  the  water  up  into 
her  eyes."  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  Jere- 
miah's prayer  were  almost  superfluous  : 
**  Oh,  that  my  head  were  waters,  and 
mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears." 

Tears  are  sometimes  called  woman- 
ish. But  the  Bible  does  not  repress  the 
tears  of  its  strong  men.  Jacob  wept 
and  made  supplication  to  the  divine 
athlete  that  found  him  at  the  brook 
Jabbok.  Joseph  wept  till  the  house  cf 
Pharaoh  heard.  David  wept  for  Absa- 
lom as  one  might  mourn  for  an  only 
son.  Hezekiah's  tears  and  prayer  turned 
back  the  shadow  on  his  life's  dial. 
Peter  wept  bitterly  over  his  woeful  fall. 
Paul  was  a  copious  weeper,  serving  the 
Lord  with  tears.  Jesus  wept.  Nor 
should  we  be  a^ihamed  of  this  **  honor- 
able dew."  A  tearless  life  is  apt  to  be 
a  selfish  or  a  shallow  and  frivolous  life. 

•*  Prithee,  weep.  May  Lillian, 
Gaiety  withont  eclipee 
Wearieth  me,  May  Lillian." 

But  why  should  God  treasure  our  tears 
in  His  bottle? 

1.  As  a  token  of  prayers  to  be  an- 
swered. 

Tears  and  prayers  are  closely  connect- 
ed. **  Btrong  crying  and  tears"  accom- 
panied the  **  prayers  and  supplications" 
of  Christ  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  The 
woman  that  was  a  sinner  said  nothing 
as  she  bathed  the  travel-stained  feet  of 
her  Lord  with  her  tears.  But  her  sins, 
her  many  sins,  became  as  snow.  Such 
tears  are  the  guarantee  of  sincerity,  the 
evidence  of  moral  earnestness,  and  the 
token  of  prevailing  prayer.  The  tears 
in  Qod's  bottle  represent  petitions  filed 
away  for  answer  in  His  own  good  time. 
Tears  of  godly  parents  and  of  faithful 
Sunday-school  teachers  who  hav^  wre9« 
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tied  with  Qod  for  the  oonTenrion  of 
children  may  thus  be  preeerred  to 
plead  before  the  throne  long  after  the 
guppliant'8  Toioe  has  been  hushed  in 
death. 

2.  In  token  of  wrongs  to  be  avenged. 

The  tears  of  martyrs  thus  treasured 
up  plead  like  the  blood  of  Abel.  With 
the  tears  of  the  oppressed,  which  He 
has  in  His  bottle,  God  fills  the  vials  of 
His  wrath,  and  pours  them  out  in  turn 
upon  the  air  and  upon  the  throne  of  the 
oppressor ;  and  the  inhuman  tyrants 
gnaw  their  tongues  for  pain.  It  is  a  peril- 
ous thing  to  make  a  little  child  to  weep 
by  our  cruelty  or  by  injustice  to  smite 
the  fountain  of  tears  In  the  widow's 
heart  Every  such  tear  of  the  poor  and 
needy  is  gathered  into  God's  bottle,  and 
will  be  a  swift  witness  against  us,  till 
the  wrong  is  atoned  for  or  aTenged. 

But  the  Christian's  tears  are  transient. 
Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
Joy  Cometh  in  the  morning.  In  the 
Father's  house  there  will  be  no  sorrow 
nor  crying.  €k)d's  own  hand  will  wipe 
away  all  tears,  and  we  shall  so  com- 
pletely forget  our  earthly  sorrows,  per- 
chance, that  angels  will  need  to  bring 
forth  in  crystal  vases  some  of  these 
treasured  tears  to  assure  us  that  we  ever 
wept.  And  this  may  be  another  reason 
for  putting  them  into  God's  bottle 


TBI  2N0BISTJLIT7  OF  TB01IA8. 

By  Rbv.  Johk  McNeill  [Presbytk- 
riak],  London,  Enq. 

But  Thcr/UM,  one  of  the  twelve,  eaUed 
IHdymue,  toas  not  with  them  when 
Jeeue  came,  rfc.—John  xx.  24-29. 

Herb  is  a  man  in  difficulty  about  the 
subject  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  a  great 
subject.  Thomas  could  not  take  it  all 
in  at  once.  Paul  quotes  an  objection  : 
"  How  will  the  dead  be  raised,  and  with 
what  body  will  they  come  ?"  Thomas 
was  just  such  a  man.  He  appears  char- 
acteristically, ever  like  himself  when- 
ever referred  to  in  the  gospels.  No 
disciple  or  apostle  is  seen  in  clearer  de- 
lineation.    At   one   time,  weary   and 


pussled,  he  says,  "We  know  not 
whither  thou  goest ;  how  can  we  know 
the  way  ?"  Again,  he  exdaims,  "  Let 
us  go  with  Him  and  die  with  Him ;" 
and  here,  when  the  others  rejoice,  his 
face  lengthens,  and  he  seems  even  to  get 
petulant  and  angry  as  he  speaks, ''  Ex- 
cept I  see,"  etc  But  let  us  come  to 
some  practical  points  which  may  be  of 
personal  benefit. 

1.  How  did  Thomas  get  into  this  con- 
dition? Great  doors  may  swing  on 
small  hinges.  This  eclipse  of  his  faith, 
which  threatened  to  be  permanent,  was 
occasioned,  was  it  not,  by  his  absence 
from  that  meeting?  I  think  that 
Thomas  might  nave  been  there  if  he 
had  desired.  Many  of  us  are  slow  to 
believe,  but  quick  to  doubt.  The  vision 
of  Thomas  to  me  is  that  of  a  slow  man, 
thick  set,  beetle-browed,  solid  and  stolid, 
a  splendid  man,  indeed,  if  you  can  only 
get  him  to  move  "unanimously,"  for 
large  bodies  move  slowly.  Had  he  lived 
now,  this  nineteenth  century  would  have 
spoiled  him,  so  rich  is  it  in  opportuni- 
ties to  doubt.  Thomas  breaks  away 
from  the  disciples  and  segregates  him- 
self. He  says,  "I've  got  a  big  think 
on  hand,  and  I  want  to  get  away  from 
John  and  from  Peter— they  tire  me; 
and  from  those  women—they  are  too 
rapturous,  and  have  their  ups  and 
downs  too  easily.  Great  things  have 
happened,  and  more  wonderful  may  be 
at  hand.  I  want  to  be  alone  and  think 
this  matter  all  out. ' '  Ah,  Thomas,  dear, 
I  want  you  to  try  a  simple  cure  for  your 
doubts.  You  may  have  a  great  power 
of  intellect,  but  we  simple  folks  advise 
you  to  come  to  the  prayer-meeting,  or 
just  take  a  look  into  the  Salvation 
Army  I  I'm  glad  to  see  you  smile. 
Anything  to  rouse  you,  for  you  have 
no  heat,  no  celerity,  no  momentum. 
Nothing  pleases  you,  for  you  think  no- 
body can  hit  the  angle  of  your  doubt. 
For  your  soul's  sake,  Thomas,  come  in 
here  I  I  haven't  a  great  intellect  I  know 
—my  critics  say  so.  and  we  both  agree 
—but  if  I  chose,  I  could  utter  some 
brand-new,  patent  doubts  as  good  as 
yours.     Thomas,  remember  your  nanie 
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— *•  on©  of  the  twelve"— come  back  to 
us.  Kemember  the  exhortation  not  to 
forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  to- 
gether as  the  manner  of  some  is.  Exhort 
one  another.  Keep  warm  by  physical 
contact  and  by  hearty  fellowship. 

A  lady  of  education  and  social  stand- 
ing—an author— wrote  to  me  a  sad  but 
honest  letter,  and  said  in  substance, 
"  Every  word  you  spoke  about  Thomas 
went  home  to  my  poor,  proud,  silly 
heart.  I  was  a  foUower  of  Christ,  but 
ashamed  of  my  fellow-Christians  in  the 
country  village  where  I  was,  and  so 
went  into  the  society  of  those  who  had 
more  culture,  though  without  grace.  I 
left  the  sheep  and  went  to  the  goats. 
They  are  more  clever,  you  know  ;  but 
when  I  showed  any  of  my  sheep  traits, 
any  respect  for  the  old  faiths,  the  goats 
batted  me  vdth  their  horns."  Dear 
friend,  bewildered  like  Thomas,  come 
to  u».  You  may  say,  "  Small  pots  are 
soon  hot ;"  never  mind,  come  with  us, 
and  we  will  do  you  good.  Be  present 
at  the  meeting.  Yes,  Thomas,  dear, 
you  Just  find  Didymus  and  give  him  a 
good  talking  to. 

2.  How  was  this  incredulity  over- 
come ?  I*ve  said  some  hard  things 
about  Thomas;  but,  really,  I'm  not 
sorry  that  he  got  into  these  tantrums, 
played  the  fool  for  us,  and  spoke  unad- 
visedly with  his  tongue.  We  have  in 
him  an  instructive  lesson,  for  he  was  a 
Tora  avi$,  an  honest  doubter.  He  want- 
ed to  believe.  It  made  him  nearly  mad 
to  think  that  he  doubted.  He  fought 
against  his  doubt.  We  are  proud  and 
conceited,  and  display  our  doubt  as  a 
white  cockade  Is  made  to  be  displayed 
upon  the  hat.  We  like  to  show  our  un- 
belief to  all  about  us.  Thomas  was  im- 
willing  to  take  the  testimony  of  others 
as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord. 
Nothing  second-hand  would  suit  him. 
"  Except  /  shall  see  hi  His  hand  the 
prhit  of  the  nails,  I  will  not  believe." 
He  may  have  been  vexed  that  the  Mas- 
ter had  appeared  to  others  and  not  to 
him,  for  He  knew  that  he  loved  Him. 
Coleridge  says  that  to  be  wroth  with 
one  you  love  "  brings  madness  to  the 


brain."  Now,  this  hesitancy  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  Thomas  gives  evidential 
value  to  the  story.  It  stamps  it  with 
naturalness  and  sincerity.  Supposing 
that  you  had  heard  that  a  child,  broth- 
er, wife,  or  parent  had  risen  from  the 
grave— were  it  possible— and  appeared 
to  another  far  away,  would  you  not  ask 
with  acute  sensibilities,  "Why  not  to 
met**  Is  there  a  continent  too  broad,  a 
sea  too  stormy  for  you  to  cross  to  reach 
the  risen  one 

**  Loved  long  ebu^,  and  loet  awlille  Y* 

Nay,  if  he  be  not  far  off,  but  near  at 
hand  1  Verily  the  word  is  nigh  thee  if 
thou  wilt  believe.  How  indifferent  we 
are  to  our  best  Friend,  and  how  slow  to 
follow  Him  I  He  has  promised  to  meet 
even  with  the  few  ;  but  if  the  night  be 
wet  or  cold  we  stay  away.  He  has 
promised  to  be  with  us  "  all  days"  to 
the  end.  If  the  per  cents  go  up  we  are 
glad,  if  they  go  down  we  are  sad.  We 
have  capacious  beliefs  intellectually, 
wide  throats,  and  bolt  them  down 
whole,  and  have  spiritual  dyspepsia. 
That's  what  is  killing  us.  This  is  prac- 
tical infidelity,  blighting,  sickening, 
more  harmful  than  the  infidelity  out- 
side the  Church.  To  be  a  Thomas  at 
his  worst  would  be  the  beginning  of 
hope  to  some  of  us.  Thomas  comes 
back.  Absence  and  presence  are  the 
two  points  of  the  story.  I  can  sec  the 
blush  on  the  face  of  Thomas.  He 
"  wilted,"  as  you  Americans  say,  when 
he  first  saw  the  Lord.  Christ  is  a  very 
human  Saviour  in  His  ways.  He  takes 
us  down  and  half  laughs  at  us  even 
when  He  helps.  He  shows  us  what 
fools  we  are,  and  how  unreasonable  all 
our  doubts  have  been  by  which  we 
have  limited  God's  grace.  It  is  said 
that  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  when 
we  get  home ;  but  really,  I  think 
there'll  be  some  red  faces  in  heaven  for 
the  first  five  minutes  when  we  see  the 
Lord  and  think  how  we  have  treated 
Him.  Unbelief  Is  shameful,  and  your 
doubt  is  the  same  old  stupid  thing  that 
as  of  old  seemed  to  sit  with  Its  thumb 
in  mouth  with   ignorant  self-oontcnt. 
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We  can  hear  some  critical  doubting  one 
saying,  "It  isn't  scientific  to  say  that 
we  have  actually  seen  the  Master.  I 
will  show  the  disciples  what  they  ha?e 
not  thought  of,  and  how  to  reason  out 
the  matter."  Ah,  critics  will  dwindle 
in  that  day !  Some  of  them  will  be 
ashamed  of  what  they  wrote  as  well  as 
spoke.  Faith  is  not  i  i  the  fingers.  It 
is  not  found  by  analysis,  by  knife  and 
dissection.  Scientific  methods  don't 
help.  Faith  is  an  open  eye  and  heart, 
an  inward  throb,  a  vision,  a  personal 
experience.  I  do  not  read  that  Thomas 
did  as  Jesus  suggested.  I  think  that 
the  disciples  would  have  hissed  him  out 
of  the  room  had  he  been  so  coarse, 
rude,  and  vulgar  as  to  prod  those 
wounded  hands  and  pierced  side  with 
his  exploring  fingers.  We,  too,  are  to 
gain  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  divine 
truth.  *'  Except  ye  are  converted  and 
become  like  little  children,  ye  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Remember,  friends,  that  Christ  is  al- 
ways here.  Livingstone,  writing  home 
from  Africa,  adopted  the  words  of  the 
"  May  Queen."  and  said  : 

*'  I  shall  look  upon  your  face ; 
Tbo*  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  harken  what 

yoQ  say, 
And  be  often,  often  with  yon  when  yon  think 

rm  far  away." 

In  a  fuller  sense  the  ever-present  Mas- 
ter looks  into  our  hearts  and  homes  to- 
day. He  sees  our  hopes  and  doubts. 
He  is  ready  to  relieve.  Give  not  away 
to  despondency.  Doubting  does  not 
make  you  a  Thomas.  Lying  under  the 
juniper-tree  does  not  make  you  an 
Elijah.  Cursing  and  swearing  does  not 
make  one  a  Peter.  This  if  not  the  way 
to  reason,  though  some  commentators 
seem  to  think  so.  Elijah  had  his  tri- 
umph, and  Peter  lifted  up  his  voice, 
and  three  thousand  were  converted. 
Thomas  was  not  all  the  time  in  an 
eclipse.  There  was  light  on  the  far 
side.  He  rose  from  his  despondency.  I 
come  home  weary  and  stretch  out  upon 
the  lounge.  My  little  four-year-old 
comes  and  stands  by  me.  She  looks 
down  on  me  and  says,  "I'm  bigger  than 


papa  I"  But  if  he  pulls  himself  up 
again  and  stands  erect,  she  is  not  much 
above  his  kuee.  Thomas  leaps  from  his 
supine  posture.  His  faith  conquers,  and 
there  rings  out  from  his  lips,  as  bells 
peal  forth  from  a  lofty  steeple,  the  glad 
yet  reverent  exclamation.  **  My  Lord 
and  my  Ood  I*'  Oabriel  before  the 
throne  could  have  given  no  better  testi- 
mony. This  is  a  rock  on  which  Uni- 
tarianism  splits  to  shivers.  Had  Christ 
been  simply  an  honest  man,  He  would 
have  objected  to  such  adoration.  He 
received  Thomas's  uttered  recognition 
of  His  divinity,  for  it  was  the  intelligent 
and  triumphant  declaration  of  an  en- 
lightened soul  that  rose  serenely  above 
all  doubt  into  the  clear  light  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  love, 

'*  As  some  tall  cHlf,  that  lifts  Its  awfol  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  cloads  are 

spread. 
Sternal  sunshine  settles  on  Its  head.** 

Oh,  for  such  a  victorious  faith  I  The 
Lord's  Supper,  to  which  some  of  you 
are  now  looking  forward,  is  one  of  the 
helps  to  secure  it.  There  at  the  feast  it 
is  your  privilege  to  see  the  face,  and 
grasp,  as  it  were,  the  very  hand  of 
Jesus.  There  you  may  take  a  firmer 
hold  on  eternal  verities  and  rest  upon 
Him.  whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love, 
and  in  whom  believing,  ye  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  I 
close  this  talk  with  His  own  words  to 
Thomas,  **  Blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen  and  yet  have  believed."  He 
meant  to  be  even  with  Thomas,  as  if  He 
had  said,  **  You  have  seen  Me,  looked 
upon  and  handled  the  Word  of  Life,  but 
that  will  not  last  long,  and  I  am  to  bo 
off  soon.  But  I'm  coming  back  for 
good  and  all.  We  shall  never  part. 
Meantime,  within  the  veil  111  be  very 
busy  ;  therefore,  trust  me.  let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled.  You  shall  soon  see 
me  again,  and  your  joy  shall  be  full." 
He  looked  down  the  ages  and  saw  you 
and  me  in  this  century.  Yes,  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have 
believed."    Endeavor  to  be  worthy  of 
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that  benediction.  Be  not  faithless.  Sit 
back  in  your  seats,  look  up  with  an  eye 
of  faith  and  a  heart  of  love  to  Him  who 
is  your  Life.  As  oft  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  "ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death 
tillHbcoms." 


▲  SBEAT  QTTBSnOK  AKSWEBSD. 

By  C.  V.  AiTTHOifY  D.D.  [Methodist], 
San  Fbancibco,  Cal. 

Be  hath  shewed  thee,  0  man,  what  is 
good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
cf  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  lave 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
fifddf— Micahvi.  8. 

The  prophet  wrote  as  though  utter- 
ing the  last  words  in  a  great  contro- 
▼eny.  as  if  settling  a  great  question  that 
would  never  be  raised  agfdn.  We  shall 
see  that  that  question— no  doubt  great 
in  his  day— is  the  question  in  ours.  We 
shall  see  that  this  answer— the  only  one 
then — is  the  only  satisfactory  one  wo 
DOW  have,  or  ever  can  have.  We  shall 
best  see  what  that  question  is  by  a  few 
plain  statements. 

1.  Without  controversy  the  highest, 
noblest  element  in  man  is  his  moral  na- 
ture, with  all  that  the  word  involves. 
It  is  this  that  most  distinguishes  him 
from  the  brute.  It  is  this  that  leads 
him  to  look  upward  toward  his  God 
and  cherish  immortal  hopes. 

2.  It  ought  to  be  conceded  that  a 
man's  highest  destiny,  either  as  an  in- 
dividual or  in  society,  can  never  be 
achieved  if  this  element  of  his  nature 
be  neglected. 

8.  To  gfdn  this  end  of  conformity  to 
our  highest  nature  in  moral  and  spiritual 
matters,  we  need  to  know  the  law  of 
our  being  on  this  subject,  no  less  than 
on  those  interests  pertaining  to  our 
lower  nature. 

i.  No  one  can  question  but  that  man's 
greatest  deficiency  is  and  ever  has  been 
hi  this  department  of  being.  Here, 
then,  he  needs  most  instruction  and 
help. 

It  follows  that  the  greatest  practical 
question  man  can  ask  is  :  ''  How  shall 


I  live  ?  What  shall  I  do  to  meet  the 
highest  destiny  of  which  I  am  capable, 
both  for  time  and  eternity  ?"  And 
somehow  we  feel  instinctively  that  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  bound  up  in 
another  :  "  What  is  right  and. what  is 
wrong  ?  What  is  the  true  standard  of 
virtue  ?"  This  question  the  prophet 
answers.  A  few  considerations  will 
convince  us  that  it  can  be  answered  in 
no  other  way. 

1.  No  man  can  answer  it  out  of  the 
depth  of  his  own  Judgment.  His  reason- 
iog  faculties  are  especially  at  fault  when 
he  decides  duty  in  the  face  of  preju- 
dices and  inclinations.  He  is  ever  en- 
gaged in  bringing  down  his  ideas  of 
ethics  to  the  standard  of  his  conduct,  in- 
stead of  bringing  up  his  conduct  to  a 
fixed  rule  of  right. 

2.  It  cannot  be  answered  by  con- 
science. It  is  not  the  province  of  con- 
science to  tell  what  is  right  or  wrong  in 
law.  This  seems  to  be  the  error  of 
Pope  when  he  says  : 

"  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done. 
Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
Tbis  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shmi, 
That  more  than  heaven  pursne.** 

The  truth  is,  conscience  never  decides 
anything  except  to  condemn  us  when 
we  do  what  we  think  is  wrong,  and  ap- 
prove us  when  we  do  what  we  think  is 
right.  If  we  are  mistaken  about  the 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  our  con- 
sciences  will  condemn  for  doing  right, 
and  approve  for  doing  wrong.  This  is 
actually  true  to-day  of  millions  of 
human  beings  in  this  world.  Con- 
science needs  an  infallible  law,  and 
needs  to  be  educated  in  it,  and  needs  to 
know  the  authority  that  is  back  of  it. 

8.  It  cannot  be  answered  by  expe- 
diency. This  is  the  great  mistake  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  He  supposes  the 
necessities  of  animal  life,  to  secure  the 
conditions  of  eidstence  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  species,  led  to  the  settlement 
of  ethics  in  the  brute  world,  and  that 
ours  is  only  a  more  complicated  system 
growing  out  of  our  more  complicated 
environment.  As  though  our  highest 
nature  was  from  beoeath  rather  than 
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above,  of  earth  rather  than  heaven ; 
from  the  beast  that  perishes  rather  than 
from  the  Lord  of  Light  and  Glory ! 
But  no  community  can  settle  the  eternal 
prindples  of  moral  conduct  any  more 
than  the  laws  of  physics  can  be  settled 
by  popular  suffrage !  He  who  planned 
the  lowest  did  not  forget  the  highest. 
He  who  "made  us  of  clay*'  also 
'*  formed  us  men  I"  He  only  can  de- 
termine what  is  good.  He  only  can  set- 
tle the  question  of  His  own  require- 
ments. And  when  so  fixed,  His  moral 
laws  are  as  universal  as  His  natural 
laws.  The  laws  of  light  that  control 
the  taper  in  your  hand  control  the  radia- 
tions of  the  mighty  sun,  whose  light 
has  been  hundreds  of  years  reaching  the 
Instrument  by  which  only  you  can 
know  that  it  exists.  God's  moral  law  is 
Eu  law,  and  is  law  wherever  a  moral 
being  lives.  What  is  right  on  earth  Is 
right  in  heaven.  What  is  wrong  on 
earth  is  wrong  in  hell  I 

4.  Finally,  the  Church  cannot  answer 
it.  This  is  the  most  serious  error  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  one  that  has 
its  effect  in  producing  nearly  all  other 
errors  of  that  great  Church.  They  sup- 
pose a  council  or  a  pope  can  determine 
what  is  right  and  wrong.  Not  only  so, 
but  they  pretend  to  discriminate  be- 
tween mortal  and  venial  sins.  They 
further  claim  that  they  can  measure  the 
exact  degree  of  an  offence,  and  so  pre- 
scribe the  exact  penalty  in  the  shape  of 
penance  that  will  atone  for  it.  The 
Church  can  no  more  be  trusted  than  the 
community.  The  streams  of  Divine 
grace  must  flow  abundantly  and  con- 
stantly through  the  Church,  or  it  be- 
comes corrupt  as  any  political  party.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  by  the 
history  of  the  Church  that  its  accredited 
authorities  at  some  time  or  another  have 
declared  every  right  thing  wrong,  and 
every  wrong  thing  right. 

We  see,  then,  Uiat  upon  any  human 
foundation  we  can  build  nothing  solid 
in  ethics.  Our  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  will  change  like  the  shifting 
sands  on  the  sea-sliore,  where  the  winds 
break  and  the  tides  beat  against  them. 


What  a  flood  of  light  pours  in  upon  this 
great  darkness  when  we  read  again  the 
words  of  the  prophet :  *'  He,"  God, 
"hath  shewed  thee,  0  man,  what  is 
good  ;"  He  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty  in  bO  great  a  matter.  He 
has  given  us  His  Holy  Word  to  teach 
us.  Then,  as  though  it  were  a  small 
thing  to  tell  us  where  to  find  the  an- 
swer. He  answers  it  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  comprehensive  manner  :  "  And 
what  doth  the  Lord"— in  the  original, 
Jehovah—"  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  CJod  ?"  Let  us  now 
see  the  completeness  of  this  answer. 

1.  The  answer  is  pmctical,  A  great 
deal  is  said  about  truth,  meaning  there- 
by what  is  to  be  received  intellectually. 
Qod  don't  put  that  in  the  foreground 
when  He  speaks  to  us.  It  may  be  that 
we  magnify  that  subject  too  much.  The 
man  who  asked  in  the  New  Testament, 
"  What  is  truth  7"  did  not  care  enough 
for  the  answer  to  wait  for  it,  but  hur- 
ried off,  like  the  tricky  politician  that 
he  was,  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
complications  into  which  his  oflScial  re- 
sponsibility had  plunged  him.  He  re- 
turned not  to  find  the  truth,  but  to 
save  himself  by  crucifying  the  Son  of 
God  I  It  is  to  be  feared  that  thousands 
ask  the  question  as  an  excuse  for  neg- 
lect. As  though  not  knowing  the  truth 
about  everything,  they  were  free  to  do 
as  they  pleased  about  anything.  Sup- 
pose we  change  the  question,  and,  in- 
stead of  asking  what  to  think,  we  shall 
begin  to  ask  what  we  must  do  7  Tho 
prophet's  words  are  a  perfect  answer. 
The  truth  Qod  wants  is  "  truth  in  tho 
inward  parts"— -truth  in  conduct,  truth 
in  character.  The  man  that  dwells  in 
His  Holy  Hill  must  walk  uprightly  and 
work  righteousness,  and  speak  the  truth 
in  his  heart.  He  must  be  pious,  profit- 
able, and  pure. 

2.  Again,  the  answer  covers  the  whole 
ground.  Its  completeness  may  be  seen 
both  in  its  form  and  in  the  principles  it 
contains. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  form.  There 
is  a  beautiful  blending  of  these  thoughts, 
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and  an  inter-relation  that  may  escape 
the  attention  of  the  careless  reader.  We 
begin  with  the  injunction  to  do  justly. 
This  we  can  do.  We  are  not  told  that 
we  must  love  to  do  justly.  This  we 
ought  to  do,  but  we  ought  also  to  be 
honest  and  harmless,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  There  must  be  a  place  in  every 
right  endeavor  where  the  will  triumphs 
over  the  inclination.  And  just  as  so- 
ciety win  not  excuse  a  crime  because 
the  man  who  committed  it  had  a  strong 
bias  toward  evil,  so  vo  should  be  strict 
with  ourselves,  and  determine  to  do 
right  whatever  we  desire  or  suffer. 
But  there  is  a  place  in  character  much 
hii^her  than  this  ;  and  there  we  need  a 
higher  motive  and  stronger  impulse.  So 
God  requires  us  to  "  love  mercy."  We 
shall  not  do  much  mercy  unless  we  do 
love  it ;  but  for.  this  the  affections 
must  be  ri^ht.  And  here  I  find  God's 
requiremexits  take  me  beyond  myself. 
1  cannot  love  or  hate  at  will.  My  na- 
ture must  be  changed.  He  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  require  of  me  what  His 
grace  will  help  me  accomplish.  80  this 
step  fittingly  leads  to  the  next.  We 
must  walk  humbly  with  God.  He  never 
intended  that  we  should  lire  alone. 
Only  as  He  leads  us  can  we  reach  our 
highest  destiny. 

Let  us  DOW  turn  our  attention  briefiy 
to  these  principles.  They  are  placed  in 
an  order  that  presents  a  climax  begin- 
ning at  the  lowest  and  ending  with  the 
highest.  To  do  justly  is  the  negative 
fide  of  a  pure  and  right  character.  It 
is  very  important  that  we  be  innocent, 
that  we  do  no  harm ;  but  it  is  not  all 
of  a  true  character  by  a  great  ways. 

When  Pope  says : 

**  A  w{t*0  a  feather  and  a  chleTs  a  rod, 
An  hooevt  man*s  the  noblest  Mfork  of  God/* 


he  says  what  may  be  true  enough  of  an 
honest  man  when  compared  with  a  wit 
or  a  chief,  but  what  is  infinitely  defec- 
tive when  compared  with  a  saint. 
When  Divine  power  taxed  itself  to  com- 
plete its  highest  work,  it  did  not  stop 
with  a  mere  negative  character.  "To 
love  mercy**  is  to  be  like  Him.  It  is 
not  only  to  forgive  offences,  but  to  help 
the  needy,  instruct  the  ignorant,  evan- 
gelize the  world.  All  relations  of  love 
and  goodness  open  to  our  vision  under 
this  head.  But  we  only  reach  the  finish 
when  we  add.  **  To  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God.*'  It  is  fashionable  with  many 
to  sneer  at  piety.  But  even  if  there 
was  no  God,  it  is  ennobling  to  believe 
in  one.  But  there  is  a  God  ;  and  what 
wonderful  honor  is  this  that  we  can 
walk  with  Him  I  This  means  to  agree 
with  Him,  to  co-operate  with  Him. 
We  humble  ourselves  to  do  it,  but 
are  never  so  highly  exalted  as  when 
it  is  done.  This  is  God*s  answer  to 
this  great  question ;  let  us  accept  no 
other. 
Two  conclusions  are  reached  : 

1.  Let  us  as  individuals  take  no  man's 
authority  in  matters  of  duty.  He  may 
advise,  he  may  instruct,  but  he  must 
refer  all  authority  to  the  Source  of  all 
authority  and  power.  Infinite  evil  is 
bound  up  in  a  departure  from  this  rule. 
The  essence  of  our  Protestant  faith  is 
found  in  placing  every  man  directly  be- 
fore his  God.  listening  for  the  word  that 
sets  duty  plainly  before  him. 

2.  National  security  and  prosperity 
depend  upon  the  use  and  teaching  of 
the  Bible.  A  free  Bible,  freely  read 
and  carefully  studied,  will  save  us  from 
the  wreck  of  which  all  the  nations  that 
forgot  God  have  been  such  fearful  ex- 
amplea 


FOB    THE   PBXZS. 


Qo!&g  Well 

Prov.  XXX.  2^-81. 

Wb  are  all  of  us  travellers.    To  each 

of  us  is  appointed  a  journey.    It  begins 

at  the  cradle  and  ends  at  the  grave.   To 


some  the  pilgrimage  is   measured  by 
years,  while  to  others  it  is  but  a  matter 
of  days.    Whether  long  or  short,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  travel  it  wisely  and  well. 
What  is  it  to  "  go  well  ?*'   What  does 
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the  wise  man  mean  ?  He  calls  our  at- 
tention to  certain  objects,  each  of  which 
he  declares  lias  a  certain  beauty  in  its 
going.  Let  us  discover  their  teaching. 
I.  *'  The  lion  is  strongest  among 
beasts,  and  turneth  not  away  for  any/' 
Two  qualities  are  indicated -/Sfr^ii^, 
Oourage. 

1.  Strength  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance.  This  world  is  an  uncom- 
fortable place  for  the  weak.  Qo  into 
the  business  world,  into  the  professions, 
and  success  is  very  largely  a  question  of 
power  of  endurance.  The  moral  aspect 
of  the  question  is  especially  important. 
Men  were  never  so  severely  tried.  Be 
strong  ! 

2.  The  lion  also  teaches  us  the  value 
of  Courage.  Conscience  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. New  ideas  call  for  champions. 
Popular  evils  are  to  be  assaulted.  Be 
brave  I 

n.  What  is  the  lesson  of  the  grey- 
hound ? 

1.  Celerity  of  movement.  Life  calls 
for  haste.  Too  much  time  is  lost.  Men 
loiter.    They  fail  in  punctuality. 

2.  Certain  varieties  of  the  greyhound 
have  not  only  great  speed,  but  great 
scent.  There  is  in  man  a  quality  which 
answers  to  this  power  of  scent  in  the 
hound.  We  call  it  conscience,  moral 
sense,  spiritual  discernment.  It  exists 
in  varying  degree.  No  man  is  more  to 
be  despised  than  he  whose  moral  sensi- 
bilities are  wholly  blunted.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  man  is  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  he  whose  moral  nature  is 
keen,  alert.  ''  Blest  is  he  to  whom  is 
given  the  instinct  that  can  tell,"  etc. 

III.  What  may  we  learn  from  the 
goat? 

1.  Notice  his  ability  to  attain  to  ap- 
parently inaccessible  heights.  Where 
others  fail  he  succeeds. 

2.  Observe  his  security  in  places  of 
peril.  We  want  men  who  are  safe  any- 
where—not only  in  the  protected  places, 
but  in  the  places  of  danger  as  well. 

8.  See  how  he  finds  subsistence  where 
almost  any  other  animal  would  perish. 
Life  is  not  alike  to  all  of  iis.  We  do 
not  all  feed  in  green  pastures.    Blessed 


is  he  whose  moral  nature  thrives  not 
only  in  the  luxuriant  meadows,  but  upon 
the  barren  mountaln-side.  It  is  possible. 
IV.  "  A  king  against  whom  there  is 
no  rising  up.'' 

1.  Joseph  Benson  puts  it,  "A  king 
and  his  people  with  him."  He  has 
their  confidence  and  support.  Want- 
ed men  in  whom  the  world  has  faith  1 
What  a  power  is  he  "  against  wh(Hn 
there  is  no  rising  up." 

2.  A  king,  carrying  with  him  every- 
where the  consciousness  of  royalty. 
NoUe9$e  ohlige.  God  hath  appointed  to 
us  a  kingdom.  Go  to  it  kinglike.  §o 
Shalt  thou  "  go  well, "  and  so  at  the  end 
it  shall  be  said  unto  thee,  '*  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Natuba. 

Sdf'EziinliiAtlQD. 

Examine  ffounelwi,  whether  ye  heinths 
faith;  prove  your  own  m^cm.  Know 
ye  not  your  own  eelvee,  how  thai  Jetue 
Christ  M  in  you,  esDoept  ye  be  repro- 
bates f— 2  Cor.  xiii.  6. 
A  DISPUTE  about  the  claims  of  Paul 
to  apostleship  called  forth  this  stirring 
appeal. 

The  text  calls  for  activity  in  several 
very  important  lines. 
I.  Examination. 

Specially  important  to  these  Cwln- 
thians  because  of  ignorance  and  disor- 
ders. It  is  always  proper  for  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  when  they  would 
come  to  the  Lord's  table.  It  (1)  should 
not  be  merely  of  outward  conduct,  but 
should  include  the  inward  life  also; 
(2)  must  not  make  some  doctrine  a  test ; 
one  may  substitute  a  doctrine  for 
Christ ;  (8)  should  be  held  on  a  princi- 
ple of  independence  of  opinions  of 
others ;  (4)  should  uae  every  means 
which  reveals  our  characters  ;  (6)  should 
take  into  account  small  things  ;  a  very 
small  leak  will  finally  destroy  the  dyke ; 
(6)  needs  to  be  a  real  casting  up  of  ac- 
counts. ,  Probing  deeply  is  difficult,  dis- 
agreeable, painful. 

The  examination  should  have  two  ob- 
jects in  view,  viz.  :  (1)  to  know  we  are 
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in  the  faith  ;  (2)  to  know  if  Christ  is  in 
us. 

IL  Self-testing. 

**  Prove  your  own  selves." 

Put  your  religion  to  the  test.  What 
has  it  made  you  do  ^ 

Have  you  combatted  error,  warned 
sinners,  conquered  self,  borne  affliction, 
suffering,  wrong  ? 

III.  Knowledge  of  an  indwelling 
Saviour. 

*'  Know  ye  not  your  own  selves  how 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  hi  you  ?" 

Do  you  not  know  your  own  char- 
acter ?  May  not  a  Christian  know  some 
things  T  **  I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved." "We  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life."  ''We 
know  that  we  are  of  the  truth." 

IV.  Note  the  conclusion  : 

"  Except  ye  be  reprobates" — i.e.,  can- 
not stand  the  test  It  is  a  sad,  sad  fail- 
ure indeed  if  we  cannot  pass  the  exam- 
inatioa.  Pastor. 


no  Valley  of  Abhor. 

1  will  gite  her  the  taUey  of  Achor  far  a 
door  ofliope. — Hosea  ii.  15. 

The  valley  of  Achor  is  rarely  men- 
tioned. At  each  mention  it  is  a  door  of 
hope. 

1.  'ihe  Valley  of  Entrance.  It  was 
the  gateway  of  Canaan.  In  it  was  Is- 
rad's  first  camp  on  entering  the  land. 
It  marked  a  great  transition.  Here  pil- 
grimage ceased  ;  here  residence  began. 
Here  great  changes  occurred.  Moses  is 
gone.  The  cloudy  pillar  has  vanished. 
The  manna  has  ceased. 

These  great  changes  are  accomplished 
by  a  very  short  march.  The  last,  the 
shortest  march  of  Israel,  was  the  best, 
because  it  crossed  a  great  boundary  line, 
and  brought  the  people  home.  The 
Valley  of  Achor  was  to  Israel  a  door  of 
hope,  because  it  was  the  gateway  to  a 
f  nU  possession  of  the  land. 

Across  the  line  within  the  kingdom 
of  God's  grace  there  is  a  door  of  hope. 
He  lAio  obeys  the  Divine  command, 
crosses,  enters,  dwells,  may  through 


this  entrance  valley  pass  into  all  the 
treasures  of  grace  and  glory. 

With  little  knowledge  of  the  land, 
with  little  strength  for  conquest,  if  yet 
the  great  transition  be  accomplished, 
the  door  of  hope  will  open  wide  to  all 
the  riches  of  the  kingdom. 

II.  The  Valley  of  Trmible.  The  first 
camp  became  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
dismay.  The  attempt  to  capture  Al 
was  defeated.  An  accursed  thing  Is  in 
Israers  camp.  Achan,  Israel's  troubler, 
is  stoned.  The  army  of  Israel  marches 
to  victory.  Ai  falls.  The  trouble  en- 
countered in  the  Valley  of  Achor  be- 
came 'a  door  of  hope,  a  pledge  of  vic- 
tory. 

Hard  lessons  yield  a  rich  reward. 
Rough  places  become  monumental. 
Victory  is  the  outcome  of  defeat.  Joy 
is  made  of  sorrow.  Crowns  come  of 
crosses.  Success  is  the  fruit  of  failure. 
The  kite  rises  on  adverse  winds.  The 
bird  heads  toward  the  source  of  storm, 
and  keeps  its  plumage  smooth.  The 
forest  tree  mends  its  hold  in  the  furious 
gale. 

Rest  in  the  valley  is  often  interrupt- 
ed. The  interruption  opens  gates  that 
were  closed,  to  treasures  that  were  con- 
cealed. The  Valley  of  Trouble  becomes 
a  door  of  hope  to  brighter  scenes  and 
deeper  joys. 

III.  '/he  Valley  of  Renewal.  The  si- 
lence of  centuries  passed  over  Achor's 
vale..  Israel  had  forgotten  God,  and 
broken  all  their  vows.  God  recalled  to 
Israel  the  valley  of  early  vows  and  glad 
consecration,  and  proposed  to  make  it 
the  Valley  of  Renewal.  He  would  blot 
out  Israel's  sins,  and  have  Israel  begin 
anew. 

From  farthest  wandering,  greatest  sin, 
saddest  ruin,  deepest  sorrow,  God  can 
bring  back  the  troubled  one  to  the  Val- 
ley of  Achor,  where  he  may  renew  vows 
long  neglected,  sing  songs  of  joy  long 
silent,  and  be  as  if  he  had  never  wan- 
dered. 

With  God  nothing  is  irreparable. 
Such  are  His  power  and  grace.  He 
opens  to  the  lowest  and  the  worst  a 
door  of  hope.   A  ruined  life,  irreparable 
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by  human  skill,  may  here  be  renewed. 
Its  sad  record  may  be  erased.  Life  may 
be  began  again.  God  invites  the  wan- 
derer back  to  the  starting  point,  and  in 
the  Valley  of  Achor  opens  a  door  of 
hope.  HosKA. 

Tha  TliioB  of  tlM  fi6d««med. 

Rev.  vU.  9-17. 

Wk  have  here  John's  vision  of  the  re- 
deemed.   We  see : 

I.  The  great  number  of  the  redeemed 
(v.  9).  All  who  have  believed  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  who  have  died 
in  the  faith ;  all  who  shall  believe  on 
Him  in  the  future  ages  ;  infants  dying 
in  infancy  ;  the  great  multitude  who 
have  come  out  of  great  tribulation. 
Many  are  the  saved. 

II.  The  eternal  glory  of  the  re- 
deemed. 

First.  The  glory  of  their  appearance : 
(1)  "  Clothed  with  white  robes.  '*  They 
shine  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  (2) 
**  With  palms  in  their  hands."  They 
are  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved 
them. 

Second.  The  glory  of  their  service. 
(1)  Their  service  of  song  ;  their  song  of 
salvcUion  (v.  10) ;  their  song  of  eternal 
praise  to  God  (v.  12).  (2)  Their  holy 
ministry  (v.  15). 

Third.  The  glory  of  their  eternal 
home.  (1)  Their  communion  with  God 
(v.  15).  '*  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
shall  dwell  among  them."  (2)  The 
heavenly  provision  (a)  for  their  immor- 
tal nature.  The  Lamb  "shall  feed 
them."  He  is  their  eternal  Shepherd. 
(b)  For  their  constant  refreshment.  The 
Lamb  "shall  lead  them  unto  living 
fountains  of  waters. ' '  (e)  For  their  ever, 
lasting  comfort,  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes. 

m.  Our  lessons  from  the  redeemed. 

First.  Once  they  were  sufferers  such 
as  we,  or  more  than  any  of  us.  They 
came  **  out  of  great  tribulation." 

Second.  Once  they  were  sinners  such 
as  we.  They  had  need  of  cleansing. 
They  **  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 


The  same  fountain  is  open  for  us. 
Through  the  merits  of  the  same  Saviour 
we  may  enter  into  the  same  heaven  and 
enjoy  the  same  blessedness  and  glory. 

LuD. 


VnsnSfk  TBOVSBTS  FBOK  BKIHT 

ssBicoira. 

Tn  power  of  the  tgeiito  In  the  work  of  God  it, 
flrat  ana  last,  the  power  of  the  Lord  working  in 
them,  working  with  them,  working  ahoTe  them, 
and  also  above  all  adverBariee  viafble  or  invisi- 
ble. Above  them,  far  above  out  of  their  sight, 
is  held  a  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  the  Lamb,  who 
is  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings.  When  the 
Church  had  scarcelv  fategun  to  00  forth  with  the 
Darpose  of  preaching  everywhere,  down  to  a 
time  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  ttie 
classic  lands  of  history,  of  the  Bible,  and  of  ro- 
mance were  sarroonded  with  high  walls  and 
gates  barred  against  Christian  missionaries. 
The  Turkish  Empire,  the  Mosul  Empire,  the 
Cliineee  Empire,  the  Empire  of  Japan,  and  that 
of  Morocco  were  all  in  this  manner  fenced  round. 
The  remote  parts  of  Africa  were  guarded  by 
dttrkM$$  and  dtaUi  ttiemselves ;  and  m  Boutbera 
Europe  rare  were  the  spots  where  it  was  not  an 
offence  punishable  by  the  police  to  circolate  the 
Bible  or  to  preach  or  worslup  except  under  fmms 
prescribed. 

But  over  ttie  walls  has  passed  the  sceptre 
which  eye  seeth  not,  and  they  who  before  could 
only  blow  slender  bl^ts  outside  the  rampart 
now  march  up  straight  before  them,  and  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Naaareth  enter  in.  Ttds  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  how  marvellous  in  our  eyes 
it  ought  to  be,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  if 
we  weigh  the  languase  used  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  wise  men  of  politics,  showing  how  nlly  wm« 
hopes  of  any  such  cliange,  and  by  wise  men  even 
of  the  churches,  all  alarmed  at  tlie  danger  of 
fanaticism.  The  same  sceptre,  in  the  same 
hand,  is  over  us  this  day— over  us  here  present ; 
over  all  our  comrades  in  the  war,  now  out  with 
the  field-force ;  over  every  corps  bearing  any  flag 
which  Is  lowered  before  the  kingly  standard  of 
the  Lamb,  but  is  lield  aloft  and  carried  onward 
against  any  otiier— ever  all  these  and  over  every 
dominion  of  the  earth  waves  that  sceptre  In  this 
solemn  hour,  and  He  who  holds  It  site  on  the 
riffht  liand  ofpower  till  the  Lord  shall  make  all 
Hb  enemies  His  footstool.— ^r^ur. 

Born  from  above.  Take  away  that  part  of 
revelation,  and  you  have  a  shorn  Samson.  We 
can  then  no  more  say,  *'  Out  of  the  strong  cometh 
sweetness.**  Blot  out  "bom  from  above,**  and 
you  and  I  are  left  to  the  hopeless  task  of  trying 
to  polish  clay  into  marble.  Rejoice  in  constito* 
tional  gifts  :  thank  Qod  for  mental  endowments. 
For  the  genius  and  conseouent  power  which  en* 
wrap  the  whole  being  and  pour  forth  sweet  and 
thrilling  strains  of  music,  of  poetry,  of  marvel- 
lous invention,  of  tender  life-giving  sympathy, 
rejoice  and  be  glad.  But  there  Is  something  be- 
yond these— beyond  them  as  the  stars  are  be- 
yond the  taper.  There  is  a  holy  of  holies  in  this 
body-temple.  Eye  hath  not  seen  it.  The  i^il- 
osopher  cannot  kindle  its  fires.  The  scholar 
cannot  write  its  commandments.  The  artisan 
cannot  adorn  its  furniture.  The  bleeding  war- 
rior cannot  sprinkle  it  with  atoning  blooo.  Its 
life,  its  power,  its  wisdom.  Its  beauty  is  Ae  spirit 
of  the  living  Ood>  The  spirit  of  God,  oar  in- 
spiration \—E,  P.  Ingertoll. 

Thsbb  is  an  orator  greater  than  Paul.  It  Is 
the  modem  world.  If  any  young  man  i^rtand- 
ing  on  the  border  of  an  intemperate  life,  does 
he  need  the  augument  of  those  speakers  who 
traversed  our  land  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ?  Do 
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DOC  the  streets  speak  ?  Do  not  the  ttonee  cry 
oat  t  Orators  fall  to  come  because  the  pablic 
eso  outspeak  thenu  We  need  no  orator  to  tell 
08  that  snow  falls  in  the  winter.  The  public 
eoenes  so  emblazoned  have  made  all  speakers 
dumb.  Men  blow  out  candles  when  the  sun  is 
np.  There  was  an  ancient  orator  who  so  dis- 
coraed  his  subject  that  no  other  speaker  was 
willing  afterward  to  pass  over  the  same  field. 
Thus  (Mir  age  so  paints  temperance  and  intem- 
perance that  thelndiridual  heart  feels  little  like 
followtng  a  speech  so  wise,  so  great,  so  pathetic. 
Mo  tongue  can  paint  intemperance  as  an  ase  can 
paint  it,  and  no  tongue  can  bestow  upon  aJl  mod- 
eration the  rich  commendation  which  the  times 
bestow.— Arifi^. 

Xakiko  bricks  without  straw  ?  That  oppres- 
sion still  goes  on.  Demanding  of  your  wire  ap- 
propriate Wiardrobe  and  bountTful  table  without 
providhig  the  means  necessary  :  Bricks  without 
straw.  Cities  demanding  in  the  public  school 
faithful  and  successful  instruction  without  giv- 
ing  the  teachers  competent  livelihood  :  Bricks 
withont  straw.  United  States  Qovemment  de- 
mandiiw  of  Senators  and  Congressman  at  Wash- 
ington rail  attendance  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  on  compensation,  which  may  have  done 
well  enough  when  twenty-five  cents  went  as  far 
as  <nie  doiutf  now,  but  in  these  times  not  sufficient 
to  preserve  their  influence  and  respectabllltv  : 
Bricks  without  straw.  In  many  parts  of  the 
IumI  churches  demanding  of  pastors  vigorous 
sermons  and  sympathetic  service  on  starvation 
Mlary,  sanctified  Clceros  on  four  hundred  dol- 
Ursa  year :  Bricks  without  straw.  That  is  one 
reason  why  there  are  so  many  poor  bricks.  In 
all  departments,  bricks  not  even,  or  bricks  that 
cmmble,  or  bricks  that  are  not  bricks  at  all. 
Work  adequately  paid  for  is  worth  more  than 
work  not jnaid  for.  More  straw  and  tlien  better 
bricks,  when  in  December  of  18S9,  at  the  mu- 
seum at  Boulak,  Egvpt,  I  looked  at  the  mummies 
of  the  old  Pharaohs,  the  very  miscreants  who 
diabolized  centuries,  and  I  saw  their  teeth  and 
hair  and  finger  nails  and  the  flesh  drawn  tight 
over  their  cheek  bones,  the  sarcophagi  of  these 
dead  monarchs  side  by  side,  and  I  was  so  fasci- 
nated I  cmild  only  with  difficulty  get  away  from 
the  spot.  I  was  not  looking  upon  the  last  of  the 
Pharaohs.  All  over  the  world  old  merchants 
playing  the  Pharaoh  over  young  merchants ;  old 
lawyeni  playing  the  Pharaoh  over  young  lawyers  ;- 
old  doctors  playing  the  Pharaoh  over  young  doc- 
tors ;  old  artists  pwying  the  Pharaoh  over  voung 


artists  ;  old  ministers  plaving  the  Pharaoh  over 

Soung  ministers.      Let  all  oppressors,  whether 
1  homes,  in  churches,  in  stores.  In  offices,  in 


factories,  in  social  life  or  political  life,  in  pri- 
vate life  or  public  life,  know  that  God  hates  op- 
pressocs,  ana  Uiey  will  all  come  to  grief  here 
or  hereafter.  Pnaraoh  thought  he  did  a  fine 
thing,  a  cunning  thing,  a  decisive  thing,  when 
forthe  complete  extinction  of  the  Hebrews  In 
Ig]ayt  he  ordered  all  the  Hebrew  bovs  massa- 
cred, but  be  did  not  find  it  so  fine  a  tning  when 
his  own  flrst  bom  that  night  of  the  des&oying 
angel  dropped  dead  on  the  mosaic  floorat  the 
foot  of  the  porphyry  pillar  of  the  palace.  Let 
all  the  Pharaohs  take  warning.— romui^. 

Hb.  IiroSBSoix,  not  content  with  arraigning  the 
God  of  theology,  tx>ldly  attacks  and  criticises  the 
God  of  nature.  He  implies  that  if  he  had  been 
consulted  he  could  have  made  a  far  better  world 
t*>»n  this.  He  won  id  **  make  health  catching  in- 
stead of  disease.**  Because  there  are  earth- 
quakes and  pestilence  and  wars  and  human  slav- 
ery, hence  tnere  can  be  no  moral  governor  of 
the  universe,  else  he  would  not  allow  this.  This 
means  one  of  two  things,  either  there  is  no  In- 
flnite  mind,  and  we  are  all  irresponsible  atoms  in 
ti»e  grip  of  law.  whose  tendency  even  is  not  for 
goof  or  there  then  la  a  great  Tontrolllng  mind 
whose  purposes  are  not  beneficent.  In  other 
words,  an  eWlGod.    It  Is  an  awful  conception. 

Tbmbu  wofds  of  oar  Master—**  What  I  say  un- 


to yon  I  say  unto  all.  Watch**— we  will  ^, 
more  and  more,  to  learn  what  they  mean.  We 
know  that  they  do  not  warrant  us  In  watching 
other  disciples  with  the  eye  of  the  critic  or  the 
censor ;  we  know  that  this  habit  of  mind  is, 
above  most  things,  hateful  to  Him.  To  watch 
ourselves  lest  we  become  suspicious  and  cen- 
sorious and  credulous  of  evil  tales  about  our 
neighbors ;  to  v.atch  our  conduct  lest  we  hurt 
them  by  want  of  fidelity  or  want  of  sympathy— 
this,  we  know.  Is  part  of  the  lesson  of  vigilance 
that  He  seeks  to  teach  us.  But  this  is  the  small- 
est part  of  the  lesson.  To  watch  for  hurts 
that  we  can  heal  for  halting  steps  that  we  can 
steady,  for  burdens  of  infirmity  or  trouble  that 
we  can  help  to  carry,  for  ways  in  which  we  may 
ffive  our  thought,  our  care,  our  love,  ourselves, 
for  the  enlarging  and  the  brightening  of  the 
lives  of  our  fellowmen.  serving  them  vnth  hum- 
blest fidelity,  and  leading  them  with  cords  of 
sympathy  and  brotherhood  In  the  ways  of  right- 
eousness and  peace— this  is  the  high  calling  of 
God  inChrlst  Jesus.— ^fckldm. 

Thb  bond  between  us  and  God  is  simply  an 
infinite  tiling,  infinite  in  its  beauty  and  strength. 
Its  loveliness.  There  is  no  such  other  bond. 
Think  of  It  for  a  moment,  for  It  would  take  a 
world *s  time.  It  does  take  a  world's  time,  to  set 
it  forth  to  our  reception.  It  is  Just  I  can- 
not think  of  a  better  phrase— the  words  are 
constantly  falling,  they  are  poor  things  ;  I 
cannot  think  of  a  Mtter  phrase  than  that  of  our 
own  Goldsmith,  who  uses  twice,  in  his  book- 
In  a  l)ook  that  nobodv  reads  now,  called  the 
**  Citizen  of  the  World'*— the  words  about  God, 
•'  He  loved  us  Into  being.*'  That  should  be  a 
bit  of  our  national  Bible :  *•  loved  us  into  being" 
—that  is  our  relation  with  Qo^.—MacDonald» 

Taks  away  Faith  from  men,  and  you  insure 
the  universal  dissolution  of  all  credit,  of  all 
commerce,  of  all  civilization.  Man  would  lapse 
Into  the  savage  life,  and  ind^  far  below  the 
savage  life;  for  there  is  not  an  African  kraal 
which  is  not  held  together  except  by  the  faith 
of  Its  members  in  one  another.  Tne  world  is 
bound  together  by  Faith,  without  which  there 
would  come  In  all  the  disintegrating,  dlsorgan- 
ixlng,  and  antagonistic  elements  or  human  na- 
ture, and  without  Faith  the  world  would  be  one 
vast  battle-field.- irunu. 


TEEHSS   AlTD    TBZTS    07   BSOSlfT 
SEBHONS. 

1.  The  Realised  Presence  of  the  Lord  the  Secret 
of  Power  In  the  Church.  **  Behold,  I  and 
the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  me 
are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in  Israel 
fiom  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  which  dwellethin 
Mount  Zlon.**— Isaiah  vlii.  18.  Rev. 
William  Arthur,  A.M.,  Washington,  D.C. 

SL  Inconsistencies  of  Modern  Scepticism. 
"Their rock  is  not  as  our  rock.**— Dent, 
xxxil.  81.  E.  H.  Brumbaugh,  M.D.,  D.D., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

8,  The  Union  of  all  the  Churches.  **  Now  there 
are  diversities  of  gifts  but  the  same  Spirit. 
And  there  are  duferences  of  administra. 
tlons  but  the  same  Lord.  And  there  are  dL 
versities  of  operations,  but  It  \»  the  same 
God  whoworketh  all  in  all."— 1  Cor.  xii. 
4-6.    Rev.  Myron  Reed,  Denver,  Col. 

4.  The  Faith  a  Sacred  Trust.  **  Beloved,  when 
I  gave  all  diligence  to  write  unto  you  of 
the  common  salvation.  It  was  needful  for 
me  to  write  unto  you  and  exhort  you  that 
ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints.** 
— Jude  8.  Pros.  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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6.  Walking  with  God.    ''And  Enoch  walked 

with  God  ;  and  he  waa  not,  for  (tod  took 
him."--G«n.  v.  M.  John  W.  Heidt,  D.D., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

0.  The  Reformation  of  Criminals.  **For  the 
Hon  of  Man  la  come  to  neek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  loet/*— Matt  xvlil.  11. 
Rer.  F.  N.  Dexter,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

7.  The  Harreat  and  the  Lahorera— A  Contraat 

*'The  hanrert  tmlv  t«  plenteous,  hat  the 
laborers  are  few. '^— Matt.  ix.  S7.  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hoghes,  Richmond,  Va. 

&  The  World,  the  New  Reasoner.  **  And  aa  he 
n^Moned  of  righteousneMi  and  self-control 
and  Jodinnent  to  come,  Felix  trembled.'*— 
AcU  x£v.  96.  Professor  David  Swing, 
i  hicago,  Dl. 

0.  Degrees  of  Spiritual  Susceptibility.  '*The 
people,  therefore,  that  stood  by  and  lieard 
It,  sakl  that  It  thundered  ;  others  said.  An 
angel  spoke  to  him.**— John  xil.  29. 
WUliam T.  Kellcy,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

10.  life  In  Christ    "Christ  liveth  In  me.'*— 

Gal.  U.  90.  Henry  D.  McDonald,  D.D., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

11.  Recognition  after  Death.    *'  It  is  the  Lord." 

--John  xxL  7.  Philip  8.  Moxom,  D.D., 
Waahhigton,  D.C. 

12.  The  Conditions  of  Successful  Prayer.    *'  Thy 

will  be  done."— Matt.  vi.  10.  John  H. 
Barrows,  D.D..  Chicago,  111. 

18.  Some  Laws  of  Christian  Athletics.  *'  If  a 
man  also  strive  for  masteries  yet  is  he  not 
crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully."— 9 
Tim.  ii.  5.  R  V.  Hunter,  D.D.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

14.  Jesus  the  Saviour  and  the  Ideal  Man.  **  Now 
we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him. 
but  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  for  the  sujfering  of 
death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor : 
that  He  by  the  grace  or  God  should  taste 
death  for  every  man."— Heb.  11.  8,  9.  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Richmond,  Va. 

16.  Soul-winning.  '*The  fruit  of  the  righteous 
Lb  a  tree  of  life  :  and  hethat  winneth  souls 
is  wise."— Prov.  xi.  80.  Rev.  Peter 
Thompson,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

16.  The  Ooming  Sovereignty  of  Man.    *'  Thou 

didst  put  all  things  In  subjection  under  his 
feet.  For  in  that  he  subjected  all  things 
unto  him,  he  left  nothing  that  is  not  sub- 
ject unto  him.  But  now  we  see  not  yet 
all  things  subjected  unto  him.  But  we  be- 
hold him  .  .  .  even  Jesus."— Heb.  il. 
8.  9.  John  Clifford,  M.A.,  D.D..  Man- 
cneeter,  Bug. 

17.  The  Higher  Criticism.    **  God  who  at  sundry 

times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  In 
times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  proph- 
ets, tiath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto 
US  by  his  Son."— Hob.  i.  1.  J.  H.  Rylance, 
D.D.,  New  York  City. 


SnggdstiTe  Themes  for  Pnlpit  Treatment. 

1.  The  Sacrednees  of  the  Ballot.  C*  The  pollers 


that   be  are  ordained 
xiil.  1.) 


of    God."— Rom. 


9.  The  Head's  Acquaintance  with  the  Body. 
("  I  know  thy  tribulation  and  thy  poverty 
(but  thou  art  rich],  and  the  blasphemy  of 
them  which  say  xknej  are  Jewa.  and  they 
are  not,  but  are  a  synagogue  of  Satan."— 
Rev.  U.  9.) 


8.  The  Only  Owner.  0'  The  moat  hlffh  God, 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.^'— Gen. 
xiv.  19.) 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  Henry  George  Untenable. 
("  As  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or 
nouses  sold  them  and  brought  the  prices  <^ 
the  things  that  were  sold  and  laid  them  at 
the  apoetles'  feet."- Acts  iv.  84, 86.) 

6.  Unconscious  Greatness.  C*Art  thou  the 
prophet  ?  And  he  answered.  No."  John 
I.  91.  '•  But  wherefore  went  ye  out  r  to 
see  a  prophet  r  Yea,  I  sav  unto  you,  and 
much  more  than  a  prophet.**— Matt.  xi. 
».) 

6.  Enthusiasm  in  Christian  Work.    C'  Whatso- 

ever ye  do,  work  heartily,  as  unto  the 
Lord  and  not  unto  moL"— Col.  UL  98.) 

7.  Filial  Homage.    C'  And  the  king  roae  up  to 

meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto  her,  and 
sat  down  on  his  throne,  and  cauaed  a  seat 
to  be  set  for  the  king's  mother ;  and  she 
sat  on  his  right  hand  .  .  .  And  the 
king  said  unto  her.  Ask  on,  my  mother ; 
for  I  will  not  say  thee  nay."— I  Kings  ii 
19,90.) 


8.  Applied  Christianity.    ("  Pure  religion  and 

undefiled  before  our  God  and  Father  b 
this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  tiimself  un- 
spotted from  the  worid.'*— James  i.  97.) 

9.  The  Divine  Challenge  to  Human  Criticism. 

C*  Search  the  Scriptures  .  .  .  th^  are 
they  which  testify  of  me.**— Jolin  v.  89.) 

10.  The  Accommodation  of  Law  to  Evil.  C'For 
the  hardness  of  your  heart  he  wrote  you 
tills  precept."— Mark  x.  6. 


NEW  YEAR*S  THEMES. 


11.  The  Divine  Measurement  of  Time.    C*  For 

a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as 
veeterday  when  It  is  passed  and  as  a  watch 
in  the  night."— Psalm  xc.  4.) 

12.  Remembrance  the  Inspiration  of  Devotion. 

C*  I  remember  the  days  of  old  ...  I 
stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thee."— Paalm 
cxlviil.  5,  6.) 

18.  Forji^etfalness  and  Progress.  C'But  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  things  which  are 
behmd  and  stretching  forward  to  the 
thinss  which  are  before.  I  press  on  to- 
ward the  goal  unto  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Chrfet  Jesus.*'- Phii. 
iU.  13.) 

14.  The  New  Year  Call  to  the  Drowsy.    C*  It  is 
high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep    .    .    . 
The  night  Is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.** 
Rom.  sBlL  11, 19.) 
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HELPS  AND  HINTS,   TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

Bt  Arthub  T.  Pibrson,  D.D. 


The  X^Btery  of  Qodlinees. 
And  tnthoiU  eontrcvergy  great  i$  the 
myetery  of  godlinesi:  Ood  totu  mani- 
feet  in  ihefleeh,  juetified  in  the  spirit^ 
eeen  of  angele,  preached  unto  the  Oen- 
tilee,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received 
up  into  glory. —l  Tim.  iii.  16. 

An  alternate  reading,  favored  by  not 
a  few  high  authorities,  punctuates  this 
passage  differently,  as  follows  : 

The  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth, 
and  without  controversy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness  or  the  Gkxlhead, 
etc. 

Bengel  remarks  that  the  reference  of 
the  words  "  pillar  and  ground*'  to  the 
Church  was  not  known  as  an  interpreta- 
tion until  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
reference  of  this  passage  is  to  the  incar- 
nation of  Ckxi  in  Christ,  which  is  the 
great  revealed  mystery  of  the  whole 
Scripture,  and  is  here  declared  to  be 
without  controversy  great.  If  the  read- 
ing suggested  as  preferable  be  adopted, 
this  mystery  is  also  set  forth  as  both  pil- 
lar and  pedestal  or  prop  of  all  other  re- 
lated tpith,  which  about  this  central- 
izes and  crystallizes. 

This  passage  acquires  additional  in- 
terest as  a  probable  relic  of  an  ancient 
formula  of  confession  or  hymn  used  in 
the  Apostolic  Church,  a  sort  of  brief 
Apostle's  Creed.  It  has  all  appearance 
of  being  constructed  in  poetic  form  with 
antithetical  clauses  or  parallelisms,  and 
can  be  understood  best  when  so  ar- 
ranged. 

GOD  WAS 

Manifevt  in  the  fleeh, 
Yindicated  by  Uie  Spirit ; 

Seen  of  angels. 
Proclaimed  to  the  natlom ; 

Bellered  on  in  the  world. 
Caught  np  into  glory. 

This  arrangement  shows  the  rhythm 
of  thought. 

1.  Here  the  Incarnation  is,  first  of  all. 
declared  to  be  incontrovertibly  great  as 


a  mystery.  Its  mysteriousness  we  may 
candidly  admit,  and  abandon  all  thought 
of  solving.  It  is  one  of  those  thoughts 
of  God  which  are  as  high  above  us  as 
the  heaven  is  above  the  earth.  We 
should  not  stumble  at  the  mystery,  for 
it  is  one  sign  of  the  Divine  mind  and 
hand  that  the  products  of  His  wisdom 
shall  baffle  our  power  to  comprehend. 

3.  It  is  declared  to  be  pillar  and  stay 
of  all  related  truth.  There  is  a  law  of 
scientific  unity  which  arranges  all  truth 
in  any  department  about  a  central  prin- 
ciple—such as  the  crystal  in  the  min- 
eral realm,  the  cell  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal,  the  spinal  column  in  the  verte- 
brates, etc.  The  Incarnation  is  the  sci- 
entific centre  and  principle  of  redemp- 
tive truth.  Upon  it  all  other  truth 
rests,  and  by  it  Is  held  up  and  support- 
ed. Christ  was  the  Ood  mem,  and  every 
truth  about  man  and  God  finds  exhibi- 
tion and  illustration  in  Him. 

8.  The  truth  is  here  set  forth  in  three 
couplets,  which  are  remarkable  and  sig- 
nificant. They  briefly  cover  the  entire 
career  of  the  Son  of  Qtod  from  His 
birth  to  His  ascension ;  and,  taken  as 
couplets,  they  briefly  answer  these  three 
great  questions  :  W?u>  was  He  ?  WJuU 
was  He  ?  and  Where  is  He  7 

I.  Who  was  He  ?  He  was  God  ;  the 
flesh  was  His  form  of  manifestation,  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  His  vindication  as  €k)d. 
Here  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
word  *  *  manifest. "  We  use  it  often  of  a 
clear  and  plain  showing  forth  of  a  truth 
or  fact  Here  it  means  simply  that  the 
flesh  was  the  garment  in  which  Qtod  ap- 
peared, though  it  did  not  clearly  reveal 
the  Ckxibead.  The  flesh  was  rather  a 
disguise.  The  humanity  of  Christ  none 
was  illspoGed  to  dispute,  for  that  was 
the  apparent  fact ;  the  doubt  was  as  to 
His  divinity  and  deity.  And  hence  He 
had  to  be  justified  in  His  claim  to  God- 
hood  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  That  vin- 
dication was  complete,  and  may  be 
viewed  from  three  points :  1.  Prophecy. 
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2.  Miracle.  8.  Reeurrection.  (1)  The 
Spirit  of  Ood  vindicated  Ctirist  as  God 
beforeluuid  by  ttie  marvellous  prophetic 
portrait  which  found  in  Him  alone  ful- 
filment He  prepared  a  minute  predic- 
tive delineation  of  the  coming  Messiah  ; 
and  when  Christ  was  bom,  every  new 
development  filled  out  some  prophetic 
feature  until  the  correspondence  was 
complete.  (2)  Miracle.  The  Spirit  in 
Christ  vindicated  His  claim.  His  words 
and  works  were  such  as  could  have 
been  spoken  and  wrought  only  by  €kxl. 
Never  before  nor  since  were  there  such 
teaching  and  such  working,  such  wis- 
dom and  power  conjoined.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  these  could  be  connect- 
ed with  a  fanatic  or  impostor.  (8) 
Resurrection.  Here  was  the  crowning 
vindication  of  Christ's  deity.  As 
prophecy  antiRpated  His  human  career, 
so  this  followed  it.  When  He  was  dead 
and  ceased  to  speak  or  work  in  the 
flesh,  the  Spirit  of  €k>d.  who  dwelt  in 
Him,  proved  BUm  to  be  God  by  the  fact 
that  death  had  over  Him  no  dominion, 
and  that  decay  could  not  touch  him 
even  in  the  grave.  Compare  Romans 
i.  4. 

II.  What  was  He?  The  second 
couplet  answers.  He  was  the  appoint- 
ed Saviour ;  and  hence  His  character 
and  work  were  properly  attested  and 
proclaimed.  In  this  second  couplet  the 
first  member  is  probably  mistranslated. 
Angels  is  a  word  meaning  simply 
messengers,  and  so  should  be  rendered 
"seen  of  messengers,*' in  which  case 
it  includes  both  the  angelic  and  the 
human  messengers  who  were  appointed 
of  God  to  witness  to  the  fact  of  His 
resurrection.  Everything  hung  upon 
Christ's  rising  from  the  dead.  Without 
this  He  could  not  be  the  justifier  of  sin- 
ners, for  the  death  penalty  would  be 
yet  upon  Him ;  He  would  be  a  false 
prophet,  for  He  foretold  His  own  resur- 
rection. He  could  not  be  the  Deliverer 
from  death  while  yet  under  its  power, 
nor  from  Satan,  who  had  the  power  of 
death  committed  to  him.  It  was,  there- 
fore, of  first  importance  that  Christ 
should  be  fully  and  incontrovertibly 


witnessed  as  having  risen  ;  and  so  mes- 
sengers chosen  of  God,  both  angelic  and 
human,  saw  Him  and  bore  witness  to 
His  glorious  rising,  and  He  was  preached 
to  the  nations  by  those  who  saw  Him 
and  ate  and  drank  with  Him  after  His 
rising. 

m.  Where  is  He?  The  third  coui^et 
beautifully  responds :  He  is  in  the 
world  as  the  present  and  living  Saviour 
of  all  believere  ;  and  He  has  been  caught 
up  into  glory  as  the  advocate  at  Gtod's 
right  hand,  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to 
carry  on  redemption  to  its  consumma- 
tion. No  greater  vindication  of  all 
Christ's  claims  as  God  can  be  found 
even  on  prophecy  and  miracle  than  this 
double  fact ;  by  faith  He  dwells  with 
every  penitent  believing  sool ;  to  faith 
He  is  the  perpetually  exalted  and 
crowned  King  and  Lord.  What  He 
can  be  to  you  in  this  world  you  may 
test ;  love  Him,  trust  Him,  keep  His 
words,  and  He  will  come  and  make  His 
abode  in  you.  What  He  can  be  to  you 
as  the  King  on  the  throne  you  may 
easily  test  by  prayer.  Ask  Him  what 
you  will ;  present  your  needs,  your  sins, 
your  sorrows,  your  work  for  souls  ;  let 
Him  be  the  partner  of  your  life  and  toil 
and  see  how  He  will  vindicate  you  as 
His  servant,  and  your  work  as  His 
work. 

In  conclusion,  note  the  three  great 
characteristic  facts  of  Christ's  career : 
Incarnation,  Resurrection,  Ascension. 
The  first  proved  His  true  humanity; 
the  second  His  divinity ;  the  third  tJie 
union  of  humanity  with  divinity  in  ffis 
person.  We  make  not  too  mudi  of  His 
birth  and  death,  but  too  little  of  His 
resurrection  and  ascension.  Particular- 
ly His  ascension  ;  for  the  most  stupen- 
dous mystery  of  all  is  this  Man-Christ 
Jesus  actually  bearing  up  to  the  throne 
of  the  universe  the  body  and  ruUure  of 
man.  In  His  Incarnation  God  came 
down.  In  His  Resurrection  the  Divine 
Spirit  overcame  death  and  brought  out 
of  the  grave  His  body.  But  in  the  As- 
cension man  went  up  where  God  is,  and 
became,  in  Christ,  Ood,  Can  any 
human  mind  have  invented  a  mystery 
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80  awfully  sublime  and  so  sublimely 
complete  ? 

Not  asKamed  of  the  Chtpel  (Romans  i. 
16).  Paul  means  that  he  does  not  blush 
for  the  Gospel. 

1.  Its  grniealogy.  It  is  the  old  €k>spel 
descended  by  a  long  and  honorable 
lineage  from  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
Jesus  Himself,  from  the  first  Father, 
Qod. 

2.  l\B  ethics.  Its  moral  teachings  lead 
in  all  ethical  teachings,  complete  beyond 
addition,  and  allowing  no  subtraction. 

8.  Its  great  example.  Christ,  whether 
in  His  attitude  toward  God  or  toward 
men,  was  beyond  comparison. 

4  Its  universal  a/ppUeabUity,  It 
touches  and  reaches  man  as  man.  Sal- 
ration  for  all  sinners.  A  Brahman  said 
to  me,  '*  Preach  the  Gospel,  and  let  it 
defend  itself.  Don't  prove  it,  but  preach 
it." 

5.  Its  miuianary  character,  to  be 
preached  to  the  whole  world.  Every 
disciple  a  debtor  to  declare  it  to  man. 

6.  Its  timpiU  terms.  The  only  way 
for  peace  of  conscience,  reconciliation 
with  Qod,  and  charity  toward  man- 
forgiveness,  justification,  sanctificatlon. 

7.  Itspravuses,  Ldfe  and  immortality 
brought  to  light. 

8.  The  jNMO0r</6M  is  in  this  Gospel. 

G.  F.  Pentecost. 


PowxB  IN  Pbatbr. — In  Abraham's 
intercession  for  Sodom  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  although  he  so  importu- 
nately pTbflsed  his  plea  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  rigbteous  therein  the  city  might 
be  spared,  and  notwithstanding  he 
feared  the  anger  of  the  Lord  if  he  car- 
ried hi&  importunity  too  far,  it  was 
Abraham  himself  and  not  the  Lord 
who  set  the  limit  to  his  prayer.  "  Oh, 
let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will 
speak  hut  this  once  ;  peradventure  there 
be  ten  found  there. "  Although  he  had 
gone  from  fifty  to  forty-five,  forty, 
thirty,  twenty,  ten,  the  Lord  showed 
no  hnpatience  with  his  pleading  ;  but 
it  was  the  patriarch's  courage  that  gave 


way.  Who  can  tell  how  much  farther 
he  might  have  carried  his  intercession  1 
Moreover,  it  is  noticeable  that  when 
God  did  destroy  the  city.  He  did  what 
Abraham  had  not  asked.  He  delivered 
Lot,  the  one  righteous  man  that  was 
there,  and  his  family,  and  sordid  abun- 
dantly above  all  that  the  patriarch  had 
asked. 


The  Land  of  Promise  was  un- 
doubtedly the  type  of  God's  *'  exceed- 
ing great  and  precious  promises, "  which 
are  the  believer's  inheritance.  If  we 
examine  carefully  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  God's  thought  in  the  Old  Testament, 
we  may  find  a  rich  lesson  taught  us  as 
to  our  duty  and  privilege  in  relation  to 
the  promises. 

Abraham  was  called  to 

1.  Separation— Xx>  come  out  from  the 
semi-idolatrous  land  and  people  of 
Haran,  and  come  into  the  land  God 
would  show  him. 

3.  Survey,  '*  Arise,  lift  up  thine 
eyes,  look."  He  was  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  land,  get  some 
adequate  conception  of  its  length  and 
breadth. 

8.  Appropriation,  "Arise,  walk 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  it." 
He  was  to  measure  it  off  by  his  own 
feet,  claiming  it  for  his  own  by  placing 
his  pilgrim  feet  upon  it  (comp.  Josh, 
i.  8). 

4  Abode,  He  and  his  descendants 
were  to  pitch  their  tents  there  and  abide 
in  the  land. 

5.  Cultivation,  Afterward  we  find 
God  leading  Isaac  to  sow  the  fields,  and 
so  bring  out  the  riches  of  the  land,  and 
we  are  told  what  an  abundant  crop  he 
obtained. 

What  is  all  this  but  a  type  of  the  be- 
liever separating  himself  tmto  Qod, 
then  surveying  his  inheritance  in  Christ, 
then  taking  possession,  abiding  in  the 
promises,  and  diligently  improving  his 
privileges  to  make  the  promises  fruitful 
in  his  life  and  power  and  service  I 


Personal     Experience     enriches 
preaching  which  is  essentially  a  testi- 
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mony,  not  the  moath  of  a  message  only, 
bat  the  mouth  of  an  experience.  Mr. 
Sporgeon  says  that  when  he  has  noth- 
ing else  to  say  to  his  people  he  puts 
himself  in  his  gun  and  fires  it  off.  He 
means  that  from  time  to  time  he  uses 
his  own  inner  life,  the  knowledge  God 
has  given  him  of  spiritual  things  in  his 
own  soul,  the  experience  of  answered 
prayer,  rewarded  toil,  compensated  suf- 
fering, fruitful  faith,  to  illustrate  God's 
faithfulness,  and  the  privilege  of  be- 
lievers. In  lands  where  there  is  an  es- 
tablished church  men  are  prone  to  de- 
grade the  ministry  to  a  profeidon, 
whose  requisite  Is  culture,  and  whose 
perquisite  is  whatever  price  it  can  com- 
mand. We  should  think  of  the  miuis- 
try  as  a  Divine  weation,  and  its  highest 
requisite  is  a  rich,  deep,  personal  ex- 
perience. In  fact,  there  is  no  true 
knowledge  of  the  Scripture  to  him  who 
is  not  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  and 
so  able  to  comprehend  the  wondrous 
things  of  God. 


A  Hearer's  Contribution  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  Gladstone 
says  that  eloquence  is  Uie  pouring  back 
on  an  audience  in  a  flood  what  is  first 
received  from  the  auditors  in  the  form 
of  vapor,  as  the  skies  send  back  in  rain 
the  moisture  that  is  first  drawn  by 
evaporation  from  the  earth  itself. 
What  a  devout  and  appreciative  hearer 
contributes  to  the  power  of  the  speaker 
is  something  never  yet  adequately  ap- 
prehended. Peter  could  not  help  being 
a  power  in  the  house  of  Cornelius. 
Think  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  being 
met,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  work, 
by  a  body  of  hearers,  who  say,  **  Now, 
then,  we  are  all  here  present  before 
God,  to  hear  all  things  which  are  com- 
manded thee  of  Gk)d."  There  had 
been,  before  he  came  to  Cornelius,  fast- 
ing and  prayer— a  deep  desire  to  know 
saving  truth.  The  centurion  had  gath- 
ered together  on  audience  of  those  who 
were  like-minded  with  himself,  and 
from  the  moment  Peter  opened  his 
mouth  he  was  met  by  open  hearts,  re- 


ceptive toward  the  truth  and  win  of 
God ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  as 
Peter  '*  began  to  tpeak,  the  Holy  Ghost 
fell  "  on  all  those  that  heard  the  Word. 
The  Spirit  of  God  was  divinely  im- 
patient to  bestow  blessing  where  souls 
were  divinely  impatient  to  receive  bless- 
ing ;  and  so  Peter  had  no  sooner  got  out 
of  his  mouth  enough  truth  to  be  the 
basis  of  saving  power,  than  the  Si^t 
of  God  came  in  His  own  might  and 
brought  that  whole  body  of  hearers  to 
Jesus'  feet.  Suppose,  in  a  modem 
church,  disciples  should  rise  early  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  spend  an  hour  with 
God  praying  for  a  blessing  on  the  day's 
duties,  and  especially  the  preaching  of 
the  Word,  should  then  avoid  excess  of 
eating,  that  the  whole  mind  might  be 
awake  and  unclogged  by  a  sluggish 
body,  should  themselves  commune  with 
the  Word  of  God,  and  come  to  the 
house  of  prayer  to  hear  all  things  com- 
manded of  God,  what  new  power  would 
attend  preaching !  How  would  the 
weakest  man  be  uplifted  and  upborne 
on  the  wings  of  his  people's  prayers^ 
The  preachers  to  such  a  people  could 
not  long  stay  if  he  did  not  respond  to 
their  devoutness  and  craving  hunger 
for  spiritual  food.  Such  a  people 
would  compel  a  preacher  either  to 
preach  the  Gospel  or  else  make  way  for 
some  one  who  would. 


There  are  four  type$  qf  reUgioui 
life :  1.  The  rationaUstic,  in  which  all 
truth  and  doctrine  are  submitted  to  the 
reason  as  the  supreme  arbiter.  2.  The 
eceUHoBtic,  in  which  the  Church  is  prac- 
tically the  final  authority.  8.  The  myo- 
tic, in  which  the  "inner  light"  inter- 
prets even  Christian  doctrine.  4.  The 
evangelic,  in  which  the  soul  bows  to  the 
authority  of  the  inspired  Word,  and 
makes  the  reason,  the  voice  of  the 
Church,  and  the  inner  instincts  and  im- 
pulses subordinate,  as  fallible  sources 
of  authority,  to  the  one  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  Scripture.  Between  these 
four  every  believer  must  make  his  elec- 
tion. 
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Dividing  cuunder  cf  mml  and  spirit 
(Heb.  iv.  12).  This  is  the  evasive,  elu- 
tdve  borderland  so  difficult  to  explore 
without  the  aid  of  Scriptore.  Much 
of  our  life  is  «eniMife  prompted  by  our 
own  carnal  nature,  in  which  our  depen- 
dence is  on  our  own  will-power  and 
fleshly  energy.  Christ  cuts  away  that 
and  teaches  us  to  live  by  the  energy  of 
the  spirit  of  God.  F.  B.  Meter. 


There  are  threo  sorts  of  men.  The 
naturai  (1  CJor.  ii.  14) ;  the  camal  (1 
Cor.  iii.  3,  Rom.  viii.  7),  and  the  spirit- 
ual (1  Cor.  ii.  15).  The  natural  man  is 
the  man  left  to  himself  without  Divine 
light  or  guidance.  The  carnal  man  is 
the  man  depending  on  himself  and  liv- 
ing for  the  flesh.  The  spiritual  man  is 
the  man  fiUed  with  God  and  living  by 
the  Spirit.  F.  B.  Meter. 


Whek  Napoleon's  horse  ran  aw^y 
and  a  common  soldier  caught  him,  Na- 
poleon said,  **  Thank  you,  captain/' 
and  the  man  at  once  went  to  the  officers' 
quarters  and  sat  down  with  them  at 
mess.  Had  not  the  emperor  called  him 
**  captain,"  and  was  not  his  place  with 
the  captains  ?  Let  iis  take  our  place 
with  Christ.  F.  B.  Meter. 


Worry  and  sin  are  the  two  hindrances 
which  keep  the  believer  out  of  the  prac- 
tical rest  of  the  heavenlies  with  Christ. 


All  sin  is  therefore  to  be  put  away,  and 
we  are  to  be  careful  for  nothing.  We 
are  to  be  like  Pacific  islands,  which  are 
by  their  coral  reefs  protected  and  en- 
vironed, so  that  the  sea  cannot  over- 
whelm them  or  sweep  them  away.  In- 
side of  the  reef,  in  the  lagoons,  peaceful 
harbors  may  be  found  in  the  most  des^ 
perate  storm.  F.  B.  Meter. 


Tha  Bible  the  Word  of  Qol 

At  the  opening  of  the  Bible  Confer- 
ence at  Northfield,  Mass.,  Rev.  A.  Tor- 
rey.  Superintendent  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute.  Chicago,  told  "  Why  I  Be- 
lieve the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God." 
His  ten  reasons  were  these :  First,  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ ;  second,  its 
fulfilled  prophecies ;  third,  the  unity 
of  the  book ;  fourth,  its  immeasurable 
superiority  to  any  other  book,  for  it 
contains  nothing  but  the  truth— if  you 
take  from  all  literature  in  all  ages  the 
wheat  you  will  not  have  a  book  to  equal 
this  book.  Fifth,  the  tidings  of  the 
Bible ;  sixth,  the  character  of  those 
who  accept  it  and  of  those  who  reject 
it ;  seventh,  the  influences  of  the  book 
to  lift  men ;  eighth,  its  inexhaustible 
depths — generations  have  studied,  and 
yet  they  cannot  reach  to  the  bottom ; 
ninth,  as  we  grow  in  holiness,  we  grow 
toward  the  Bible  ;  tenth,  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  beghi  with  God 
and  end  with  Him. 


THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 

Bt  Watland  Hott.  D.D. 


Jah.  8-0. — Veto-Power  for  the 
New  Year.— Neh.  v.  15. 

Some  one  says,  ''The  heaviest 
charged  words  in  our  language  are  those 
two  briefest  ones,  *Yes'  and  'No.' 
One  stands  for  the  surrender  of  the  will, 
the  other  for  denial ;  one  for  grati- 
fication, the  other  for  character.  Plu- 
tarch says  '  that  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
came  to  be  vassals  to  ope  only  for  not 


being  able  to  pronounce  one  syllable, 
which  is  No.'  A  stout '  No '  means  a 
stout  character  ;  the  ready  '  Yes  *  means 
a  weak  one,  gild  it  as  we  may." 

You  remember  about  Nehemiah.  He 
was  governor  of  Jerusalem  under  the 
King  of  Persia.  There,  amid  all  sorts 
of  opposition  from  the  hostile  people 
round ;  amid  lies  that  were  sent  to 
Babylon  about  him ;  amid  snagging  diffl- 
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culties  of  every  kind,  the  ruined  walls 
were  rapidly  rebuilt.  Ihe  government  of 
the  city  was  thoroughly  attended  to, 
abuses  and  oppressions  were  hunted 
out,  and  the  people  began  to  get  heart 
and  hope  again. 

How  was  Nehemiah  to  get  his  pay 
for  all  his  toil  and  trouble  ?  There  was 
one  way,  and  that  was  the  corrupt,  op- 
pressive, Oriental  way— the  hurt  of 
which  for  all  the  years  has  been  strik- 
ing at  the  vitaU  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
When  a  man  would  get  the  government 
of  a  province  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
he  must  first  make  the  Sultan  a  present 
of  a  good  many  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars often,  then  pledge  the  payment  of 
so  much  every  year  into  the  national 
treasury  from  the  province,  and  then 
look  out  for  his  own  pay  by  a  still  fur- 
ther squeezing  o^  the  poor  people  of  his 
province.  How  much  he  squeezes  for 
himself  the  government  does  not  care, 
provided  he  does  well  the  promised 
squeezing  for  the  government.  This 
too  wot  the  fiDancial  method  of  ancient 
Persia.  Such  was  the  usual  way,  the 
expected  way,  the  only  alternative  to 
which  was  the  paying  one's  own  charges 
out  of  one's  own  pocket.  As  methods 
of  government  were  going  then,  it 
would  not  have  been  the  wrong  way 
had  Nehemiah  been  governor  of  a  pros- 
perous province.  But  circumstances  do 
alter  cases  Those  returned  Hebrew 
exiles  were  poor,  and  at  difficult  work 
in  a  hard  place ;  and  so  Nehemiah 
would  dare  Say  **  No  "  to  the  usual  and 
expected  and  self -rewarding  thing.  Out 
of  his  own  means  he  provided  for  him- 
self, and  showed  hospitality  to  others. 
And  the  secret  of  Nehemiah 's  strong, 
sweet,  stalwart,  tender,  great  and  gra- 
cious character — as  the  Scripture  por- 
trays it  for  us— lies  in  this  ability  of 
saying  '*  No  "  where  it  should  be  said. 
••  Bo  did  not  I"— that  is.  as  all  the  other 
governors  bad  done—**  because  of  the 
fear  of  God." 

I  have  the  picture  of  a  man,  philoso- 
pher, seer,  poet — perhaps  the  man  most 
royally  endowed  of  his  entire  century  ; 
and  yet  when  you  measure  what  Cole- 


ridge did  by  what  he  might  have  done, 
his  life  is  almost  as  pitiable  a  failure 
and  fragment  as  can  be  found  in  liter- 
ary history.  '*  It  used  to  be  said  of  him 
that  whenever  either  natural  obligation 
or  voluntary  undertaking  made  it  his 
duty  to  do  anything,  the  fact  seemed 
sufficient  reason  for  his  not  doing  it" 
There  was  no  veto-power  in  him.  There 
was  no  rocky  ability  of  saying  **  No," 
like  Nehemiah 's.  Bo  he  was  but  a  nuiss 
of  seaweed — a  very  gorgeous  mass  in- 
deed, but  drifted  here  and  yonder  as  the 
tides  listed,  when  he  might  have  been  a 
noble  island  or  even  a  continent,  had  he 
but  possessed  anchoring  power. 

Our  character  and  destiny  are  largely 
and  really  in  our  own  hands,  and  that 
character  and  destiny  must  be,  in  great 
degree,  as  we  use  our  veto-power  ;  and, 
like  Nqhemiah,  say  when  we  ought  to 
say  it,  a  grand,  firm  *'  No"  to  things. 

We  must  say  this  **  No"  in  the  realm 
of  the  thought,  A  young  artist  once 
asked  an  older  and  distinguished  artist 
for  some  word  of  advice  which  would 
help  him  in  the  toilful  professional 
struggle  upward.  The  distinguished 
artist,  looking  round  the  young  man's 
room,  saw  some  rough,  mean  sketches 
hanging  on  the  walls.  **  Take  those 
down,"  he  said,  **  for  no  yoimg  man 
desirous  of  rising  in  his  'profession 
should  ever  allow  his  eye  to  become 
familiar  with  any  but  the  highest  forms 
of  art. "  And  this  artist  went  on  to  say 
that  if  the  young  man  could  not  affoid 
to  buy  good  oil  paintings  of  the  first- 
class,  he  should  either  get  good  engrav- 
ings of  great  pictures  or  have  nothing 
on  his  walls.  For  the  constant  sight  of 
vulgarity  in  art  would  surely  result  in 
depraved  taste  in  the  man  who  looked 
upon  it. 

Now  we  live  in  an  evil  world,  and 
there  is  in  ourselves  enough  of  evil  in- 
herited and  acquired,  and  so  there  is 
enough  of  bad  pigment  without  us  and 
within  us  to  set  the  imagination  at  paint- 
ing evil  pictures.  And  so,  here  in  the 
realm  of  our  thought,  we  must  put  forth 
veto-power  upon  our  thought  and  say 
**  No"  sternly  and  squarely.    As  a  man 
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thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he.  Not  to 
say  •'  No"  here  is  to  say  "  Yes"  to  imr 
parity  and  rain. 

Also,  we  must  say  this  '*  No"  in  tlie 
Ttcdm  of  the  a/ppetiia.  How  often  does 
this  argumentation  go  on  within  a  man : 
Here  I  am  ;  I  did  not  make  myself ; 
God  made  me  ;  I  am  Graying  with  cer- 
tain appetites ;  I  did  not  put  them 
within  me — God  did  ;  there  are  certain 
ohjects  which  will  feed  and  fill  these 
appetites  ;  because  the  objects  fit  de- 
sire, why  not  let  desire  fly  to  object, 
and  charge  the  blame,  if  blame  there 
be,  on  God  T 

And  such  argumentation  would  be 
true  and  right,  and  could  not  be  over- 
thrown were  it  not  that  when  men  think 
thus  with  themselves  they  leave  out  a 
most  essential  fact — viz.,  that  Ck)d  has 
put  desire  within  and  object  without  to 
meet  each  other  under  the  control  of 
moraltDtU  and  moral  responsibility.  And 
that  it  is  the  business  of  this  moral  will 
to  see  to  it  that  appetite  is  kept  in  slai^- 
ery  to  its  high  behests. 

Also  we  must  say  this  "  No"  in  the 
realm  of  eireumstances.  We  must  not 
allow  circumstances  to  master  us  for 
evO  ;  we  must  compel  circumstances  to 
be  our  ministers  for  righteousness,  for" 
toogh  endurance,  for  the  upbuilding  of 
noble  character. 

And  the  power  for  this  "  No"  ;  the 
▼eto-p^foer  for  the  new  year  ?  It  is  for 
us  where  it  was  long  ago  for  Nchemiah 
— in  the  fear  cf  Ood. 


Jan.  I(m6.— The  Story  of  a  Bad 
Stoppik G.»— 2  Kings,  xiii.  18. 

In  those  old  times  hostilities  were 
often  proclaimed  by  a  king  or  general 
publicly  and  with  due  ceremony  shoot- 
ing an  arrow  into  an  enemy's  country. 

For  sixty  years  the  prophet  Elisha 
has  been  witnessing  for  God  in  Israel. 

But  as  every  man  at  last  must  be, 
he  is  smitten  with  his  mortal  sickness, 

^  I  bftve  lued  here  somewhat  s  chapter  is  a  lit- 
tie  book  of  mine,  ''  The  Brook  In  the  Way/* 
iml>U8hod  by  Bandolph  &  Go. 


and  the  rumor  runs  that  the  venerable 
and  honored  prophet  is  about  to  die. 

Joash  is  the  King  of  Israel.  Even 
the  king  must  pay  respect  to  noble  char- 
acter. In  the  long  run  it  is  always 
character  which  grasps  the  real  sceptre. 
So  the  king  comes  to  make  respectful 
visitation  at  the  dying  prophet's  bed- 
side. 

After  all,  the  true  defence  of  nations 
is  the  strong  character  of  its  people. 
This  the  king  feels  in  fresh  fashion  as 
he  stands  there  beside  the  dying 
prophet's  bed.  To  lose  Elisha  is  to 
miss  a  bulwark  of  his  kingdom.  8ob- 
bingly  the  king  confesses  it  (2  Kings 
xiii.  14).  That  is  to  say.  for  real  defence 
better  than  marshalled  hosts  art  thou 
and  thy  service  among  the  people,  O 
dying  prophet  I 

Syria  was  the  constant  and  encroach- 
ing enemy  of  Israel.  Irately  Syria  had 
been  sorely  pressing  Israel. 

Answered  (he  dying  prophet  to  the 
king  :  "  Take  bow  and  arrows."  And 
the  king  took  unto  him  bow  and  arroi^s. 

"  Make  thine  hand  to  ride  upon  the 
bow,"  conmiands  the  prophet. 

And  the  king  obediently  laid  arrow 
on  the  bow,  and  set  its  no|ch  upon  the 
string,  as  though  he  were  about  to 
shoot. 

And  Eh'sha  put  }^  hands  upon  the 
king's  hands.  Thus  would  Elisha,  as 
the  Lord's  prophet,  show  that  what  was 
being  done  was  doing  by  the  Lord's 
direction. 

*'  Open  the  window  eastward,"  com- 
mands the  prophet.  And  the  lattice 
was  flung  apart. 

"Shoot,"  commands  Elisha.  And 
the  king  sped  the  arrow.  And  as  the 
arrow  fled  the  prophet  made  formal 
declaration  of  war  and  promise  of  suc- 
cess in  it  against  encroaching  Syria  (3 
Kings  xiii.  17). 

But  the  king  had  still  a  quiver  full  of 
arrows.  ' '  Take  them,"  said  the  prophet 
And  the  king  gathered  them  into  his 
hand. 

"  Smite  upon  the  ground,"  orders  the 
prophet.  That  is  to  say,  in  token  of 
determined     and     vanquishing     war. 
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thioogh  the  open  lattice,  Khoot  arrow 
after  arrow,  till  all  are  gone,  and  (hey 
remain  there  smiting  into  and  sticking 
in  the  ground  as  symbols  of  a  dauntless 
purpose. 

And  the  king  shot  one  arrow,  and  it 
smote  the  ground. 

And  the  king  shot  the  second  arrow, 
and  it  smote  the  ground. 

And  the  king  shot  tho  third  arrow, 
and  it  smote  the  groimd. 

And  then,  listlessly,  or  unzcalously, 
or  faithlessly,  the  king  stopped. 

And  he  smote  thrice  and  stayed  (3 
Ehigs  xUi.  19). 

And  so  it  was  that  King  Joash  gained 
but  partial  victory  over  the  Syrians. 

Is  not  the  lesson  evident  7  Smiting 
but  thrice  and  staying— only  half -doing, 
not  pushing  to  the  finishing  in  grand 
faith  and  unrelaxing  purpose—is  not 
that  the  trouble  with  multitudes  of 
men  7  Here,  then,  is  our  story  of  a 
Bad  Stopping. 

(a)  In  the  direction  of  iueeeu  in  the 
daily  life  men  often  make  a  bad  stop- 
ping.   They  smite  but  thrice  and  stay. 

Success  iiB  duty.  The  difference  be- 
tween men  as  to  making  the  most  of 
themselves  is  due,  oftener  than  we  are 
apt  to  think,  to  this  simply,  whether 
they  smite  but  thrice  and  stay,  or 
whether  they  not  only  smite  thrice  but 
— go  on  smiting. 

"But  it  is  hard,"  men  say.  Yes; 
but  everything  that  gets  up  in  this 
world  must  struggle  up.  One  relates 
how  Arago,  the  French  astronomer, 
tells,  in  his  autobiography,  that  in  his 
youth  he  one  day  became  puzzled  and 
discouraged  over  his  mathematics,  and 
almost  resolved  to  give  up  tho  study. 
He  held  his  paper*  bound  text-book  in 
his  hand.  Impelled  by  an  indefinable 
curiosity,  he  damped  the  cover  of  the 
book,  and  carefully  unrolled  the  leaf  to 
see  what  was  on  the  other  side.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  brief  letter  from 
D'Alembert  to  a  young  man  like  him- 
self, disheartened  by  the  diflJculties  of 
mathematical  study,  who  had  written 
to  hic^  for  counsel  Jl^is  vr^  the  let- 
ter; 


'*  Qo  on.  sir,  go  on.  The  difiAcultieB 
you  meet  will  resolve  themselves  as  you 
advance.  Proceed,  and  light  will  dawn 
and  shine  with  increasing  clearness  upon 
your  path." 

Arago  went  on  and  became  the  first 
astronomical  mathematician  of  his  time. 

"  But  I  am  too  old,"  men  say.  But 
use  is  the  law  of  growth.  And  the 
quickest  way  to  brisg  upon  one's  self 
the  worst  sort  of  senility  is  to  withdraw 
from  life  and  the  interests  and  duties  of 
it.  I  have  known  many  a  rich  man 
who,  retiring  from  business,  retired  into 
uselessness,  a  quick  coming  and  barren 
old  age,  a  speedier  death  than  would 
have  come  had  the  powers  been  kept  in 
play. 

"  But  I  would  be  humble,"  men  say. 
Yes ;  but  if  ptru  do  not  amount  to 
much,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  you 
should  make  the  most  of  yourself.  And 
a  true  humility  is  never  a  withdrawing 
from  service,  but  is  always  a  readiness 
to  set  one's  self  to  even  the  lowliest  ser- 
vice for  the  love  of  Qod  and  fellow-men. 

(b)  In  the  direction  of  overooming  evil 
habits  men  often  make  a  bad  stopping. 
They  smite  but  thrice  and  stay.  As 
some  one  says,  such  men  are  like  a  man 
who,  attempting  to  jump  a  ditch,  will 
never  reaUy  jump,  but  will  forever  stop 
and  return  for  a  fresh  run. 

(c)  In  the  direction  of  resisting  tempta- 
tion men  often  make  this  bad  stopping. 
They  resist  thrice,  but  at  the  fourth  as- 
sault they  yield. 

(d)  In  the  direction  of  advance  in  the 
Christian  life  men  often  make  this  bad 
stopping.  Plenty  of  Christians  through 
a  long  life  do  not  get  much  beyond  the 
initial  stage  of  justification. 

(e)  In  the  direction  of  becoming  Chris- 
tian, men  often  make  this  bad  stopping. 
They  smite  in  the  way  of  at  least  a  par- 
tial and  outward  change  of  life,  etc, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  total  and  irre- 
versible surrender  of  the  self  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  they  stay. 

Oh,  let  this  new  year  be  to  all  of  us 
not  a  year  of  bad  stopping,  but  of  splen- 
did advancing  in  all  things  pure,  and 
true,  an^  right  | 
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Ja9.  17-28. — The  Unbpbakable 
Gift.— 2  Cor.  ix.  16. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  not  a  Christian 
who  belieTed  that  money  and  its  man- 
agement lay  outside  the  circle  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  belieTed  that  money  and 
its  management  lay  yery  centrally  with- 
in that  drde.  You  shall  find  the  epis- 
tles of  the  great  apostle  large  in  speech 
about  the  matter.  To  talk  of  money 
gathered,  spent,  given  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  was  not 
break  and  intrusion— something  apart 
from  Christian  feeling  and  thinking. 
The  offering,  in  the  apostle's  thought, 
was  neyer  an  element  foreign  to  wor- 
ship, but  was  an  integral  part  of  wor- 
ship. 

The  apoetle  is  writing  Just  now  about 
the  offering  for  the  poor  saints  in 
Jerusalem  he  has  in  charge.  Then,  as 
always  with  the  apostle,  what  he  is  at 
present  thinking  of  makes  him  think  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  There  is  nothing,  ac- 
cording to  the  apostle's  way  of  think- 
ing, that  does  not  hold  real  relation  with 
Jesus  Christ.  And,  as  the  apostle 
thinks  of  Him,  his  heart  takes  fire,  and 
he  bursts  out  in  our  Scripture : 
"  Thanks  be  to  God  for  His  unspeak- 
(Me  gift !" 

This  word  '*  unspeakable"  is  a  pecul- 
iar one.  It  is  used  only  here  in  the 
New  Testament  It  means,  literally, 
gift,  not  to  be  told  throughout.  It  is  as  if 
he  had  said,  "  You  can  tell  about  this 
gift  of  yours  of  money,  O  Corinthians, 
what  it  can  do  ;  how  it  will  bind  into 
better  brotherhood  ;  how  it  will  lift  bur. 
dens  from  the  poor  saints  there  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  when  you  come  to  Qod^s 
gift  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ— its  vastness,  its  preciousness— 
why,  that  gift  is  untellable,  it  trans- 
ooids  speech,  it  cannot  be  told  through- 
out, it  is  unspeakable. 

Fir$t.  In  its  total  meamng  God's  gift 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is 
unspeakable.  How  can  you  put  its 
whole  significance  into  words?  You 
must  strain  and  struggle  to  even  hint  its 
meaning ;  and  then  the  great  unsaid 
part  of  it  sweeps  away  as  the  ocean  does 


from  the  horizon  you  can  see  as  you 
stand  upon  the  shore.  There  ia  always 
a  great  Divine  mystery  brooding  in  this 
gift  of  God.  Christ,  the  Divine  Human, 
the  marriage-point  of  the  human  and 
the  Divine,  possessing  in  His  undivid- 
ed yet  complex  person  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  nature  of  man ;  and  all 
the  infinite  reaches  of  the  atonement 
He  wrought  out  manward,  Godward— 
how  can  you  tell  such  things  as  these  ? 
Your  widest,  deepest,  precisest  words 
are  too  narrow,  and  too  shallow,  and  too 
misty  for  such  transcendently  august 
conceptions. 

Second,  This  gift  of  God  is  unspeak- 
able in  its  saerifiee.  Qod  is  not  im- 
passible in  the  sense  of  not  feeling ^  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  He  is  over  and 
beyond  this  external  universe ;  that 
therefore  He  is  not  moved  by  external 
infiuences  to  need  and  other  emotions  ; 
that  His  infinite  nature  is  suflScient  for 
itself.  God's  impassibility  does  not 
mean  that  He  does  not  have  emotions. 
He  has.  He  is  full  of  them.  Only  for 
their  movement  He  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  external  universe.  They  well 
up  in  Him.  And  when  €k)d  gave  out 
of  Himself  His  only  begotten  Son,  there 
was  infinite  consciousness  and  emotion 
of  sacrifice  in  Him.  €k)d's  gift  was  His 
utmost  gift.  Even  infinity  could  not 
gi  ve  more.  But  how  can  you  adequate- 
lytell  these  things  ?  You  cannot.  They 
are  beyond  telling.  They  cannot  be  ut- 
tered through.    They  are  unspeakable. 

Third,  This  gift  of  God  is  unspeak- 
able in  its  latent  pombiHtiee,  What 
cannot  God  intend  for  you  when  He 
gave  His  Son  for  you  !  Streets  of  gold, 
gates  of  pearl — they  are  the  merest  dross 
and  fringe  of  poorest  comparison. 
What  Qod  means  for  the  lowliest  be- 
liever in  the  gift  of  His  Son  for  him  is 
— ^beyond  the  telling. 

But  even  the  smallest  vision  of  this 
unspeakable  gift  of  God  ought  to  do 
and  will  do  much  for  us. 

(a)  It  ought  to  rid  us  of  a  very  com- 
mon but  untrue  and  unworthy  concep- 
tion of  €tod— viz.,  that  the  atonement 
and  all  th?  immeasurabl?  blwslngs  in 
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the  gift  of  Christ  were  wrung  out  of  an 
at  least  semi -UQ  willing  Qod.  No  ;  God 
Ib  Love.  God  gave  out  of  love.  Gk)d  $q 
loved  the  world.  The  gift  of  Christ  Is 
the  atmost  proof  of  the  love  of  God. 

(6)  It  ought  lo  make  it  an  easy  thing 
for  us  to  love  Gk>d.  Such  love  ought  to 
meet  in  our  hearts  love  answering. 

(e)  It  ought  to  give  us  heart  and  hope 
in  helping  others.  This  Is  our  message 
buttressed  by  the  gift  of  Christ— God 
loves  you. 

(d)  It  ought  to  make  us  rightly  use 
and  rightly  keep  God's  other  gifts— «.^., 
the  Sabbath. 

(e)  The  thought  of  this  unspeakable 
gift  of  God  will  *'  gag**  me  at  the  last 
if  I  reject  it.  This  was  the  question  : 
"  Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither, 
not  having  the  wedding  garment  ?*' 
And  the  literal  record  is — the  man  was 
'*gagffedr  

Jan.  24-80. ~Thb  MBANnra  of  thb 
Christian  Lifb.— 1  Thess.  ix.  10. 

Three  chief  elements  •f  the  Christian 
life  are  clearly  brought  out  in  our  Scrip- 
ture. 

First  a  Turning—' '  and  how  ye  turned 
from  idols." 

Second,  a  Serving—"  to  eerve  the  liv- 
ing and  true  God.** 

Third,  a  hopeful  Waiting—"  and  to 
teait  for  His  Son  from  heaven.** 

The  Christian  life  is  a  Turning,  and 
it  is  a  Turning  of  the  most  radical  and 
deep  sort  It  is  a  Turning  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  revolutionary. 
Says  Paul,  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creaiion,**  Says  our  Lord, 
'*  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.'* 

Culture  is  the  mighty  modem  word. 
You  need  no  regenerating  turning  ;  you 
need  no  inthrust  of  new  forces ;  you 
need  no  grafting  in  of  a  sort  better  and 
nobler ;  you  only  need  the  culture  of 
what  you  have  already  to  bring  forth 
the  highest  and  holiest  results. 

Right  here  precisely  is  where  much  of 
our  modem  thinking  breaks  with 
Christ.  Said  a  clever  deacon  once, 
when  asked  the  difference  between  the 


old  divinity  and  the  new  :  "  The  old 
divinity  sends  the  prodigal  son  home  in 
rags  and  utter  poverty  :  the  new  divinity 
brings  him  back  with  money  enough 
to  pay  his  own  expenses.**  The  old 
divinity  is  the  truer.  Christ  never 
taught  that  a  man  in  and  of  himself  had 
moral  capital. 

**  And  how  ye  turned  from  idols/* 
writes  the  apostle.  This  was  the  first 
thing  about  these  Thessalonian  Chris- 
tians— they  were  regeneratingly  turned. 
And  such  turning  our  Lord  Christ  de- 
mands as  the  primal  factor  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Christian  life. 

This  regenerating  turning  is  a  radical 
reversing  of  moral  disposition.  These 
Thessalonian  Christians  formerly  loved 
idols  and  all  the  sin  and  license  their 
idols  gave.  Now  they,  correspondingly, 
love  God  and  His  commands. 

Here  is  a  test  for  the  professing  Chris- 
tian—are you  really  turned  ? 

Have  you,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
similarity  of  feeling  with  God  ? 

You  say.  perhaps,  you  cannot  turn 
yourself.  No  ;  but  you  can  be  turned. 
To  turn  thus  is  the  regenerating  func- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spult. 

Also,  the  Christian  life  is  a  Serving, 
Necessarily,  out  of  such  radical  turning 
to  God,  service  of  God  must  bloouL 
The  precise  and  particular  test  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  turning  is  the  readi- 
ness, gladness,  thoroughness  of  the  serv- 
ing. 

Certainly  it  must  be  serving  in  the 
realm  distinctively  religious.  If  the 
moral  disposition  be  radically  turned 
toward  God  in  love  and  reverence,  then 
what  specially  stands  for  and  represents 
God  must  be  the  object  of  spontaneous 
and  glad  service. 

(a)  The  Church. 

{b)  The  prayer-meeting. 

(c)  The  Sunday-school. 

(d)  All  God -honoring  causes— 0.^., 
home  and  foreign  missions,  etc. 

But  a  real  serving  may  not  stop  here. 
It  will  push  itself  into  the  realm  ueuaUy 
called  secular,  and  there  do  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  David 
Livingstone  tells  it  well : 
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"  Nowhere  haTO  I  ever  appeared  as 
anjrthing  else  but  aserTant  of  Gkxl,  who 
Las  simply  followed  the  leadiogs  of  His 
hand.  My  views  of  what  is  misaionari/ 
doty  are  not  so  contracted  as  those 
whose  ideal  is  a  dumpy  sort  of  man 
with  a  Bible  under  his  arm.  I  have 
labored  in  bricks  and  mortar,  at  the 
forge  and  carpenter's  bench,  as  well  as 
in  preaching  and  medical  practice.  I 
feel  that  I  am  'not  my  own.'  I  am 
serving  Christ  when  shooting  a  buffalo 
for  my  men,  or  taking  an  astronomical 
observation,  or  writing  to  one  of  His 
children  who  forget,  during  the  little 
moment  of  penning  a  note,  that  charity 


which  is  eulogized  as  *  thinking  no 
evil ; '  and  after  having  by  His  help 
got  information,  which  I  hope  will 
lead  to  more  abundant  blessing  being 
bestowed  on  Africa  than  heretofore,  am 
I  to  hide  the  light  under  a  bushel,  mere- 
ly because  some  will  consider  it  not 
sufficiently,  or  even  at  all,  miuioiu 
aryV" 

Also,  the  Christian  life  is  a  hoprfttl 
waiting. 

(a)  For  results. 

(b)  For  the  Lord's  coming  to  us  in 
death. 

(e)  For  the  Lord's  second  coining  in 
His  glory. 
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Then  eomeih  Hut  end,  when  Be  ehaU  de- 
Uwrup  the  kingdom  to  Ood,  oven  the 
Father  /  when  He  shall  have  abolished 
aU  ruie  and  all  authority  and  power. 
For  Be  must  reign,  till  He  hath  put 
aU'His  ejiemies  unfler  His  feet.     The 
last  enemy  that  sfiall  be  abolished  is 
death.     For  He  ?iath  put  all  things  in 
sulffeetum  under  His  feet.    But  when 
He  saith.  All  things  are  put  in  subjec- 
tion,ii  is  evident  theU  He  is  excepted  who 
did  sulffeet  all  things  unto  Him.   And 
when  aU  things  have  been  subjected  unto 
Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  Himseff  be 
subjected  to  Him  that  did  suf^ect  all 
things  unto  IBm,  that  Ood  may  be  all 
in  ott.— 1  Ck)r.  xv.  24-28  (Rev.  Ver.). 
The  passage  selected  for  exposition 
is  not  only  one  of  great  exegetical  diffi- 
colty,  giving  rise  to  a  vast  variety  of 
opinions,  and  of  tiigh  mystery  relating 
to  the  deep  things  of  God,  but  it  is  re- 
markaUe  for  its  singuhurity.    It  is  a 
statement  which  stands  alooe  in  the  New 
Testament.    There  are  many  remark- 
aUe  revelations  of  a  future  state,  but 
none  resembliog    this ;   even   in   the 
Apocalypse  no  such  information  is  con- 
veyed to  us  as  that  here  given  us  by 


Paul.  In  that  remarkable  book  there 
is  indeed  a  glowing  description  of  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  the  eter- 
nal abode  of  holiness  and  peace,  where 
sin  and  sorrow  never  enter,  and  where 
nothing  is  permitted  to  disturb  the  hap- 
piness of  the  redeemed.  And  so  also 
Paul  himself,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  speaks  of  the  deliverance  of 
tne  creation  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  which  shall  occur  at 
the  advent ;  and  Peter  speaks  of  the 
times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things. 
Bat  in  these  passages  there  is  no  ex- 
press mention  of  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  this  condition ;  and  certainly  we 
have  nowhere  in  Scripture  any  hint  or 
indication  that  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  Christ  shall  resign  that  kingdom, 
which  was  conferred  on  Him  by  the 
Father  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
Our  passage  goes  beyond  all  these 
scriptural  declarations.  It  reveals  to 
us  a  condition  that  shall  follow  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  universal 
Judgment,  and  the  restitution  of  all 
things.  It  pierces  into  the  darkness  of 
a  future  eternity,  and  makes  known  to 
us  the  great  mystery  that  Christ  shall 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God  even  the 
Father,  and  that  the  Son  also  shall  be 
subject  unto  Him  that  put  all  things 
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under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in 

an. 

Now  predaelj  in  consequence  of  the 
singularity  of  this  revelation,  and  espe- 
cially in  consequence  of  its  mysterious 
nature— the  mjrstery  of  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  the  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father— great  caution  must 
be  exercised  in  its  exposition.  We  can- 
not here  compare  the  statements  which 
it  contains,  or  at  least  we  can  only  in- 
ferentially  support  them  with  other 
declarations  of  Scripture.  When  we 
consider  the  nature  of  €kxl — His  un- 
fathomable essence,  His  unity  com- 
bined with  His  triune  existence— we  feel 
that  we  are  standing  on  holy  ground, 
that  we  have  penetrated  into  the  inner- 
most shrine  of  the  Divinity.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  we  must  confers  our  igno- 
rance, and  proceed  with  faltering  steps. 
Truly  this  passage  is  one  of  those  things 
in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  concerning 
which  Peter  says.  "  Wherein  are  some 
things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  the 
ignorant  and  unsteadfast  wrest,  as  they 
do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their 
own  destruction." 

There  is  no  important  diversity  in  the 
readings  of  the  different  manuscripts,  so 
that  we  have  here  the  very  words  which 
the  apostle  wrote ;  nor  is  there  much 
difficulty  in  the  translation,  as  is  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  the  authorized 
and  revised  versions  ;  but  the  exegesis 
of  the  passage  is  difficult,  and  requires 
attention. 

Then  eometh  the  end  (itra  rd  riXoc). 
Different  meanings  have  been  attached 
to  the  term  ''end."  Meyer  supposes 
that  by  it  is  meant  the  end  of  the  resur- 
rection, when  the  wicked  shall  be 
raised  ;  others  understand  by  it  the  end 
of  the  world  ;  and  others  think  that  the 
word  is  to  be  taken  generally — the  final 
coDSunmiatlon,  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  mediatorial  dispensation,  when 
all  the  elect  shall  be  saved  and  all  the 
enemies  of  Christ's  kingdom  subdued. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  adopt 
Hofmann's  interpretation.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  there  is  no  equivalent  in 


the  original  for  the  word  "  oometh  ;** 
it  has  to  be  supplied  for  the  sake  of  the 
sense.  Hofmann  accordingly  takes  rd 
riXoc  adverbially,  in  the  sense  of  "  final- 
ly ;"  and  reads  the  whole  passage 
thus :  "  Then,  finally,  when  He  shall 
have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  Qod, 
even  the  Father  ;  when  He  shall  have 
put  down  all  rule,  and  authority,  and 
power  (for  He  must  reign  till  He  hath 
put  all  ffis  enemies  under  His  feet) 
shall  death,  the  last  enemy,  be  de- 
stroyed. "  This  translation  is  admirable 
in  a  linguistic  point  of  view  (comp.  1 
Peter  Ui.  8),  suits  the  connection,  and 
saves  the  insertion  of  a  word. 

When  Be,  namely  Christ,  thaU  haw 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  eten  the 
Father.  Here  also  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety of  opinions.  Augustine  bupposes 
that  it  alludes  to  the  presentation  of 
the  Church  of  the  redeemed  before  God 
the  Father  ;  and  Bengel  that  the  reign 
of  grace  ceases  and  the  reign  of  glory 
commences.  The  evident  meaning  is 
that  Christ  shall  surrender  to  God  the 
kingdom  which  was  conferred  upon 
Him  for  a  special  purpose,  when  that 
purpose  shall  have  been  accomplished. 
Its  analogy  of  a  victorious  general 
who,  having  conquered  his  enemies, 
resigns  his  command  to  his  sovereign, 
may  help  us  to  understand  it.  Lias 
finds  an  illustration  in  Titus'  return- 
ing from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
and  laying  the  spires  of  the  holy 
city  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  Vespasian. 
Wien  He  shaU  hate  put  doutn  ail  rule, 
and  cUl  authority,  and  power.  A  simi- 
lar list  is  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  :  "  When  He  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead,  and  set  Him  at  His  own 
right  hand,  far  above  all  principality, 
and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named. "  Some 
understand  by  this  all  powers  hostile  or 
opposed  to  Christ's  kingdom,  not  only 
wicked  men,  but  evil  spirits.  Others 
understand  that  all  authority  whatso- 
ever, whether  good  or  bad,  shall  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Thus  Calvin  says : 
"  Hence,  as  the  world  will  have  an  end, 
80  also  will  all  government,  and  magis- 
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tracy.  and  laws,  and  distinction  of 
nuiks,  and  different  orders  of  dignities, 
and  everytliing  of  that  nature.  There 
will  be  no  more  any  distinction  between 
servant  and  master,  between  king  and 
peasant,  between  magbtrate  and  private 
cidzen.  Nay,  more,  there  will  be  then 
an  end  put  to  angelic  principalities  iu 
heaven,  and  to  ministries  and  superiori- 
ties hi  the  Church,  that  God  may  exer- 
cise His  power  and  dominion  by  Him- 
self alone,  and  not  by  the  hands  of  men 
or  angels." 

For  He  must  reign  (del  yiip  aUrdv 
paatXevttv).  There  is  a  necesaity  in  the 
continuance  of  Christ's  reign  until  the 
final  victory  is  secured,  both  in  accord- 
ance with  Gkxi's  government  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Christ's  kingdom  cannot  be  defeated 
UU  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under  Hie 
feet.  The  words  are  taken  from  Psalm 
ex.:  *'  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
Thou  at  My  right  hand,  until  I  make 
Thine  enemies  Thy  footstool ;"  a  Mes- 
sianic Psalm  applied  by  Christ  to  Him- 
self, as  being  at  once  David's  8on  and 
David's  Lord  (Matt.  xxii.  42-44) ;  and 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews to  Christ  (Heb.  x.  12,  18).  In 
the  Psalm  it  ia  God  the  Father  who 
puts  all  things  under  the  Son :  but 
here  the  subject  to  the  verb  is  Clirist : 
"  Till  He  Himself  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  His  feet." 

The  last  enemy  that  ehail  be  destroyed 
is  death.  This  rendering  does  not  give 
the  full  force  of  the  statement ;  for  it 
might  be  said  that  although  death 
should  be  the  last  enemy  who  would  be 
destroyed,  yet  there  might  be  other  enc- 
miea  fttill  remaining.  The  original  is 
much  more  forcible,  and  implies  that 
after  the  destruction  of  death  there  is 
no  longer  any  enemy  to  be  destroyed. 
Hence  we  should  read,  "  Death,  the  last 
enemy,  shall  be  destroyed  ;"  then  the 
▼ictory  is  complete.  Death  shall  be  de- 
stroyed when  the  bodies  of  believers 
shall  be  raised  from  their  graves  and  in- 
vested with  immortality ;  when  what 
was  sown  in  corruption  shall  be  raised 


in  incorruption.   Death  and  Hades  shall 
both  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

For  He  hath  put  all  things  under  His 
feet.  The  reference  here  is  to  Psalm 
viii.  6.  The  words  primarily  apply  to 
the  dominion  of  man  over  cr^ition ;  but 
the  apostle  here  refers  them  to  Chri&t, 
the  ideal  or  representative  man.  A 
similar  personal  application  of  them  is 
made  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (Heb.  ii.  6-8).  Here  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  is  God,  as  is  obvious 
from  the  words  of  tlie  psalm,  and  from 
what  follows.  Bat  when  He  saith — 
that  is,  when  God  iu  His  holy  Word 
saith,  "  All  things  are  put  under  Him, 
it  is  manifest  that  He  ia  excepted  whic/i 
did  put  all  things  under  Him/*  God 
gives  to  the  Son  the  go«remment  of  all 
things,  but  evidently  in  subordination 
to  Himself. 

And  when  aU  things  shaU  be  subdued 
unto  Him— when  His  final  subjection 
of  all  His  enemies  shall  be  effecteil, 
t?ien  shall  the  Son  also  Himself  be  subject 
to  Him  thai  put  all  things  under  Him. 
In  this  the  great  difficulty  of  the  pas- 
sage consists.  What  is  meant  by  the 
subjection  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  ? 
How  and  in  what  respects  is  the  Sun 
subordinate  to  the  Father?  This  is  a 
great  mystery— one  of  those  secret 
things  which  belong  to  God.  Reserv- 
ing the  further  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sage, we  would  advert  to  the  diflfercnt 
interpretation  which  has  been  given 
to  it.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  ex 
pression  of  the  entire  harmony  of  Christ 
with  the  Father  (Chrysostom) ;  others 
refer  it  to  the  subjection  of  Christ  in 
His  human  nature  to  Ckxl ;  that  while 
according  to  His  Divine  nature  He  is  the 
equal  with  the  Father,  according  to  His 
human  nature  He  is  subordinate  (Au- 
gustine) ;  others  that  Christ  will  trans- 
fer the  kingdom  from  His  humanity  to 
His  glorious  divinity  (Calvin) ;  and 
others  interpret  the  words  "  then  the 
Son  also  Himself  "  as  referring  to  His 
mystical  body,  the  Church  (Theodoret). 
The  only  passage  of  Scripture  which 
seems  to  bear  on  the  subject  is  the  state- 
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mfnt  of  Paul  in  the  EpUtle  to  the 
Philippiaos,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ, 
"  being  in  the  form  of  Qod,  counted  it 
not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
God,  but  emptied  Himself"  (Phil.  U.  6), 
that  God  may  he  dU  in  all;  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  His  subjection,  that 
God  may  be  recognized  as  the  supreme 
Lord  and  King.  The  expression  de- 
notes absolute  sovereignty. 


An  bi80tieil  Stedy  of  1  PtUr  m.  18-aa. 

By  D.  p.  Bohnsb,  D.D.,  Florida,  ' 

N.  Y. 

{QmehuUaji^ompagtK^.) 

Ahd  now  the  question  is,  Was  this 
their  condition  when  Christ's  spirit 
preached  to  them?  The  current  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  an  affirmative 
one.    Is  that  answer  the  true  one  ? 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  point, 
let  us  remember  the  third  principle  of 
interpretation  with  which  we  started. 
In  accordance  with  it,  the  right  answer 
must  unfold  the  apostle's  argument  and 
manifest  its  conclusiveness.  The  point 
the  apostle  is  seeking  to  establish,  is 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ's  flesh  in- 
tensified the  power  of  His  spirit.  It 
can  only  be  established  by  comparison. 
If  this  preaching  by  Christ's  spirit  to 
the  spirits  in  prison  was  to  the  disem- 
bodied spirits  of  those  who  perished  in 
the  flood,  it  must  have  been  preceded 
by  a  preaching  to  these  spirits  in  their 
embodied  condition  in  the  days  of 
Noah.  That  there  was  such  preaching 
may  be  accepted  as  a  historic  fact.  In 
Qen,  vi.  8  we  are  told  that  Gk)d  said  : 
"My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man."  This  implies  that  God's 
spirit  had  been  striving  with  man  and 
striving  ineffectually.  This  being  the 
historic  fact,  it  is  certainly  legitimate 
to  claim  that  this  striving  included  the 
preaching  of  Christ  s  spirit  to  the  spirits 
of  the  antediluvians.  This  answer, 
then,  meets  the  first  requirement  of  the 
apostle's  argument.  It  supplies  a  first 
preaching  by  Christ's  spirit  to  the  ante- 


diluvians with  which  a  subsequent 
preaching  can  be  contrasted. 

Was  there  a  subsequent  preaching  7 
If  so,  when  did  it  occur,  and  what 
were  its  results  ?  The  current  inter- 
pretation answers  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions also  affirmatively,  and  holds  that 
this  second  preaching  was  that  de- 
scribed in  our  passage,  and  that  it  oc- 
curred in  the  interval  between  Christ's 
crucifixion  and  His  resurrection.  Does 
this  meet  the  requirements  of  the  apos- 
tle's argument  ?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  is  seeking  to  prove  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  quickened  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  If  so,  the  second  preaching 
must  be  more  effective  than  the  first. 
In  the  first  instance  the  mass  of  the  an- 
tediluvians were  disobedient  to  the  gra- 
cious message  addressed  to  them. 
What  evidence  does  our  passage  furnish 
that  the  preaching  to  these  disembodied 
and  imprisoned  spirits  bv  Christ's  dis- 
embodied spirit  was  more  effectual? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  a  critical 
examination  of  the  passage  to  secure 
an  answer,  for  the  reason  that  the  advo- 
cates of  this  view  themselves  frankly 
admit  that  it  furnishes  none.  "  What 
was  the  intent  of  that  preaching  and 
what  its  effect  is  not  here  revealed ; 
the  fact  merely  is  stated."  (Alford, 
Greek  Testament,  in  loco.)  So  also 
Archdeacon  Farrar  :  "Of  the  effect  of 
the  preaching  nothing  is  said. "  ("  Early 
Christianity,"  p.  98.) 

This  interpretation,  then,  fails  to 
make  clear  and  conclusive  the  argu- 
ment of  the  apostle,  and  hence,  for 
that  reason  alone,  if  there  were  no 
other,  is  to  be  rejected. 

But  besides  this,  the  interpretation  is 
liable  to  another  objection.  It  presents 
a  doctrine  not  elsewhere  found  in  the 
writings  of  Peter.  More  than  this.  It 
teaches  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  be 
excluded  by  other  plain  teachings  of 
the  apostle.  In  his  second  epistle  the 
apostle  refers  again  to  the  destruction 
of  the  antediluvian  world.  He  does  so 
in  connection  with  two  other  signal 
illustrations  of  the  power  and  Justice  of 
€k>d.    One  of  these  is  the  punishment 
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of  the  fallen  angels  and  the  other  the 
destmction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
In  two  of  these  three  cases  there  was 
signal  inuBtration  of  CM's  grace,  as 
wen  as  of  His  Justice ;  and  hence  to 
both  features  of  His  Providence  atten- 
tion is  called  in  the  general  conclusion 
drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  series  of  providences.  That  con- 
clusion is  thus  expressed  :  "  The  Lord 
knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out 
of  temptation,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust 
unto  the  day  of  Judgment  to  be  pun- 
ished "  (2  Peter  ii.  9).  The  Revision 
renders  better  :  "  And  to  keep  the  un- 
righteous under  punishment  unto  the 
day  of  judgment. ' '  The  words '  *  under 
punishment"  are  the  translation  of  the 
present  passive  participle  of  the  verb 
"  to  punish. ' '  It  means  literally  "  being 
punished."  The  thought  seems  to  be 
that  as  €k>d's  punishment  overtook  these 
objects  of  His  wrath.  His  power  grasped 
them  and  holds  and  wfll  hold  them  in 
unchanged  condition  till  the  day  of 
Judgment.  This  is  evidently  the  idea 
in  the  expression,  "in  prison."  The 
spirits  of  these  antediluvian  sinners  re- 
main fixed  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  when  Gkxl's  Justice  overtook 
them  and  destroyed  their  bodies.  They 
are  in  prison — that  is,  in  the  custody, 
primitive  safe-keeping  of  Divine  Jus- 
tice. And  there  they  are  to  remain  un- 
til the  day  of  Judgment  This  being 
the  case,  there  is  no  room  in  the  theol- 
ogy of  Peter  for  a  gracious  visit  to  the 
spirits  of  the  antedOuvians  on  the  part 
of  Christ  and  an  offer  to  them  of  salva- 
tion. An  interpretation,  then,  which 
thus  explains  this  passage  is  to  be  re- 
jected for  the  two  reasons :  1.  That  it 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
apostle's  argument,  and  2.  That  it  is  at 
variance  with  his  theology. 

An  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  is  obtainable  through  identifica- 
tion of  this  preaching  to  the  spirits  with 
the  historical  striving  of  Qod's  spirit 
with  the  antediluvian  contemporaries 
of  Noah.  And  such  identification  is 
justifiable.    1.  It  is  a  historic  fact  that 


Qod's  spirit  strove  with  the  antedilu- 
vians. Peter  here  affirms  that  Christ, 
in  His  uuembodied  spirit,  preached  to 
their  spirits.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  this  striving  consisted  solely 
of  this  preaching.  It  Is  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  it  included  it,  and  that  in 
his  assertion  about  Christ's  preaching 
Peter  had  reference  to  it. 

2.  CM's  striving  with  the  antediluvi- 
ans was  ineffectual.  So,  on  this  as- 
sumption, was  the  preaching  of  Christ's 
spirit  to  their  spirits.  It  is  upon  this 
that  Peter  dwells.  They  were  disobe- 
dient. In  consequence  of  disobedience 
they  are  in  prison.  The  mass  of  the 
antediluvians  perished.  Only  eight 
entered  the  ark  graciously  provided  for 
them,  and  so  were  saved. 

8.  The  historic  reason  for  the  failure 
of  this  striving  was  the  fact  that  God's 
spirit  was  unembodied,  whfle  the  ante- 
diluvians were  embodied  spirits.  "  My 
spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man« 
for  that  he  also  is  flesh"  (Gen.  vL  8). 
Pure  spirit  caLnot  successfully  strive 
with  incarnated  spirit ;  and  hence  God 
will  not  always  attempt  it  Man  has 
body  as  well  as  spirit,  and  is  to  be 
readied  through  the  senses  as  well  as 
the  perceptions  :  hence  a  being  must  be 
incarnate  in  order  to  successfully  influ- 
ence him.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
even  Satan,  the  great  tempter  of  man- 
kind, succeeded  in  seducing  our  first 
parents  and  alienating  them  from  CM 
only  by  assuming  a  physical  form,  and 
so  enforcing  his  suggestions  to  the  mind 
of  Eve  by  appeals  to  her  senses. 

Now  all  this  Is  in  closest  keeping 
with  the  apostle's  line  of  thought.  He 
is  endeavoring  to  Justify  his  assertion 
that  Christ's  endurance  of  the  extremest 
degree  of  physical  suffering  has  resulted 
in  His  spiritual  quickening.  And  his 
proof  is  furnished  by  contrast  between 
the  power  of  the  prc-incamate  and  the 
post-incarnate,  risen,  glorified  Christ 

4.  The  historic  failure  indicates  the 
line  of  present  and  current  success. 
"  The  like  figure  whereunto,"  etC/(ver. 
21).  Literally.  "Which  you  also  the 
antitype  now  saves — baptism.*'   In  other 
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%ord8,  Peter  affirms  that  salvation  to> 
day  through  baptism  is  amUogous  to— 
literally,  antitypical  of  salyation  by 
water  through  the  ark  in  the  days  of 
Noah.  It  is  not  likely  that  Peter  meant 
to  say  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were 
a  type  of  that  of  baptism  in  the  modem 
tedmical  sense  of  the  term.  In  fact, 
the  current  theological  signification  of 
the  term  does  not  seem  to  be  its  scrip- 
tural one.  The  word  is  used  but  twice 
in  the  New  Testament—in  Heb.  iz.  24 
and  here.  In  the  passage  in  Hebrews 
its  meaning  is  clear.  The  tabernacle 
to  be  constructed  by  Moses  was  to  be  a 
copy— antitype  is  the  word  in  the  orig- 
inal — of  that  shown  him  in  the  mount. 
So  here.  The  plan  of  salvation  to-day 
is  modelled  after  that  of  the  days  of 
Noah.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  op- 
portunity to  contrast  the  effectiveness 
of  the  two  plans,  and  this  opportunity 
Peter  embracer. 

But  how  does  he  do  it  in  such  way 
as  to  prove  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
quickened  the  spirit  of  Christ  ?  He 
does  so :  1.  By  declaring  that  the  water 
of  baptism  is  more  graciously  effective 
than  the  waters  of  the  flood.  The  lat- 
ter saved  eight  souls ;  the  former  is 
saving  you.  Peler  is  not  exactly  mathe- 
matical. The  number  saved  in  the 
flood  is  historic.  He  gives  that.  The 
number  being  saved  now  is  known  only 
to  God  ;  but  no  matter.  It  includes 
those  Christians  of  the  Dispersion. 
That  was  enough  to  them.  They  were 
at  least  greatly  more  numerous  than 
those  in  the  ark ;  and  yet,  however 
numerous  they  were,  they  were  being 
saved  by  baptismal  water. 

Left  unqualified,  this  declaration  of 
the  apostle  would  inevitably  be  used  to 
prove  the  extremest  doctrine  of  baptis- 
mal grace ;  hence  he  explains  that  he 
has  reference  to  real  and  not  to  ritual 
baptism,  to  the  formal  and  sacramental 
response  of  the  lo^al  soul  to  God,  and 
not  the  external  application  of  wat^r  to 
the  body. 

2.  By  declaring  that  the  eflScacy  of 
baptismal  water  is  owing  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  (ver.  21).    But  resur- 


rection implies  death.  The  sufferings 
of  Christ,  then,  as  leading  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  have  wondrously  in- 
creased the  gracious  power  of  Christ. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  have  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  wondrously  in- 
creased the  efficacy  of  His  present  as 
compared  with  His  former  method  of 
salvation — baptism  now  saving  multi- 
tudes while  the  ark  saved  but  eight— 
they  have  also  secured  for  Him  won- 
drously increased  facilities  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  His  purposes  of  grace. 
As  the  risen,  triumphant  Redeemer,  He 
has  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  now  on 
the  right  hand  of  €h)d,  and  has  control 
of  the  entire  host  of  heaven,  "  angels 
and  authorities  and  powers  being  sub- 
ject to  him"  (ver.  22). 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration  does  present 
proof  of  the  apostle's  asseriion  that  suf- 
fering for  good,  when  God's  will  wills 
it,  is  promotion  of  good.  That  proof 
is  furnished  by  the  contrasted  results  of 
two  methods  of  salvation.  Our  race 
has  twice  been  exposed  to  destruction. 
Once  it  was  exposed  to  temporal  de- 
struction by  a  flood.  Now  it  is  exposed 
to  eternal  ruin  by  the  punishment  of 
sin.  In  both  instances  God  has  sought 
to  avert  the  peril  and  save  the  race. 
In  the  case  of  the  antediluvians  He 
wrought  simply  as  spirit.  The  effort 
failed.  Now  God  works  upon  a  differ- 
ent plan.  Christ  has  become  incarnate. 
Having  become  incarnate.  He  has  suf- 
fered and  died  and  risen  again.  The 
result  is  a  wondrous  increase  of  His 
saving  power.  Of  this  fact  those  to 
whom  Uie  apostle  wrote  were  them- 
selves grateful  witnesses.  In  the  light, 
then,  of  their  own  experience  of  the 
gracious  power  of  their  risen  Saviour, 
the  apostle  urges  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
to  arm  themselves  with  the  same  mind 
and  seek,  through  similar  patience  under 
sufferings,  a  like  increase  of  gracious 
power.  "Forasmuch,  then,  as  Christ 
hath  suffered  .  .  .  arm  yourselves," 
etc.  (iv.  1). 

Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  becomes 
the  logical  as  well  as  the  textual  nexus 
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connftcttng  iii.  7  with  iv.  1.  Not  only 
80,  bat  as  thus  iaterprated  its  teach- 
ing is  in  harmony  with  the  analogy 


of  faith,  and  presents  no  strange  or 
doubtful  doctrine  for  Christian  accept- 
ance. 


EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT. 
Bt  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenbero,  D.D.,  Berlin,  Germany. 


Whii  S06I  the  Oatholio  Beytyal  KeanI 
That  the  reyival  is  extensi^  and 
produoeB  a  great  effect  on  the  Catholic 
Church  is  beyond  question.  Its  exact 
nature  is,  however,  difQcult  to  deter- 
mine. 'Hie  following  points  are  given 
as  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study 
of  the  subject. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  has  concentrated  more  than 
e?er  the  attention  of  Catholics  on  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  decree  of  Papal 
Infallibility  by  the  Vatican  Council 
has  given  the  Pope  an  exaltation  and 
an  authority  never  attained  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  very  opposition  to 
these  dogmas  led  the  Church  to  use  her 
power  to  the  utmost  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  spread.  The  vast  machinery 
of  the  Church,  particularly  the  priest- 
hood and  the  powerful  orders,  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  After  these 
dogmas  were  decreed,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  depended  on  their 
acceptance.  If  in  their  decree  the 
Churdi  made  a  mistake,  then  the  theory 
of  the  infallible  authority  of  that  Church 
is  at  an  end.  Tliese  dogmas,  therefore, 
became  a  rallying  point,  and  were  used 
to  injQame  the  zeal  of  believers.  Those 
who  objected  to  them  were  obliged  to 
recant  or  to  leave  the  Church.  The 
Doellingers  were  not  numerous.  Bis- 
marck's efforts  to  protect  Germany 
againtt  the  effects  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil resulted  in  the  ChUturkampf^  the 
political  union  of  the  Catholics,  and 
their  complete  victory. 

2.  The  dogmas  which  absorbed  the 
attention  and  inflamed  the  zeal  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  the  very  ones  which 
most  of  all  characterize  Catholicism  as 
distinct  from  Protestantism.  Devout 
Catholics  In  past  ages  have  often  em- 


phasized the  doctrines  which  both 
churches  have  in  conmion ;  but  now 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  what  is  dis- 
tinctively papal.  This  has  determined 
the  nature  of  the  revival.  It  is  ultra- 
montane, exalts  all  that  has  made  Rome 
most  obnoxious  to  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, creates  and  intensifies  a  spirit  of 
bitterness  toward  Protestantism,  and  is 
intent  on  establishing  Roman  Catholi- 
cism on  the  ruins  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity. This  explains  the  efforts  to  de- 
grade the  Reformation  and  make  it  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  evils  of  modem 
times ;  this  accounts  for  the  violent 
abuse  of  Luther,  as  well  as  for  the  fa- 
natical opposition  to  the  churches  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  Reformation. 
The  revival  is  Romanism  intensified  and 
carried  to  the  extreme.  We  still  dis- 
tinguish between  Catholicism  and  Ro- 
manism ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Romanism  has  almost  wholly 
devoured  Catholicism. 

8.  The  Jesuits  are  the  most  powerful 
order  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  have 
gained  a  controlling  infiuence.  The 
dogmas  decreed  were  essentially  their 
dogmas ;  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
dogmas  was  virtually  a  promulgation 
of  their  power.  They  controlled  the 
Vatican  Council ;  they  are  "  the  power 
behind  the  Pope ;"  as  an  order  they  are 
not  allowed  to  congregate  in  Germany, 
and  yet  Individual  Jesuits  abound,  and 
they  to-day  control  the  German  Catho- 
lics. Ultramontanism  and  Jesuitism 
have  almost  become  synonymous. 
Thus  the  revival  means  that  the  Jesuiti- 
cal spirit  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
Church.  This  accounts  for  the  exalta- 
tion of  that  order,  and  for  the  demand 
of  their  return  to  the 'lands  from  which 
they  were  banished. 
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4.  In  harmony  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  peculiarly  papal  factors,  the  revival 
has  been  hierarchical  and  clerical.  The 
Church  has  been  exalted,  the  power  of 
the  priesthood  has  been  emphasized. 
As  the  Church  has  become  so  largely  a 
priestly  institution,  especial  efforts  have 
been  made  to  Increase  the  number  of 
priests  and  to  make  the  hierarchical 
machinery  more  ef&cient.  Under  the 
priesthood  the  laity  are  organized. 
These  organizations  are  numerous  and 
powerful.  The  confessional  and  the 
keys  that  unlock  heaven  and  hell  give 
the  priest  a  kind  of  omnipotence  with 
the  faithful  Catholic.  The  doctrines 
emphasized  are  in  glaring  conflict  with 
the  culture  of  the  age ;  but  men  go 
from  extreme  to  extreme,  and  atheistic 
liberalism  becomes  a  feeder  of  ultra- 
montanism. 

5.  The  revival  has  resulted  in  a  vast 
growth  of  Catholic  literature,  and  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  also  promoted  by 
this  literature.  In  this  department 
wonderful  activity  has  been  displayed, 
and  astonishing  results  have  been 
achieved.  And  this  literature  breathes 
the  ultramontane  spirit,  and  is  either 
the  product  of  Jesuits  or  largely  under 
their  control.  Much  is  done  in  apolo- 
getics to  overthrow  the  atheistic  and 
infidel  theories  In  science  and  phfloso- 
phy.  The  polemic  literature  is  directed 
almost  wholly  against  Protestantism, 
and  is  able,  shrewd,  unscrupulous,  and 
extremely  bitter.  The  Catholic  Church, 
with  its  institutions  and  orders,  is  lauded 
to  the  skies.  The  unbroken  history  and 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Church,  the  com- 
pact unity,  with  all  its  internationalism, 
the  great  names  which  adorn  its  annals, 
the  devotion  of  its  orders,  the  mysticism 
and  symbolism  of  its  worship,  its  mar- 
vels of  art— all  are  magnified  for  the 
promotion  of  the  glory  and  attractive- 
ness of  Catholicism.  History  and  biog- 
raphy are  written  to  prove  that  all  ex- 
cdlencies,  even  In  Protestants,  are 
really  Catholic,  and  that  all  evils  are 
Protestant  perversions  of  the  truth. 
Catholicism  and  atheism  are  represented 
as  the  only  alternatives.     To  an  ago 


agitated  by  doubt  and  immersed  in 
scepticism,  an  absolute  church  and  om- 
nipotent hierarchy  are  presented  as  a 
refuge  of  peace  and  safety.  Especially 
in  Germany  the  power  and  m^;nitude 
of  Catholic  literature  are  such  that  an 
especial  study  is  required  to  appreciate 
them.  The  Journals  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  number  and  circulation,  and 
popular  pamphlets  and  learned  vol- 
lunes  are  constantly  dropping  from  the 
Catholic  press.  And  all  this  vast  liter- 
ature teaches  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, Papal  Infallibility,  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  the  restoration  of 
temporal  power  to  the  Pope,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Church  over  the  8tate, 
and  the  annihilation  of  Protestantism. 
6.  The  revival  has  affected  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Church,  so  that  its  whole 
life  has  been  intensified.  The  laity 
have  been  inflamed  with  zeal.  Numer- 
ous and  enthusiastic  Catholic  conveu- 
tions  have  been  held  in  the  interest  of 
the  Church.  The  problems  of  the  day 
are  carefully  studied,  and  remarkable 
wisdom  has  been  revealed  in  the  at- 
tempts at  their  solution.  With  all  its 
inflexible  elements,  that  Church  also  has 
a  marvellous  adaptability  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  age.  Espedally  has  great 
energy  been  displayed  in  meeting  the 
crisis  produced  by  socialism.  But  the 
zeal  of  the  laity  has  largely  been  in- 
spired by  artiflcial  means  and  by  ultra- 
montane tactics.  The  fiction  of  the 
prisoner  of  the  Vatican  has  been  re- 
peated ad  nauseam,  a  fiction  believed  as 
if  it  were  a  dogma,  except  in  Italy, 
where  it  is  laughed  at.  Pilgrimages 
are  used  to  promote  the  zeal  of  the 
laity,  indulgences  are  offered,  and  the 
coat  at  Treves  is  exposed  to  the  rever- 
ence of  vast  multitudes  for  the  same 
purpose.  These  means  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  a  significant 
revelation  of  the  culture  and  piety  in 
that  Church.  Not  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  not  the  culture  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  heart,  are  the  in- 
spiration of  the  zeal,  but  externals  and 
what  is  mechanical.  Whatever  the 
immediate  effect  may  be,  there  must 
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sardy  be  a  reaction,  when  all  the  emp- 
tiness of  this  zeal  will  be  manifest  and 
the  Church  will  suffer  for  its  Pharisa- 
ism. 

7.  The  Catholic  Church  has  by  means 
of  the  revival  made  great  gains  in  po- 
litical and  social  power.  Its  compact 
unity,  its  resoluteness,  and  the  persist- 
ency of  its  demands  have  had  a  power- 
ful effect  on  icovemments.  Even  in 
Protestant  Germany  the  Catholic  Centre 
is  the  strongest  party  In  parliament. 
Protestant  divisions  are  everywhere 
c(»ifronted  with  Catholic  unity.  Even 
infidel  liberals  respect  the  power  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  they  treat  dis- 
tracted Protestantism  with  contempt. 
The  papacy  claims  to  be  the  conserva- 
tive element  In  nations,  the  supporter 
of  thrones,  the  promoter  of  law  and 
order.  This  has  a  marked  influence  on 
many  who  dread  revolution  and  an- 
archy ;  and  especially  is  it  claimed  that 
the  papacy  will  give  to  thrones  the 
needed  stability.  Catholicism  professes 
to  be  the  only  power  that  can  check 
sodalism.  Its  professions  have  not 
been  realized  ;  nevertheless,  govern- 
ments and  society  are  anxious  to  secure 
its  aid  in  saving  the  present  social  struc- 
ture. In  point  of  influence,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  has  within  the  last  decades 
gained  vastly,  and  in  political  and  so- 
cial power  it  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  what  it  was  while  the  Pope  still  held 
the  temporal  sovereignty  in  Rome. 

8.  Yet  Just  as  the  zeal  of  tlie  laity  is 
largely  artificial,  so  the  boastful  claims 
of  the  growth  of  Catholicism  are  calcu- 
lated to  deceive.  The  revival  is  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  Church  itcelf.  The 
converts  have  not  been  numerous.  For 
evident  reasons,  they  have  relatively 
been  most  numerous  among  princes 
and  the  nobility.  But  the  power  and 
influence  gained  by  Catholicism  have 
bad  their  effect  on  other  churches,  in 
promoting  what  are  called  high  church 
tendencies.  Most  of  all  is  this  evident 
in  the  Anglican  Church. 

9.  This  leads  us  to  examine  into  the 
actual,  as  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
tended progress  made  by  Catholicism. 


R.  Buddensieg.  a  German  writer,  has 
for  many  years  investigated  this  prob- 
lem, and  theoresults  he  has  attained  are 
here  given.  Leo  XIII.  has  established 
1  patriarchate,  12  archbishoprics,  66 
bishoprics,  and  58  kpostolic  prefectures. 
This  shows  that  In  various  countries 
there  has  been  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  the  hierarchy,  but  more  than 
this  it  does  not  prove.  There  have 
been  great  losses  of  power,  particularly 
in  Italy  and  France.  In  these  coun- 
tries, where  ultramontanism  seemed  to 
have  the  undisputed  supremacy,  Cathol- 
icism is  losing  influence.  The  Statistics 
of  1886  gave  27,000,000  Catholics  in 
France,  while  9.684,900  one  fourth  of 
the  population,  claimed  to  be  without 
religion.  The  author  affirms  that  a 
similar  condition  is  found  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Belgium.  South  America,  and 
other  Catholic  lands.  In  Gkrmany  and 
Austria  the  ultramontanes  hold  their 
own,  with  neither  progress  nor  retro- 
gression. How  about  the  ultramontane 
progress  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, which  has  been  so  often  an- 
nounced by  Cardinal  Manning  and 
others  ?  In  these  countries,  too,  the 
hierarchical  apparatus  has  been  devel- 
oped marveUously  during  the  last  five 
decades,  but  the  fruits  have  not  been 
correspondingly  great.  The  Catholic 
Directory  of  Cardinal  Manning  is  proof 
that  the  progress  is  a  fiction.  In  1887- 
88  there  were  reported  to  be  1,854,000 
Catholics  in  England ;  in  1888-89  the 
number  was  1,860,000,  an  increase  of 
6000  souls.  But  this  increase  does  not 
even  keep  pace  with  the  actual  growth 
of  the  population,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
emigration  from  Ireland.  For  a  long 
time  the  gain  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England  has  been  simply  through 
the  transfer  of  Catholics  from  Ireland. 
In  spite  of  all  the  converts  from  the 
English  Church,  Roman  Catholicism 
has  never  gained  an  influence  over  the 
masses  in  England. 

In  position  and  political  power  Ca- 
tholicism has  made  vast  gains  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  point  of  numbers 
it  has  more  than  it  can  do  to  hold  its 
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own  pooplo.  If  in  the  past  it  had  held 
its  own,  thrico  as  many  members  would 
now  be  in  that  Church  as  are  actually 
there.  He  concludes  that  Protestantism 
is  nuut^ng  forward,  and  that  its  actual 
religious  influence  among  the  nations 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  its  enemy. 
For  the  last  one  hundred  years  the 
progress  of  the  two  churches  is  givea 
as  follows : 

1%  Buropi, 

1785.  18m. 

ProtMtontB 87,000,000  85.000,000 

Roman  CaUioUci.. .80,000,000  154,000,000 

That  is,  the  increase  of  Protestants 
in  Europe  was  2.80  per  cent,  that  of 
Roman  Catholics  1.92. 

In  Europe  and  Amtrica, 

1786.  1660. 

Proteeunts 80,700,000       184,500,000 

Bonum  CathoUcfl. .  110,100,000       901,000,000 

Thus  the  Protestant  increase  was 
8.86  per  cent,  the  Roman  Catholic  1.81, 
the  former  increase  being  nearly  double 
that  of  the  latter. 

It  is  clear  that  the  growth  of  Roman 
Catholicism  has  been  political  and  so- 
cial rather  than  in  numbers.  So  far  as 
the  religious  influence  of  Rome  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
has  consisted  mainly  in  promoting  Ro- 
manizing tendencies  in  Protestant 
churches,  not  so  much  in  making  actual 
converts. 


BiographlcAl. 

Edmund  de  Pres9enai,  D.D,'-'Ftw* 
sens^,  the  most  prominent  representa- 
tive and  ablest  advocate  of  French  Prot- 
estantism, died  in  Paris,  April  8th, 
aged  67  years.  He  studied  theology  in 
Lausanne  from  1842-45,  where  Yinet 
exerted  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  on 
his  mind  and  heart.  In  Halle  and  Ber- 
lin, 1845-46,  he  was  especiaUy  drawn 
to  Tholuck  and  Neander.  Not  only  the 
scholarship,  but  also  the  living  faith 
and  earnest  spirituality  of  these  three 
teachers  became  determining  factors  in 
his  life. 

From  1847  till  1871  he  was  pastor  of 
Taltbout  Chapel,  Paris.    His  sermons 


and  pastoral  work,  however,  represent 
but  a  small  part  of  his  activity.  He  de- 
livered numerous  addresses  on  religious, 
ethical,  social,  and  political  subjects, 
edited  ih^Rtfiue  Chritienne,  and  became 
a  voluminous  author.  "  The  History 
of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  First 
Three  Centuries,"  1858-78,  received  the 
prize  of  the  French  Academy,  and  made 
him  extensively  known.  His  book  on 
''Jesus  Christ,  His  Times.  His  Life, 
and  His  Work,*'  passed  through  seven 
editions.  A  number  of  bis  works  have 
been  translated  into  different  languages. 
His  numerous  articles  in  French  and 
other  journals  have  made  his  name 
familiar  in  many  lands. 

The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in 
other  than  theological  circles  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly  in  1871,  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1883,  and  a  member  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  1889.  His  iMktriotism, 
his  uprightness,  liis  deep  sincerity  com- 
manded the  respect  even  of  Ids  op- 
ponents. "  He  was  noble  and  at  the 
same  time  simple,  strong  in  faith  and 
of  great  moral  force."  To  purity  of 
heart  he  added  the  most  generous 
benevolence.  The  spirit  of  intolerance 
was  most  offensive  to  him,  no  matter  to 
whom  it  might  be  manifested.  Against 
the  press  he  uttered  bitter  invectives  be- 
cause it  so  often  becomes  the  minister 
of  impurity  and  vice.  Once  he  wrote, 
''  If  God  takes  me  to  Him.  lot  it  be 
known  that  the  warfare  against  an  in- 
famous press  was  one  of  my  intensest 
desires."  During  his  political  career 
he  is  said  always  to  have  ascended  the 
tribune  when  a  worthy  cause  seemed  to 
need  a  defender.  He  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  religious  freedom,  and  based 
his  hopes  on  a  Church  permitted  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  without  State 
control.  He  was  especially  attracted  to 
bodies  which  represent  the  unity  of  be- 
lievers, and  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 
£vaugelical  Alliance.  The  Conference 
at  Florence  sent  him,  per  telegram, 
hearty  Christian  greetings,  and  he  re- 
lumed a  most  grateful  response.  From 
his  long  and  painful  illness  —the  same 
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as  that  which  caiiscd  the  death  of  Em- 
peror Frederick — ^he  was  released  while 
the  Conference  was  still  in  session  at 
Florence,  and  Rev.  Theodore  Monod 
was  requested  to  represent  the  Alliance 
at  his  f  aneraL 

The  funeral  made  it  evident  that  he 
was  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  France. 
Besides  the  large  assembly  of  members 
and  pastors  of  different  Protestant 
churches,  there  were  present  the  lead- 
ers in  politics,  in  science,  and  literature 
—namely.  Ministers  of  State,  the  rector 
and  members  of  the  Academy,  and 
numerous  other  persons  of  distinction. 
He  had  been  a  voluntary  chaplain  dur- 
ing the  war,  for  which  he  received  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was 
buried  with  military  honors.  His  death 
is  a  loss  to  French  Protestantism,  and 
it  was  becoming  that  preachers  of  differ- 
ent evangelical  churches  should  deliver 
addresses  at  his  funeral. 


Bt,  E,  Beuu. — This  eminent  scholar 
died  April  15th,  in  Strasburg.  He  was 
bom  in  the  same  city  July  18th,  1804, 
and  it  remained  his  home  till  his  death. 
He  pursued  his  theological  studies  in 
Strasburg.  Halle,  Goettingen,  and  Paris, 
making  a  specialty  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, biblical  literature,  and  historic 
investigations.  Being  equally  at  home 
in  French  and  German,  he  wrote  in 
both  languages,  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  Protestant  scholarship  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  did  much  to 
promote  the  intercourse  between  the 
theology  of  the  two  countries.  In  1828 
he  became  Privat-Docent  in  Strasbourg ; 
he  was  professor-extraordinary  in  1834, 
and  professor  in  ordinary  in  1886. 
After  lecturing  for  fifty  years  he  closed 
his  labors  in  the  university  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  term  of  1888. 

His  great  influence  at  the  university 
over  students  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try, for  professorships,  and  for  authoi- 
ship,  was  supplemented  by  his  numer- 
OQs  works,  some  in  German,  others  in 
fteoch.  Four  of  these  are  of  especial 
importance,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  ex- 


tensive range  of  his  scholarship  :  **  His- 
tory of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,'*  ''History  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament," 
both  in  German ;  "  La  Bible"  and 
"  History  of  Christian  Theology  in  the 
Age  of  the  Apostles,"  both  in  French. 
"La  Bible,"  with  Introductions  and 
Conmientarics  to  the  various  books  of 
Scripture,  including  the  Apocrypha, 
contains  sixteen  volumes.  In  the 
"Corpus  Reformatorum"  he  edited 
the  works  of  Calvin,  with  Introduc- 
tions and  Notes,  a  task  which  involved 
enormous  labor. 

In  Reuss  we  see  a  scholar  who  pur- 
sued his  studies  for  the  sake  of  scholar- 
ship itself.  The  elucidation  of  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  was  his  law,  not  the  practical 
application,  which  is  now  the  chief  con- 
cern of  many  theologians.  As  an  in- 
vestigator both  of  Scripture  and  of 
history,  he  belongs  to  Uie  first  rank. 
The  rector  of  the  university  said  at 
his  grave,  **  What  a  scholar  can  attain 
he  attained."  He  had  a  rare  knowl- 
edge of  philosophy,  but  did  not  favor 
speculative  constructions  in  theology. 
He  pursued  the  empirical  method,  with 
empho&is  on  facts  and  on  grammatical 
interpretation.  He  was  keenly  critical, 
and  anticipated  some  of  the  views  pro 
mulgated  by  Wellhausen  and  Euenen  ; 
but  he  was  opposed  to  the  critical  de- 
tails in  which  some  seemed  to  lobc 
themselves,  and  was  too  conservative  to 
give  expression  to  the  extremely  radical 
tendencies  of  the  negative  critics.  His 
broad  scholarship  and  many-sided  vievrs 
may  have  made  him  hesitate  to  give  a 
final  opinion  where  many  others  were 
ready  to  give  a  decisioni  The  style  of 
his  works  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
average  German  scholar. 

The  amount  of  work  he  accomplished 
is  marvellous.  Ho  seemed  to  need  no 
vacations.  Natuie  had  no  especial  at- 
tractions for  him.  When  he  visited 
Geneva,  he  spent  his  time  with  friends 
and  scholars,  or  buried  himself  in  the 
archives  and  in  the  manuscripts  of  Cal- 
vin. Being  in  danger  of  distraction  on 
account    of    the    multiplicity    of   hia 
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studies,  be  resolved  to  set  himself  a 
special  task  daily,  and  to  this  he  stricUj 
adhered.  In  old  age  he  began  to  trans- 
late his  French  work  on  the  Bible  into 
German,  and  was  about  finishing  the 
Apocr3'pha  and  taking  up  the  New 
Testament  when  death  called  him  from 
his  labors.  He  had  been  physically 
delicate  from  youth,  but  his  powerful 
mind  had  the  mastery  over  his  body. 

He  seems  to  have  described  himself  in 
a  sketch  of  the  contented  scholar.  "  He 
gladly  opens  the  door  to  all  who  need 
him  ;  but  he  keeps  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  and  in  consecrated  hours  per- 
mits only  the  select  ones  to  enter. 
Guests  are  welcome,  but  only  such  as 
come  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  eating 
and  drinking.  He  works  vigorously 
himself,  and  no  one  about  him  is  idle. 
The  world  outside  and  its  opinions  do 
not  trouble  him.  If  ill-natured  persons 
criticise  the  color  of  his  coat,  he  cares 
not,  since  it  warms  him ;  if  affected 
stylists  find  fault  with  the  sound  of  his 
words,  his  language  nevertheless  re- 
mains firm  and  forcible ;  if  envious 
neighbors  cast  dirt  on  his  field,  it  only 
makes  the  vegetation  luxuriant" 


MoUke, — So  much  has  been  written 
nbout  this  great  strategist  that  we  need 
not  enter  on  details.  His  name  is  here 
mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
attention  to  a  few  points  which  are  of 
especial  significance  for  readers  of  the 
Review. 

Moltke  was  a  thinker,  as  Frederick 
the  Great  was  a  philosopher ;  but  his 
thought  had  a  practical  aim.  In  this 
respect  he  is  a  representative  of  the 
modem  trend  of  thought,  Germany  not 
excepted.  It  is  surely  not  without 
meaning  that  the  three  names  most 
celebrated  in  German  history  during  the 
last  decades  are  men  of  great  practical 
achievements-- William  I.,  Bismarck, 
and  Moltke.  Not  learning  for  its  own 
sake  is  the  demand,  but  thought  that  is 
power  in  action,  and  that  has  a  national 
significance  on  account  of  its  national 
results. 

Jt  is  likely  that  Moltke  was  not  great- 


est in  the  things  which  have  made  him 
most  eminent.  He  had  inner,  invisible 
characteristics  which  were  the  condi- 
tions of  his  outward  success,  and  which 
would  have  been  great  even  if  the  world 
had  never  beheld  the  victories  he  won. 
These  inner  qualities  put  him  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  ordinary  tenden- 
cies  of  the  age.  He  was  remarkable  for 
what  the  Germans  designate  by  that 
untranslatable  word  Samtnlung,  There 
was  a  calmness  and  poise  which  nothing 
could  disturb. 

In  religion  he  was  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical. When  asked  what  his  favorite 
books  were,  he  named  the  Bible  first 
and  the  Iliad  as  second.  On  his  eight- 
ieth birthday  he  said,  "  How  different  a 
standard  from  that  of  earth  will  be 
made  the  measure  of  this  life  in  the 
next  world  !  Not  the  brilliancy  of  suc- 
cess, but  the  purity  of  motive,  and  the 
faithful  continuance  in  the  line  of  duty, 
even  in  such  instances  where  the  effect 
scarcely  appears  before  men,  will  decide 
the  worth  of  a  life.  What  a  remark- 
able change  between  high  and  low  will 
take  place  at  that  great  review  !"  This 
emphasis  on  the  motive  is  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  What  a  man  is 
was  in  his  estimate  the  most  essential 
thing  ;  what  a  man  docs  has  value  only 
so  far  as  it  expresses  a  sincere,  good 
heart.  So  truly  was  duty  his  life  that 
he  has  been  called  the  embodiment  of 
the  categorical  imperative.  He  taught 
the  oflScers  under  him  to  do  their  duty, 
but  to  let  considerations  of  self  vanish. 
"  The  ambition  to  shine  or  to  receive 
recognition  for  what  was  only  their 
duty  seemed  to  him  to  rob  the  deed  of 
all  merit  "  The  impulse  of  duty  being 
his  sole  motive,  he  sought  no  other  re- 
ward for  his  deeds.  Not  only  was  he 
unpretentious,  simple  as  a  child,  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  any  special  deserts, 
but  he  was  also  free  from  fret  and 
worry.  Speaking  of  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Eoeniggraetz,  he  says,  "  I 
am  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  healthful 
sleep,  which  enables  me  to  forget  the 
cares  of  to-day  and  to  gather  strength 
for  the  morrow.'* 
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He  easily  adapted  himself  to  occa- 
sions  as  the  circamstances  required. 
When  in  youth  he  received  the  small 
pay  of  a  lieutenant,  he  made  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  live  on  the  meagre  in- 
come. That  the  task  in  hand  could 
make  him  forget  his  own  wants  was 
illustrated  at  Koeniggraetz.  He  had 
not  thought  of  providing  himself  with 
food  The  whole  day  had  been  spent 
in  the  i>addle  without  anything  to  eat. 
When  the  battle  was  over,  a  soldier 
gave  him  a  piece  of  sausage,  but  had  do 
bread.  At  the  village  to  which  he  re- 
tired for  the  night  nothing  was  to  be  had 
but  a  cup  of  tea.  Exhausted,  feverish, 
and  hungry  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed 
to  seek  sleep. 

As  he  could  make  sacrifices,  so  he 
could  bear  success  without  elation.  A 
single  day  made  him  famous  ;  but  his 
whole  life  had  been  a  preparation  for 
the  victory  of  that  day.  As  another 
says,  "  On  the  morning  of  the  day  at 
Eoeaiggraetz  he  was  a  general  known 
only  to  such  as  were  familiar  with  the 
official  list  of  Prussian  officers  ;  and  on 
the  eveniug  of  the  same  day  he  was  a 
captain  whose  success  by  common  con- 
sent placed  him  on  a  level  with  the 
greatest  in  history.  This  change  affect- 
ed him  little ;  he  was  aware  that  on 
that  third  day  of  July  he  had  done  noth- 
ing more  than  what  he  had  practised 
all  the  rest  of  his  life — namely,  his 
duty.*'  Life  to  him  was  a  grand  mis- 
sion of  duty,  and  applause  was  but  an 
accident  or  an  incident.  "  He  was  con- 
vinced that  an  individual  is  not  called  to 
work  for  himself  or  for  the  present  mo- 
ment, but  that  his  deeds  are  to  affect 
the  whole  future,  and  are  forever  to  pro- 
duce good  reaults." 

For  thirty-two  years  Moltke  was 
chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army. 
During  this  time  he  was  not  only  the 
leader  in  the  wars  with  Austria  and 
France,  but  he  was  also  the  teacher  of 
the  German  army.  Not  only  in  his 
briOiant  successes  will  he  live,  but  also 
in  what  he  has  made  the  officers  and  the 
entire  service.     In  the  papers  he  has 


left  and  in  what  he  has  made  the  army 
he  will  continue  his  influence. 

He  was  a  specialist,  but  not  narrow 
Until  his  death  he  was  a  member  of 
Parliament.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
was  ''silent  in  seven  languages."  He 
rarely  spoke — never  at  length — but  al- 
ways to  the  point.  His  speeches  proved 
that  he  had  other  than  military  inter- 
ests. Both  in  his  speeches  and  writings 
his  style  was  direct,  business  like,  char- 
acterized by  force  rather  than  orna- 
ment. It  has  been  said,  "  Not  less  in 
the  history  of  German  prose  than  in 
German  military  history  has  he  won  for 
himself  a  permanent  place." 

In  this  age  of  unrest,  of  noise,  of  glit- 
tering show,  and  of  selfishness  Moltke 
is  an  anomaly.  He  seems  to  be  an 
anachronism.  His  life  was  that  of  a 
soldier,  his  business  was  war,  his 
achievements  were  battles  ;  yet  he  was 
gentle  as  a  cJiild,  kind  and  sympathetic. 
His  erect  bearing  and  firm  step  were 
symbols  of  his  character,  as  the  mild 
glance  of  his  eye  revealed  his  loving 
heart.  He  seemed  to  be  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  order,  the  system,  the  disci- 
pline, and  the  consecration  to  duty 
which  have  made  the  German  army 
what  it  is.  All  this  must  be  known  in 
order  to  understand  Moltke's  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  Gkrman  people. 


Notet. 


Rev.  Dr.  Braun,  one  of  the  most 
earnest  pastors  in  Berlin,  recently  an- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  that  hereafter 
the  church  would  be  open  all  day,  not 
only  on  Sunday,  but  also  during  the 
week.  He  stated  that  this  was  to  be 
done  in  order  that  the  church,  as  orig- 
inally intended,  might  be  a  house  of 
prayer  for  the  congregation,  this  being 
especially  desirable  in  our  busy  and 
distracted  times.  By  thus  leaving  open 
the  church,  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  in  the  house  of  God,  away 
from  business  and  from  company,  for 
quiet  meditation  and  prayer.    The  ex- 
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ample  is  a  good  one,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  followed  by  other  churches. 


Afpalliho  revelations  of  crime  have 
recently  been  made  in  Berlin.  At  the 
trial  of  a  husband  and  wife  for  the 
murder  of  a  night  watchman  a  state  of 
degradation  became  apparent,  whose 
horrifying  details  were  supposed  to  be 
impossible  in  this  city.  The  wife  is 
fifteen  years  older  than  the  husband, 
and  had  before  this  trial  been  punished 
some  sixty  times,  mostly  for  immoral- 
ity. He  had  also  been  in  prison  re- 
peatedly. By  her  lewd  practices  she 
supported  both  herself  and  her  hus- 
band, and  for  the  sake  of  this  support 
he  had  married  her.  While  she  was 
plying  her  avocation,  he  spent  his  time 
in  saloons.  The  witnesses  largely  be- 
longed to  the  same  class  of  society. 
After  the  most  disgusting  revelations 
had  been  made  through  the  press  for 
days,  the  trial  had  to  be  broken  off, 
because  the  testimony  of  an  important 
witness  in  Chicago  is  needed. 

While  the  city  was  excited  by  these 
details  from  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  a 
new  excitement  was  created  by  the 
effort  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  with  the 
aid  of  her  brother,  to  murder  her  hus- 
band, a  man  of  scholarship  and  of 
means.  This  excitement  has  not  sub- 
sided, when  it  is  discovered  that  a  ser- 


vant-girl of  eighteen  years  murdered 
her  mistress  on  last  Sunday,  in  order  to 
rob  her  of  a  little  over  one  hundred 
dollars.  After  the  deed  she  was  full  of 
levity,  went  to  a  ball,  and  spent  her 
time  till  late  at  night  in  dancing.  Sun- 
day evening  is  the  time  when  balls  and 
all  kinds  of  low  amusements  are  best 
patronized.  She  has  just  confessed  her 
guilt.  Her  age,  the  brutality  of  the 
deed,  and  her  participation  in  the  ball 
immediately  after  have  a  startling  effect. 

The  cases  mentioned  are  but  a  few  of 
the  revelations  of  crime  made  vrithin  a 
week  or  two.  Suicides  are  so  common 
as  to  excite  attention  only  when  at- 
tended by  some  unusual  circumstance. 

The  papers  cannot  but  comment 
severely  on  the  revelations  made.  They 
try,  however,  to  calm  the  public  with 
assurances  that  the  age  is  no  worse 
than  former  times,  that  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  now  crime  is  made  more 
public  by  trial  in  open  court  and  by 
the  press  than  formerly.  They  also 
affirm  that  Berlin  is  no  worse  than 
other  great  cities.  This,  cf  course, 
does  not  satisfy  the  community,  least  of 
all  the  earnest  Christians.  With  the 
vigilance  and  efficiency  of  the  police  it 
is  thought  that  horrid  crimes  ought  to 
be  less  frequent  in  a  Cliristian  city. 
Not  a  few  behold  in  the  revelations  an 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  atheism  and 
of  heathenish  brutality. 


MISCELLANEOUS   SECTION. 


How  to  Avoid  tlie  Ministerial  Tone. 

Bt  Professor  A.  S.  Coats,  Roches- 
TBR.  N.  Y. 

In  the  first  place,  consider  what  a 
heinous  sin  the  ministerial  tone  is.  It 
is  an  oratorical  sin,  since  of  all  unnatu- 
ral and  absurd  voice  movements  it  is 
the  moRt  unnatural  and  absurd,  and 
licucc  best  adapted  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  public  address.  It  is  a  sin  against 
the  Christian  religion,  since  its  sad  and 
dbmal  monotony  utterly  misrepresents 


the  character  and  genius  of  that  relig- 
ion. **  The  voice,  indeed,"  says  Emer- 
son, "  Is  a  delicate  index  of  the  state  of 
the  mind.*'  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  preacher  who  so  disgusted  the  royal 
hater  of  shams,  that  he  went  out  of  the 
church  vowing  that  he  would  never 
enter  a  church  again,  accomplished  this 
result  not  by  the  doctrine  taught,  but 
by  the  ministerial  tone  used  in  pro- 
claiming it.  His  critic  did  not  find 
fault  with  his  thought  or  lack  of 
thought,  but  simply  with  the  fact  that, 
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whereas  the  birds  and  flowers  and  sun- 
shine outside  the  church  were  "  natu- 
ral,'* there  was  no  touch  of  nature 
whatever  about  the  preacher.  The 
ministerial  tone  is  a  sin  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  sense  of  that  term,  a  sin 
against  God  ;  for  to  sin  against  the 
laws  of  speech  which  €k)d  has  ordained, 
and  to  misrepresent  the  religion  through 
which  He  is  seeking  to  redeem  the 
world,  is  certainly  to  sin  against  Him, 
however  pious  and  unconscious  of 
wrongdoing  the  sinner  may  be. 

Having  come  to  realize  in  some  de- 
gree the  sinfulness  of  using  the  minis- 
terial tone,  the  next  thing  for  each  in- 
dividual preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  in- 
quire is  :  "  Does  this  sin  crouch  at  my 
door  V*  Many  men  are  certainly  guilty 
of  this  sin  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact.  Indeed,  if  no  one  used  the  min- 
isterial tone  save  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  using  it.  The  Homilbtig  Re- 
YiRW  would  hardly  need  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  pulpit  fault  so  little  known. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  as 
wen  as  the  most  extraordinary  (suffer 
the  paradox)  phenomena  for  a  preacher 
to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  emphasiz- 
ing, in  teaching  and  in  life,  the  bright 
side  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  its  hope, 
its  courage,  its  cheer,  and  yet  in  a  tone 
of  voice  the  absolute  opposite  of  bright, 
cheerful,  hopeful,  and  courageous. 
His  thought  is  glad  ;  his  voice  is  sad. 
His  thought  is  strong ;  his  voice  is 
weak.  His  thought  is  triumphant ;  his 
voice  is  discouraging.  Longfellow 
says :  "  The  soul  reveals  itself  in  the 
voice  only  ;''  and  Plato  used  to  say  to 
a  stranger  :  "  Speak,  that  I  may  know 
you.**  Thus,  it  matters  little  that  the 
thought  is  glad  and  strong  and  trium- 
phant ;  the  man's  tone  reveals  himself, 
shows  what  is  his  deepest,  truest  con- 
viction in  regard  to  the  thought  he  is 
uttering.  If  it  were  too  much  to  say 
that  the  man,  at  bottom,  is  a  hypocrite, 
saying  one  thing  and  believing  another, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  tone 
of  his  voice  wiD  have  far  more  influ- 
ence over  his  audience  than  will  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  his  voice.    If 


his  tone  is  depressing,  his  thought, 
whatever  its  character,  will  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  his  audience.  The 
difflculty  is  found  not  in  making  the 
preacher  acknowledge  this,  but  in  mak- 
ing him  realize  that  he  is  guilty  of 
using  this  abomination— the  ministerial 
tone.  How  can  the  guilty  man  be  led 
to  see  himself  as  others  see  him  ? 

By  leading  him  to  hear  himself  as 
others  hear  him.  Let  him  turn  his  ear 
upon  his  voice  when  it  is  in  operation 
in  public  ;  and  let  him  ask  himself  con- 
cerning it.  Let  not  one  of  the  ques- 
tions be :  "Is  this  my  natural  voice 
when  in  the  pulpit?'*  Poor  man,  he 
has  whined  and  moaned  and  droned  so 
long  when  in  the  pulpit  that  this  tone  is 
as  perfectly  natural  to  him  as  it  is  un- 
natural to  the  thought  he  is  uttering. 
The  proper  questions  are  simply  these  : 
'*  Is  my  tone  like  my  thought?" 
"  Does  my  matter  dictate  my  manner  ?'* 
"  Is  my  thought  glad,  and  is  my  voice 
also  full  of  cheer  ?" 

Again,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
ministerial  tone  can  be  determined, 
especially  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  an 
exercise  in  which  it  frequently  plays 
the  leading  role,  even  when  it  retires 
modestly  into  the  background  in  the 
sermon  that  follows,  by  interjecting  an 
occasional  explanatory  remark  in  a  per- 
fectly conmionplace  tone  of  voice.  If 
the  ministerial  tone  is  used  in  the  read- 
ing, the  contrast  in  voice  will  be  ab- 
surdly evident  even  to  the  reader  him- 
self, however  gentle  he  may  be  as  a  self - 
critic. 

Help  in  detecting  the  ministerial  tone 
may  also  be  secured  by  asking  friends 
in  the  audience  if  they  observe  it.  This 
resource,  however,  is  not  greatly  to  be 
relied  upon,  since,  though  the  friends 
may  be  conscious  of  some  unnatural 
peculiarity  in  the  preacher,  they  may 
not  be  able  to  describe  or  name  it,  and 
since  few  friends  are  faithful  enough 
honestly  to  point  out  one's  faults  even 
when  able  rightly  to  locate  them,  and 
when  besought  to  do  so. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  the  ministerial  tone 
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may  also  be  of  great  service  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  one  is  guilty  of  it  A 
"sad  and  dismal  monotone"  la  not  a 
technically  correct  characterization  of 
this  too  common  pulpit  fault,  though 
it  is  probably  a  more  suggestive  and 
helpful  characterization  than  one  tech- 
nically correct  would  be.  The  tone  in 
question  is  always  sad  and  dismal,  but 
never  an  absolute  monotone.  It  is  a 
semitone—that  is,  the  inflection  on  each 
word  is  a  half  instead  of  a  full  note,  as 
in  more  energetic  speaking.  Semitones 
are  always  sad  in  effect.  The  inflection 
on  the  closing  word  of  the  sentence  is 
always  the  weak  upward  wave,  instead 
of  Uie  strong,  downward,  assertive 
stroke  of  voice.  No  voice- movement 
can  properly  be  called  the  ministerial 
tone  in  which  positive  thoughts,  not 
negative,  are  spoken  assertively,  dog- 
matically, with  the  sign  of  completion 
and  conviction,  which  is  the  falling  in- 
flection. The  quality  or  timbre  of  the 
tone  in  question  is  usually  dark  and 
sombre,  sometimes  even  sepulchral, 
especially  in  older  ministers,  Uie  chest 
tone  rather  than  the  head  tone. 

The  question  may  now  well  be  asked 
why  ministers  use  this  tone  so  much 
more  than  other  speakers  as  that  it 
should  have  been  named  from  them. 
It  is  not  used  by  them  alone.  Laymen 
use  it  as  well,  especially  in  religious 
meetings  ;  and  the  sisters  in  public  ad- 
dress use  it  more  than  do  their  brothers. 
Lawyers  sometimes  employ  it  in  sum- 
ming up  their  cases  before  a  jury,  never 
in  arguing  a  case  before  the  judge 
alone  ;  and  politicians  frequently  drop 
into  it  in  pleading  for  votes  to  save  the 
life  of  their  beloved  country.  Minis- 
ters use  it  for  the  same  reason  as  do 
these— namely,  because  of  its  pathetic 
element.  It  is  an  emotional,  not  an 
intellectual  voice-movement  It  touches 
the  heart,  when  it  has  not  become  a 
mere  mannerism  through  constant  iise ; 
at  least,  it  is  supposed  to  touch  the 
heart,  and  probably  does  so  when  it 
comes  from  the  heart ;  and  hence  it 
seems  adapted  to  persuasion.  Many 
ministers  forget  that  they  are  to  con- 


vince as  well  as  to  persuade,  to  convince 
in  order  to  persuade,  to  reason  as  well 
as  to  move  the  heart  and  bend  the  will. 
In  such  cases,  the  intellectual  element 
being  left  out  of  the  sermon,  the  emo- 
tional element  seems  necessarily  to 
dominate  in  the  delivery  of  the  sermon. 
Frequently,  however,  t^e  pathetic  tone 
is  used  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  a  discourse  which  is  not  lacking  in 
the  grace  of  argument ;  and  we  are 
treated  throughout  to  bathos  instead  of 
pathos. 

Again,  the  tone  under  discussion  re- 
quires no  exertion  for  its  production,  in 
which  fact  we  may  find  an  added  rea- 
son for  its  so  frequent  use  by  ministers. 
It  is  a  lazy  voice-movement  One  has 
but  to  open  his  mouth,  and  the  soft,  sad 
semitone  will  seem  to  effuse  itself.  The 
weak  upward  wave  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  is  also  much  easier  to  make 
than  the  strong  downward  stroke. 
Hence  the  older  one  grows,  and  the 
more  exhausted  in  physical  strength 
even  a  young  man  becomes,  the  more 
likely  is  the  ministerial  tone  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  preaching. 

It  is  probably  true,  also,  that  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  minister's  calling,  the 
vast  issues  that  hang  upon  his  rightly 
impressing  the  truth  and  persuading  to 
action,  has  much  to  do  in  accounting 
for  the  prevalance  of  this  tone  in  the 
pulpit.  The  monotone  is  always  im- 
pressive. The  semitone  is  always  sad  ; 
but  many  ears  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two,  and  many  voices  in  at- 
tempting the  one  produce  the  other. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  in  so  many 
words  to  point  out  the  way  In  which  to 
avoid  or  in  which  to  overcome  this 
tone— the  greatest  hindrance  to  ministe- 
rial effectiveness,  so  far  as  pulpit  work 
is  concerned,  that  inheres  in  the  minis- 
try itself  to-day.  Knowing  what  the 
disease  is  and  its  cause  or  causes,  one 
also  knows  the  remedy. 

Use  enough  exertion  in  speaking  to 
throw  the  voice  into  full  notes  when 
you  are  addressing  the  reason— that 
is,  give  each  word  in  the  sentence,  and 
especially  each  emphatic  word  a  quick. 
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sharp  stroke  of  the  Toice.  Speak  with 
strong  inflections  ;  and  be  sure  that  the 
waves  of  voice  at  the  end  of  assertions 
are  downward,  not  upward.  Let  there 
be  vivacity  and  sparkle  in  the  voice. 
Make  the  voice  glad  when  the  thought 
is  so.  Be  pathetic  in  manner  only  when 
you  are  uttering  pathetic  thoughts. 
When  the  thought  is  solemn  and  im- 
pressive force  the  voice  down  on  a 
monotone,  and  do  not  permit  it  weakly 
to  effuse  itself  in  semitones.  In  a 
word,    let   your   matter  dictate  your 


Onr  Tormg  People. 
Bt  Rbv.  T.  Peijtoh  Falknkb,  M.A. 

To  the  pastor  of  a  flock  zealous  for 
his  Master's  cause,  mindful  of  his  Mas- 
ter's charge,  must  come  full  often,  and 
at  times  with  terrible  intensity,  the 
sense  of  his  responsibility  as  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  community 
over  which  he  has  in  God's  providence 
been  placed.  No  lovelier  task  (and 
none,  be  it  told,  more  difficult)  is  there 
among  the  sacred  duties  of  the  Christian 
pastor  than  that  of  teaching  Christ's 
little  ones,  of  directhig  the  course  of 
home  teaching,  of  superintending  that 
of  the  Sunday-school  and  the  Bible 
class,  of  planting  in  young  and  recep- 
tive minds  the  seed  of  the  Word  which 
is  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salva- 
tion. Sacred  task,  and  yet  how  fraught 
with  difficulty  1  In  these  days,  when 
children,  precocious  beyond  thefar  years, 
know  more  of  evil  at  nine  or  ten  than 
their  grandfathers  did  at  nineteen  or 
twenty— the  devil-sown  crop  of  world- 
liness  and  sin  soon  goes  far  toward 
choking  the  good  seed  sown  with  such 
anxious  and  prayerful  solicitude— surely 
we  may  well  tremble  for  our  sons  and 
daughters. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  during 
the  period  of  their  stay  under  parental 
control,  or  under  tutors  and  governors, 
that  our  anxiety  is  at  its  height ;  so 
long  as  the  character-forming  is  allowed 
to  go  on  in  the  midst  of  a  pure,  refined, 
coltored   circle  whose  atmosphere  is 


charged  with  a  spirituality  itself  heaven- 
bom,  all  is  well.  But  it  cannot  ever  be 
thus.  The  time  must  come,  in  most 
homes  at  least,  when  the  young  plants 
must  be  moved  away  to  bloom  and 
thrive  and  fruit  elsewhere,  to  be  a  bless- 
ing or  a  curse  in  a  locality  other  than 
that  which  gave  them  birth.  Tfien 
comes  the  test ;  then  the  trial  of  their 
grounding  in  the  faith  ;  then  alike  the 
hopes  and  the  fears  of  those  who  trained 
them ;  then,  most  of  all,  the  putting 
forward  of  earnest  prayer  that  Gkxi's 
ever- watchful  eye  may  be  upon  them, 
that  He  may  never  leave  them  nor  for- 
sake them. 

How  much,  may  we  not  fear,  do  the 
terrible  pronenessof  our  younger  broth- 
ers to  fall,  the  appalling  aptitude  of  our 
sons  and  our  pupils  to  succumb  to  the 
influences  of  moral  corrupters  and  of 
atheistic  reasoners,  not  owe  firstly  to 
our  neglect  of  enforcing  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Christian 
faith,  and  secondly,  to  our  well-nigh 
universal  custom  of  losing  sight  of 
those  whom  we  have  taught  from  their 
earliest  days  directly  duty  or  the  force 
of  circumstances  removes  them  from 
our  midst  1 

To  the  former  of  these  duties,  the 
neglect  of  which  is  most  assuredly  so 
diwtrous  to  the  future  of  our  sons  and 
daughters,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
refer ;  but  the  fact  that  there  is,  be- 
yond dispute,  an  inability  among  the 
rising  generation,  who  stand,  as  it  were, 
upon  tJle  threshold  of  citizenship  in  our 
towns  and  of  the  government  of  our 
country,  to  give  a  solid  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them,  tends  to  direct  our 
thoughts  seriously  to  the  question  of 
the  religious  education  of  the  young. 
Why  is  it  that  in  these  days,  when  the 
light  of  revealed  truth  shines  out  more 
brightly  than  ever,  our  young  men  are 
so  ready  to  follow  the  ignis  fatui  of 
free  thought,  positivism,  and  the  lilse, 
until  they  flounder  and  periBh  in  the 
dank  morass  of  utter  hopcleitsne&s  ? 
Surely  there  must  have  been  something 
faulty,  terribly  faulty,  in  the  teaching 
of  either  parents  or  pastors,  or  possibly 
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of  both  1  The  good  seed  is,  we  know, 
ever  the  same  ;  but  the  soil  is  more  or 
less  congenial  in  proportion  to  the  care 
and  preparation  bestowed  upon  it ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many,  yery 
many  cases  the  home  cultivation  is 
sadly  neglected.  So  it  would  seem  that 
it  is  largely  to  the  want  of  prayerful 
training  on  the  part  of  motliers  and  fa- 
thers (more  almost  than  on  that  of  pas- 
tors and  teachers)  that  the  carelessness 
as  to  religion  and  want  of  stability, 
eyen  when  religion  is  professed,  are  to 
be  attributed.  To  parents  the  souls  of 
thehr  little  ones  cry  aloud  for  that  which 
they,  if  not  alone,  at  any  rate  best,  can 
teach  them ;  that  preparing  of  the 
young  heart  for  a  reception  of  Divine 
truth  such  as  may  ensure  its  springing 
up  and  yielding,  through  a  life  of  use- 
ful devotion  to  Gkxl's  service,  fruit- 
some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  an  hun- 
dred-fold. 

True  it  is  that  precepts  of  ordinary 
morality  and  the  duty  of  religious  per- 
formance are  impressed  upon  our  young 
people  in  many  cases ;  but  how  are  they 
impressed  ?  on  what  grounds  are  they 
taught  ?  tkxe  they  not  based  rather 
upon  the  requirements  (exacting  enough 
at  times)  of  custom  and  respectability 
than  upon  obedience  to  and  affection  for  ' 
a  "  faithful  Creator,"  who  is  also  a  lov- 
ing Father  ?  Do  we,  in  teaching  chil- 
dren how  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good,  teach  them  to  make  their 
selection  according  to  the  standard  of 
€k)d*s  law  and  the  still  small  voice  of 
conscience,  or  by  the  false  standard  of 
this  world's  usage  and  the  uncertain 
rule  of  expediency  ?  When  we  tell 
them  that  to  steal  is  wicked  and  wrong, 
do  we  tell  them,  further,  that  it  is  so 
.  because  it  is  a  sin  against  God,  and  not 
merely  because  it  risks  detection,  pun- 
ishment, and  disgrace  ?  When  they 
learn  from  us  that  it  is  disgraceful  to 
lie,  it  is  a  part  also  of  the  lesson  that  it 
is  disgraceful  because  it  is  a  dishonor 
done  to  the  €k)d  of  Truth,  and  not  only, 
or  chiefly  because  it  is  ungentlemanly 
and  perils  the  reputation  for  integrity 
and  honor  ? 


Or,  again,  the  performance  of  lelig- 
ious  duties ;  on  what  do  wo  base  our 
obligations  here  ?  Do  we  take  or  send 
our  children  to  a  place  of  worship  for 
custom's  sake,  or  in  obedience  to  a  Di- 
vine command,  "  Ye  shall  keep  My 
Sabbath  and  reverence  My  sanctuai^'"  ? 
In  all  these  things  its  teaching  is  useless 
and  fruitless  unless  the  lesson  be  based 
on  religious  and  not  on  worldly  grounds. 
It  is  the  house  founded  upon  the  rock, 
the  Master  tells  us,  that  stands  when 
tempests  rage,  while  that  upon  the 
shifting,  imcertain  sand  totters,  sways, 
and  falls ;  and  so  surely  these  excel- 
lent precepts  implanted  by  every  wise 
parent  in  the  hearts  of  his  children 
must  be  deep  set  on  that  foundation 
other  than  which  can  no  man  lay, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ,  **  if  they  are  in- 
tended to  stand  foursquare  to  every 
wind  that  blows,"  to  withstand  every 
storm  that  they  may  have  to  encounter 
in  this  world. 

But  given  a  youth  of  godly  parent- 
age, educated  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
sent  forth  from  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood and  the  scat  of  his  early  education 
to  fight  life '8  battle  amid  the  din  and 
confusion  of  some  vast  city,  or  scenes 
hitherto  by  him  undreamed  of,  what 
can  be  done  for  him  ?  Doubtless  he 
goes  foith  accompanied  by  sincere 
wishes  for  his  preservation  from  evil 
and  for  his  prosperity  in  life,  and  pray- 
ers are  offered  up  to  the  throne  of  Ood 
on  his  behalf  ;  but  can  nothing  else  be 
done  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  lad 
slips  his  cable  and  leaves  the  safe  an- 
chorage of  bis  own  home,  that  the  agent 
should  advise  some  one  at  the  port 
whither  this  fair  craft,  with  a  full  cargo 
of  human  hopes  and  fears,  of  passions 
and  caprices  and  weaknesses,  and  an 
immortal  /tout,  is  bound,  that  he  may 
walch  his  interests  on  arrival.  Here,  I 
submit,  we  grievously  fail  in  our  duty 
toward  our  youths,  and  herein,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  are  apt  to  think, 
we  suffer  loss  in  our  Church,  and  permit 
(or,  I  should  say,  cause)  those  who 
should  prove  pillars  of  it  to  be  but  tot- 
tering supports  to  the  outside  of  the 
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fabric,  if  they  be  not  loose  timbers,  un- 
sound and  fruitful  of  decay. 

There  are  yearly  poured  into  the 
great  workshops  of  the  world  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
men  full  of  physical  strength,  of  ambi- 
tion, of  enthusiasm.  They  find  their 
way  into  our  large  merchant's  offices, 
banks,  counting-houses,  and  stores,  or 
go  to  swell  the  number  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors,  artisans  and  laborers,  there 
to  come  in  contact  with  others  senior  to 
them  in  age  and  in  wickedness,  who  will 
soon  find  and  take  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent to  them  sins  hitherto  unknown  in 
a  guise  subtle  and  attractive.  Friends 
these  lads  have  not  in  this  new  sphere 
—save  those  they  make  for  themselves 
—no  kind  adviser ;  "no  man  like 
minded  who  will  naturally  care"  for 
their  state  ;  and  what  wonder  if  a  false 
step  {p^ut  U  premier  pas  qui  conte)  be 
made,  so  false  as  to  nmke  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  recover  ?  In  these 
days  of  church  organizations,  societies, 
guilds,  brotherhoods,  etc.,  for  binding 
t<^ther  Christians  of  all  sorts,  it  might 
be  made  well  nigh  impossible  for  a  lad 
or  youth  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Every 
member  of  a  congregation  is  known 
(aurcly  we  may  assume  that)  to  the  pas- 
tor or  minister,  and  it  should  be  a  point 
of  honor  with  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble to  the  Qreat  Shepherd  not  to  let  one 
of  His  flock  depart  to  any  other  congre- 
gation or  place  without  sending  after 
him  or  with  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  some  Christian  worker  in 
that  congregation  or  place,  who  would, 
for  Christ's  sake,  befriend  the  stranger 
on  his  arrival,  so  that  no  lad  could 
say,  as  many,  alas  t  have  said  and  still 
are  saying,  '*  No  man  careth  for  my 
sbuL'*  Of  the  prevalence  of  this  neg- 
lect there  is  ample  proof.  The  writer 
has  had  spiritual  charge  of  a  place 
through  which  pass  annually  some  eight 
hundred  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-five.  These 
youths  remain  in  the  place  for  about  six 
months,  previous  to  going  to  their 
duties,  during  which  time  they  are 
undergoing  a  strict  training  which  taxes 


their  powers  of  endurance,  both  moral 
and  physical.  Drawn  from  all  parts, 
leaving,  in  most  cases,  comfortable 
homes,  coming  to  enter  upon  a  life  full 
of  danger  to  body  and  soul,  they  would, 
one  would  think,  be  objects  of  solici- 
tude to  those  among  whom  they  had 
grown  up— sufficiently  so,  at  least,  to 
ensure  a  line  being  sent  to  the  clergy- 
man to  enlist  his  sympathies  and  secure 
for  them  a  warm  welcome  ;  but  no  I  In 
only  a  very  few  cases  was  this  done — 
not  for  one  in  a  hundred  1  And  as  I 
came  to  know  them  all,  I  found  how 
lamentable  had  been  the  neglect  in  those 
very  points  to  which  I  have  alluded,  of 
these  souls  for  which  Christ  died  ;  how 
many  of  them  had  never  been  under  re- 
ligious influences  at  all,  never  having 
learned  the  simplest  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

I  am  led  to  think  that  this  is  not  an 
unfair  criterion  of  the  condition  of  the 
young  men  of  to-day  ;  and  what,  if  it 
be  not  altered,  will  be  the  end  of  it  ? 

I  stand  sometimes  at  the  gates  of  a 
vast  factory,  whence,  just  at  closing 
time,  there  pours  forth  a  stream  of  boys 
and  men  of  all  ages  between  fourteen 
and  sixty,  and  I  wonder  how  they  stand 
—not  on  the  muster-roll  of  their  em- 
ployers, but  on  the  books  of  the  Great 
King,  and  if  in  them  marked  "  indiffer- 
ent" or  "bad,"  how  far  the  fault  Is 
their  own  and  how  far  that  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  their  early 
training. 

Brothers,  pastors,  and  parents,  let  us 
look  to  it.  Babes  in  Christ  are  crying 
to  us  for  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word  ; 
our  youths  must  graduate  in  the  school 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  it  be- 
hooves  us  to  see  that  they  are  sup- 
plied with  that  which  shall  "ittablish, 
strengthen,  settle"  them.  The  pros- 
perity of  nations  depends  upon  it ;  and 
much  remains  to  be  done,  done  by  tbu 
parent,  done  by  the  school,  done  by  the 
college,  done  by  the  Church.  All  honor 
and  praise  to  young  men's  societies, 
classes,  guilds,  brotherhoods,  and  insti- 
tutes for  good  work  already  done  ;  but 
to  produce  a  perceptible  result  existing 
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agencies  must  be  multiplied  forty-fold 
to  cany  on  the  work  initiated  in  the 
home  and  the  Sunday-school. 


Bomd  Sitorio  FtetB  on  Litargios. 

Bt   Professor   E.  J.    Wolf,  D.D.. 
Gettysbxjrg,  Pa. 

Uaying  read  with  much  interest  Pro- 
fessor Painter's  admirable  paper  on 
**  Liturgies"  in  the  November  Review, 
I  beg  leave  to  correct  a  false  impression 
which  a  few  lines  in  that  paper  are  cal- 
culated to  make  upon  some  readers. 
"  Ilistorically  considered,**  the  Profes- 
sor says,  •'  worship  will  be  found  to 
have  lost  in  spirituality  as  it  gained  in 
elaborateness  of  ceremonial."  And, 
again,  **  The  world  will  never  bo  con- 
verted by  fixed  forms'^of  prayer  nor  by 
the  men  that  habitually  use  them.  '*  He 
thus  reaffirms  an  outworn  assumption 
that  spirituality  and  missionary  zeal  are 
inconsistent  with  prescribed  forms,  giv- 
ing to  our  Quaker  brethren  the  palm 
both  for  earnest  piety  and  missionary 
activity.  It  is  not  an  unheard-of  thing 
for  men  to  find  "  historically  consid- 
ered*' results  that  are  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  each  other.  Liturgies  ofFer,  it 
seems,  an  instance  of  this.  The  third 
century  is  usually  and  correctly  credit- 
ed with  the  elaboration  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  worship.  And  this  is  inter- 
preted by  those  who  are  adverse  to 
'*  forms'*  as  a  proof  of  the  invasion  of 
worldliness.  But  the  Church  of  the 
•  third  century  happens  to  have  been  the 
martyr  Church,  offering  its  worship 
amid  the  fires  of  persecution,  thousands 
of  its  members  soiling  their  world-con- 
quering faith  by  their  blood.  It  hardly 
becomes  the  men  of  this  worldly  gen- 
eration to  call  into  question  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  martyrs  who  did  undeniably 
elaborate  the  ritual  of  publip  worship. 

Even  the  claim  commonly  made  that 
the  Reformation  was  largely  or  mainly 
a  revolt  against  the  Romish  ritual  and 
a  simplification  of  forms, -is  not  sus- 
tained by  history.    The  Reformation 


was  a  revolt  against  enor  In  dogma ; 
error  which,  it  is  true,  had  embodied 
and  intrenched  itself  In  forms ;  but 
both  the  Cterman  and  the  English  re- 
formers were  content  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  forms  which  ccmtained  such 
error.  Luther,  who  is  so  often  quoted 
as  favoring  extreme  simplicity,  writes, 
in  1541,  "  Ood  be  praised,  that  our 
churches  are  so  constituted  with  r^ard 
to  the  adiaphora  that  a  foreigner  from 
Spain  or  some  other  country,  if  he  saw 
our  service,  choir,  etc.,  would  have  to 
say  that  it  was  quite  a  papistic  church, 
and  that  there  was  no  difference,  or,  at 
least,  very  little  from  what  is  in  vogue 
among  themselves.'* 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  ritualists 
since  the  Reformation  was  John  Wes- 
ley. It  was  his  **  High  Church  no- 
tions** and  strict  enforcement  of  ritual 
which  involved  him  in  serious  trouble 
in  Georgia.  Is  the  founder  of  Meth- 
odism, then,  to  be  chartred  witli  a  lack 
of  spirituality  and  with  indifference  to 
the  conversion  of  the  world  ? 

The  Tractarian  movement  at  an  early 
stage  developed  into  extreme  ritualism, 
and  its  adherents  were  stigmatized  as 
Ritualists.  We  who  claim  to  be  thor- 
oughly evangelical  may  allow  no  com- 
mendation for  that  movement  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  but  every  his- 
torian knows  that  **  it  has  excited  avast 
churchly  activity  in  every  direction ; 
and  there  is  now  more  life  and  energy 
in  the  Church  of  England  than  ever  be- 
fore.*' And  whatever  criticism  or  ridi- 
cule we  may  direct  against  the  ritualists 
in  the  Episcopal  communion  of  this 
country,  no  one  having  personal  knowl- 
edge of  them  or  of  their  works  will 
charge  them  with  the  absence  of  spiritu- 
ality or  with  indifference  to  missions. 

Professor  Painter  must  certainly  know 
what  element  in  the  last  century  made 
war  upon  the  liturgy  in  Germany, 
*'  overturning  the  worship  of  God,  both 
form  and  contents,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;**  but  he  may  not  know  that  men 
like  L<5he,  whose  conspicuous  zeal  for 
elaborate  forms  has  brought  them— 
with  some  minds— under  suspicion  of 
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Romanizing  tendencies,  have  done  more 
for  the  reviyal  of  Evangelical  Christian- 
ity in  Germany  and  for  its  diffusion  by 


missionary  enterprise  than  any  other 
class  that  has  arisen  in  the  Fatherland 
for  fifty  years. 


PBEAOBISS  BIOBAMOmrS  TOWS. 


OoBlte<MMe«  Not  CMtlelsiii— Not  o  VL^fwXvw  Soetlon— Not  IMsovmIoim,  b«t 
Bxporlenee*  and  Sanrcstlona* 

Ih  the  October  number  of  the 


Re- 

'T.  M.  8.'*  says  he  is  ''per- 
plexed "  about  an  apparent  historical 
discrepancy  in  reference  to  the  length 
of  the  sojourn  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  land  of  bondage  and  the  time  of 
their  affliction.  Upon  a  question  that 
has  puzzled  so  many  great  scholars  it 
may  seem  bold  in  a  plain  pastor  to  at- 
tempt an  explanation ;  but  the  matter 
may  not  be  quite  so  difficult  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  surface. 

The  apostle,  in  Gal.  iii.  17.  says  that 
the  law  was  given  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  promise  was 
given.  This  agrees  with  the  statement 
given  in  Ex.  xiL  40  that  the  nation 
came  out  of  bondage  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  its  history  had  begun 
in  its  fonnder  and  father,  Abraham. 
A  careful  reading  of  this  verse  will 
show  that  it  is  not  here  stated  that  the 
length  of  bondage  in  Egypt  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  but  that  the 
length  of  their  sojourning  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  In  other 
words,  we  are  told  that  it  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  yean  ^m  the  time 
that  Abraham,  in  accordance  with  the 
call  of  Jehovah,  came  a  stranger  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the  time  when 
his  posterity,  the  chosen  and  promised 
seed,  came  out  of  the  bondage  of 
Egypt.  The  Septuagint  rendering  of 
this  verse  confirms  this  interpretation, 
and  with  this  understanding  of  the  pas- 
sage there  is  no  contradiction  between 
the  statement  of  the  apostle  and  that 
made  in  Exodus.  The  period  of  afflic- 
tion is  given  as  four  hundred  years  in 
Gen.  XV.  18 — ^that  is,  the  years  in  which 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  should  be 
afflicted.    Now  we  fall  into  error  at 


once  by  supposing  that  this  period  of 
affliction  is  meant  to  cover  only  the 
time  when  Israel  was  in  Egypt.  That 
time  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years.  Hence  the  period  of  affliction 
must  cover  more  than  that,  and  the 
writer  of  Genesis  tells  us  that  this 
period  embraces  the  whole  history  of 
Abraham's  posterity  from  the  birUi  of 
Isaac  to  the  escape  from  Egypt,  four 
generations,  or  a  period  of  four  hun- 
dred years.  If  we  accept  this  inter- 
pretation, which  seems  a  reasonable 
one,  the  apparent  contradiction  van- 
ishes, and  we  find  that  both  the  apostle 
and  the  historical  writer  of  teael's 
career  are  one  in  their  statements,  and 
our  difflculty  is  gone.  We  get  into 
difflculty  only  when  we  try  to  read  into 
the  statement  in  Ex.  xii.  40  what  is  not 
stated  there — i.e,,  that  Israel  sojourned 
in  Egypt  four  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
when  it  is  simply  said  that  the  days  of 
their  sojourn  as  a  called  people,  begin- 
ning with  Abraham,  up  to  the  fiight 
from  Egypt,  were  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years :  or.  when  we  interpret 
the  days  of  affliction  as  simply  the  time 
during  which  they  were  in  Egypt,  when 
in  reality  it  includes  the  whole  period 
from  the  birth  of  Isaac,  the  period  in 
Egypt  being  not  simply  affliction,  but 
bondage,  when  they  "  served  them." 

G.  W.  RiOLSR. 
WOONSOCKBT,  R.  I. 


Wtt  In  the  Pnlpit. 
"  A.  0.  L.,"  in  The  HoiOLEno  Rk- 
TiBW  for  August,  demands  that  we 
shall  be  so  sober  in  the  pulpit  as  to  ex- 
clude wit  and  humor  from  our  dis- 
course. But  is  not  the  brother  on  a  side 
track  ?    Wit  means  "  faculty  of 
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dating  ideas  in  an  unumal  manner." 
Sarely  we  should  study  to  present  the 
old,  jet  ever  new  Gospel  in  an  un- 
usual manner,  ever  barring  out,  of 
course,  the  sensational.  To  my  mind, 
literature  affords  us  no  grander  record 
of  true  wit  than  that  displayed  by  our 
Master  in  His  answer  to  the  chief 
priests,  *'I  wiU  also  ask  of  you  one 
thing ;"  "  The  baptism  of  John,  was  it 
from  heaven  or  of  men  ?"  (Luke  xx. 
1-8.)  Hence  I  do  but  follow  my  Mas- 
ter if  I  so  speak  that  my  hearers  shall 
reoMn  teith  them»elf>es.  Men  seldom 
reason  when  they  can  escape  it  by  say- 
ing, "I  heard  that  before  !"  Even  in 
the  treatment  of  "  such  tremendous 
realities  as  sin  and  death  and  heU  "  we 
should  not  always  be  painting  in  black, 
nor  so  letting  out  the  lurid  light  of  bell 
as  to  blind  our  hearers  to  the  Light  of 
Heaven,  who  comes  with  life  and  joy  to 
all  who  let  Him  in. 

Gborob  T.  Lbmmon. 
Bbblin,  N.  Y. 


ICasonio  Foneral  Serrices  In  Church. 

A  correspondent  asks  in  Tim 
HoMiLETic  Review  for  August  (**  Que- 
ries and  Answers,"  1),  **  Should  per- 
mission to  hold  Masonic  funeral  ser- 
vices in  Church  be  granted  or  re- 
fused ?" 

In  reply  I  say  without  the  sb'ghtest 
hesitation,  '*  Refused."  Freemasonry 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  Christ  as  a 
Saviour.  The  Grand  Lodge  in  France 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  even  a  Cre- 
ator. But  with  that  exception  Free- 
masonry distinctly  acknowledges  be- 
lief in  one.  It  refuses  to  receive  an 
avowed  atheist  into  its  membership. 
But  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
"Jehovah,  Jove,  and  Lord."  Allah 
and  Brahm.  It  boasts  that  it  welcomes 
Christians,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and 
pagans.  Of  course,  then,  it  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
a  Saviour,  as  I  have  already  said. 
Hence  His  name  is  most  carefully  kept 
out  of  all  its  prayers.  They  always 
end  With  these  words,  '*  So  mote  it  be." 


It  would  be  in  utter  violation  of  the 
principles  of  Freemasonry  to  use  in  any 
of  its  prayers  such  an  expression  as  this, 
••  For  Christ's  sake. "  Now,  I  ask,  Is  it 
not  dishonoring  to  Christ  to  allow  fu- 
neral services  in  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  Him  to  be  held 
in  a  building  professedly  set  apart  for 
His  worship  ?  "I  speak  as  unto  wise 
men.  judge  ye  what  I  say."  For  the 
same  reason  I  am  as  strongly  opposed 
to  the  laying  with  Masonic  ceremonies 
of  the  comer-stone  of  a  church. 

Of  course  I  do  not  consider  the  fear 
of  offending  certain  wealthy  members 
of  the  congregation  a  valid  reason  for 
granting  the  privilege  described  in  the 
question  which  I  have  answered  above. 

I  admit  that  there  are  some  excellent 
Christians  in  the  Masonic  body,  but 
I  judge  Freemasonry  on  its  own  merits. 

T.  F. 

WOODBRIDOB,  OnT..  CaNADA. 


?at  Astmder. 
For  some  time  past,  by  direction  of 
the  session,  I  have  spent  a  part  of  the 
hour  of  our  weekly  prayer-meeting  in 
studying  the  Sabbath-school  lesson  of 
the  following  Lord's  day  with  those 
who  come  together  to  that  service. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  teachers  attend, 
and  seem  to  be  interested  in  the  expo- 
sition, but  I  have  reason  to  fear  that 
some  of  my  people  do  not  come  because 
they  regard  the  service  as  one  peculiarly 
devoted  to  the  preparation  spoken  of. 
Have  any  of  the  riders  of  The  Homi- 
LETiG  Review  made  a  like  experiment, 
and  if  so,  what  has  been  their  experi- 
ence ?  If  similar  to  my  own,  what 
have  they  concluded  to  do  in  the  cir- 
cumstances ?  In  a  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors there  is  wisdom.  J.  A.  D. 
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There  is  a  matter  upon  which  I 
would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some 
of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry— one  of 
some  delicacy.  The  other  day  two  rep- 
resentatives of  one  of  our  city  courts 
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came  to  me  accompanying  a  man  and  a 
woman,  the  latter  of  whom  bore  in  her 
arms  a  little  babe,  bom  out  of  Tyed- 
loek.  The  party  had  been  sent  by  the 
jostioe,  that  I  might  "  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage/'  if  I  should  think  it 
best  to  do  so.  It  was  impossible  to  feel 
that  it  was  more  than  a  ceremony,  and 
the  faces  of  the  two  bore  evidence  that 
love,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word, 
was  an  unkno^-n  quantity  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  And  yet  there  was 
the  babe,  and  there  was  society  to  be 
thought  of.  And  to  my  mind  consider- 
ations concerning  these  overbalanced  all 
others,  and  I  consented  to  the  service. 
Was  my  decision  right  ?     H.  N.  D. 


Tha  "Booond  Adam"— Who  is  Be? 
It  is  strange  how  readily  an  errone- 
ous quotation  is  taken  up  and  given 


currency  even  b^  the  most  careful 
writers.  I  am  Inclined  to  question 
whether  a  majority  of  those  who  accept 
the  doctrine  of  the  federal  headship  of 
Christ  do  not  use  the  name  "second 
Adam"  for  that  wliich  has  the  apostolic 
sanction,  "last  Adam."  Certainly  it 
is  in  more  common  use  in  theological 
treatises.  And  yet  it  is  entirely  with- 
out scriptural  warrant.  Not  only  so, 
but  it  suggests  a  possible  error.  For 
*'  second,"  if  it  does  not  imply  **  third," 
at  least  does  not  prevent  the  inference 
that  there  may  be  a  "third."  But 
"last"  allows  no  such  inference,  ad- 
mits no  such  implication.  There  have 
been — there  are  to  be — but  two  Adams, 
the  "first"  and  the  "last."  It  is 
enough  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
brethren  to  this  truth  to  insure  the  cor- 
rection of  a  wrong  habit,  if  the  habit 
has  been  formed,  R.  G.  T. 


EDITORIAL  SECTION. 

LXVZNS  ISSTJSS  FOB  FULPZT  TBEATHEHTT. 


The  LooUana  Lottery. 

Te  are  they  that  forsake  Jehovah,  t?uU 
forget  my  holy  mountain,  that  prepare 
a  table  for  that  troop  [lit.  luck],  and 
thai  furnish  the  drink-offering  unto 
thai  number  [/»^c/wi»ce].— Isa.  Ixv.  11. 

The  prominence  which  of  late  has 
been  given  to  this  evil  is  by  no  means 
beyond  its  due.  For  twenty-five  years 
it  has  existed,  becoming  more  and  more 
menacing  to  the  best  interests  of  all  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  until  it  now  threat- 
ens to  perpetuate  itself  by  securing  a 
constitutional  recognition.  To  decide 
as  to  how  far  it  is  responsible  for  the 
increase  of  poverty,  for  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  individuals  and  communities,  for 
the  perpetration  of  crime,  is,  of  course, 
impossible ;  but  the  fact  that  it  has 
awakened  the  anxious  concern  of  the 
better  element  in  all  parts  of  our  land, 
and  stimulated  a  determination  to  secure 
its  extirpation,  if  possible,  goes  to  show 
that  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  our  most 
threatening  evils. 


This  great  gambling  concern  received 
its  charter  from  the  State  of  Louisiana 
in  1868,  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction, when,  politically  speaking, 
the  worst  element  was  at  the  front 
throughout  what  had  been  known  as 
the  Confederate  States.  Gkimblers  and 
blacklegs  of  every  description  bought 
their  way  to  office  and  used  the  office 
thus  secured  to  more  than  reimburse 
themselves.  Such  the  class  of  men  who 
sought,  and  such  the  class  of  men  who 
granted,  the  charter  to  the  Lottery 
Company  of  Louisiana  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  on  condition  of  the 
payment  of  $40,000  annually  to  the 
Charity  Hospital.  Yet  this,  which  to 
the  war-impoverished  State  seemed  a 
large  sum,  was  but  a  pittance  to  a  con- 
cern whose  accumulations  were  such 
that  its  stock  came  to  be  quoted  at  from 
$1300  to  $1400  above  pur,  and  to  rep 
resent  twice  the  value  of  the  whole 
banking  capital  of  the  State.  It  almost 
passes  belief,  and  yet  the  statement, 
officially  made  by  the  representatives  of 
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the  Anti-Lottery  League  at  the  recent 
demonstration  in  New  Yoi^,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  monthly  and  semiannual 
drawings  aggregate  $28,000,000  per 
annum,  and  the  daily  drawings  $20,000,- 
000  more.  The  company  is  declared 
to  have  an  immense  surplus,  while  it 
pays  dividends  of  from  80  to  170  per 
cent  per  annum  out  of  but  one  half  its 
net  earnings,  the  other  half  going  to  the 
lessees.  What  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  swindle  should  desire  a  continu- 
ation of  its  license,  or,  more  euphoni- 
ously, a  renewal  of  its  charter  ?  And 
what  wonder  that  it  was  ready  to  offer 
an  enormous  subsidy,  or,  less  euphoni- 
ously, bribe,  to  obtain  it  ? 

Nearly  two  years  siQce,  when  the 
floods  threatened  incalculable  damage 
to  the  river  bordering  plantations  of  the 
State,  the  Lottery  Company  subscribed 
$100,000  to  help  strengthen  the  levees  ; 
but  (Governor  Nichols  had  the  moral 
courage  to  regard  the  contribution  in 
its  true  light,  and  to  return  it  to  the 
donors  with  the  frank  words  : 

**  On  the  eve  of  a  session  of  the  LegisUitnre, 
daring  which  the  renewal  or  extension  of  yonr 
charter  will  be  acted  upon  by  questions  vitally 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  State,  I  have  no 
right  to  place  the  people  under  obligations  to 
your  company,  in  however  small  a  degree,  by  my 
acceptance  of  a  gratuity  from  it.  I  herewith  re- 
turn your  check/* 

The  growth  of  the  antagonism  which 
the  company  was  forced  to  recognize 
led  it  to  seek  a  home  for  itself  in  the 
new  State  of  Notth  Dakota.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  destitution  there  pre- 
vailing, on  account  of  the  recent  fail\u*e 
of  the  crops,  it  offered  that  State, 
through  its  Legislature,  an  annual  gift 
of  $150,000  for  the  purchase  of  seed- 
wheat  for  the  needy  farmers  resident 
therein.  With  magnificent  courage  the 
bribe  was  spurned.  Whereupon  the 
iniquitous  concern,  realizing  the  danger 
that  threatened  its  existence,  made  its 
famous,  or  infamous,  offer  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana  of  $31,250,000,  or  $1,250,- 
000  annually,  for  the  privilege  of  renew- 
ing its  charter  for  another  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  temptation  was  too  great, 
and  the  bill,  as  introduced,  passed  the 


Legislature.  But  aware  of  the  antago- 
nism of  Governor  Nichols,  and  afraid 
of  his  yeto,  the  Lottery  Company  in- 
duced the  Legislature  to  adopt  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  providing  for  the  desired  renewal. 
This  adoption  was  by  exactly  the  req- 
uisite two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses, 
which  waM  reputed  to  have  been  secured 
by  the  most  lavish  expenditure  of  money. 
Cfovernor  Nichols  vetoed  and  returned 
the  measure.  The  death,  meanwhile, 
of  one  of  the  senators  who  had  voted 
in  its  favor  originally,  having  rendered 
it  impossible  to  pass  it  over  the  Gover- 
nor's veto,  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
fused to  make  record  of  it,  or  to  pro- 
mulgate it  for  popular  action.  The 
case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
which,  by  a  vote  of  three  of  its  Judges 
to  two,  issued  a  mandamus  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  record  and  publish  it, 
on  the  ground  that  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  does  not 
rank  with  other  legislative  measures, 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  gubernatorial 
veto.  The  election  in  April  will  decide 
whether  the  people  of  the  State  desire 
the  continuation  or  the  abolition  of 
"  this  monster  evil." 

How  strong  its  hold  is  upon  the  poli^ 
ical  forces  within  the  State  has  already 
been  demonstrated,  but  this  indicates 
only  a  part  of  its  strength.  It  has  sub- 
sidized three  quarters  of  the  Louisiana 
press.  In  the  single  city  of  New  Or- 
leans it  has  one  hundred  shops  where 
its  policies  can  be  obtained  ;  and  yet 
these  indicate  the  sources  of  but  an  in- 
significant portion  of  its  income.  The 
statement  is  made  officially  that  ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  its  receipts  are  from 
other  States  of  the  Union  than  that 
whose  name  it  disgraces.  It  has  its 
agencies  also  in  the  provinces  of  Cana- 
da, and  when  it  is  remembered  that  it 
draws  its  vast  accumulations  mainly 
from  the  hard- won  earnings  of  our  la- 
boring classes,  and  so  helps  to  increase 
the  sum  of  their  miseries.  Its  baseness 
passes  characterization. 

Ite  attitude  toward  the  law  of  the 
land  is  on  a  par  with  its  work  among 
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'  our  sodal  classes.  It  is  notoriouslj  a 
breaker  of  law.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
cord that  the  Government  has  at  length 
secared.  in  a  Dakota  court,  indictments 
against  its  officers  and  directors  for  the 
Tiolation  of  the  laws  proscribing  the  use 
of  the  mails  in  transmitting  lottery  ad- 
vertiaements,  the  extreme  penalty  for 
which,  in  the  event  of  conviction,  is 
fi^e  years'  imprisonment  and  $5000 
fine.  Could  this  conviction  be  secured 
before  the  spring  elections,  it  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  cause  of  the 
friends  of  good  morals,  who  are  com- 
bating the  evn,  and  almost  inevitably 
guarantee  their  success.  The  fight  is 
already  begun.  The  attempt  is  now 
making  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
Democratic  State  Convention,  which 
meets  on  December  16th.*  The  city  of 
New  Orleans  has  already  gone  pro-lot- 
tery by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  ;  but  the 
hope  of  the  Anti-Lotteryites  is  in  the 
country  parishes,  whose  moral  tone  is 
far  higher  than  that  of  the  cities.  Con- 
cerning the  election  in  the  above-named 
dty,  the  New  DOta,  the  Anti-Lottery 
organ,  says : 

Money  placed  in  the  lottery  oolmnn  the  vote  of 
New  Orleans,  and  rendered  nogatory  the  efforts 
of  those  of  her  dtiaens  who  hadar^ard  for  her 
good  name,  to  presanre  that  good  name  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Money  was  as  plentifol  as 
water  in  poUUcal  circles  of  s  certain  sort  yester- 
day. Bammers,  to  whom  ordinarily  a  half  doUar 
looks  as  big  as  the  moon,  and  Tery  nearly  as  far 
off,  wooM  flash  twenty-dollar  bills  aboot,  while 
soma  of  smaller  dimensions  were  too  common  to 
eren  attract  notice.  The  very  air  was  redolent  of 
cormptioo,  and  all  expenses,  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate, were  met  with  lavish  hand.  In  every 
ward  of  the  city  the-  traO  of  the  lottery  serpent 
was  over  all.  Wherever  one  went  in  the  city 
there  coold  be  seen  the  aliiay  track  of  the  reptile. 
Erery  ward  was  tooched  with  the  hand  of  the 
leper,  and  the  deadly  inflnence  withered  and 
blasted  its  manhood. 

Meanwhile  all  who  sympathize  with 


those  who  are  fighting  evil  in  their  noble 
struggle,  will  undoubtedly  Join  in  the 
sentiments  so  admirably  expressed  in 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  mass- 
meeting  in  Chickering  Hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  of  last  November  : 

As  citizens  of  New  York,  in  mass-meeting  as- 
sembled, we  appeal  to  onr  fellow-citiaens 
tbrooghontthe  nation  to  join  in  the  decisive  con- 
test now  waging  against  the  Looisiana  Lottery. 
The  issoe  is  a  national  one.  The  lottery  was 
bom  on  Northern  soil,  ia  controlled  largely  by 
Northern  cai^talists,  and  ia  supported  by  North- 
em  funds.  It  boasts  that  ninety-three  per  cent  of 
its  receipts  are  drawn  from  the  people  of  other 
States  than  Louisiana.  In  spite  of  national 
law  it  continues  to  use  the  United  States 
mails  in  drawing  on  the  hard  earnings  of 
labor  throughout  the  nation,  and  it  uses  with- 
out hindrance  for  this  purpose  our  great  na- 
tional carrying  companies.  Under  thin  dis- 
guises, and  in  defiance  of  law,  it  advertises 
its  specious  schemes  in  Northern  as  in  South- 
ern Journals.  It  sets  at  defiance  the  laws 
of  every  other  State.  If  it  continues  to  exist  it 
will  draw  its  income  from  every  other  Statn ;  if 
It  is  defeated  in  Louisiana  there  will  be  left  for 
it  no  refuge  within  the  boundaries  of  the  nation. 
The  evils  it  inflicts  are  numerous  and  great  It 
impoverishes  the  many  that  it  may  enrich  the 
few.  It  incites  the  gambling  mania,  America's 
national  bane  and  peril.  It  is  now  attempting  to 
bribe  a  sovereign  State  by  an  unparalleled  corrap- 
tion  fund  of  thirty -one  and  a  quarter  millions. 
It  thus  demonstrates  its  readiness  to  corrapt 
whosoever  is  corraptlble  in  press.  Church,  m 
legislature.  It  assumes  the  lying  maxim  that 
**  every  man  has  his  price,'*  and  the  only  service 
It  has  ever  rendered  the  community  is  in  the 
demonstration  which  the  heroic  resistance  to  it 
has  offered  of  the  unpurchasable  integrity  of 
those  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  Louisiana  who 
ore  engaging  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  it. 
We  call  upon  the  people  of  the  nation  to  extend 
to  these  patriots  their  sympathy  and  their  finan- 
cial aid.  We  demand  of  Congress,  without  re- 
gard to  party  aflUiation,  the  passage  of  such 
further  laws,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution respecting  the  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce,  as  may  be  practicable  to  prevent  the 
transportation  by  private  corporations  of  the  ad- 
vertisements and  the  tickets  of  the  lottery  com- 
pany and  the  mon^  of  its  victima. 


IDXTOBIAL  NOTES. 


Onr  ''lofoptta  Departmeni" 
Wb  are  sore  that  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Stuckenberg,  which  we  publish  here- 

*  We  are  onable  to  chronicle  the  final  results 
of  this  attempt.— BDe. 


with,  will  be  the  occasion  of  deep  r^ret 
to  its  readers.  The  distinguished  abil- 
ity which  he  has  shown  in  the  conduct 
of  the  department  committed  to  him, 
has  made  it  one  of  the  leading  features 
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of  the  HoMTUETio  for  the  past  four 
years.  We  part  with  his  servicee  with 
the  greatest  reluctance : 

JUKort  qf  HomuBTio  Rinsw  : 

DiAB  Snw :  With  to-day'0  maU  I  eeod  the 
nwttar  for  the  Enropetn  Departinent  hi  the  De- 
cember Qomber.  This  completee  the  fourth  jear 
of  the  existence  of  that  deputment.  The  labor 
connected  with  it  has  been  very  great,  and  I  have 
often  desired  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibilltj. 
The  great  inllaence  gained  bj  that  department 
has,  however,  kept  me  at  my  poet  Constant 
evidence  has  been  given  me  that  preachers,  pro- 
fsMors,  and  students  looked  to  it  for  a  knowl 
edge  of  the  trend  of  thought  in  Borope.  With 
great  rehictance  Inow  ask  70a  to  relieve  me  of 
mj  task,  for  the  reason  that  with  my  nomeroos 
other  dnties  I  have  not  the  time  to  continue  the 
conduct  of  that  department  Every  lino  that  has 
appeared  in  it  was  written  by  myself.  It  is 
almost  Impossible  to  get  efficient  help,  few  being 
prepared  to  give  the  current  theological  and  phllo- 
Bophical  thought  of  the  Continent  Neither  for 
the  sake  of  the  Bxvisw  nor  for  my  own  sake 
can  I  afford  to  devote  less  effort  to  the  depart- 
ment Hy  labors  have  so  increased,  and  the 
demands  on  my  time  have  so  multiplied  that 
I  have  thus  far  been  obliged  to  neglect  other 
Journals  and  other  literary  work  for  the  sake  of 
the  Rsnxw.  I  cannot  longer  afford  to  do  this. 
Therefore  I  herewith  resign  my  position  as  con- 
ductor of  the  European  Department 

Tou  have  left  entirely  to  me  the  creation  and 
conduct  of  the  department,  and  for  the  courtesy 
thus  shown  me  I  am  grateful.  I  shall  continue 
my  interest  in  the  Rsvncw,  and  may,  If  desired, 
occasionally  furnish  an  article  for  its  pages.  In 
your  responsible  position  as  its  editors  I  wish 
you  all  success.  I  have  reason  for  my  opinion 
that  it  is  the  best  homiletic  journal  In  the  world, 
and  this  adds  to  my  r^ret  at  the  necessity  of 
severing  that  intimate  relation  which  I  have  so 
long  sustained  to  it 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  W.  Stuckkmbkbo. 

While  regretting  Dr.  Stuckenberg's 
withdrawal,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  the  space  devoted  to  the 
European  Department  will  hencefor- 
ward be  given  to  the  discussion  of  lead- 
ing social  problems  by  the  ablest  writers 
at  our  command.  It  Is  our  hope  thus 
to  render  the  Review  more  helpful  ttian 
ever  to  its  readers. 


A  Simple  Oure  for  Droskdimess. 

An  eminent  physiologist  has  sent  us 
the  following,  which  he  says  he  has 
often  tested  in  his  practice  as  a  cure  for 


the  craving  after  intoxicants,  and  has 
never  known  it  to  fail : 

Let  the  sufferer,  when  the  craving  is  npon  him, 
•wallow  a  large  glass  of  moderately  cold  water 
in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  of  common  table  salt.  Follow  this  in  five 
minutes  with  a  glass  of  clear  water,  and  five 
minutes  later  with  a  second.  The  craving  will 
have  disi^ypeared. 

The  remedy  is  a  very  simple  one,  and 
we  should  like  to  have  it  tested  and  the 
report  of  results  sent  to  us. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  marked 
divergence  of  opinion  with  reference  to 
this  matter  of  removing  the  craving  for 
drink  by  medicinal  prescription.  On 
the  one  hand  are  the  followers  of  Dr. 
Eeeley,  who  put  absolute  faith  in  his 
so-called  discovery  :  on  the  other  are 
those  who,  with  Dr.  Hammond,  hold 
that  "  there  is  no  medicine  or  combina- 
tion of  medicines  that  will  cure  a  per- 
son of  the  habit  of  drunkenness— that 
will  destroy  his  or  her  habit  or  appetite 
for  alcoholic  liquors.**  Between  these 
two  extremes  are  those  who  regard  the 
question  as  '*  not  yet  settled.**  fio  Dr. 
Elon  N.  Carpenter,  in  his  article  in  the 
September  number  of  the  yorth  Amfri- 
can  Retfiew, 

While  the  question  is  thus  under  dis- 
cussion, there  comes  a  sad  instance 
tending  to  confirm  in  their  scepticism 
those  who  look  askance  on  Dr.  Keeley*s 
**  cure.'*  In  the  October  North  Ameri- 
can Betiiew  Colonel  John  F.  Mines, 
better  known  by  his  pseudonym  of 
"Felix  Oldboy,**  gave  a  striking  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  his  own  con- 
firmed habit  by  the  treatment  of  the 
Dwight  institution  Almost  before  the 
number  had  reached  its  more  distant 
readers  Colonel  Mines  was  lying  dead 
in  the  Blackw ell's  Island  workhouse, 
the  victim  of  a  prolonged  debauch.  Of 
course  it  is  not  fair  to  infer  that  Di. 
Keeley*s  remedy  is  valueless  because  it 
is  not  infallible.  He  does  not  claim 
that  it  will  be  found  universally  effica- 
cious. But  the  instance  cited  illustrates 
the  tremendous  power  of  such  a  habit 
as  that  of  intemperance,  and  the  abso- 
lute need  of  what  is  stronger  than  any 
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merely  natoral  agency  in  order  to  its 
final  07ertlirow— the  gracious  help  of 
an  Almighty  God.  Any  reader  of  the 
life-story  of  Colonel  Henry  H.  Hadley. 
now  in  charge  of  one  of  the  most  sue- 
cessfol  rescue  missions  in  New  York, 
will  hardly  fail  to  note  in  how  marked 
a  manner  his  experience  illustrate^  and 
confirms  the  positions  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
in  his  renowned  sermon  concerning 
"The  Expulsive  Power  of  a  New 
Affection,"  that  the  true  and  only  in- 
fallible antidote  for  sin  of  any  kind  is 
to  be  found  at  the  cross  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  It  was  when  the  thought  first 
came  to  hlm«  like  a  new  revelation, 
"  The  Saviour  endured  the  cross,  with 
all  its  shame  and  agony  and  awful  thirst, 
for  thee  ;  and  canst  thou  not  endure  the 
torture  of  thy  thirst  for  Him  ?"  that 
Colonel  Hadley  declares  he  was  instant- 
ly and  absolutely  freed  from  the  bond- 
age of  his  habit,  and  that  from  that  mo- 
ment till  the  present  he  has  not  once 
known  the  craving  of  his  old  passion. 

This  is  the  simplest,  surest  cure  of 
aU.  It  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  evil, 
which  is  not  merely  physical,  but  of  the 
heart  and  wilL  It  wakens  a  new  emo- 
tion, sapplles  a  new  motive,  creates  '*  a 
new  man.*' 


Ao&OTUiooniont. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  the  readers  of  the  HoMiiiETiG 
Rbvikw  lo  know  that  the  papers  which 
have  appeared  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Hunt,  of  Princeton,  on  '*  Ethical  Teach- 
ings in  Old  English  Authors."  are  about 
to  be  issued  in  book  form  by  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.  To  the  ten  or 
twelve  articles  already  published  Pro- 
fessor Hunt  has  added  as  many  more, 
which  as  yet  have  not  appeared  in 
print,  together  with  appropriate  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  chapters.  The 
authors  discussed  will  represent  ethical 
English  from  the  seventh  century  to  the 
sixteenth,  from  Caedmon's  *'  Scriptural 
Paraphraae"  to  Tyndale's  translation  of 
the  Bible. 


Those  as  yet  unpublished  are  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  The  Ethical  Teaching  in  Beo- 
wulf ;"  "King  Alfred's  Version  of 
BOethius  ;'*  '*  Old  English  Saws  and 
Proverbs;"  "The  Church  and  the 
School  in  Old  England  ;"  "  The  Cursor 
Mundi:  A  Bible  Homily;"  "John 
Wiclif,  English  Reformer  and  Trans- 
lator ;"  "  Sir  John  Mandeville,  the  Pal- 
estinian Traveller ,"  "  John  Gower,  an 
Old  English  Patriot  and  Reformer;" 
"Old  English  Religious  Satire;" 
"  Layamou :  An  Old  English  Rhyming 
Chronicle  ;"  "  William  Tyndale  and  his 
Christian  Work  ;"  "  Richard  de  Bury, 
an  Old  English  Book-Lover." 

The  full  announcement  is  made  in 
the  advertising  pages  of  this  number  of 
the  Review. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  treatise  may 
commend  itself  to  the  clerical  patrons 
of  the  Review,  and  to  the  general  liter- 
ary and  Christian  public.  We  are  cer- 
tain it  will  furnish  valuable  homiletic 
hints  to  divinity  students  in  America 
and  England. 

Water  and  the  Saloons. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  saloon 
system  have  been  held  up  to  the  public 
gaze  until  they  have  become  so  familiar 
as  to  be  despised.  But  every  little 
while  some  new  emergency  will  empha- 
size the  greatness  of  the  dangers  arising 
from  this  system  in  an  unexpected  way. 
During  the  recent  water  famine  in  the 
metropolis  the  fact  was  brought  before 
the  community  that  out  of  the  80,000,- 
000  gallons  of  water  daily  used  in  the 
city,  about  15,000.000  were  consumed 
in  the  bar-rooms  alone^ — ^a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  quantity  represent- 
ing an  absolute  waste.  In  one  of  the 
breweries  of  the  city  68,000  gallons  are 
drawn  directly  from  the  mains ;  and 
there  are  sixty-five  of  these  death-deal- 
ing concerns,  many  of  which  use  not 
much  less  in  quantity,  and  so  increase 
the  amount  of  waste  by  from  8,000,000 
to  4,000,000  gallons  more. 

And  yet  the  large  majority  of  New 
York's  citizens  are  either  apathetic  in 
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regard  to  the  traffic  that  so  endaDgers 
their  comfort,  and  even  their  safe^,  or 
else  desire  its  continuance.  This  is 
manifest  from  tlie  system  of  dealing 
with  it  which  they  have  adopted.  They 
give  it  the  license  to  exist  They  pre- 
fer the  revenue  it  brings  in  to  its  extir- 
pation. Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  their 
attitude  to  it  is  responsible,  in  measure 
at  least,  for  the  anxieties  and  privations 
they  have  had  to  endure  T  They  have 
our  sympathies,  but  precisely  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  self-tortured  Hindu  has  our  sympa- 
thies ;  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  any  one  has  our  sympathies 
who  is  reaping  the  consequences  of  his 
own  misdoings. 
There  is  but  one  consistent,  logical. 


successful  method  of  dealing  with  this 
iniquitous  traffic,  and  that  is  to  brand 
it  in  toto  with  the  brand  of  illegality. 
Under  the  old  Mosaic  economy  there 
was  a  law  the  principle  of  which  ap- 
plies here  irresistibly.  ''  If  the  ox  were 
wont  to  push  with  his  horn  in  time 
past,  and  it  hath  been  testified  to  his 
owner,  and  he  hath  not  kept  him  in, 
but  that  he  hath  killed  a  man  or  a 
woman,  the  ox  shall  be  stoned,  and  the 
owner  also  shall  be  put  to  death. ' '  The 
death-dealing  ox  was  not  to  have  the 
short  rope  of  a  high  license,  or  the  long 
rope  of  a  low  license,  but  death.  His 
death  was  society's  only  security.  The 
"  pushing"  ox  of  to-day  is  the  saloon. 
Let  it  meet  the  fate  of  the  "  pushing" 
ox  of  Moses'  day  ! 
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Tht  Btst  PaiUhionsr. 

Hx  WM  a  man  in  the  livery  bnsiness,  who  was 
converted  when  more  than  forty  years  old.  He 
said  to  me  when  I  became  his  pastor,  ^*  Come  over 
and  get  a  horse  whenever  yon  wish  to  ride ;"  and 
for  more  than  nine  years  he  famished  me  gratis 
with  teams  for  my  use  in  a  country  parish  ex- 
tending five  miles  in  every  direction,  and  often 
carried  mo  throagh  the  coantry  twenty  miles  at  a 
time  on  my  exchanges,  to  my  conventicms  and 
appointments.  And  on  one  occasion,  when  I 
was  going  away  for  three  days  more  than  twen- 
ty miles,  I  told  him  I  wanted  the  team  and 
wanted  to  pay  him  for  it.  I  paid  him  $5,  bat 
in  the  spring-time  he  brought  me  a  load  of 
manore  for  my  garden  because  he  took  the  $5 
for  the  team.  Whatever  he  did  was  done  cheer- 
fully ;  yet  he  was  far  from  rich.  He  helped  me 
to  stay  nine  years  on  a  small  salary. 

A  Champion  DeadboAt. 

IM  the  Free  Baptist  Church  at  Belmont,  K.  H., 
was  an  old  man.  He  was  worth  nearly  $100,000. 
Just  before  his  death  a  chUd  came  to  buy  some 
eggs.  He  went  to  the  bam  for  them.  Took 
pay  for  twelve,  when  there  were  but  eleven,  and 
when  a  friend  who  saw  him  count  them  protest- 
ed, he  said,  "  Keep  still.''  When  the  mother  of 
the  child  tried  to  nse  them,  she  found  a  part  of 
them  nest  eggs  and  rotten.  She  sent  the  child 
back  with  them,  and  he  Miid,  **  I  have  no  money,'' 
thou^  his  safe  stood  in  the  house  well  filled. 
This  Is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  life.  He  said  that 
he  had  not  had  a  new  vest  for  thirty-five  years. 

Ih  the  same  district,  not  ftur  from  the  same 
place,  at  another  meeting,  daring  which  the 


minister  in  a  speech  declared  that  all  the  best^nen 
in  the  neighborhood  were  voting  for  the  temper- 
ance measure,  a  hearer  arose,  and  challen^ng 
the  statement,  vehemently  declared  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  and  cited  himself  as  an  in- 
stance of  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  community 
voting  the  other  way.  **  Brother,"  said  the  min- 
ister, **  I  am  glad  you  came  to  the  meeting.  Let 
us  spend  a  short  time  in  prayer.  Will  yon  kindjy 
lead  us  ?"   Silence  reigned  supreme.    W.  A.  H. 


A  Qentrons  E«lper. 

A  MAK  who  was  a  member  of  another  denomi- 
nation often  called  on  a  neighboring  Baptist 
minister,  expressing  his  great  satisfaction  in  said 
minister's  sermons  and  services.  One  day,  after 
thus  freeing  his  mind,  he  said,  "  I  have  often  in- 
tended to  help  yon."  As  the  gentleman  was  veiy 
well-to-do,  the  minister  thought  something  sub- 
stantial was  forthcoming.  But  he  went  on  to 
say,  **  Now,  there  is  a  pond  of  water  in  one  of  the 
fields  back  of  my  farm,  and  any  time  you  wish 
to  baptize  there  yon  can  do  so,  and  it  wonH  cost 
you  a  cent,  either."  Louis  J.  Qbop. 

Wbst  Sokbbsbt,  N.  Y. 


DuRDTo  a  pastoral  visit  the  minister  was  very 
much  interested  in  a  litUc  boy,  four  years  old, 
who  conversed  with  him  in  Bnglish,  and  turning 
around  would  immediately  address  his  father  in 
Gaelic.  The  pastor  laughed  and  remarked  to  the 
father,  "  I  see  you  have  taught  your  boy  to  speak 
in  two  languages."  *^Yes,"  said  the  father, 
proudly,  *'I  thought  I  would  teach  him  the 
Gaelic,  and  then  if  anything  ever  happened  to  me 
he  could  not  say  I  had  not  done  my  duty  to 
him."  W.  A.  H. 
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I.— THE  INERRANCY  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Bt  Rev.    Principal   Alfred  Cave,   B.A.,   D.D.,   Hackney  Colleqh, 

London,  England. 

"  For  when  it  became  plain  to  me,*'  writes  Augustine  in  his  Confess 
sionSf  **  that  (Faustus)  was  ignorant  of  those  arts  in  which  I  had  believed 
him  to  excel,  I  began  to  despair  of  his  clearing  up  and  explaining  all  the 
perplexities  which  harassed  me."  Young  Augustine,  that  is  to  say, 
pair  fully  feeling  his  way  to  truth,  came  to  distrust  the  religious  teaching 
of  Manichffiism,  because  he  had  first  come  to  distrust  its  physical  teaching. 
For  how,  Augustine  argued,  could  sacred  books,  which  contained  demon- 
strably fabulous  accounts  **  concerning  the  heaven  and  stars,  the  sun  and 
raoon,"  the  movements  of  which  were  open  to  all,  be  regarded  as  worthy 
of  credit  when  they  spake  of  spiritual  things,  the  laws  and  movements  of 
which  were  as  manifestly  beyond  human  ken  ?  Could  a  would-be  prophet, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  organ  of  express  revelation,  and  who  erred  in  mat- 
ters verifiable,  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  in  matters  incapable  of  verifica- 
tion f  Must  not  errancy  in  earthly  things  argue  uncertainty  in  heavenly 
things? 

Clearly  Augustine  was  right  in  his  argument,  on  one  proviso.  That  a 
man  whose  judgments  were  often  fallible,  might  nevertheless  become  at 
times  the  infallible  agent  of  Divine  revelation,  was  not  impossible,  and  iw 
such  a  ease  fallibility  of  some  judgments  would  not  have  argued  fallibility 
of  all.  But  if  these  fallible  physical  opinions  of  Faustus  were  expressly 
stated  by  him  to  be  Divine  revelation,  surely  Augustine  was  right ;  for 
revelations  which  contained  error  in  things  verifiable,  could  scarcely  b«» 
intelligently  regarded  as  free  from  error  in  things  extra- verifiable. 

Such  an  instance  may  not  be  without  its  value  when  considering  the 
inerrancy  of  Scripture  ;  for  there  are  really  two  questions  which  should  bo 
carefully  distinguished  when  dealing  with  this  knotty  subject.  One  ques* 
tion  is,  whether  the  reliableness  of  revelation  is,  or  is  not,  affbcted  by 
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appearing  side  by  side  with  errors  in  matters  not  expressly  revealed  ;  and 
quite  another  question  is,  whether  tte  reliableness  of  revebition  is,  or  is 
not,  affected  by  appearing  side  by  side  with  errors  in  matters  expressly 
stated  to  be  revelation.  The  absolute  inerrancy  of  all  revelation  as  such 
might  be  strenuously  maintained,  without  in  any  degree  asserting  the 
absolute  inerrancy  of  the  entire  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  other  words, 
although  revelation  argues  inerrancy,  inspiration  by  no  means  argues  the 
same — dx^tingut  bene. 

It  is  true  that  many  maintain  to-day  that  inerrancy  pertains  to  the  whole 
of  Scripture.  Errancy  in  any  one  point,  they  say,  jeopardizes  inerrancy 
in  every  point.  All  the  books  of  Scripture,  they  assert,  being  equally 
inspired  are  equally  inerrant.  So  far  from  inerrancy  being  confined  to 
moral  and  religious  truth,  it  extends  to  the  entire  statement  of  facts, 
physical,  geographical,  philosophical,  historical,  as  well  as  religious  and 
ethical.  Indeed,  this  absolute  inerrancy  is  declared  to  be  vital  to  the 
Protestant  position  ;  for  how,  it  is  said,  can  we  wisely  follow  as  a  good 
guide  to  heaven  one  who  has  shown  himself  a  bad  guide  to  earth  ?  How 
shall  a  fallible  teacher  of  natural  truth  be  accepted  as  an  infallible  teacher 
of  truth  supernatural  ?  So  many  have  argued,  and  so  many  do  argue,  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  New  Jersey.  The 
position  was  put  and  maintained,  not  two  years  ago,  by  Rohnert,  for 
example,  in  his  Inspiration  der  heiligen  Schri/t,  who  said  :  **  Holy 
Scripture  is  therefore  not  a  mere  record  of  revelation,  which  contains  and 
enjoins  the  Word  of  God,  but  is  itself  God*s  unerring  Word  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  in  principal  matters  and  in  subordinate,  and  free  from  every 
form  of  error." 

In  the  l^ovidence  of  God  this  contention  as  to  the  absolute  inerrancy  of 
Scripture  is  coming  under  the  fire  of  keen,  and  even  fierce  discussion.  It 
is  well  that  it  should.  Of  course,  in  the  limits  of  this  article,  no  consider- 
able contribution  can  be  made  to  that  discussion.  Still,  in  the  space  at  my 
disposal,  seeing  as  I  think  truth  on  both  sides^  lam  desirous  of  saging  a  calm 
and  mediating  word,  Hiat  word  is  that  revelation,  but  not  inspira- 
tion, NECESSARILY  IMPLIES  INERRANCY.  What  God  cxprcssly  Tcvcals  must 
be  true  ;  but  many  have  come  beneath  the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit  with- 
out being  rendered  infallible  thereby.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  stress  of 
the  argument  for  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  changing.  It  is  the  revealed 
rather  than  the  inspired  character  of  the  Bible  which  nowadays  renders  the 
Bible  authoritative.  It  is  increasingly  seen  that  if  inspiration  guarantees 
the  reliablenes  of  the  record  as  a  record,  revelation  guarantees  the  supremacy 
of  the  record  as  a  record  of  facts.  In  other  words,  that  the  record  exists 
is  due  to  Inspiration,  but  that  the  record  is  the  supreme  arbiter  in  matters 
of  faith  and  practice,  is  due  to  Revelation.  In  a  word,  the  Bible  is 
authoritative,  not  so  much  because  it  is  inspired,  but  because  it  is  revealed, 
because  it  records  revelations,  which  have  been  sometimes  given  mediately 
(as  by  voices,  and  angels,  and  Urirn  and  Thummim,  and  dreams,  and 
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very  occasionally  by  the  reappearance  of  the  dead),  but  which  much  more 
frequently  have  been  immediately  given  (by  prophets  and  by  apostles, 
and,  more  weightily  than  by  either,  by  the  incarnate  Word).  This,  then, 
is  the  distinction  I  would  insist  upon,  that  inerrancy  pertains  to  revela- 
tion, but  not  necessarily  to  inspiration.  By  so  simple  a  distinction,  the 
loftiest  views  of  the  supremacy  of  Scripture  are  safe-guarded,  at  the  same 
time  that  no  such  burden  is  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  thoughtful  as 
the  absolute  inerrancy  of  all  Scripture. 

Whjui  I  wish  further  to  say  falls  under  two  points.  On  the  one  hand, 
I  desire  to  point  out  how  unimportant  absolute  inerrancy  is,  and  on  the 
other  handy  I  would  insist  that  serious  errancy  is  unproven. 

Not  for  a  moment  can  I  sympathize  with  the  cant  refusal  to  believe  in 
an  infallible  book.  A  rational  being,  say  some,  can  no  more  pin  his  faith 
to  an  infallible  book  than  to  an  infallible  man  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  if 
the  Reformation  shook  the  t3rranny  of  the  infallible  man  to  its  base,  the 
New  Reformation  is  causing  the  tyranny  of  the  infallible  book  to  totter. 
If  it  be  meant,  by  such  an  objection,  that  faith  is  not  credulity,  neither  is 
it  blind  submission  to  authority,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  objection, 
though  even  then  it  is  unfortunately  worded.  For  where  lies  that  real 
stress  of  this  objection — that  rational  men  cannot  pin  their  faith  to  an 
infallible  book?  Does  it  lie  upon  **  book,"  or  upon  **  infallible  ?"  Is 
the  refusal  to  be  taught  by  a  book  as  such,  or  to  receive  infallible  instruc- 
tion ?  Surely  no  rational  man  objects  to  learn  from  a  book  which  has 
anything  to  teach,  just  as  no  rational  man  refuses  to  be  taught  by  a  man 
who  has  anything  to  say  worth  listening  to  ;  while,  as  for  infallibility, 
inerrant  belief  is  the  very  thing  every  rational  man  is  in  search  of.  More- 
over, to  one  infallible  thing  every  rational  man  cannot  but  submit — infalli- 
ble truth.  Where  truth  is  in  question,  there  can  be  no  liberty  of  private 
judgment.  Truth,  so  to  speak,  is  a  great  tyrant.  Truth  does  not  beg 
and  pray  its  acceptance.  Assure  yourself  that  anything  is  truth,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  all  freedom  to  receive  or  reject.  Accept  truth  you  must 
or  be  demonstrated  irrational.  Thus  there  is  no  possible  objection  which 
can  lie  against  being  taught  by  a  true  book  or  a  true  man.  Further,  prove 
a  man  or  a  book  sometimes  fallible,  and  you  do  not  remove  either  book 
or  man  from  the  category  of  teachers.  Whatever  truth  there  is  in  fallible 
book  or  man  the  wise  take  with  thankfulness.  Though  it  grow  with 
the  tares  of  error,  the  wheat  of  truth  is  ever  eagerly  sought  after.  So 
whatever  truth  even  an  errant  Bible  held  could  not  but  be  welcome  to  the 
rational  man.  Moreover,  in  times  of  fierce  controversy  like  these,  he  who 
believes  most  strongly  that  the  errancy  of  Scripture  is  relatively  unim- 
portant, will  retain  a  quiet  and  confident  mind  ;  and  whoever  can  hold 
firmly,  after  close  inquiry,  and  after  much  intimacy  with  what  has  been 
said  against  the  Bible,  to  the  inerrancy  of  revelation,  though  he  do  not 
believe  in  the  inerrancy  of  inspiration,  will  also  possess  his  soul  in  calm 
and  peace. 
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Already,  then,  the  comparative  onimportance  of  absolute  inerrancy 
appears,  but  let  a  few  more  guiding-posts  be  driven  in  along  the  line  of 
discussion. 

The  question  that  is  of  crucial  importance  is.  Does  the  Bible  contain 
truth,  infallible  truth,  we  may  say,  though  with  some  redimdancy,  seeing 
that  all  truth  is  infallible  ?  Has  the  Bible  a  message  for  man  as  man  to 
be  found  nowhere  else  ?  Let  so  infinitely  important  a  question  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  question  as  to  the  absolute  inerrancy  of  the 
Bible  passes  from  a  practical  and  momentous  question  to  one  that  is  the- 
oretical and  esoteric.  Absolute  inerrancy  may  be  indispensable,  it  is  true, 
to  some  theories  of  inspiration,  but  the  Bible  once  shown  to  contain  a 
Hcrics  of  unique  revelations  from  God  to  man,  and  absolute  inerrancy 
ceases  to  be  of  serious  import  in  the  practical  search  after  religious  truth. 
By  absolute  inerrancy,  a  phrase  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  repeat 
again  and  again,  I  mean  entire  absence  from  the  Bible  of  inconsistency, 
whether  of  any  one  passage  with  any  other  passage  within  the  book,  or  whether 
of  any  statement  mthin  the  book  with  any  demonstrably  true  statement 
without  the  book. 

Now,  whether  absolutely  inerrant  or  not,  how  infinitely  important  the 
Bible  is  to  man,  let  a  few  facts,  which  may  be  considered  quite  apart 
from  absolute  inerrancy,  suggest. 

One  series  of  facts,  which  any  man  who  will  may  verify,  is  to  be  found 
in  what  the  Bible  has  to  say  about  human  nature,  and  about  Jesus  Christ, 
and  about  redemption,  and  about  the  method  of  a  holy  life.  That  here 
the  Bible  presents  truth,  infallible  truth,  any  one  who  chooses  may  prove 
by  experiment.  Tlie  truest  Anthropology  and  the  truest  Soteriology  is  the 
biblical  ;  but  if  this  be  so,  can  the  absolute  inerrancy  of  Scripture  be 
necessary  truth  ?  I  rather  suggest  the  points  that  occur  to  me  than  illus- 
trate them  in  any  adequate  manner. 

And  here  is  another  fact  which  places  the  Bible  on  a  pinnacle  all  its 
own,  a  fact  again  which  anybody  who  desires  may  verify.  The  spiritual 
message  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  understood  without  Divine  aid.  This  truth 
indubitably  has  all  too  frequently  been  presented  in  somewhat  harsh 
dogmatic  form,  and  consequently  has  all  too  frequently  been  held  in  a 
formal  intellectual  way  ;  still,  abusus  non  tollit  usum.  The  truth  is  as 
verifiable  as  important.  Unaided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  who  reads 
understands  not.  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned.  We  see 
what  we  have  eyes  to  see.  View  is  conditioned  by  vision.  There  can  be 
no  knowledge  of  an  objective  world  without  a  subjective  knowing  faculty. 
Percepts,  spiritual  as  well  as  sensuous,  imply  a  percipient  mind  as  well  as 
a  thing  to  be  perceived.  Objects  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  sight  may 
become  visible  as  the  optic  lenses  are  cleansed  or  improved.  All  these 
are  statements  of  a  great  spiritual  fact,  as  well  as  commonplaces  concern- 
ing ordinary  cognition.  The  real  message  of  Scripture  is  only  delivered 
to  man  when  inspired  from  above.     It  is  when  the  Spirit  of  God  quickens. 
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cleanses,  strengthens  the  spiritual  understanding  that  the  spiritual  things 
of  the  Word  of  God  are  understood.  Open  the  eye  of  a  blind  man,  and 
he  sees  as  a  new  world  what  was  there  all  the  time  ;  lengthen  by  mechani- 
cal or  pathologic  means  the  sight  of  the  short-sighted  man,  and  he,  too, 
sees  a  different  world,  which  was  nevertheless  under  his  eyes  all  the  while  ; 
similarly,  let  the  Holy  Spirit  open  the  eye  of  the  spiritually  blind,  or 
elongate  the  vision  of  the  spiritually  near-sighted,  and  a  new  spiritual 
world  discloses  itself.  As  has  been  said,  the  fact  is  as  verifiable  as  impor- 
tant ;  but  observe  what  follows.  Can  a  hook  which  cannot  he  suitably  read 
without  the  express  aid  of  the  Spirit,  have  heen  written  without  the  aid  of 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life  ?  And  is  not  such  a  book  (whether  absolutely 
inerrant  or  not),  which  can  neither  have  been  written  nor  be  read  without 
express  Divine  assistance,  of  the  supremest  moment  to  mankind  ? 

Or  descend  into  detail,  and  let  the  facts  pertaining  to  prophetic  inspira- 
tion he  toeighed.  Seeing  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  outcome  of  prophetic  inspiration,  make  that  inspiration  a 
careful  study  in  the  light  of  all  the  data  available.  In  the  prophetic 
inspiration  we  see  the  junction  of  earth  and  heaven,  of  man  and  God,  of 
human  percipience  and  Divine  revelation.  There  man  listens  with  intelli- 
gence to  the  Word  of  God.  In  this  exalted  spiritual  state,  as  I  have  said 
in  my  "  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  Inductively  Considered,"  with- 
out trance,  without  coma,  the  inner  eye,  the  spiritual  sense,  received  such 
quickening  that  it  directly  apprehended  the  Divine  revelation  presented. 
It  was  not  that,  in  these  hours  of  revelation,  the  prophets  were  altogether 
passive  ;  they  were  more  than  lyres  upon  which  God  could  play,  as  the 
ancients  were  so  fond  of  saying  ;  they  were  men,  made  in  the  image  of 
deity,  restored  by  Divine  inspiration  to  the  Divine  image,  who,  with 
intelligence  and  insight,  heard  once  more,  as  it  were,  the  **  voice  of  God 
walking  in  the  garden  toward  the  time  of  the  breeze."  They  were  silent, 
from  reverence,  not  stupor  ;  they  were  passive,  from  choice,  not  lassitude  ; 
they  were  receptive,  not  involuntarily,  but  from  strong  desire  ;  they  saw, 
not  by  clairvoyance,  but  by  the  inspiration  of  God.  In  these  signal  hours 
of  inspiration,  the  prophet  had  intercourse  with  Deity,  and  was  permitted 
to  listen  within  the  heavenly  audience  chamber.  In  these  signal  hours, 
by  means  of  a  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  his  spirit,  the  prophet 
saw  things  he  could  never  have  seen  of  himself,  and  heard  words  which 
no  acumen  of  his  would  have  enabled  him  to  hear.  What  the  prophets 
spake,  therefore,  they  spake  as  the  interpreters  of  Deity.  Hence  they 
prefaced  their  messages  by  formulas,  such  as  these  :  '*  The  Word  which 
came  from  the  Lord,"  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'*  **  Hear  ye  now  what  the 
Lord  saith,"  "  The  utterance  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  **  The  Lord  said 
unto  me.  Behold,  I  have  put  My  words  in  thy  mouth. "  Now  if  all  this 
be  so,  if  the  Old  Testament  present  us  with  such  a  series  of  remarkable 
facts  as  those  of  prophecy,  the  supreme  place  of  the  Bible  among  the 
sacred  books  of  mankind  is  assured,  quite  irrespective  of  its  absolute 
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inerrancy.  If  the  prophets  experienced  what  they  declare  they  experi- 
enced, and  if  their  words  were  what  .they  assert  they  were,  what  matters 
it  whether  the  Bible  is  absolutely  inerrant  or  not  ?  If  fallible  men  could 
be  received  into  the  circle  of  the  familiar  friends  of  Deity,  why  may  not 
fallible  men  be  Divinely  utilized  as  messengers  from  God  to  man  ?  Would 
the  facts  pertaining  to  the  prophetic  inspiration  be  any  less  remarkable  or 
influential  if  the  human  mind  failed  to  reflect  the  Divine  without  some 
slight  distortion  ? 

Or  conMer  the  apostolic  inspiration,  say,  of  Paul.  The  truths  that 
Paul  announces  he  declares  to  be  of  Divine  origm.  **  I  delivered  unto 
you,  first  of  all,  that  which  I  also  received.^*  What  Paul  taught,  for 
example,  concerning  the  atonement  and  the  resurrection,  was  declared  by 
him  to  have  been  *'  received.'*  It  was  not  the  product  of  his  imagina- 
tion. He  simply  **  made  known"  that  which  he  had  learned  by  revelation. 
Herein  lies  the  authority  of  his  writings,  in  their  revealed  character,  and 
not  in  any  intangible  inerrancy  of  the  autographs  of  his  epistles  as  they 
left  the  apostle's  hand.  I  only  touch  upon  the  series  of  great  questions 
pertaining  to  the  apostolic  inspiration.  Whether  that  inspiration  was 
absolutely  inerrant  or  not,  God  so  used  these  apostolic  instruments  of  his, 
doubtless  but  fallible  men,  and  sufficiently  controlled  and  inspired  them 
that  they  could  become  adequate  channels  for  the  revelations  which  were 
made  by  their  means.  Consequently  the  apostolic  authority  follows,  not 
from  an  absolute  inerrancy  in  all  they  wrote,  but  from  the  revealed  char- 
acter of  the  apostolic  utterances  ;  and  so  long  as  the  Christian  believer 
has  some  evidence  upon  the  Divine  source  of  the  apostolic  cycle  of  truth, 
he  need  trouble  himself  but  little  whether  the  apostles  were  absolutely 
inerrant  or  not.     Absolute  inerrancy  ceases  to  be  an  important  question. 

Or  consider  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels.  How  far  the  Gospels  are 
absolutely  inerrant  is  again  by  no  means  a  vital  question.  What  is  a  vital 
question  is,  how  far  the  words  and  works  attributed  therein  to  our  Lord 
are  reliable  ;  and  they  bear  their  own  stamp  of  truth — a  stamp  which  no 
Strauss  or  Renan,  Paulus  or  Schenkcl,  can  efi^e.  The  significance  of 
these  words  and  these  works  lies  in  themselves,  not  in  their  verbal  expres- 
sion. Their  authority  is  in  their  manifest  revelation,  the  self-revelation 
of  deity.  When  we  know  little  about  these  unparalleled  words  and  works, 
we  may  think  little  of  them  ;  but  when  we  know  more,  we  greatly  wonder  ; 
and  the  more  we  know,  the  more  distant  they  show  themselves  to  be  from 
the  range  of  the  highest,  to  say  nothing  of  ordinary,  human  achievement. 
The  authority  of  these  Gospels  lies  in  no  mere  accuracy  of  verbal  expres- 
sion, but  in  the  manifest  reality  of  the  facts  expressed.  Suppose  the 
accounts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  vary  somewhat,  what  matters! 
The  sermon  itself,  in  its  general  tenor,  nay,  in  its  minuter  details,  is  know- 
able  and  known,  and  it  is  our  Lord's  thoughts  themselves — so  unworldly 
and  yet  so  worldly,  if  by  the  world,  the  universe,  be  meant — which  are  the 
important  revelation,  not  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  evangelists.     Let  one 
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evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  Gospels  delay  us  a  moment.  Consider  the 
calmness  of  Christ's  speech.  There  is  no  throb  of  excitement  in  it  what- 
ever ;  there  are  no  signs  in  the  utterance  of  any  thrill  of  nerve,  of  any 
quickening  of  pulse,  of  any  beating  of  heart ;  not  even  when  Ilis  words 
are  dealing  with  the  profoundest  and  most  moving  truths.  Contrast,  for 
instance,  the  addresses  of  Isaiah  and  Jesus.  Isaiah's  words  throb  mani- 
festly ;  they  communicate  their  psychical  movement  to  us  ;  our  souls  beat 
in  response.  It  would  seem  that  the  truths  which  Isaiah  conveyed  so 
moved  and  excited  him  that  his  very  words,  read  centuries  afterward, 
start  a  quicker  current  of  feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem 
Uiat  the  truths  uttered  by  our  Lord  were  in  no  sense  new  to  Ilim  ;  they 
were  His  familiar  thoughts  ;  He  has  not  **  received'*  them  ;  He  knows 
none  of  the  excitement  of  being  a  chosen  organ  of  revelation  ;  there  is  not 
even  about  Him  the  quickened  pulse  of  the  thinker  of  novel  truth.  All 
tilings  He  says  are  to  Him  the  veriest  commonplaces,  and  therefore  He  is 
as  calm  in  utterance  as  in  thinking.  If  the  reading  of  the  seventeenth  of 
John  moves  us  ever  more  deeply,  as  we  think  and  experience  with  it,  the 
words  themselves  are  almost  cold  in  their  repose.  He  who  speaks  of  the 
"many  mansions"  and  "glory"  and  "the  Father"  and  **  union," 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  all  this,  and  tells  simply  what  are  to  Him  the 
plainest  and  commonest  facts.  Here  Revelation  is  self-revelation.  How 
wholly  unimportant  is  the  question  of  absolute  inerrancy  of  verbal  expres- 
sion in  face  of  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of  language  I 

It  is  facts  like  these — I  have  simply  hinted  at  a  few — which  secure  forever 
to  the  Bible  its  unique  place  and  influence.  So  long  as  the  Bible  convinces 
the  practical  man,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diligent  student  of  its  pages,  of 
its  unique  Divine  origin,  its  unique  prophecy,  its  unique  apostolic  teaching, 
its  unique  Gospel,  what  matters  it  whether  the  Bible  is  wholly  inerrant  or 
not  ?  Absolute  inerrancy ,  in  such  a  case,  is  really  a  somewhat  scholastic 
and  indifferent  matter.  He  who  has  used  as  the  messengers  of  His  grace 
80  many  generations  of  preachers  (who  certainly  have  not  been  wholly 
perfect),  may  surely  if  He  will  reveal  Himself  to  men  by  many  generations 
of  writers  (who,  although  specially  selected  and  adapted  for  their  purpose, 
may  yet  be  not  wholly  inerrant).  Does  not  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Bible  he  in  the  revelations  recorded  rather  than  in  the  inspiration  which 
rendered  the  record  possible  ?  And  if  the  revelations  are  accurate  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes,  what  matters  it  whether  they  are  absolutely  inerrant  ? 

Indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  doctrine  of  absolute  inerrancy, 
like  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  is  an  outcome  of  faithlessness,  and 
even  of  want  of  courage.  We  must,  we  think,  put  our  human  defences 
around  the  ark  of  God,  or  we  would  make  the  pursuit  of  truth  easy.  But 
God  wills,  it  would  seem,  that  the  path  to  truth  should  not  be  easy,  and 
should  be  a  constant  exercise  of  faith,  and  God  wills,  apparently,  to 
demonstrate  the  reliableness  of  His  Word,  in  His  own  way,  by  the  tesH- 
fncnium  Spiritus  Sancti. 
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I  have  left  myself  but  little  space  to  deal  with  the  second  pointy  as  to  the 
absence  of  proof  of  serious  errancy  in  the  Bible ;  but,  just  as  I  see  the 
strongest  grounds  for  holding  the  relative  unimportance  of  absolute  in- 
errancy, I  also  see  the '  strongest  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  any  serious 
errancy  has  been  shown.     A  few  words,  at  any  rate,  upon  this  point. 

That  there  is  not  absolute  inerrancy  in  the  Bible  is  a  matter  of  fact,  No 
ingenuity  can  reconcile  2  Kings  viii.  26  and  2  Chron.  xxii.  2.  Sedan  in 
1  Sam.  xii.  11  (Heb.)  and  Barak  (Heb.  xi.  32)  cannot  both  be  right. 
The  problems  associated  with  the  quotation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
N"ew  cannot  be  solved  on  any  theory  of  absolute  inerrancy  ;  compare,  e.g,, 
Mark  i.  2  with  Mai.  iii.  1,  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  Heb. 
X.  6-7  with  Ps.  xl.  7-9,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  1  Peter  ii.  6  with 
Isa.  xxviii.  16,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  1  Cor.  xiv.  21  with  Isa. 
xxviii.  11,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint.  The  >'arying  reports  of  our 
Lord's  words,  as  given  in  the  several  Gospels,  are  instructive  in  this  con- 
nection ;  e,g.y  compare  Matt.  ix.  15-17,  Mark  ii.  19-22,  and  Luke  v. 
34_39_Matt.  xvi.  6-11,  and  Mark  viii.  15-21— Matt.  xxii.  29-32,  Mark 
xii.  26,  27,  and  Luke  xx.  36-38 — Matt.  xxvi.  36,  Mark  xiv.  30,  Luke  xxii. 
34,  and  John  xiii.  38. 

Further,  the  discrepancies  are  indubitably  largely  due  to  errors  in  tran- 
scription, and  are  to  be  corrected  by  textual  criticism. 

Yet,  again,  serious  inconsistencies  bettoeen  one  part  of  Scripture  and 
another,  or  between  the  statements  of  Scripture  and  the  certain  conclusions 
of  profane  knowledge  are  unproven.  Let  any  one  carefully  examine  the 
supposed  contradictions  in  the  Pentateuch  or  in  the  Prophets  catalogued 
by  Kuenen,  in  his  Hexateuch  or  Prophets,  and  he  will  be  speedily  con- 
vinced of  the  rashness  of  Kuenen 's  assertions. 

And  yet,  again,  supposed  errors  in  the  Bible  are  very  apt  to  show  them- 
selves truth,  after  all,  upon  further  research.  The  path  of  recent  archaeo- 
logical inquiry  in  Oriental  lands  is  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  once  alarm- 
ing errors,  as  it  was  thought.  Critics  doubted  concerning  the  reality  and 
influence  of  the  Hittites,  alluded  to  again  and  again  in  biblical  history, 
and  now  the  Hittites  are  established  and  important  facts.  How  many 
difficulties  have  been  raised  concerning  the  narratives  of  Joseph,  and  the 
Exodus,  and  what  remarkable  substantiation  of  these  narratives  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  soil  of  Egypt  in  recent  years  !  How  much  had  been  made 
of  the  impossibilities  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  Isaiah,  whereas  now  in- 
scriptions of  Sargon  have  shown  the  difficulties  to  have  been  bom  of  critics  ! 
Biblical  dates  have  again  and  again  been  challenged,  and  the  monuments 
have  again  and  again  declared  for  the  Bible  !  What  wonder  that  Francois 
Lenormant  was  led,  purely  by  the  study  of  the  cuneiform  texts,  back  from 
the  views  of  the  advanced  critics  upon  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  the  traditional 
view  !  And  what  wonder  that  Brugsch  and  Lane-Poole  and  other  Egyp- 
tologists now  start  their  investigations  with  the  conviction  that  the  biblical 
statements  are  probably  correct ! 
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In  this  article,  then — all  too  sketchy  and  condensed,  as  I  am  painfully 
aware — I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  following  convictions  :  First, 
that  those  who  stand  for  the  absolute  inerrancy  of  Scripture  (a  doctrine 
really  due  to  the  Protestant  scholastics  of  the  Post-Reformation  age,  as 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  clearly  shows),  are  advocating 
an  unimportant  cause,  and  second,  that  the  most  exalted  views  of  the 
supremacy  of  Scripture  do  not  require  for  their  support  any  such  theory 
of  absolute  inerrancy.  If  theoretical  inerrancy  is  unproven,  I  believe 
practical  inerrancy  made  out. 


n.— THE  MICROSCOPE— ITS    STRUCTURE    AND    ITS  TEACH- 

INGS. 

Bt  Professor  R.  Ooden  Doremus,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York  Citt. 

The  eye  is  a  microscope.     It  is  also  a  telescope. 

This  marvellous  micro-telescopic  instrument,  the  **  window  of  the  soul," 
is  located  in  the  human  face  in  the  most  honorable  position,  above  all  the 
other  oi^ans  of  sense  ;  eminently  suited  for  its  superior  functions. 

Protected  from  injury  by  the  projecting  forehead,  and  from  excessive 
light  by  eyebrow  and  eyelash  ;  its  windows  are  washed  and  kept  bright  by  an 
iDcessant  iow  from  the  lachrymal  glands,  carried  by  a  quick  movement  of 
the  lid,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  continuous  vision.  Pillowed  on  soft  cushions 
of  fat,  the  globe  is  readily  moved  by  appropriate  muscles,  without  friction, 
in  any  desired  direction. 

How  surprisingly  ingenious  its  mysteries  !  Aqueous  and  semi-fluid 
light-refracting  media  ;  its  crystalline  lens  alterable  in  curvature  and  posi- 
tion, by  involuntary  agents,  to  enable  it  to  focalize  rays  from  near  or  dis- 
tant objects  on  the  photographic  surface  ;  the  iris,  with  its  circular  open- 
ing, in  full  sympathy  with  the  other  adjusting  powers,  contracting  or  re- 
laxing its  curtain  to  admit  less  or  more  light.  No  Kodak  can  as  quickly 
change  its  sensitive  film  of  complex  chemicals  as  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
Picture  follows  picture  in  ceaseless  succession,  and  each  imprint  is  con- 
veyed with  electric  speed  by  living  conductors  to  the  impressionable  brain. 

The  microscopic  power  of  the  eye  may  be  enhanced  by  means  of  a  pin- 
hole in  a  card,  placed  all  but  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  so  as  to  cut  off  too 
divergent  rays  of  light.  The  nearer  objects  are  brought  to  this  wonderful 
organ  the  larger  they  appear,  until  within  a  few  inches  of  the  eye.  Vision 
becomes  indistinct  at  closer  approach,  because  the  lenses  cannot  converge  all 
the  rays  to  a  focal  point.  If  these  divergent  rays  are  excluded,  as  by  the 
opaque  card,  though  we  thus  diminish  the  light,  the  few  more  nearly 
parallel  rays  enable  us  to  see  objects  close  to  the  eye,  faintly  illuminated, 
but  apparently  much  enlarged.     Thus  in  a  drop  of  stagnant  water,  hold 
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so  that  it  almost  touches  this  minute  openins^,  any  of  the  larger  animalculs 
existing  there  can  be  seen.* 

Magnifying  glasses  must  have  been  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  engravers  of  precious  stones  in  producing  the  ex- 
quisitely detailed  intaglios  and  relievos  seen  in  museums  of  art.  The 
Scriptures  do  not  inform  us  whether  Methuselah  in  his  old  age,  culminat- 
ing  at  his  nine  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  year,  wore  spectacles  ;  or  whether 
Abraham,  David,  or  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  had  glasses  for  his  senile 
eyes.  We  learn,  however,  from  profane  history  that  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  the  Emperor  Nero  wore  a  monocle.  Some  authorities  assert 
that  it  was  made  of  a  large  ruby  ;  others,  of  a  carbuncle,  and  again,  of  an 
emeraude  (emerald  ?).  It  was  most  probably  of  rock-diamond,  or  quartz. 
As  the  emperor  was  near-sighted,  it  must  have  been  concave.  **  With 
it,*'  it  is  said,  **  he  could  distinctly  see  the  people  as  he  rode  in  his 
chariot." 

The  honor  of  devising  the  modem  microscope  is  attributed  to  Zaoharias 
Jansen,  Cornelius  Drebbel,  of  Holland,  and  Fontana,  of  Italy. 

The  Tuscan  philosopher  who  first  descried  the  sunlit  mountain-tops  and 
shadowed  valleys  of  the  cloudless  moon,  the  only  celestial  orb  that  always 
presents  to  us  the  same  face,  though  apparently  changing  in  features,  be- 
cause of  the  changing  solar  rays  ;f  who  first  saw  the  satellites  of  the  great- 
est planet,  Jupiter,  revolving  in  obedience  to  its  superior  power,  a  repre- 
sentation of  our  planetary  system  in  miniature  ;  who  first  told  us  of  the 
mysterious  rings,  or,  as  they  appeared  to  him,  **  handles"  of  Saturn,  and  of 
his  more  numerous  family  of  satellites  ;  who,  on  observing  the  brilliant 
Venus  in  the  western  sky,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  was  the  first  to  detect 
her  crescent  shape,  like  a  **  new  moon,"  the  unanswerable  demonstration 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  heliocentric  system  of  Copernicus  ;  who  first  re- 
solved the  via  lactea,  or  '*  milky  way,"  into  a  bed  of  myriads  of  glorious 
suns,  was  among  the  first  to  unveil  to  us  the  revelations  of  the  microscope. 
Galileo  says  he  **  saw  a  flea,  apparently  the  size  of  a  sheep."  No  ordinary 
magnifying  glass  would  have  accomplished  this  astonishing  result. 

Most  fitting  would  it  be  that  he  who  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  God's 
universe  in  all  its  ^ndeur  should  bequeath  to  us  the  instrument  for  re- 
deeming this  world  from  its  insignificance,  and  demonstrating  the  minute 
perfection  of  the  Almighty's  handiwork. 

In  the  compound  microscope,  the  lenses  placed  at  the  end  of  the  metallic 
tube  nearest  the  object  to  be  criticised,  hence  termed  the  objectives,  are  so 
minute  for  the  highest  powers  that  few  brains  and  hands  are  skilled  to 
give  them  the  proper  curvature.     When  rays  of  light  pass  through  a  lens, 

•  A  pinhole  has  been  patented  when  made  in  a  cardboard  box,  in  which  a  denoltive  photographic 
paper  is  placed.  When  the  artist  has  selected  the  view  he  desires  to  secure,  he  uncovers  the  pin- 
hole, and  after  a  few  seconds  closes  it.  The  picture  is  then  developed  in  a  darkened  room.  Here 
the  pinhole  has  acted  as  a  lens  ;  but  better  than  the  lens,  it  focalizes  at  any  distance.  It  l3  like  the 
camera  obscnra  of  Porta. 

t  Because  the  moon's  centre  of  gravity  does  not  correspond  with  its  centre  of  flgore. 
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besides  being  swayed  from  tbeir  path,  they  are  separated  into  varied  hues. 
The  lens  acts  also  the  part  of  a  prism.  It  disperses  the  white  light  into 
rainbow  colors. 

In  the  rigor  of  science  the  exact  number  and  length  of  the  vibrations  in 
the  air  are  known  and  measured  which  produce  sounds  that  appeal  to  the 
ear,  and  cause  its  deHcate  membrane  to  vibrate  in  accordance  therewith, 
and  give  to  the  brain  the  power  to  appreciate  the  sweet  melodies  and 
complex  harmonies  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Men- 
delssohn. 

A  beautiful  alliance  between  sound  and  color  is  now  claimed,  the  varied 
hues  of  light  corresponding  to  the  different  tones  of  music.  The  undula- 
tions in  the  supposed  ethereal  medium  have  been  accurately  determined. 
The  method  for  attaining  this  knowledge  requires  more  space  than  this 
article  permits  ;  I  therefore  limit  myself  to  the  statement  that  the  fewest 
vibrations  appreciated  as  a  musical  note  are  16  per  second,  and  those  which 
produce  the  highest  tone  41,000  in  a  second  ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  light, 
the  red  ray,  which  corresponds  to  the  base  note  in  music,  has  no  less  than 
40,000  undulations  in  an  inch,  and  the  violet  70,000  in  the  same  space. 
With  these  data,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  light,  we  can  esti- 
mate the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  single  second. 

When  we  gaze  at  the  red  light  from  "  fiery  Mars,"  luminous  rays  speed 
over  the  intervening  space  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200,000  miles  per  second, 
and  in  each  of  the  12  thousand  millions  of  inches  40,000  vibrations  occur. 
In  other  words,  during  this  brief  period  of  time  480  millions  of  millions  of 
wavelets  break  on  the  shore  of  the  observer's  eye  !  While  the  tide  of 
violet  light  from  Alpha  Lyrre  gives  over  720  millions  of  millions  of  these 
infinitesimal  ripplets  for  this  keenly  sensitive  organ.  Our  conception  of 
these  multitudinous  numbers  may  be  aided  when  we  are  told  that  to  count 
a  single  million  of  millions,  one  each  second,  would  require  more  than  32,- 
000  years  !  At  this  rate  15  millions  of  years  would  have  to  elapse  before 
the  red  undulations  could  be  enumerated,  and  23  millions  of  years  for  the 
violet  vibrations  produced  in  one  second  of  time  !♦ 

Professors  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  of  Heidelberg,  by  their  researches  with 
transparent  prisms,  applied  to  the  sun's  light,  solved  the  enigma  of  the 
myriads  of  dark  lines  crossing  the  solar  spectrum,  first  mapped  by  Fraun- 
hofer,  hp.nce  receiving  his  name.  These  mysterious  writings  in  the  sun- 
beam were  as  much  more  diflScult  to  decipher  than  the  hieroglyphs  on 
E^ptian  obelisks,  as  the  works  of  the  Almighty  One  surpass  those  of  His 
creatures.  From  the  patient  investigations  of  these  German  savants  came 
the  startling  announcement  that  vaporous  metals  existed  in  the  photosphere 
of  the  sun,  and  that  their  interference  in  the  undulations  of  the  rays  of 
light  caused  these  dark  lines.  '*  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun"  is  the  title  of  one 
of  the  scientific  works  on  this  subject. 

*  The  ear  has  the  extended  range  of  eleven  octaves,  the  eye  only  a  single  octave. 
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Many  of  the  burning  stars  in  the  bright  constellations  that  decorate  the 
heavens  have  been  analyzed  and  their  constituent  metals  tabulated,  for 
Huyghens  and  Lockyer  have  attached  the  spectroscope  to  the  telescope. 
As  Alexander  longed  for  other  worlds  to  conquer,  so  the  modem  scientist, 
not  satisfied  with  analytical  researches  on  this  earth,  brings  the  light  of 
the  central  sun  and  the  vastly  more  distant  glowing  stars  into  his  labora- 
tory, and  determines  their  constituent  elements. 

What  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  unity  of  God's  plan  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  of  His  guiding  hand  that  conducts  the  rays  of 
light  unimpaired  from  distances  so  vast  that  centuries — yea,  thousands — of 
years  have  elapsed  since  they  started  on  their  errand  of  instruction  ! 

Even  the  long-discussed  nebulsB  have  revealed  to  us  their  truly  gaseous 
condition  by  the  aid  of  prisms  attached  to  the  telescope.  By  the  selective 
absorption  which  these  vapors  possess  we  are  beginning  to  solve  even  the 
atomic  structure  of  their  ultimate  particles. 

These  prisms,  applied  to  the  microscope,  furnish  means  of  research 
hitherto  unknown. 

When  light  is  passed  through  certain  liquids,  then  through  the  micro- 
spectroscope,  parts  of  the  brilliant  spectrum  are  obscured  or  obliterated  by 
absorbent  bands.  When  their  exact  position  is  determined,  the  nature  of 
the  fluid  through  which  the  rays  have  passed  is  revealed.  I  have  found  that 
crude  cotton-seed  oil  will  cut  off  the  half  of  the  spectrum  at  the  blue  end. 
In  a  lawsuit  involving  a  million  of  dollars  this  was  one  of  the  tests  applied 
to  decide  whether  cotton-seed  oil  had  been  used  to  adulterate  lard  oil. 

Albumen  and  blood  can  be  detected,  even  in  trivial  quantities,  in  the  ex- 
cretions of  the  human  body  by  their  characteristic  absorbent  bands — vitally 
important  to  the  physician  in  diagnosing  certain  diseases. 

The  varied  changes  through  which  blood  may  pass  can  be  recognized. 
The  blood  of  those  poisoned  by  carbonic  oxide  gas  (CO),  from  burning 
coals,  or  from  street  gas,  will  give  its  characteristic  dark  bands  even  years 
after  death.  Blood  stains  on  the  clothing  of  the  criminal  and  even  scrap- 
ings from  under  his  finger-nails  have  been  detected  by  tins  method  of  re- 
search, and  have  furnished  evidence  essential  to  the  conviction. 

When  light  is  reflected  from  polished  surfaces  at  certain  angles,  vary- 
ing with  each  object,  or  when  it  is  transmitted  through  Iceland  spar,  it  un- 
dergoes a  change  designated  as  polarization. 

If  the  polarized  ray  passes  through  transparent  media  its  path  is  some- 
times modified  ;  with  some  it  is  turned  to  the  right,  with  others  to  the  left 
Thus,  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  is  dextrogyrate.  The  degree  of  the  deflec- 
tion depends  on  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  liquid.  So  accurate  is  this 
that  for  years  our  Government  has  employed  the  polariscope  for  analyzing 
the  sugar  imported  to  this  country.  The  duty  on  the  sugar  brought  to  the 
city  of  New  York  alone  yielded  the  United  States  Government,  during  the 
year  1890,  nearly  |70,000,000. 

Nicol  prisms  are  employed  in  the  microscope.     They  consist  of  two  sec- 
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tions  of  Iceland  spar  cut  in  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  obtuse 
angles  of  the  prism ,  and  united  with  Canada  balsam. 

One  of  these  Nicol  prisms  is  placed  in  front  of  the  objective.  Through 
it  the  light,  when  passed,  is  polarized  ;  hence  it  is  called  the  polarizer. 

The  second  prism  is  inserted  in  the  metallic  tube  of  the  microscope,  be- 
tween the  objectives  and  the  eye-glasses.  By  adjusting  this  polarizing 
device  to  the  microscope  optical  analyses  of  rocks  are  made,  determining 
their  geological  and  mineralogical  characteristics,  and  the  structure  of  veg- 
etable and  animal  fibres  and  tissues  is  more  accurately  defined.  It  is  used 
in  examining  different  chemicals,  both  solids  and  liquids. 

Many  objects  exhibit  the  gorgeous  effects  of  colored  polarization,  the 
kaleidoscopic  view  changing  on  revolving  either  the  polarizer  or  the 
analyzer,  and  giving  the  complementary  colors  at  each  quarter  rotation. 

Since  colored  rays  act  unequally  on  a  sensitive  photographic  surface,  bet- 
ter definition  is  obtained  in  micro-photography  by  the  aid  of  polarized  light. 

To  complete  the  story  of  the  construction  of  the  microscope.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  metallic  tube  are  placed  the  eye-glasses  ;  they  are 
many  times  larger  than  the  objectives. 

In  the  microscope  these  sets  of  lenses  are  always  at  the  same  distance  from 
each  other,  with  intervening  diaphragms.  Two  eye-glasses  of  differing 
power  are  usually  provided. 

To  employ  the  instnmient  in  magnifying  to  varied  extents,  the  lenses 
are  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  the  object.  Since  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  .with  the  telescope,  the  astronomer  being  limited  to  the  earth, 
the  distance  of  the  objectives  and  eye-glasses  are  modified  by  appropriate 
mechanism,  as  in  the  opera-glass. 

An  improvement  vahied  by  many,  though  not  employed  for  the  greatest 
apparent  enlargement,  is  the  binocular  microscope,  where  provision  is  made 
for  using  both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  as  the  astronomer  Galileo  devised 
and  employed  the  binocular  telescope. 

We  possess  not  only  means  for  accurately  measuring  ordinary  objects 
and  distances,  but  the  audacious  astronomer  determines  the  size  and  the 
remoteness  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  planets.  He  even  tells  us  of 
vast  chasms  separating  us  from  the  *'  fixed  stars"  of  our  cluster,  and  of 
the  most  remote  groups  of  systems,  resorting  to  the  speed  of  light  as  his 
modulus. 

The  microscopist,  not  daunted  by  minitude,  devises  the  micrometer. 
By  this  instrument,  which  consists  of  exceedingly  fine  lines,  drawn  with 
rare  skill  on  transparent  glass,  he  indicates  the  number  of  diameters  the 
small  object  seems  to  be  enlarged.  He  passes  from  a  few  hundred 
diameters  up  to  80,000  I 

To  the  telescope  we  are  indebted  for  our  measurements  of  years,  months, 
days,  and  hours.  **  For  all  kindreds  and  tribes  and  tongues  of  men,  each 
upon  their  own  meridian,  from  the  Arctic  Pole  to  the  Equator,  from  the 
Bqoator  to  the  Antarctic  Pole,  the  eternal  sun  strikes  twelve  at  noon,  and 
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the  glorious  stars,  far  up  iu  the  everlasting  belfries  of  the  skies,  chime 
twelve  at  midnight"  (Edward  Everett).  Our  most  accurate  terrestrial 
measurements  are  translations  from  the  heavens  above  ;  thus  latitude  and 
longitude  are  determined,  and  geography  becomes  a  perfected  science. 
The  navigator  learns  his  position  on  the  **  watery  plain"  by  celestial 
observations,  aided  by  the  compass,  and  travel  on  the  trackless  two  thirds 
^of  our  globe  is  accomplished  with  security. 

The  oceans  are  no  longer  barriers  to  communication  between  eastern  and 
western  continents.  Men  and  merchandise  are  conveyed  on  them  over  vast 
distances  at  less  expense  than  on  the  dry  land. 

Higher  than  all  utilitarian  applications,  the  telescope  affords  nutriment 
to  mind  and  soul.  We  revel  in  the  boundless  glories  of  immensity.  We 
bow  in  adoration  at  this  overwhelming  demonstration  and  revelation  of 
the  power  of  the  Almighty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  microscope  enables  us  to  revel  in  the  equally 
boundless  mysteries  of  minitude.  With  it  our  study  extends  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  solid  rocks,  crystalline  forms,  and  various  waters  of  the 
earth,  to  the  minute  structure  of  its  plants  and  animals,  up  to  humanity. 
We  can  not  only  behold  the  sluggish  circulation  of  the  sap  in  delicate 
transparent  vegetable  tissues,  but  we  can  verify  the  discovery  of  Harvey — 
the  circulation  of  the  blood— as  in  the  tail  of  a  small  fish,  the  wing  of  a  bat, 
the  thin  membranes  of  a  frog. 

Those  who  have  been  on  the  Eaaterskill  Mountains  after  a  prolonged 
rain-storm  have  witnessed  thousands  of  little  sireams  of  waier  with  pebbles 
rolling  down  to  larger  rills,  and  these  joining  others  in  intricate  confusion, 
until  they  swell  to  rivers  of  reputable  dimensions,  and  at  last  contribute  to 
the  wealth  of  width  and  beauty  of  the  majestic  Hudson,  whose  line  of  light 
is  seen  stretching  for  ninety  miles  in  the  distant  valley.  So  when  we  peer 
through  the  thin  web  of  a  frog's  foot  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  even 
of  low  power,  we  are  startled  with  the  strange  sight  of  capillary  tubes  with 
oval  disks  driftbg  with  a  current  into  wider  channels,  twisting  and  taming 
in  zigzag  directions  until  they  flow  into  some  large  vein,  where  by  their 
united  force  a  stream  of  blood  moves  in  a  torrent  out  of  the  field  of  vision. 
Added  to  the  complexity  of  this  fascinating  scene,  we  behold  another  net- 
work of  minim  tubes,  with  thousands  of  blood-corpuscles  giving  a  crimson 
hue  to  the  vital  fluid,  and  carried  swiftly  through  the  arteries  to  their 
ultimate  hair-like  terminations,  thence  by  a  power  which  has  been  discov- 
ered, to  return  through  the  veins  to  the  central  pulsating  organ,  the  heart. 
No  vision  of  telescope,  with  its  celestial  glories  of  revolving  suns,  is  so  en- 
trancing as  this  exhibition  of  the  minute  clockwork  of  life  ! 

By  the  magnifying  power  of  the  lens  the  imperfect  work  of  the  most  skil- 
ful forger,  in  his  attempt  to  erase  names  and  figures  on  checks  and 
notes,  has  been  exhibited  in  courts  of  justice  years  after  the  act,  espe- 
cially when  ftided  by  chemical  reagents  and  enlarged  negative  photo- 
graphs. 
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When  the  astronomer  accurately  maps  the  stars  in  a  certain  cluster,  on 
photographing  the  group,  lo  !  hundreds  of  other  stars  appear.  The  pho- 
tographic retina  being  more  sensitive  than  the  retina  of  the  eye,  when  a 
photograph  of  the  human  face  is  taken  spots  and  imperfections  appear,  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  sitter,  invisible  to  him  in  a  mirror.  These  must  be 
blotted  out,  or  *'  retouched,"  to  produce  an  acceptable  picture.  How  much 
more  startling  could  one's  conscience  be  photographed  !♦ 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  vitality  of  certain  germs,  and  their 
capability  of  development  under  apparently  the  most  disadvantageous  con- 
ditions, in  a  solution  which  is  destructive  to  human  life  and  supposed  to  be 
jj^ermicidal,  occurred  in  my  laboratory. 

In  the  summer  of  1890,  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  persistent  flies, 
two  china  plates  were  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  to 
which  was  added  some  sugar  to  make  it  more  tempting  to  their  palates. 
The  plates  were  placed  on  the  window-sill  in  the  sunlight.  After  a  few 
days  the  bottom  of  the  plates  exhibited  green  spots,  and  later  the  whole 
surface  of  each  plate  was  covered  with  a  dark  green  vegetation.  Then  the 
growths  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  highly  poisonous  liquid,  while  dead 
flies  floated  near  them.  This  summer  (1891)  the  solution  was  again  pre- 
pared as  before.  The  flies  partook  of  fractions  of  a  drop  of  the  liquid  and 
speedily  died  of  arsenical  poisoning,  but  the  germs  of  the  penicillium 
glaucum  again  developed,  first  visible  only  through  the  microscope.  They 
rapidly  increased  each  day,  until  both  the  under  and  upper  surfaces  of  the 
solution  were  covered  with  this  vegetation. 

Many  of  the  microzoae  withstand  extremes  of  temperature  destructive  to 
higher  orders  of  life.  If  moistened  with  water  years  after  being  artificially 
desiccated  they  are  resurrected,  like  the  dry  bones  in  the  vision  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel,  when  he  exclaimed,  **  O  breath,  breathe  upon  these  slain 
that  they  may  live  !  The  breath  came  into  them,  and  they  lived,  ...  an 
exceeding  great  army  !" 

To  the  microscope  we  are  indebted  for  the  recently  established  schools 
of  bacteriology.  Pasteur  commenced  his  researches  with  the  study  of 
fermentation.  He  was  then  urged  by  Dumas  to  investigate  the  cause  and 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  disease  in  the  silkworm.  **  Little  did  he  sus- 
pect in  consenting  that  he  was  laying  his  hand  on  a  link  which  would  ulti- 
mately connect  the  diseases  of  beer,  wine,  and  all  putrescible  things  with 
the  diseases  of  all  living  creatures,  from  silkworms  to  man.  Any  one 
visiting  the  silkworm  districts  to-day  will  find  hundreds  of  women  and 
girls  engaged,  under  skilful  superintendence,  in  pounding  the  moths  and 
examining  the  fluid  under  the  microscope.      If  any  corpuscles   (bacteria) 

•  Onitariee  post  It  wm  the  costom  to  niAke  erasures  of  writing  on  parchment,  papyms  and  cotton 
P*PBr;  then  to  re-vnite  upon  these  tissues.  These  were  called  palimpsests.  In  some  cases  the 
c^wiwwwe  apparent  to  the  unaided  eye.  But  the  microscope,  employed  with  the  photograph,  re- 
veals  that  which  the  eye  could  not  otherwise  detect. 
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are  seen,  then  the  eggs,  which  have  just  been  laid  in  a  fold  of  linen,  are 
immediately  burned,  while  those  that  are  soand  go  to  swell  the  healthy 
conmiunity.  For  over  ^s^  years  this  zealous  scientist,  with  his  faith- 
ful wife  and  daughter  and  four  assistants  from  the  £cole  Normale,  con. 
tinned  the  investigation.  Thus  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  Ce venues 
was  formed  a  colony  seeking  with  ardor  the  solution  of  an  intricate  prob- 
lem, and  a  means  of  curing  or  preventing  a  disease  which  had  so  long 
blighted  ojie  of  the  great  sources  of  national  wealth"  (*'  Realm  of  the 
Microbe,''  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Priestley). 

Pasteur's  latest  triumphs  have  resulted  in  discovering  the  microscopic 
cause  of  rabies,  and  in  presenting  a  cure  for  this  most  frightful  malady. 

Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  after  his  discovery  of  the  cholera  bacillus,  an- 
nounced eight  years  ago  that  by  the  microscope  he  had  found  the  bacillus 
of  tubercle,  that  fearful  scourge  of  humanity. 

Like  a  skilful  general,  he  is  leading  his  army  of  medical  men  in  hopes 
of  vanquishing  the  host  of  microbes  that  have  slain  their  victims  for 
centuries.  Davaine  and  Rayer  first  discovered  splenic  fever  vaccine. 
Pasteur  cultivated  these  parasites,  and  introduced  them  in  the  blood  of  liv. 
ing  animals. 

The  bacteria  of  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
puerperal  fever,  and  of  other  diseases  of  animals  and  human  beings  have 
already  been  detected  by  patient  observers. 

What  brilliant  hopes  for  future  triumphs  of  the  marvel-revealing  instru- 
ment ! 

No  graduate  in  medicine  considers  his  education  completed  without  a 
knowledge  of  it  and  skill  in  its  use.  He  musi  employ  it  in  examining  the 
secretions  of  his  patients,  not  only  for  diagnosing  certain  maladies,  but  in 
determining  the  success  of  his  treatment  day  by  day. 

After  we  have  travelled  with  the  telescope  to  the  most  distant  realms  of 
space,  beholding  all  the  visible  universes,  we  may  then  drop  the  **  leaden 
wings  of  light,"  and,  with  vivid  imagination,  speed  on  and  on  to  unseen 
regions,  then  again  onward  and  onward,  till  we  sink  exhausted,  and  we 
realize  that  it  is  but  the  **  beginning  of  the  end  !" 

Equally  unfathomed  are  the  unfoldings  of  the  microscope.  We  behold 
raicrozose  with  pulsating  hearts,  intricate  circulation,  organs  provided  with 
fluids  for  digestive  purposes,  muscles  and  nerves  they  must  possess  to  give 
motion  to  their  minim  bodies,  also  intelligence,  as  demonstrated  by  their 
actions. 

Then  we  descend  to  smaller  and  smaller  forms,  which  tax  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope,  and  setting  aside  the  wonder-revealing  instru- 
ment, imagination  may  convey  us  to  objects  more  minute  than  those  visible 
to  the  aided  eye,  and  downward  and  downward  until  the  tired  brain, 
fatigued  with  minitude  as  with  magnitude,  attempts  to  imprison  the  con- 
ception of  the  ultimate  atom. 

The  telescope  unfolds  to  us  systems  upon  systems  in  boundless  space. 
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The  microscope  demonstrates  that  the  glory  of  all  this  enlargement  is  not 
tarnished  by  imperfection. 

The  telescope  belittles  us  ;  the  microscope  elevates  us.  The  telescope 
exhibits  only  masses  on  masses  of  inanimate  matter.  The  microscope 
largely  deals  with  life. 

If  such  soul-inspiring  exhibitions  are  vouchsafed  us  from  telescopic  to 
microscopic  extremes,  while  "  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,"  what 
may  we  not  anticipate  when  we  shall  be  permitted  to  see  face  to  face  ? 
**  Now  we  know  in  part,  but  then  we  shall  know  as  we  are  known." 

How  exalting  the  thought,  how  cheering  the  prospect,  **  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
that  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him"  I 
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Bt  Prbsidbnt  William  DbWitt  Hydb,   Bowdoin  College,   Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

The  open  secret  of  successful  homiletics  is  the  ability  to  recognize  that 
the  whole  universe  is  built  upon  a  few  fundamental  principles  which  crop 
oat  everywhere,  and  to  seize  these  principles  as  they  occur  in  the  natural 
world  and  the  every-day  life  of  men,  and  transfer  them  fo  the  moral  and 
spiritual  sphere.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  parable  in  the  use  of  which 
Jesus  is  the  world's  acknowledged  master. 

The  art  of  illustration  consists  in  this  same  power  of  passing  from  one 
sphere  of  experience  to  another,  along  the  lines  of  the  hidden  principles 
which  are  common  to  both.  The  best  place  to  draw  illustrations  from  is 
the  one  in  which  life  presents  itself  in  the  most  intense  and  interesting 
aspects.  These  conditions  are  found  in  war  and  in  athletic  games  ;  hence 
these  were  favorite  themes  with  the  great  apostle. 

'Well -contested  athletic  games  bring  out  all  there  is  in  a  man  in  a  way 
that  nothing  else  does.  Success  depends  so  directly  on  the  presence  of 
certain  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  will,  that  these  contests  offer  to 
the  preacher  an  inexhaustible  store  of  effective  illustration.  Illustrations 
drawn  from  this  source  have  the  added  advantage  of  appealing  strongly 
to  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  young.  A  minister,  above  all  men, 
should  take  every  chance  to  witness  ball-games,  boat-races,  and  athletic 
tournaments.  Even  the  gossip  about  the  merits  of  teams  and  players  he 
will  find  highly  instructive,  if  he  will  only  take  pains  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  of  excited  prejudice  to  the  deep  principles  on  which  athletic 
excellence  depends. 

-As  a  guide  to  such  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  athletic  virtues  the 
following  points  are  suggested  : 
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First :  The  contesUnt  must  **  lay  aside  every  weight."  Tall  hats,  over- 
coats, and  canes  are  well  enough  in  their  place  ;  but  they  have  no  place 
in  a  race.  The  runner  must  strip  off  everything  he  can  dispense  with. 
He  must  even  reduce  his  superfluous  flesh.  There  must  be  nothing  about 
him  which  does  not  contribute  directly  and  effectively  to  the  winning  of 
the  contest.  What  a  gain  it  would  bring  to  the  Christian  Church  if  all 
its  members  would  strip  for  the  race  in  this  thorough,  athletic  way  !  How 
many  things,  harmless  in  themselves,  they  would  throw  aside  because  of 
their  interference  with  better  things  !  It  is  a  great  day  for  a  man  when 
he  learns  to  measure  things,  not  by  the  question,  '^  How  bad  is  this 
thing  in  itself  ?"  but  by  the  question,  "  How  much  good  does  this  inter- 
fere with  ?"  That  is  the  athletic  test  of  conduct.  The  Romans  called 
their  baggage  impedimenta ,  which  means  literally  things  that  get  in  the 
way  of  the  feet.  Discard  whatever  hinders  progress,  is  the  first  athletic 
rule. 

Second  :  The  athlete  must  train.  No  pie,  no  cake,  no  candy,  no  cigar- 
ettes, no  all  night  dancing  for  him  ;  but  beef,  mutton,  eggs,  and  milk  ; 
steady,  hard  work  and  plenty  of  sleep.  It  is  dull,  dreary  business,  this 
doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  until  you  can  do  it  perfectly  and 
automatically.  It  is  hard  to  forego  the  indulgences  the  other  fellows  are 
enjoying,  but  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  success.  If  you  doubt 
it,  enter  a  mile  run  without  this  training.  For  the  first  quarter  you  will 
nm  splendidly,  then  you  will  begin  to  fall  behind,  and  before  the  race  is 
half  over  you  will  see  that  it  is  hopeless  and  give  it  up.  In  explanation 
you  will  tell  your  disappointed  friends  that  your  **  wind"  gave  out,  or  you 
had  a  cramp  in  your  stomach,  or  you  felt  as  though  you  should  faint ; 
but  the  one  all-inclusive  reason  will  be  that  you  were  not  in  training. 
Athletics  teaches  this  lesson  with  mighty  emphasis.  You  cannot  neg- 
lect training  and  then  make  up  for  it  by  a  tremendous  effort  at  the 
last.  Contests  must  be  won  by  patient,  faithful  training  for  days  and 
weeks  before  the  day  appointed,  or  they  will  not  be  won  at  all.  There  is 
no  second  probation  here.  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  death-bed 
repentance.     The  period  of  training  is  decisive. 

What  better  approach  can  the  preacher  find  than  this  to  the  importance 
of  habits  of  Bible-reading,  prayer,  and  public  worship  ?  These  things 
may  be  irksome  at  times,  but  these  things  are  to  the  formation  of  Chris- 
tian character  what  diet  and  exercise  are  to  the  formation  of  muscle. 
They  may  not  show  great  immediate  results  ;  but  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  testing  of  character  by  some  great  trial,  or  temptation,  or  call  to 
arduous  duty,  the  man  who  from  childhood  has  nourished  his  soul  upon 
these  religious  exercises  will  rise  superior  to  temptation  and  equal  to  the 
duty.  The  man  who  has  neglected  this  training  will  go  down  in  disaster 
and  disgrace. 
Third  :  Athletic  sports  cultivate  co-operation.  A  boat  crew  must  pull  as 
one  man.     Each  man  must  do  his  best  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause. 
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The  puniAhment  for  shirking  falls  not  on  the  individual,  but  on  all.  Each 
man  most  forget  his  separate,  individual  interests  and  lose  himself  in  the 
larger  interest  of  the  whole.  He  must  trust  every  other  member  of  the 
crew  to  do  the  same  ;  hence  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  such  training 
m  socialism  as  boating  gives.  One  man's  shirking  discredits  the  whole 
crew.  It  is  this  organic  nature  of  a  crew  or  team  which  gives  to  base- 
ball, foot-ball,  and  boating  their  superiority  over  the  more  individualistic 
sports,  such  as  running,  jumping,  bowling,  and  tennis.  The  good  oars- 
man or  ball-player  is  capable  of  subordinating  his  private  to  his  social 
self. 

The  value  of  this  quality  in  the  church*member  is  obvious.  Nothing 
has  done  more  to  discredit  Christianity  with  brave,  hearty,  healthy  young 
men  than  the  excessive  appeal  to  individualistic  motives.  As  long  as  being 
a  Christian  is  presented  to  them  as  a  means  of  saving  their  own  souls, 
young  men  of  this  type  will  not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  Show  them 
that  the  Church  stands  for  the  co-operation  of  brave  and  self -forgetful 
men  and  women  in  the  great  contest  of  right  against  wrong,  truth  against 
lies,  love  against  hate,  kindness  against  cruelty,  generosity  against  mean- 
ness, purity  against  corruption,  show  them  that  their  help  and  influence  is 
wanted  on  the  side  of  the  right,  and  these  young  men  will  be  eager  to  enter 
the  lists.  The  enthusiasm  of  working  together  for  a  conmion  cause,  and 
the  f orgetfulness  of  self  which  such  enthusiasm  brings,  are  athletic  virtues 
in  which  the  Church  is  to-day  sadly  deficient.  The  Church  should  be 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  units.  It  should  be  an  organism  of  members, 
each  doing  the  work  and  exerting  the  influence  that  is  most  natural  to 
him,  all  suffenng- together  in  the  sin  or  sorrow  of  each  member,  and 
--RJ0tCing  together  in  the  strength  and  victory  of  the  united  body. 

Fourdi :  The  athlete  must  get  a  good  start.  To  start  before  the  word 
is  given  is  a  waste  of  strength.  To  start  later  than  the  word  is  given  is 
hopeless.  He  must  be  ready  and  start  on  the  instant.  Lost  time  cannot 
be  made  up.     It  is  now  or  never. 

This  shows  the  folly  of  inducing  young  children  to  make  profession  of 
religious  experience  before  Ood,  speaking  through  their  own  intelligent 
response  to  the  call  of  duty  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter, calls  them  to  it.  The  overwrought  appeals  of  evangelists  dealing 
with  young  children  by  the  wholesale  is  unconscious  blasphemy.  It  is 
human  impatience  endeavoring  to  anticipate  the  pleadings  of  the  Lord. 
A  child  should  hear  the  voice  of  God  before  he  hears  the  interpretation  of 
that  voice  by  the  prophet.  To  reverse  the  order  runs  the  risk  of  making 
the  child's  whole  religious  experience  unnatural,  unreal,  and  morbid.  It 
tires  out  the  religious  susceptibilities  in  advance,  and  sends  them  into  the 
race  weak,  weary  ;  and  they  too  often  come  out  of  it  exhausted  and 
disgusted. 

This  analogy  also  points  out  the  danger  of  trifling  or  delaying,  when 
<Mice  the  call  of  Ood  has  been  clearly  heard  within  the  soul.     To  all 
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who  hear  that  voice  it  says  :  ^*  Now  is  the  accepted  time  ;  now  is  the  day 
of  salvation."     There  is  no  prize  for  loiterers  in  the  spiritual  race. 

Fifth  :  Athletics  teach  devotion  to  an  end.  There  comes  a  time  in 
every  well-contested  race  when  one^s  strength  seems  all  gone  ;  the  muscles 
seem  incapable  of  further  effort ;  the  heart  is  violently  beating  its  protest, 
and  the  lungs  are  exhausted.  Then  the  victory  is  to  him  who,  refusing 
to  pay  any  attention  to  these  things,  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  goal  and  rushes 
toward  it  with  the  resistless  might  of  sheer  determination — seeing  nothing, 
knowing  nothing,  caring  for  nothing  but  that.  This  power  to  make  a 
cherished  end  supreme,  and  through  devotion  to  it  to  exclude  all  else,  is 
the  crowning  virtue  of  the  athlete.     Without  this  all  else  is  of  no  avail. 

The  corresponding  Christian  grace  of  course  is  faith.  Faith  is  not  the 
passive  assent  to  a  list  of  propositions,  but  the  active  devotion  to  an 
unrealized  ideal.  It  is  that  which  in  the  hour  of  weakness  and  weariness, 
in  moments  of  discouragement  and  depression,  enables  the  Christian  to 
^x  his  eyes  upon  Christ,  and  to  do  the  things  that  his  devotion  to  Christ 
calls  for,  whether  he  feels  like  it  or  not ;  whether  it  is  easy  or  hard  ; 
whether  others  appreciate  and  approve,  or  criticise  and  condemn.  Faith 
is  the  grace  of  conflict  as  love  is  the  grace  of  victory.  It  is  the  crowning 
athletic  virtue. 


IV.— PROTESTANTISM   AND    ROMAN  CATHOLICISM   AS 
FACTORS   IN  CIVILIZATION. 

By  Professor  Georos  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D.,  Columbus,  O. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  primarily  a  religious 
movement.  While  the  great  work  of  Luther  and  the  other  leaders  of  those 
heroic  days  affected  every  fibre  of  thought  and  life,  yet  the  first  and  fore- 
most object  of  that  agitation  was  the  re-establishment  of  Christianity  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles.  Indeed,  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  a  religious  movement  has  made  the  Reformation,  with  one  sole 
exception — namely,  the  introduction  of  Christianity — the  greatest  fact  and 
force  in  human  history.  Its  right  and  claim  to  the  second  place  in  the 
records  of  the  past  rest  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  a  revival  of  those  teach- 
ings and  principles  which  made  the  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament  the 
centre  of  the  historical  development  of  the  world,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Judgment  Day.  Of  all  the  agencies  and  elements  that  enter  into  the 
formation  of  character  and  history,  the  religious  is,  in  its  direct  and 
indirect  bearings,  by  far  the  greatest.  For  this  reason  no  sound  philosophy 
of  history  will  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  of  all  the  nations  of  the  past  none 
have  left  a  more  decisive  and  indelible  impression  on  the  history  of  man- 
kind than  has  the  Jewish,  the  people  chosen  of  God  to  become  the  bearers 
of  the  true  religion.     Modern  civilization  in  its  composite  character  owes 
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much  of  its  methods  of  thought  to  the  Greeks,  much  of  its  laws  and  social 
order  to  the  Romans ;  but  its  religion  is  a  spiritual  inheritance  from 
Israel.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  glory  of 
the  Reformation  is  its  revival  of  evangelical  Christianity,  and  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  its  importance  far  surpasses  even  such  an  event  as  the 
French  Revolution. 

But  the  Reformation  was  a  good  deal  more  than  a  purely  religious  move- 
ment. In  the  nature  of  the  case  this  could  not  have  been  otherwise* 
Religion,  if  it  is  genuine,  brings  under  its  spell  and  influence  the  whole 
man  in  the  entirety  of  his  thought,  life,  and  being.  It  is  simply  unthink- 
able that  a  religious  agitation  like  that  of  the  Reformation  should  not  have 
worked  radical  changes  in  the  civilization  and  culture,  the  sciences  and  the 
arts,  the  literature,  the  philosophy,  the  education  and  all  other  expressions 
anS  agencies  of  human  activity  and  progress  ;  and  in  reality  such  a  wide- 
reaching  influence  has  been  exerted  by  the  Reformation.  The  character, 
istic  and  distinguishing  difference  between  the  civilization  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  that  of  modem  times  consists  in  this,  that  the  former  was 
developed  and  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  Roman  Catholicism;  the  latter,  on 
the  whole,  by  the  spirit  of  evangelical  Protestantism.  The  influence  of 
Protestantism  has  been  much  wider  and  deeper  than  the  number  of  even 
its  nominal  adherents.  All  those  ideas  and  ideals  which  control  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  age,  with  a  force  more  powerful  than  the  written 
laws  of  nations,  have  originated  in,  and  are  controlled  by,  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism.  The  aggressive  and  progressive  factor  in  modem  civiliza- 
tion has  sprang  from  the  sacred  soil  of  Wittenberg  and  Geneva.  In  the 
development  of  modern  civilization  there  has  been  most  decidedly  a  rule 
of  the  minority.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not  only  not  exerted 
an  influence,  anything  at  all  in  proportion  to  its  millions  of  adherents,  but 
she  has,  on  the  whole,  assumed  only  a  negative  position  over  against  the 
achievements  of  modern  science  and  culture,  cither  ignoring  these  alto- 
gether, or  adjusting  herself  as  best  she  could.  At  best,  she  has  antago- 
nized them  and  assumed  a  hostile  position  over  against  their  claims.  A 
positive  force  in  modem  civilization  that  Church  has  not  been.  In  this 
we  have  only  another  evidence  of  the  fact  that  mere  masses  and  multitudes 
are  not  the  measure  of  influence,  but  that  principles  are. 

To  what  an  extent  those  factors  and  forces  which  really  direct  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  age  are  under  Protestant  control,  or  at  any  rate 
not  under  Roman  Catholic,  can  be  readily  seen  by  a  reference  to  two  or 
three  of  leading  prominence,  such  aa  education,  letters,  and  politics.  It 
is  a  signiflcant  fact  that  those  three  countries  which  are  beyond  any  and 
every  doubt  the  leading  powers  on  the  globe — namely,  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  are  distinctively  Protestant  in  character,  not  indeed 
in  the  sense  that  they  have  no  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  but  that  their 
public  spirit  and  life  as  active  factors  and  forces  in  the  ups  and  downs  of 
modem  history  are  in  touch  and  tone  with  the  principles  of  Protestantism. 
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On  the  other  hand,  France,  as  a  political  power,  is  in  no  sympathy  with  the 
aims  and  ambitions  of  Rome,  however  much  the  majority  of  the  French 
people  may  cling  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Italy  ever  since  1870  has  been 
waging  war  with  the  Vatican.  Aostro-Uungary,  the  only  Catholic  power 
that  shows  any  tendency  of  favoring  the  pUns  of  the  Pope,  is  in  daily 
danger  of  disintegration  from  innate  weakness,  and  lives  only  by  the 
charity  of  Protestant  Germany,  being  compelled  ever  by  political  necessity, 
through  the  Dreibund,  to  steady  the  arms  of  Italy,  the  bitter  foe  of  the 
Vatican.  On  the  great  and  international  chessboard  of  politics  the  inter- 
ests of  Roman  Catholicism  no  longer  influence  the  moves.  On  local  issues, 
and  under  peculiar  surroundings,  the  splendid  organization  of  that  Church 
may  exert  a  directive  or  controlling  power,  as  was  the  case  in  the  modus 
Vivendi  following  the  close  of  the  Kulturkampf  in  Germany  a  few  years 
ago  ;  but  even  such  power  has  not  the  virtue  of  permanency.  Wherever 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  had  unlimited  opportunity  of  developing 
political  forces  subservient  to  her  ends  and  aims,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Central  and  South  American  countries,  she  has  exhibited  a  remarkable 
inability  to  do  so.  If  anything,  this  state  of  affairs  proves  that  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  the  political  forces  of  the  modem  world  are  in  origin  and 
character  anjrthing  but  Roman  Catholic. 

The  same  status  is  found  in  the  departments  of  education  and  literature. 
Certainly  of  all  the  agencies  that  have  been  controlling  and  still  do  control 
modem  life  and  activity,  none  have  been  more  powerful  than  these.  Yet 
it  is  as  singular  as  it  is  significant  that  in  neither  of  these  is  Roman 
Catholicism  a  leader.  The  most  cultured  and  educated  nations  on  the 
globe  are  either  Protestant  or  at  any  rate  not  Roman  Catholic ;  while 
among  those  nations  that  claim  to  be  Christian  and  civilized,  ignorance 
and  illiteracy  reign  supreme  only  in  Roman  Catholic  lands.  The  same  is 
tme  of  higher  education.  The  leadership  in  this  belongs,  as  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all,  to  Grermany,  and  that  to  Protestant  Germany.  The  twenty- 
one  German  universities,  although  fully  half  a  dozen  of  them  have  Roman 
Catholic  theological  faculties,  are  throughout  imbued  with  Protestant 
principles  and  the  Protestant  spirit  of  progress.  At  a  recent  Catholic 
congress  a  speaker  lamented  the  fact  that  even  in  the  Catholic  University 
of  Freiburg  there  was,  outside  of  the  theological  faculty,  only  one  pro- 
fessor who  could  be  regarded  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church.  The  reason 
for  this  b  not  that  the  govemments  favor  the  appointment  of  Protestants, 
but  in  the  competition  for  scholastic  honors  «nd  literary  distinction,  based 
upon  real  merit  in  research,  which  in  the  canons  of  German  literary  and 
university  ethics  is  the  tine  qua  non  of  success  and  recognition,  the  spirit 
of  Roman  Catholics  cannot  obtain  and  yet  remain  tme  to  itself.  Recent 
statistics  have  shown  that  while  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Grermany  consti- 
tute about  one-tliird  of  the  population,  that  Church  contributes  only  about 
one-fifth  or  less  to  the  university  attendance  and  to  the  professional 
careers.     An  example  of  this  sort,  where  the  opportunities  are  alike  for 
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each  of  tlie  two  groat  rival  cliurcheSy  but  are  not  proportionally  improved 
1)y  them,  shows  that  naturally  between  Roman  Catholicism  and  modern 
research,  higher  education,  and  culture,  an  inner  harmony  does  not  exist, 
and  that  these  great  moulders  and  directors  of  the  modern  world  are  also 
in  a  closer  inner  connection  with  Protestant  tenets  and  teachings. 

How  little  the  literature  of  the  day  is  Roman  Catholic  in  origin  or 
sympathy,  can  be  readily  seen  by  a  reference  to  that  all-powerful  mover 
of  men's  hearts  and  minds,  the  periodic  press.  It  is  almost  a  modem 
wonder  that  Roman  Catholicism,  with  its  millions  of  adherents  and  mag- 
nificent organization,  holds  such  an  insignificant  position  in  the  journalism 
and  the  magazine  literature  of  the  times.  With  all  their  skill  and  schem- 
ing the  authorities  of  that  Church  have  never  been  able  to  make  the  press 
to  any  great  degree  subservient  to  their  purposes.  That  Church  does  not 
lack  periodicals  and  papers,  but  not  one  of  these  can  fairly  be  regarded 
as  a  leader  in  the  thought  and  work  of  the  day.  All  the  great  journals 
and  magazines  are  either  neutral  in  religious  matters,  although  the  great 
majority  in  their  comments  on  questions  of  public  and  private  morals, 
indicate  the  influence  of  Protestant  ethics  ;  or  they  are  avowedly  Protes- 
tant. Indeed,  what  is  true  in  this  connection  is  true  in  regard  to  all  the 
features  of  modem  life,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  the  special  bless- 
ings of  our  civilization  and  culture.  Among  all  the  scholars,  thinkers, 
inventors,  investigators  and  others  who  have  contributed  to  make  the 
modem  world  what  it  is,  there  are  few,  if  any,  adherents  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Some  from  those  ranks  may  have  been  good  imitators  and 
followers,  skilfully  adapting  new  achievements  to  the  ends  of  that  com- 
munion, but  of  the  leaders  scarcely  one  has  been  furnished  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  fact,  it  will  go  without  contradiction,  that  the  positive  force 
in  modem  civilization,  in  so  far  as  this  can  in  any  way  be  said  to  have  had 
any  connection  with  religion  and  Christianity,  has  been,  and  is,  Protes- 
tant. On  the  whole,  Roman  Catholicism  has  assumed,  over  against  modern 
thought  and  life,  only  a  negative  attitude,  adjusting  itself  in  so  far  as  this 
has  been  possible. 

This  Roman  Catholic  thinkers  themselves  recognize  and  are  now  deter- 
niined  to  change.  Within  the  last  ten  years  a  singular  movement  has 
been  inaugurated  in  Germany,  which  aims  at  nothing  more  or  less  than  to 
bring  modem  life  and  thought  in  subjection  to  the  spirit  and  tendencies 
of  Rome.  The  means  employed  for  this  end  is  the  proposed  reconstruc- 
tion of  modern  science,  scholarship,  and  thought  in  general,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  that  Church.  Probably  the  best  illustration  of  this  new  work  is 
the  historical  school  of  Janssen,  who  aims  to  prove  at  the  hand  of  authentic 
*nd  correct  historical  sources  that  the  Reformation  was  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  ever  befell  Europe,  and  while  it  was  the  source  of  all  the  ills 
of  modem  life,  whatever  of  good  has  been  preserved  is  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  Roman  Catholicism.  However  little  we  may  hope  or  fear  from 
*bi8  new  departure,  the  practical  end  of  which  is  the  proposition  that  the 
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evils  of  modem  society  cannot  be  healed  except  by  a  return  to  the  mother 
Church,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  school  is  evidence 
enough  that  Roman  Catholics,  too,  acknowledge  the  predominance  of  the 
Protestant  spirit  in  modem  times  and  generations. 

Now  all  this  cannot  be  accidental.  There  must  be  a  why  and  a  where- 
fore for  facts  so  important ;  and,  in  reality,  this  status  of  affairs  does 
stand  in  the  closest  possible  connection  with  the  inner  character  and  spirit 
of  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism.  The  latter  having  set  up  its 
false  standards  of  pope,  council,  and  ecclesiastical  decree,  cannot  but  be 
in  constant  fear  that  research  and  investigation  will  produce  results  con- 
tradicting these  erroneous  standards.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  progress 
and  enterprise  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Then  the  Church  does  the  thinking  for  her  members,  presenting  a  set  of 
beliefs  and  creeds  as  a  faii  accompli  for  blind  acceptance.  There  is  no 
encouragement  for  independent  thought,  for  further  study  and  investiga- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Protestantism  in  making  religion  a  matter  of 
the  individual's  relation  to  his  God,  naturally  constitutes  a  stimulus  to 
thought.  Making  the  man  individually  responsible  for  his  creeds  and 
deeds  makes  him  in  his  conscience  bound  to  think  and  study.  Naturally 
Protestantism  favors  progress  and  further  research.  Having  set  up  the 
standard  of  the  truth,  the  Word  of  God,  and  it  alone,  its  own  interests 
demand  active,  intelligent,  and  reasonable  adherence,  encouraging  all 
advance  and  progress  in  thought  and  work,  knowing  that  all  true  progress 
and  advancement  not  only  cannot  contradict,  but  only  place  in  a  clearer 
light  the  great  teachings  of  God's  Revelation. 

But  while  Protestantism  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  modem  civiliza- 
tion, and  as  the  revival  of  the  principles  of  original  Christianity  has  been 
the  sources  of  the  greatest  blessings,  it  has  by  no  means  been  the  sole 
active  agent,  and  is  by  no  means  responsible  for  the  evils  that  exist  yet  in 
such  abundance.  This  both  its  false  friends  and  its  foes  would  like  to 
have  men  believe.  Among  Roman  Catholic  writers  it  is  considered  as 
equivalent  to  an  axiom  that  the  Reformation  was  practically  a  revolution, 
a  rebellion  against  legitimate  authority,  and  accordingly  the  absolute  sway 
of  individualism  subjected  to  no  authority  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  Not 
infrequently  is  it  claimed  that  the  French  Revolution  was  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  Reformation,  the  fact  being  entirely  ignored  that  it  was 
Roman  Catholic  France  which  enacted  this  greatest  tragedy  of  modem 
history.  Liberalism,  rationalism,  socialism,  and  all  the  other  evils  of  the 
body  politic  are  directly  traced  to  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  the  other 
reformers.  This  fire  is  fed  by  false  adherents,  and  a  good  principle 
cannot  be  damaged  worse  than  by  an  abuse  in  the  house  of  its  pretended 
friends.  The  rationalist  Bretschneider  dedicated  his  dogmatics  to  the 
**  manes"  of  Luther;  the  rationalistic  Protestant  Verein  of  Germany 
appeals  to  his  name  ;  and  the  new  radical  school  of  Ritschl  pretends  to  be 
the  restorer  of  his  true  teachings. 
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Yet  all  this  is  based  upon  a  totally  false  conception  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  of  evangelical  Christianity.  It  is  the  very 
opposite  of  truth  that  the  Reformation  overthrew  all  authority,  and  thus 
permitted  individualism  untrammelled  and  unfettered  to  run  riot.  The 
principle  of  authority  obtains  in  genuine  Protestantism  more  than  it  docs 
in  Roman  Catholicism.  It  is  true  that  the  Reformation  threw  aside  the 
claims  and  authority  of  Papacy  ;  but  in  the  room  of  the  fafse  authority 
thus  discarded  it  substituted  the  true  authority — namely,  the  Word  of 
Revelation.  The  formal  principle  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  evangeli- 
cal churches  is,  that  the  Word  of  God,  and  it  alone,  is  the  guide  and  norm 
of  faith  and  life.  Any  Protestantism  based  on  another  standpoint  has  no 
legitimate  or  historic  right  to  the  name  ;  and,  accordingly,  all  those  move- 
ments in  biblical  criticism,  the  social,  literary,  and  educational  world,  and 
ebewhere,  which  proceed  from  the  premises  that  man  is  not  bound  by  the 
authority  of  the  Word,  are  not  the  legitimate  and  lawful  outcome  of  the 
Reformation  or  of  true  Protestantism.  These  are  anything  but  negative 
ia  character  ;  essentially  they  are  conservative  and  positive.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  negative  in  so  far  as  they  reject  the  teachings  and  tenets  of 
Rome,  but  these  negative  features  are  merely  preliminary  and  preparatory 
to  tlie  real  work  of  evangelical  Protestantism — that  of  re-establishing  and 
restoring  the  original  teachings  of  Scripture  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and 
lives  of  the  people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  general  prevalence  of 
the  name  **  Protestant"  is  somewhat  unfortunate.  While  in  itself  it  is  a 
positive  term,  yet  historically  it  is  of  a  negative  character  ;  and  in  Ger- 
many, the  original  home  of  the  word,  it  has  generally  been  displaced  by 
the  more  acceptable  term  **  Evangelical.'* 

If  such  has  been  the  mission  and  province  of  Protestantism  in  the  past, 
it  requires  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  prophet's  son  to  predict  what  its  mission 
and  work  must  be  in  the  future.     The  solution  of  the  almost  numberless 
problems  in  the  public  life  of  the  nations  will  depend  upon  the  spread  of 
Protestant  principles  ;  and  this  for  the  simple  and  sole  reasons  that  genuine 
Evangelical  Protestantism  seeks  the  one  end,  of  making  the  toachings  and 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  actual  realities  in  the  life  of  the  nations  and  of 
the  individuals.     Only  Evangelical  Christianity  can  solve  the  problems  of 
the  day,  because  only  the  teachings  of  Christ  can  be  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  time  as  well  as  of  eternity.     An  illustrative  example  is  found  in 
that  problem  which  is  most  prominent  before  the  world  at  present — the 
social  question.     Purely  scientific  economics  cannot  solve  it,  because  it  is 
wore  than  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.      Force  cannot  solve  it,  as 
experience  has  proved.     The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  notwithstanding  its 
recent  loud  claims,  cannot  solve  it,  because,  as  appears  from  its  views  on 
monasticisra,  it  does  not  entertain  Biblical  views  of  labor.     Only  Evangeli- 
cal Christianity,  the  leading  tenet  of  whose  practical  work  must  bo  the 
command  of  the  Lord  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  has  within  itself 
the  possibility  of  a  solution,  in  such  a  degree  as  this  ideal  can  be  realized 
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in  actual  life.  The  social  problem  is  fundaineD tally  a  moral  and  ethical 
question  and  not  one  of  political  economy,  merely  to  be  discussed  on  the 
basis  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Only  a  Christian  solution  can 
settle  that  question  satisfactorily. 

In  this  way  the  interests  of  true  civilization  and  culture  are  identical 
with  the  interests  of  genuine  Evangelical  Protestantism,  simply  because  the 
latter  is  the  exponent  and  expression  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  The  progress  of  human  society  is  identic^  with  the  progress  of 
Protestantism. 


v.— ELEMENTS  OF  EFFECTIVE  PREACHING. 
Bt  Rev.  R.  T.  Cross,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

By  effective  preaching  we  do  not  understand  that  preaching  which  simply 
draws  a  crowd,  or  which  simply  draws  to  itself  human  praise,  or  which 
simply  draws  wealth  and  fashion,  or  which  simply  draws  tears  by  arousing 
deep  feeling  and  stirring  the  emotions.  Effective  preaching  may  do  these 
things,  but  if  these  are  the  limits  of  its  effectiveness  then  the  pulpit  is  on 
a  level  with  the  theatre,  for  the  theatre  is  effective  in  all  these  directions. 

By  effective  preaching  we  understand  that  preaching  which  draws  men 
to  Christ  and  which  builds  them  up  in  Christ,  which  makes  bad  men  good 
and  good  men  better,  which  edifies,  or  builds  up  the  Church,  which  does 
indeed  arouse  deep  feeling  and  stirs  the  emotions,  but  which  does  it  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  And  it  so  docs  it  that  when  feelings  and  emotions  have 
passed  away  like  the  morning  dew,  as  they  surely  will,  there  shall  be  left 
a  crystallized  residuum  of  earnest  purpose  and  determined  resolution  to 
live  a  better  life. 

The  first  element  of  such  preaching  is  that  it  be  scriptural,  scriptural 
as  opposed  to  the  preaching  of  science,  natural  or  social.  Science  can  be 
effectively  and  extensively  used  for  illustration,  but  the  bare  preaching  of 
science  is  wofully  ineffective  for  spiritual  results.  It  should  be  scriptural^ 
too,  as  opposed  to  speculative  preaching.  The  writer  once  asked  a  college 
professor  to  give  a  lecture  before  a  teachers'  institute.  He  replied  that  he 
would  if  he  could  take  such  a  subject  as  would  enable  him  to  evolve  the 
lecture  out  of  his  own  consciousness,  instead  of  being  to  the  trouble  of 
looking  up  facts  as  a  basis  for  the  lecture.  A  sermon  that  is  evolved  out 
of  the  preacher's  own  consciousness,  instead  of  being  evolved  from  the 
l>il)le  is  apt  to  be  very  ineffective,  however  beautiful  or  rhetorical  or  forci- 
ble it  may  be.  Such  preaching  does  not  convert  sinners  or  feed  Christians. 
That  our  preaching  should  be  scriptural  in  order  to  be  effective  appears 
from  the  following  considerations  : 

1.  It  is  so  conmaanded.  *'  Preach  the  Word."  **  Preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature."     **  Christ  sent  me  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  with  wis- 
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.  dom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect*' — 
».e.,  should  be  ineffective. 

2.  The  example  of  Christ,  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  most  effective 
preachers  of  all  ages.  How  often  Christ  in  His  preaching  referred  to  what 
was  written  in  the  Old  Testament  I  Read  the  sermons  of  Peter  on  and 
after  the  Bay  of  Pentecost  and  see  how  largely  he  dealt  in  scriptural  facts. 
AVho  have  been  in  the  past,  and  who  are  to-day  the  most  effective  preach- 
ers \  Agree  on  the  list  and  then  see  if  they  are  not  those  whose  preaching 
has  been,  or  is,  eminently  scriptural. 

3.  And  there  is  also  a  plain  philosophical  reason  why  scriptural  preach- 
ing IB  effective.  It  is  because  the  Bible  has  authority  with  most  of  our 
hearers.  Peter's  hearers  believed  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  so  wisely 
and  so  largely  quoted.  Most  of  our  hearers  believe  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments.  Not  only  do  they  contain  the  Word  of  God,  but  our 
hearers  believe  that  they  contain  it.  Hence,  just  so  far  as  we  sustain  our 
propositions  and  assertions  by  scriptural  proof,  so  far  they  are  convincing 
and  effective  with  the  mass  of  our  hearers. 

4.  And  God  has  promised  that  His  Word  shall  not  be  ineffective.  It 
shall  not  return  unto  him  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  He 
pleases,  and  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  he  sends  it.  **  Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star,"  said  Emerson.  Hitch  your  preaching  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  it  will  be  effective  preaching. 

The  second  element  of  effective  preaching  that  we  name  is  that  it  be  illui- 
iroHve,  The  particular  and  the  concrete  are  vastly  more  interesting  to  the 
average  mind  than  the  general  and  the  abstract.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this. 
Men  and  women  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  in  this  respect.  We 
have  all  noticed  how  people  begin  to  give  better  attention  when  a  speaker 
passes  from  general  statements  to  illustrative  facts.  Some  preachers  illus- 
trate very  little  if  any.  In  this  they  are  wise  above  the  Bible  and  above 
Christ  Himself.  The  Bible  is  an  effective  book  largely  because  it  is  so  full 
of  illustrations.  Its  stories,  its  biographies,  its  histories,  its  parables  are 
all  vivid  illustrations  of  general  truths.  The  preaching  of  Christ  abounded 
in  illustrations,  and  without  a  parable,  without  an  illustration  He  did  not 
^)eak  to  the  people.  His  miracles,  too,  were  impressive  illustrations,  in 
the  form  of  object  lessons. 

But  there  are  illustrations  and  illustrations.  There  is  a  choice  of  illus- 
trations and  a  choice  of  methods  in  using  them.  To  illustrate  means  to 
make  bright,  or  illuminate.  Illustrations  should  throw  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, just  as  the  footlights  of  a  stage,  hid  from  view  themselves,  throw 
light  on  whatever  is  on  the  stage.  Often  an  illustration,  condensed  into 
one  or  two  sentences  or  words,  can  be  made  to  throw  a  sudden  flash  of 
light,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  dark  night,  upon  the  whole  landscape 
of  tmth  that  one  is  presenting. 

Illustrations  should  be  drawn  first  of  all  from  the  Bible,  and  when  thus 
drawn  one's  preaching  is  both  scriptural  and  illustrative.     Next  to  the 
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Bible  they  should  be  drawn  from  nature,  which  is  God's  other  Bible,  and 
a  wonderfully  prolific  one  for  illustrative  purposes.  The  writer's  favorite 
natural  science  is  mineralogy.  By  continued  careful  thought  he  found  in 
the  crystal  illustrations  of  moral  truth  sufficient  for  fifty  short  sermons  to 
children.  History  is  a  prolific  source  of  illustration,  especially  the  inci- 
dents of  the  history  of  the  present  as  they  are  spread  before  us  in  the 
papers.  **  The  Bible  and  the  Newspaper'*  is  the  title  of  a  book  by 
Spurgeon,  in  which  important  Bible  truths  are  illustrated  by  incidents 
which  the  newspaper  brought  to  the  author  during  a  period  of  three 
months.  The  daily  life  of  our  hearers,  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  street, 
in  the  shop  is  another  fruitful  source  of  eSectiTe  illustrations,  all  the  more 
effective  because  we  can  preface  them  with  the  words,  **  You  know." 
Familiarity  on  the  part  of  our  hearers  with  the  facts  of  an  illustration  adds 
greatly  to  its  effectiveness,  whOe  familiarity  with  the  use  of  those  facts  as 
an  illustration  takes  away  from  their  effectiveness. 

The  Bible,  nature,  history,  daily  life — Christ  drew  illustrations  from  all 
these  sources  ;  so  should  we.  As  the  eagle  rises  on  high  and  scans  the 
earth  far  and  near  for  her  prey,  so  we,  from  a  high  view  point,  should  scan 
all  departments  of  human  life,  and  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  for 
effective  illustrations,  to  use  as  feathers  for  our  arrows  of  truth,  to  wing 
them  on  their  way. 

A  third  element  of  effective  preaching  is  the  personal  element.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean  indulging  in  personalities,  or  that  other  offensive  form  of 
the  personal  element  which  we  call  egotism,  but  that  interesting  form  of  it 
which  we  call  experience.  It  is  related  to  both  the  scriptural  and  the  illus- 
trative elements.  Our  preaching  must  be  scriptural,  but  to  be  effective 
the  Scripture  must  first  be  digested  and  assimilated  by  us.  We  must  experi- 
ence it.  It  must  pass  through  our  personality.  Personal  experience  is  not 
only  interesting,  it  is  effective,  as  we  have  all  noticed  in  times  of  revival. 
Sermons  evolved  out  of  our  own  consciousness  are  not  effective,  but  ser- 
mons evolved  out  of  the  Bible  and  passed  through  our  consciousness,  our 
personality,  are  effective.  How  full  the  sermons  and  letters  of  Paul  were 
of  this  personal  element,  which  was  not  egotism,  though  it  sometimes  looks 
like  it  on  the  surface.  In  listening  for  years  to  Charles  G.  Finney  there 
seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  no  end  to  the  effective  uses  which  he  could 
make  of  his  own  experience,  especially  of  his  experience  in  conversion.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  personification  of  some  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  power. 

If  in  giving  an  illustration  one  can  tell  something  that  he  has  seen,  it 
adds  effectiveness  to  it,  still  more  so  if  he  can  introduce  the  personality  of 
his  hearer.  A  minister  used  a  certain  Rocky  Mountain  view  as  an  illustra- 
tion while  preaching  at  the  East.  A  theological  professor,  who  rarely 
used  illustrations  himself,  was  in  the  audience  and  his  face  lighted  up  with 
great  interest  and  enthusiasm  because  he  had  been  there  and  had  seen  that 
view  himself.     But  the  personal  element  must  be  used  cautiously.     One 
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would  not  care  to  sit  under  the  preaching  of  a  minister  who  lugged  into 
every  sermon  something  about  what  he  saw  when  he  was  in  Europe. 
Somebody  said  that  he  could  stand  seventy  or  eighty  meals  of  hasty 
pudding,  but  he  did  not  want  it  for  a  regular  diet. 

Another  element  of  effective  preaching  is  earnestness.  To  be  earnest  one 
must  be  sincere  ;  he  must  be  intellectually  honest,  believing  with  all  his 
heart  what  he  preaches,  and  believing  that  it  is  vitally  important  for  others 
to  believe  it.  This  begets  enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm,  as  one  has  said,  does 
not  necessarily  foam  at  the  mouth.  It  may  be  a  quiet  enthusiasm  and  yet 
very  effective.  Sincerity  and  enthusiasm  make  one  earnest.  It  is  a  high 
compliment  to  our  preaching  when  any  one  says  :  "  He  preaches  as  though 
he  believed  what  he  said."  There  may  not  often  be  tears  in  our  eyes, 
but  if  we  are  in  earnest,  there  will  be  genuine  tears  in  the  voice. 

Earnestness  is  necessary  to  effective  preaching,  because  warning  men  of 
their  danger  is  so  important  a  factor  in  preaching.  **  Son  of  man,  I  have 
made  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel :  therefore  hear  the  word  at 
My  month,  and  give  them  warning  from  Me.  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked, 
Thou  shalt  surely  die  ;  and  thou  givest  him  not  warning,  nor  speakest  to 
warn  the  wicked  from  his  wicked  way,  to  save  his  life  ;  the  same  wicked 
man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity  ;  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thy  hand" 
(Ezek.  iii.  17,  18).  Our  warnings  to  men  of  danger  to  life  or  limb  are 
not  effective  if  they  see  that  we  are  not  earnest  in  tone  and  manner.  A 
collie  president  was  in  an  upper  story  of  a  city  business  block  that  was 
on  fire.  He  heard  someone  below  say,  *'  Fire  !"  But  it  was  so  faint  that 
he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  slight  delay  cost  him  his  life.  Had  the 
cry  been  a  ringing  one  he  would  have  heeded  it.  For  three  years  Paul 
preached  publicly  and  from  house  to  house  in  Ephesus,  and  warned  men, 
with  tears,  night  and  day.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  preaching  was 
effective. 

Earnestness  is  far  better  than  faultlessness  of  style  and  delivery.  There 
is  a  certain  kind  of  faultlessness  in  preaching  which  is  in  itself  a  fault,  and 
which  is  a  great  detriment  to  success.  The  want  of  true  heart-earnestness 
is  an  awful  fault,  for  which  no  other  kind  of  faultlessness  can  atone. 
Earnestness  covers  a  multitude  of  faults.  Add  the  element  of  earnestness 
to  a  clear  conception  of  the  truth  and  there  will  be  an  effective  delivery. 
It  may  not  always  be  elegant,  but  effectiveness  is  better  than  elegance. 
"  The  Crod  that  answereth  by  fire,  let  Him  be  God,"  and,  adds  Spurgeon, 
**  The  man  who  has  the  tongue  of  fire  let  him  be  God's  minister."  Says  the 
Bame  writer  :  **  Be  earnest  and  you  will  seem  to  be  earnest."  **  A  burn- 
ing heart  will  soon  find  for  itself  a  flaming  tongue."  **  We  should  be  clad 
with  zeal  as  with  a  cloak."  *'  We  ought  to  be  all  alive  and  always  alive 
— a  pillar  of  light  and  fire  should  be  the  preacher's  fit  emblem." 

The  last  element  of  effective  preaching  that  we  mention  is  spirituality. 
This  is  closely  related  to  earnestness  and  yet  distinct  from  it.  A  person 
may  be  earnest  without  being  very  spiritual.     Wicked  men  are  sometimes 
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tremendously  in  earnest.  A  business  man  said  to  the  writer  :  ''  I  am  re- 
ligious but  not  spiritual."  That  is  the  trouble  with  many  ministers  and 
with  much  of  our  preaching.  Such  preaching  is  not  apt  to  be  effective. 
We  are  told  to  be  spiritually  minded  ;  and  every  minister  needs  to  obey  that 
exhortation. 

But  what  is  spiritual-mindedness  f  It  is  difficult  to  tell.  There  are  some 
gems  that  have  a  color  of  wonderful  beauty  and  richness  which  attracts 
attention  at  once.  But  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  chemist  to  lay  his  hand 
on  the  substance  that  gives  the  color  and  tell  what  it  is.  So  it  is  difficult 
to  define  in  precise  terms  that  aromaof  Christliness  which  is  so  marked  in 
the  preaching  of  the  spiritually-minded  minister,  and  which  is  so  effective  in 
commending  the  Grospel  message.  It  is  the  quintessence  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian graces,  especially  of  the  gentler  ones.  It  is  Christ  shining  through 
us,  causing  our  faces  to  glow  and  our  very  words  and  tones  to  vibrate  with 
His  love.  It  may  not  lead  us  to  pound  the  pulpit,  or  saw  the  air,  or 
scream  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  but  there  is  power  in  it  nevertheless,  a  power 
that  goes  to  the  heart,  such  power  as  there  is  in  the  gentle  rain,  the  balmy 
wind,  the  life-giving  sunshine.  Preaching  that  is  saturated  with  spirit- 
uality has  a  penetrating  power,  like  some  kinds  of  oil.  It  will  often  pen- 
etrate the  hardest  crust  of  indifference  and  worldliness.  It  will  soften  the 
harsh  asperities  of  the  human  heart,  and  disarm  criticism,  for  no  one  feels 
like  criticising  the  warm-hearted  brotherly  love  which  goes  with  it. 

How  shall  we  get  this  element  of  spirituality  ?  By  abiding  with  Christ 
By  saturating  our  sermons  and  the  preparation  of  them  with  prayer.  By 
isolating  ourselves  at  times  from  the  world  and  from  worldly  affairs,  and 
becoming  surcharged  with  the  Divine  electricity,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
so  that  when  we  come  before  the  people  that  Divine  power  shall  flow  from 
us  to  them,  and  on  its  current  carry  the  living  truth  to  their  hearts. 

There  are  other  elements  of  effective  preaching,  but  these  are  among 
the  chief  ones,  and  our  preaching  will  be  more  effective  thim  it  ie  tg  t!ie  ' 
extent  to  which  we  make  it  more  scriptural  and  iUnstratke,  introducing 
more  of  the  right  kind  of  personal  element,  and  by^jitn  seeming  merely, 
but  being,  more  earnest  and  more  spirituaL         y^ 


Individuality,  so  much  in  demand  now,  is  constantly  becoming  more 
difficult.  The  school,  society,  politics,  socialism  tend  to  repress  individ- 
uality and  peculiarity.  Of  Schliemann,  Professor  Virchow  says  :  *  *  It  always 
fills  us  with  admiration  and  joy  if,  in  this  era  of  the  richest  development  of 
human  activity  the  world  has  ever  seen,  persons  succeed,  by  means  of  their 
own  effort,  in  working  their  way  through  the  masses,  and  at  the  same  time 
fully  retaining  their  peculiar  individuality,  and  even  developing  it. ' ' — Stuck* 
enherg. 
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SERMONIC    SECTION. 


THE  DIVIMITV  IN  EUlCAlinTT.* 
By  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.  [Congrbga- 

tional],  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Jetua  ansvuered  them.  Is  it  not  written  in 
your  law,  I  said,  Ye  are  gods  f  If  Be 
edUed  them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word 
of  God  came,  and  the  scripture  cannot 
be  broken;  say  ye  of  Him,  whom  the 
Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the 
world.  Thou  blasphemest;  because  I 
said,  I  am  the  Son  of  Ood.-^ohn  x. 
84,  85,  86. 

Thb  context  and  argmnent  is  this  : 
Jesus  Christ  has  declared  that  He  will 
give  unto  His  sheep  eternal  life ;  and 
that  no  one  can  pluck  them  out  of  His 
hand,  because  He  and  His  Father  are 
one ;  and  the  Father  who  gives  these 
sheep  to  His  care  and  keeping  is  greater 
than  all  the  forces  that  are  leagued 
against  them.  Thereat  the  Jews  took 
up  stones  to  stone  Him,  saying.  Being  a 
man.  Thou  makest  Thyself  equal  with 
God.  And  Christ  answers  with  our 
text.  He  refers  them  back  to  the  Old 
Testament,  which.  He  says,  declares  of 
the  judges  of  Israel,  of  the  men  to 
whom  the  inspiration  of  Qod  came,  that 
they  are  divine.  '*  Why,  then."  He 
says,  "  do  you  accuse  Me  of  blasphemy 
because  I  claim  divinity  ?"  It  is  im- 
possible to  consider  this  a  mere  play 
upon  the  word ;  that  Christ  uses  the 
word  €k>d  in  one  sense  in  one  paragraph 
and  in  another  sense  in  the  paragraph 
immediately  following.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
sacred  pun.  Ko,  no ;  the  argument  is 
dear  and  unmistakable.  According  to 
your  Old  Testament  scripture,  He  says, 
the  men  in  whom  and  to  whom  and 
through  whom  the  power  and  grace  of 
God  are  manifested  are  themselves  the 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  If  that 
is  so.  if  the  men  of  olden  times, 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  through  whom 
the  divine  nature  was  manifested — if 
they  are  divine,  do  not  accuse  me  of 

•  Copied  by  pcnni0Bloii  from  the  ChrUtian 
XJpAon, 


blasphemy  because  I  daim  myself  di- 
vinity. If  in  this  passage,  on  the  one 
hand,  Christ  claims  kinship  with  Ckxi, 
on  the  other  He  lifts  the  whole  of 
humanity  up  with  Him  and  makes  the 
same  daim  for  them.  The  religion  of 
the  X31d  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  religion  of  Christianity  and 
of  Judaism,  is  a  religion  of  faith  in 
God.  But  it  is  not  less  truly  a  religion 
of  faith  in  man,  and  of  faith  in  man  be- 
cause man  is  a  child  of  God.  And  the 
one  faith  would  be  utterly  useless  with- 
out the  other.  For  faith  in  Gk>d  is 
effective  because  it  is  accompanied  with 
faith  in  man  as  the  child  of  God. 

And  in  this  faith  in  man  is  the  in- 
spiration of  all  humn  progress.  Failh 
in  man,  I  say.  Faith  sees  something 
which  the  eye  does  not  see.  Faith  sees 
something  which  the  reason  does  not 
perceive.  Faith  is  not  irrational,  but  it 
perceives  a  transcendent  truth,  over  be- 
yond that  which  the  sense  perceives. 
Faith  is  always  intermixed  with  hope 
and  with  a  great,  great  expectation. 
Either  with  a  hope  because  it  sees  some- 
thing which  is  not  yet  but  will  be,  or 
else  with  a  hope  because  it  sees  some- 
thing which  is  not  yet  seen  but  will  be 
seen.  Faith  in  man  is  not  a  belief  that 
man  is  to-day  a  great,  noble  character, 
but  it  is  a  perception  in  man  of  dormant 
possibilities  of  greatness  and  nobility 
which  time  and  God  will  develop.  It 
is  only  the  man  that  has  faith  in  man 
who  can  really  interpret  man.  It  is 
faith  in  man  that  gives  us  all  true  human 
insight.  The  difference  between  a  pho- 
tograph and  a  portrait  is  this  :  The  pho- 
tograph gives  the  outward  feature,  and 
stops  there :  and  most  of  us,  when  we 
stand  in  a  photograph  saloon  to  have 
our  picture  taken,  hide  our  soul  away. 
The  artist  sees  the  soul  behind  the  man, 
knows  him,  understands  something  of 
his  nature,  and  paints  the  soul  that 
looks  out  through  the  eyes.  He  sees  in 
the  man  something  which  the  sun  does 
not  exhibit,  and  makes  that  something 
shine  on  the  canvas.    The  artist  in  lit- 
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erature  sees  an  ideal  humaoitj,  and  in- 
terprets it.  Realism  in  literature  does 
not  portray  the  real  man.  Anthony 
Trollope  pictures  the  Englishman  as  he 
is  to-day,  and  society  as  any  man  may 
take  it  with  a  kodak  :  but  Dickem*  gives 
us  Toby  Veck  and  Tiny  Tim  ;  George 
Eliot,  Adam  Bede  and  Dinah  Morris. 
Men  say  that  no  such  boy  ever  lived  as 
MacDonald  has  portrayed  in  Sir  Gibbie. 
In  every  street  Arab  is  a  possible  Sir 
Gibbie ;  and  MacDonald  has  seen  the 
possible  and  shown  us  what  Christianity 
may  make  out  of  the  street  Arab.  In 
this  perception  of  a  possible  in  man  lies 
the  spirit  of  all  progress  in  science. 
The  man  of  practical  science  laughs  at 
the  notion  of  an  iron  railway  on  which 
steam-cars  shall  travel  faster  than  Eng* 
lish  coaches.  But  the  man  of  faith  in 
men,  who  believes  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  men  to  dominate  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, builds  the  road.  The  man  of  prac- 
tical science  laughs  at  the  notion  that 
we  can  reach  up  our  hand  into  the 
clouds  and  draw  down  the  lightning. 
But  Franklin  does  it.  The  man  of  faith 
is  sometimes  mistaken,  but  he  is  always 
experimenting,  because  he  always  be- 
lieves that  man  to-morrow  will  be  more 
than  man  is  to-day  or  was  yesterday. 
And  all  progress  in  civilization  has  its 
secret  in  this  great  faith  in  man  as  a 
being  that  has  a  mastery,  not  yet  inter- 
preted, not  yet  understood,  not  yet  com- 
prehended in  its  fulness,  over  all  the 
powers  of  nature. 

Now,  is  there  any  ground  or  basis  for 
this  faith  in  man  ?  Have  we  a  right 
to  believe  that  man  is  more  than  he 
seems  to  be,  as  we  see  him  in  the  street 
to-day  ?  Have  we  a  right  to  build  our 
Institutions  and  our  fabrics  on  this  be- 
lief ?  Have  we  a  right  to  think  that 
man  can  govern  himself,  or  must  we  go 
back  and  say  with  Carlyle  and  Ruskin 
and  Voltaire  that  the  great  body  of  men 
are  incompetent  to  govern  themselves, 
and  a  few  wise  rulers  must  govern 
them  ?  Have  we  a  right  to  believe  that 
all  the  progress  that  has  thus  far  been 
made  in  science  is  but  an  augury  of 
progress  far  greater,  reaching  into  the 


illimitable  ?  Have  we  a  right  to  say 
that  these  portraits  of  a  possible  human- 
ity, this  Portia,  this  Toby  Veck.  this 
Tiny  Tim,  this  ideal  man  and  woman, 
are  real  men  and  real  women  in  possi- 
bility, if  not  in  the  actualities  of  life  7 
Or  are  we  to  think  of  them  as  simply 
phantasmagoria  hung  up  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  a  passing  moment  ?  The  Bible 
makes  answer  to  that  question.  The 
Bible  pre-eminently,  but  tlie  great  poets 
and  the  great  prophets  of  all  religions. 
The  Bible,  because  the  poets  and  the 
prophets  of  the  Bible  transcend  the 
poets  and  prophets  of  all  other  religions. 
And  that  declaration  Is  that  man  is  made 
in  the  image  of  €k>d,  and  that  Ckxl 
dwells  in  man  and  is  coming  to  the  man- 
ifestation of  Himself  in  growing,  de- 
veloping, redeemed  humanity.  Our 
Bible  starts  out  with  the  declaration  that 
Gk>d  made  man  in  his  own  image.  The 
poets  take  the  idea  up.  MacDonald 
tells  us,  in  that  beautiful  poem  of  his, 
that  the  babe  came  through  the  blue 
sky  and  got  the  blue  of  his  eyes  as  he 
came ;  Wordsworth,  that  the  child's 
imaginings  are  the  recollected  glory  of 
a  heavenly  home ;  and  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  (Genesis,  that  God 
breathed  His  own  breath  into  the  nos- 
trils of  man  and  made  him  in  the  image 
of  Gk>d.  All  fancy,  all  imaginings. 
But,  my  dear  friends,  there  is  a  truth  in 
fancy  as  well  as  in  science.  We  need 
not  believe  that  this  aspiration  that 
shows  itself  in  the  pure  mind  of  a  little 
child  is  a  trailing  glory  that  he  has 
brought  with  him  from  some  pre-exist- 
ent  state.  We  need  not  think  it  is  a 
physiological  fact  that  the  sky  colored 
the  eyes  of  the  babe  as  the  babe  came 
through.  Nor  need  we  suppose  that 
historically  man  was  a  clay  image  into 
which  God  breathed  a  physical  breath, 
so  animating  him.  But  beyond  all  this 
imagery  is  the  vision  of  the  poet— God 
in  man  ;  a  divine  life  throbbing  in  hu- 
manity ;  man  the  offspring  of  God  ; 
man  coming  forth  from  the  eternal  and 
going  forth  into  the  eternal. 

This  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Bible. 
Starting  with  this,  it  goes  on  with  dec- 
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laraiion  after  dec]ai!ition  based  on  this 
fundamental  doctrine,  that  man  and 
Ood  in  their  essential  moral  attributes 
have  the  same  nature.  It  is  human  ex- 
perience which  is  used  to  interpret  di- 
vine experience.  According  to  pagan 
thought,  God  speaks  to  men  through 
movements  of  the  stars,  through  all  ex- 
ternal phenomena,  through  even  the  en- 
trails of  animals.  Seldom  so  in  the 
Bible,  save  as  when  the  wise  men  fol- 
lowed the  star,  and  then  that  they 
might  come  to  a  divine  humanity.  In 
the  Old  Testament  God  speaks  in 
human  experience,  through  human  ex- 
perience, about  human  experience,  to 
typify  and  interpret  and  explain  Him- 
Holf.  God  is  like  a  nhepherd  that  shep- 
hi  rds  his  flock.  God  is  like  a  king  that 
rules  in  justice.  He  is  like  the  father 
that  provides  for  his  children.  He  is 
like  the  mother  that  comforts  the  weep- 
ing child.  All  the  experiences  of 
humanity  are  taken  in  turn  and  attrib- 
uted to  God.  The  hopes,  the  fears, 
the  sorrows,  the  joys,  the  very  things 
which  we  call  faults  in  men — so  strong 
and  courageous  are  the  old  prophets  in 
this  fundamental  faith  of  theh*8  that 
man  and  Grod  are  alike — the  very  things 
we  call  faults  in  m^  are  attributed  to 
the  Almiglity.  He  is  declared  to  hate, 
to  be  wrathful,  to  be  angry,  to  bo  jeal- 
ous ;  because,  at  the  root,  every  fault  is 
a  virtue  set  amiss  ;  and  the  very  faults 
of  men  have  in  them  something  that  in- 
terprets the  power  and  will  of  €k>d,  as 
the  very  faults  of  a  boy  interpret  the  vir- 
tues of  his  father.  All  through  the  Old 
Testament  God  manifests  Himself 
through  human  experience.  He  speaks 
in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  He  dwells  in  the 
experience  of  men  ;  He  interprets  Him- 
self through  the  life  of  men ;  and. 
finally,  when  this  one  selected  nation 
which  has  a  genius  for  spiritual  truth 
has  been  so  far  educated  that  there  is  no 
danger  that  it  will  go  back  and  worship 
man,  that  it  will  become  a  mere  hero- 
worshipper,  when  it  has  been  so  far  ed- 
ucated that  there  is  no  danger  of  that, 
then  Jesus  Christ  comes  into  the  world 
— God  manifest  in  human  life. 


Who,  then,  is  Jesus  Christ  \  Let 
John  tell  us.  The  Oriental  world  was 
puzzled  about  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  evil.  They  said,  in  brief,  a  good 
Gkxl  cannot  make  a  bad  world.  Out  o^ 
a  good  God,  therefore,  there  have  em- 
anated other  gods,  and  out  of  these  gods 
still  other  gods,  until  at  last  there  came 
to  be  imperfect  gods  or  bad  gods.  And 
the  world  was  made,  some  of  Ihem  said, 
partly  by  a  good  god  and  partly  by  a  bad 
one ;  and  others,  by  an  imperfect  god 
who  was  an  emanation  of  the  perfect 
one.  Of  these  emanations  one  was  Life, 
another  was  Light,  another  was  the 
Word.  And  John,  writing  in  the  ag& 
of  Oriental  philosophy,  uses  the  phrase 
ology  of  Oriental  philosophy  in  ordei 
that  he  might  tell  mankind  who  and 
what  Jesus  Christ  is.  "  In  the  begin*- 
ning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
God."  God  never  was  an  abstraction  ; 
from  the  very  beginning  He  was  a  speak* 
ing  God,  a  living  CM,  a  manifesting 
God,  a  forth-putting  God.  *'  The  same 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All 
things  were  made  by  Him  ;  and  with' 
out  Him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made.  And  this  Word  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  bo- 
held  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father),  full  of  grace 
and  truth. "  Let  me  put  that  into  mod- 
em language.  What  is  it  but  thisT 
From  eternity  God  has  been  a  manifest* 
ing  God.  When  the  fulness  of  time 
came,  God,  that  He  might  manifest 
Himself  to  His  children,  came  into  a 
human  life  and  dwelt  in  a  human  life. 
He  that  had  spoken  here  through  ont 
prophet,  there  through  another  prophet ; 
He  that  had  sent  one  message  in  thit 
direction  and  another  in  that ;  He  that 
had  spoken  through  signs  and  tokens/ 
as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He 
brews  says,  in  divers  manners  and  ii 
fragmentary  utterances— when  the  ful- 
ness of  time  had  come,  He  spoke  in  onf 
perfect  human  life,  taking  entire  pos- 
session of  it  and  making  it  His  own< 
that  He  might  manifest  Himself  in  temif 
of  human  experience  to  humanity.  Oi 
turn  to  Paul  and  let  me  read  you  hi* 
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declaration  :  *'  Let  this  mind  be  in  yon, 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  who, 
being  in  the  form  of  Gk)d,  thought  It  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
Ho  humbled  Himself,  and  became  obe- 
dient unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross."  What  is  this,  again,  but  the 
same  declaration?  God,  desiring  to 
show  Himself  to  humanity,  entered 
into  one  human  life,  became  subject  to 
human  conditions,  shared  the  weak- 
nesses, the  wants,  the  ignorance  of 
humanity,  entered  into  and  was  identi- 
fied with  one  human  life. 

Do  I  say,  then,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
a  man  like  other  men?  No.  But  I 
do  say  that  in  their  essential  qualities 
God  and  man  are  identical,  and  God 
entered  into  humanity  that  He  might 
show  to  humanity  what  He  is.  I  do 
say,  not  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man 
like  other  men,  but  that  other  men  may 
become  like  Jesus  Christ.  I  hold  a 
bulb  in  my  one  hand  and  a  tulip  in  my 
other.  Will  any  man  say  to  me,  This 
beautiful  flower  with  all  its  rich  color- 
ing is  like  this  bulb  ?  Oh.  no !  But 
let  the  sun  of  God  shine  long  enough 
on  this  bulb,  put  it  where  it  belongs, 
subject  it  to  the  conditions  of  life,  and 
this  bulb  will  become  like  this  flower. 
Man  is  made  in  the  imago  of  God.  All 
that  is  in  man  that  is  not  in  God's  image 
does  not  belong  to  man's  nature.  Nat- 
ural depravity  ?  There  is  no  natural  de- 
pravity. Depravity  is  unnatural.  De- 
pravity is  contra-natural.  It  is  agaiast 
the  whole  law  of  man's  being.  It  is 
never  wrong  for  any  creature  God  has 
made  to  act  out  the  nature  which  God 
endowed  him  with.  It  is  not  wicked 
for  a  tiger  to  be  ravening.  It  is  not 
wicked  for  a  snake  to  be  sinuous.  It 
is  wicked  for  man  to  be  ravening  or 
sinuous,  because  it  is  against  the  divine 
nature  that  Goil  has  put  in  man.  He 
made  man  for  better  things. 

God  making  man  in  His  own  image, 
God  coming  through  successive  stages, 


manifesting  Himself  in  successive  rela- 
tions of  Himself  in  human  experience, 
God  at  last  disclosing  Himself  in  one 
pure,  sinless,  typical  man  in  order  that 
men  through  that  humanity  mi>?ht  know 
who  and  what  God  is — and  is  that  the 
end  ?  Oh,  no  I  That  is  the  beginnhig, 
only  the  beginning.  For  what  did  God 
come  in  Christ  ?  Simply  to  show  Him- 
self ?  Here  is  a  hospital— all  manner  of 
sick  ;  the  paralytic,  the  consumptive,  the 
fever-stricken.  Is  it  good  news  to  these 
hospital  bed-ridden  ones  if  an  athlete 
comes  in  and  shows  them  his  life,  his 
muscles,  the  purity  of  his  lungs,  the 
health  of  his  constitution,  and  then  goes 
out  ?  But  if  he  comes  in  and  says,  **  My 
friends,  if  you  will  follow  my  directions 
I  will  put  into  you  consumptive  ones 
some  of  the  strength  of  my  lungs  ,  into 
you  fever-stricken  ones  some  of  the 
purity  of  my  blood  ;  into  you  paralytic 
ones  some  of  the  sinew  and  muscle  I 
possess — ^you  can  become  like  me, "  then 
there  is  good  news  in  the  message.  If 
God  came  into  the  world  simply  to  tell 
us  what  God  is  and  what  the  ideal  of 
humanity  is,  the  Gospel  would  be  the 
saddest  message  that  could  be  conceived 
as  delivered  to  the  human  race.  It 
would  add  gloom  to  the  gloom,  dark- 
ness to  the  darkness,  chains  to  the 
chains,  despair  to  despair.  He  comes 
not  merely  to  show  divinity  to  us,  but 
to  impart  divinity  to  us ;  rather,  to 
evolve  the  latent  divinity  which  He  first 
implanted  in  us.  As  God  has  entered 
into  Christ.  He  will  enter  into  me. 
Christ  says  to  me  :  As  I  am  patient,  you 
can  become  patient ;  as  I  am  strong,  you 
can  become  strong  ;  as  I  am  pure,  you 
can  become  pure  ;  as  I  am  the  Son  of 
God,  you  can  become  the  Son  of  God. 
Therefore  His  message  is  the  Gospel  that 
it  is. 

Christ  is  not  a  man  like  other  men.  I 
can  find  in  the  biography  of  Jesus  no 
trace  of  sin.  In  every  other  biography, 
oh,  how  many  traces  1  No  trace  of  re- 
pentance. The  Hebrew  Psalmist 
laments  his  iniquity.  Paul  confesses 
himself  to  be  the  chief  of  sinners. 
Luther,  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  Edwards 
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—go  where  I  will,  in  Uie  biography  of 
all  saiDts  there  are  signs  of  sin  and  in- 
iquity. Never  a  trace  of  repentance  or 
confession  in  Christ.  In  all  others  we 
see  a  struggle  after  (Jod.  **My  heart 
paateth  after  Thee  as  the  hart  panteth 
after  water-brooks. "  "I  count  not  my- 
self to  have  attained,  but,  forgetting 
those  things  that  are  behind,  I  press  for- 
ward toward  the  mark. "  Never  in  the 
written  biography  of  Christ  a  trace  of 
that  aspiration  after  something  not  yet 
reached.  On  the  contrary,  a  great 
peace  and  a  great  possession.  He  says  : 
I  have  come  full  of  life.  I  have  come 
to  give  life.  This  sinless  Christ  comes 
that  He  may  give  to  us  that  which  He 
Himself  possesses ;  that  He  may  take  the 
Mn  out  of  our  lives  and  the  sorrow  out 
of  our  hearts,  and  for  the  yearning  de- 
sire give  a  great,  great  peace.  I  have 
come,  He  says,  that  you  might  have 
life.  How  much.  Lord  and  Master  ? 
Life  more  abundantly.  What  kind  of 
life.  Lord  and  Master  ?  Eternal  life. 
Uas  He  come  with  that  great  life  of  His 
to  give  a  little  and  then  stop  ?  Nay,  to 
sive  all  to  every  one  that  every  one  will 
take. 

I  marvel  to  find  Christian  men  deny- 
ing that  Christ  is  the  type  and  manifes- 
tation and  revelation  of  the  possible  di- 
nnily  in  universal  humanity.  It  is 
written  all  over  the  Bible.  What  says 
Christ  Himself  ?  I  have  come  that  you 
might  have  life,  and  that  you  might 
have  it  more  abundantly.  As  the 
Father  has  sent  Me  into  the  world,  even 
80  I  send  you  into  the  world.  You 
Bhall  be  My  disciples.  You  shall  learn 
of  Me.  You  shall  be  My  followers,  and 
tread  where  I  have  trod.  You  shall 
take  up  My  cross,  and  suffer  as  I  have 
sofferwl.  The  secret  of  my  life  shall  be 
the  secret  of  your  life.  Ye  shall  be  in 
Me.  I  will  abide  with  you.  Ye  shall 
he  as  a  branch  grafted  on  the  vine, 
drawing  the  same  life  as  I  have,  as  out 
of  My  very  veins.  As  the  Father  was 
io  Me,  80  I  and  My  Father  will  come 
wmI  abide  in  you.  He  breathes  upon 
the  disciples  and  tells  them  to  receive 
the  Spirit  that  was  hi  Him  ;  and  in  His 


last  prayer  He  prays  that  they  may 
share  His  glory,  that  they  may  be  one 
with  the  Father  as  He  is  one  with  the 
Father.  Paul  takes  up  the  same  re- 
frain and  repeats  it  over  and  over  again. 
Righteousness  in  man  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  God's  own  righteousness 
coming  out  of  God's  heart  into  human 
hearts.  Ye  shall  be  partakers  of  the  di- 
vine nature.  Ye  shall  be  joint  heirs 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  inheriting 
all  that  Christ  inherited  from  His 
Father.  Ye  shall  have  the  same  spirit 
that  was  in  Christ.  Metaphor  and 
trope  and  figure  are  exhausted  in  the 
endeavor  of  the  Apostle  to  set  forth  this 
sublime  truth.  Christ  is  the  servant  of 
God.  We  are  the  servants  of  God. 
He  is  the  Son  of  God.  We  are  the  sons 
of  God.  He  is  the  light  of  the  world. 
We  are  lights  of  the  world.  He  is  a 
priest  forever.  We  are  priests  perpet- 
ually serving  in  His  temple.  He  fs  the 
one  eternal  sacrifice.  We  are  to  pre- 
sent our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  before 
God.  He  is  dead.  We  are  to  die  with 
Him.  He  has  risen.  We  are  to  rise 
with  Him.  Already  we  sit  in  the 
heavenly  place  with  Christ  Jesus.  We 
are  changed  from  glory  to  glory  into  His 
image.  We  are  predestined  to  be  con- 
formed to  that  image.  We  are  bid  to 
pray  that  we  may  be  rooted  and 
grounded  in  Christ,  that  with  Him  we 
may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God. 

Do  I  say,  then,  that  I  am  equal  to 
Christ  ?  Or  that  I  ever  shall  become 
equal  to  Christ  ?  No  I  Let  me  try  to 
make  this  plain  to  the  child,  and  then 
the  rest  will  perhaps  imderstand  it. 
Here  is  a  great,  great  man.  He  is  a 
great  statesman.  He  is  a  great  poet. 
He  is  a  great  orator.  He  is  a  great 
philosopher.  He  is  a  great  general. 
He  is  Bismarck  and  Gladstone  and 
Dante  and  Napoleon  and  Raphael  and 
Plato  all  combined  in  one.  And  he  has 
children,  and  this  boy  is  a  statesman, 
and  this  boy  is  a  general,  and  this  boy 
is  an  orator,  and  this  boy  is  a  poet,  and 
this  boy  is  an  artist.  No  one  of  them 
comprises  all  the  genius  that  was  in  his 
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father*  but  each  one  has  one  quality  of 
that  father,  and  all  the  boys  together 
reflect  their  father's  nature.  No,  I 
shall  never  be  equal  to  Christ  But  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  my  own 
capacity,  I  may  reflect  even  here  and 
now  something  of  Christ  and  be  really 
Christ-like. 

Christ  is  my  Master.  I  acknowledge 
no  other  Master  than  Him.  I  wish  to 
follow  where  He  leads.  I  gladly  be- 
lieve whatever  Ue  says.  And  I  have 
no  other  ambition— oh,  I  wish  it  were 
true  that  I  never  had  any  other  ambi- 
tion I — than  to  be  like  Him.  But  He 
is  my  Master  because  He  bids  me  fol- 
low where  He  leads,  because  He  gives 
what  I  can  take,  because  He  promises 
what  He  will  yet  fulfil.  I  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  the  centre  of  my  faith,  as  He  is  the 
centre  and  the  source  of  my  life.  But 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  mediaeval 
formula  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  and 
man  mysteriously  joined  together,  be- 
cause to  believe  that  would  be  to  leave 
me  both  without  an  ideal  of  man  which 
I  might  follow,  and  without  a  manifes- 
tation of  God  to  which  I  might  cling. 
In  my  country  home  two  Christians 
quarreled.  An  atheist  went  to  them 
and  said  to  one  of  them,  *'  Your  Christ 
said,  *  Forgive  all  your  enemies  and  love 
one  another.'"  **  Yes,"  he  said, 
"  Christ  was  divine.  He  could.  I  can- 
not." But  there  was  nothing  of  moral 
virtue  that  God  wrought  in  Christ  that 
He  cannot  work  in  you  and  me  if  we 
will  give  Him  time  enough.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  separation  of  God 
and  man  in  Christ  denies  the  real  mani- 
festation of  Gk)d  to  man.  Jesus  called 
His  disciples  to  watch  while  He  wrestled 
with  agony  in  Gethsemane,  and  Dean 
Alford,  speaking  on  Gethsemane,  says 
this  was  the  manifestation  in  Christ  of 
human  weakness.  No  1  no  I  A  thou- 
sand times.  No  I  It  is  the  glorious  mani- 
festation of  that  sympathy  in  God  which 
wants  the  sympathy  of  the  feeblest  of 
His  followers,  as  the  mother  wants  the 
sympathy  and  love  of  the  babe  on  her 
lap.     **  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons 


of  God ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be.  Only  we  shall  be 
like  Him  ;  for  wo  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is."  There  arc  two  things  we  do  not 
know.  Genius  is  always  a  mystery, 
spiritual  genius  the  greatest  mystery  of 
genius,  and  Christ  the  greatest  mystery 
of  all.  We  do  not  know  what  we  shall 
be,  any  more  than  one  who  never  had 
seen  a  garden  could  guess  what  the 
mould  would  be  when  the  spring  had 
finished  its  work.  Those  are  two  things 
we  do  not  know.  But  there  are  two 
things  we  do  know.  We  shall  be  like 
Him.  and  when  we  are  like  Him  we 
shall  see  Ilim  as  He  Is.  We  shall  be 
like  no  imagination  of  Him,  no  de- 
teriorated or  imperfect  conception  of 
Him  ;  but  when  we  come  to  see  Him 
in  all  the  regal  splendor  of  His  charac- 
ter, with  all  the  love,  all  the  justice,  all 
the  purity,  all  the  divine  glory  which  is 
adumbrated  and  shadowed  here  because 
our  eyes  could  not  look  upon  it  and 
still  live — when  we  come  to  see  Him  in 
all  the  glory  of  that  divine  character, 
we  shall  be  like  Him — WK  shau.  be 
LIKE  Him. 


CHABACTEBISTXCS  OF  LUZE'S  OOSFSL 

By  Henry  Evans,  D.D.  [Methodist 
Episcopal],  Editor  op  "The 
Christian  Advocate,"  Dublin, 
Ireland.  Preached  in  Washing- 
ton Square  M.  E.  Church,  New 
York. 

That  thou  mightest  knoto  the  eeriainty 
of  tltose  things  in  which  tTum  ha9t  been 
iTisttmcted. — Luke  i.  8. 

In  these  words  the  third  evangelist 
closes  the  introduction  to  his  gospel,  and 
sums  up  his  purpose  in  writing  it.  To 
reverent  and  thoughtful  readers  of  the 
Word  of  God  the  question  must  often 
have  occurred.  Why  are  there  four  gos- 
pels ?  Might  not  one  writer  have  given 
in  one  document  an  adequate  accoant 
of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  ?  A  full  answer  to  the  question 
would  demand  more  time  than  we  now 
have  at  command.    Let  it  suffice  to  say 
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that,  as  it  pleased  Qod  in  giving  His 
Word  to  man  to  give  it  through  the 
meditiin  of  men,  many  men  were  need- 
ed to  secure  that  the  revelation  should 
be  large  enough  and  many*8ided  enough 
for  men  of  all  generations,  of  all  classes, 
and  of  all  histories. 

We  all  limit,  modify,  and  color  the 
tmth  which  passes  through  us.  A  per- 
fectly  achromatic  lens  is  perhaps  unat- 
ttinable.  Accordingly,  that  the  (Gospel 
of  the  Bon  of  Qod  may  be  such  as  to 
suit  the  needs  of  all  generations  to  the 
end  of  time,  it  has  pleased  God  to  em- 
ploy four  men,  different  in  type  and 
characteristics,  that  through  this  larger 
inedium  an  adequate  view  of  His  Incar- 
nate Son  may  be  presented  to  mankind. 

Every  one  who  has  heard  music 
knows  that  a  tune  rendered  by  different 
histmmenta  will  have  modifications  and 
dfects  corresponding  to  the  nature  of 
the  instrument  which  renders  it.  There 
may  be  the  same  harmonic  notes,  the 
nme  melody ;  but  if  rendered  on  a 
htfp,  a  piano,  an  organ,  and  a  flute,  the 
music  will  partake  of  the  properties  of 
the  instrument  which  discourses  it. 

80  it  is  in  some  sense  and  measure 
with  the  €k>spel.  What  we  have 
through  each  and  all  of  the  four  is 
<me,  essentially  and  eternally  one,  and 
jet  each  has  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics corresponding  to  the  true 
personality  of  the  writer  from  whom 
we  have  received  it 

There  are,  it  may  be  mentioned,  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  verses  in  Mat- 
thew's gospel  not  given  by  any  of  the 
other  three  evangelists ;  Mark  has  sixty- 
eight  verses  peculiar  to  himself.  In 
Luke  there  are  about  five  hundred  and 
forty  verses  not  found  in  the  other  gos- 
pels. If  we  had  these  special  portions 
side  by  side  before  our  view,  we  should 
then  see  the  characteristics  of  each  with 
vivid  and  striking  impressiveness.  Such 
a  conspectus  would  show  that  Mat- 
thew's is  the  gospel  for  the  Hebrews, 
Mark's  for  the  Romans,  Luke's  for  the 
Greds,  and  John's  the  gospel  for  the 
Church  of  God.  Matthew  is  wont  to 
look  bdiind  to   the   prophecies,  and 


shows  their  fulfilment  in  Jesus ;  his  is 
the  gospel  of  the  past.  Mark  sees  in 
Jesus  the  satisfaction  of  present  needs  ; 
his  is  the  gospel  of  the  present.  Luke 
*3  full  of  presentiments  of  coming  good  ; 
he  sees  the  harvest  of  €k)d'8  purposes  in 
what  Jesus ' '  began  to  do  and  to  teach  ; ' ' 
his  is  the  gospel  of  the  future.  John, 
soaring  above  all  limits  of  time,  fore- 
hints  and  anticipates  the  everlasting 
issues ;  his  is  the  gospel  of  eternity.  In 
Matthew  Jesus  appears  as  the  King  ;  in 
Mark  He  is  the  Agent  of  Qod  working 
out  the  Divine  wHl ;  in  Luke  the 
humanity  of  Christ  is  most  prominent 
—we  see  '*  the  Son  of  Man  ;"  in  John 
the  Divinity  is  unveiled — there  we  see 
*'  the  Son  of  God."  And  so,  by  wise 
and  reverent  analysis  we  might  proceed, 
tracing  the  distinctions,  drawing  out 
the  characteristics  and  sketching  tho 
special  features  of  these  four  sacred 
documents,  but  we  must  foreshorten. 
The  purpose  of  to-day  is  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  particular  attributes  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke. 

More  than  any  other  the  work  of  the 
third  evangelist  is  the  Gospel  of  Wor- 
ship. It  gives  prominence  to  wof^hip 
in  its  two  great  elements  of  praise  and 
prayer,  frequently  recording  examples 
of  both  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
other  evangelists.  The  glorious  hymns 
of  the  nativity  are  recorded  by  Luke 
only.  Ho  alone  has  preserved  the 
Gloria  in  Ezcelsis  of  the  angels,  when 
at  their  irruption  among  the  shepherds 
they  sang.  "  Glory  to  Gkni  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  tow- 
ard men.*'  Only  Luke  records  the  sub- 
lime Magnificat  of  Mary — a  hymn  that 
the  Church  of  God  has  sung  ever  since  : 
"  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and 
my  spirit  lialh  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour."  Luke  alone  records  the  ex- 
quisite Benedictus  of  Zacharias : 
**  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
who  hath  visited  and  redeemed  His  peo- 
ple." And  only  Luke  has  preserved 
the  sweet,  dissolving  swan -song  of 
Simeon  called  the  Nunc  Dimittis : 
**  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant 
depart    in    peace,  according    to    Thy 
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Word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
salvation."  These  glorious  lyrics,  in 
which  the  holiest  of  Israel  hymned  t&e 
nativity  of  the  Son  of  QtoA,  have  been 
given  to  humanity  by  the  Qentile  evan- 
gelist Some  have  stumbled  at  these 
poems ;  they  have  seemed  too  lofty  in 
strain,  too  exquisite  In  form,  too  radiant 
with  purest  poetic  fire  to  be  impover- 
ished by  souls  not  otherwise  known  to 
be  endowed  with  richest  gifts  of  song. 
But  does  not  the  occasion  account  for 
and  require  as  apposite  this  very  phe- 
nomenon ?  Shall  tbe  Second  Person  of 
the  Qodhead  insphere  Iliraself  in  our 
flesh,  and  the  heart  of  man  not  palpitate 
with  melody  and  his  tongue  sing  in 
strains  poetic  ?  Is  not  the  marriage  of 
our  human  nature  to  the  Divine  in  the 
iocamation  of  Jesus  an  event  glorious 
enough  to  inspire  those  who  first  re- 
ceived the  tidings  with  poetic  rapture 
aod  tune  their  lipsto  poetic  expression  ? 
If  the  human  soul,  having  wings  of 
song  in  its  original  outfit  by  the  Crea- 
tor, had  not  spread  them  now  for  flight, 
that  surely  had  been  the  wonder  and  the 
worst  incongruity  in  man's  history. 

The  hymns  of  the  nativity  are  Just 
what  and  where  they  ought  to  be,  where 
all  the  proprieties  and  fitnesses  of  two 
worlds  demand  that  they  should  be. 
And  so  it  has  ever  been  in  some  meas- 
ure when  God  has  been  near  to  man. 
When  the  ark  of  God  was  in  David's 
tabernacle  on  Mount  Zion,  and  every 
one  in  Israel  had  access  to  it,  then  it 
was  that  the  psalter  was  outpoured 
with  lips  of  jubilee. 

When,  after  centuries  of  night,  Mar- 
tin Luther  kindled  the  fires  of  the  Ref* 
ormation,  there  was  an  afiluent  out- 
burst of  song,  and  perhaps  as  much  was 
due  to  the  hynms  that  were  sung 
throughout  Germany  as  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Luther  in  spreading  the  Gospel 
that  saved  Europe. 

When,  later  on,  God  raised  up  John 
Wesley  to  rekindle  the  fire  of  salvation 
among  the  English  speaking  people, 
there  was  another  most  glorious  out- 
burst of  song.  The  hymns  of  the  Wes- 
leys  were  both  a  product  and  a  factor 


of  the  spiritual  Renaissance  which  then 
found  birth.  Quite  as  much  to  the 
hymn»  of  the  Wesleys  as  to  their 
preaching,  is  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
modern  world  indebted.  And  to  come 
later  still,  when  it  pleased  God  to  send 
forth  Mr.  Moody,  with  his  dowry  of 
good  sense  and  direct  force  of  Gospel 
statement,  who  does  not  see  that  the  re- 
vival movement  thence  ensuing  was  as 
much  indebted  to  the  spiritual  songs  of 
Mr.  Sankey  as  to  the  preaching  of  the 
single-minded  evangelist. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  witnesses  that  when  Gk>d  has 
come  specially  near  to  man,  man  has  re- 
sponded in  the  tuneful  raptures  of  psalm 
and  hymn  and  spiritual  song.  The 
lyrics  of  the  nativity  are,  therefore. 
Just  what  and  where  they  should  be. 

So  with  prayer,  the  other  department 
of  worship.  It  belongs  to  the  purpose 
of  Luke  to  set  forth  Jesus  as  an  exam- 
ple of  prayer.  Tbe  baptism  of  Jesus  is 
recorded  elsewhere ;  but  Luke  alone 
mentions  that  it  was  while  Jesus  prayed 
the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  Him : 
"  Jesus  being  baptized  and  praying," 
heaven  was  opened  and  the  dove-like 
Spirit  descended  and  rested  upon  Him. 
Not  merely  in  virtue  of  the  baptismal 
rite,  not  as  though  there  was  special 
grace  attending  the  hands  of  John,  but 
in  answer  to  the  praying  Son,  the  ap- 
proving Father  heard  and  testified,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  came.  And  as  it  was 
with  the  Incarnate  Son,  so  with  every 
adopted  child  of  God.  It  is  Just  as  we 
pray  the  Spirit  will  come  upon  us. 
Would  we  be  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
let  us  follow  our  pattern,  and  prayer- 
fully open  our  hearts  to  receive  His  ful- 
ness. 

In  like  manner  others  mention  the 
transfiguration  of  Jesus ;  but  Luke 
alone  tells  us  that,  **  As  He  prayed  the 
fashion  of  His  countenance  was 
changed."  The  path  of  prayer  is  the 
straight  road  to  the  effulgence  of  Gtod. 
As  Jesus  prayed  the  glory  of  the  (God- 
head filled,  irradiated  and  transfigured 
His  human  form  ;  and  It  shall  be  as  we 
pray  with  a  heart  like  His,  with  a  con- 
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aecration  like  His,  the  presence  of  God 
will  enswathe  us,  the  beauty  of  God 
rest  upon  us,  and  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion go  forward  which  will  configure 
us  to  the  Diyine  image  and  likeness. 

Once  more  :  the  other  evangelists  re- 
cord the  crucifixion ;  but  only  Luke 
mentions  tliat  our  Lord's  first  word  on 
the  cross  was  a  prayer  :  ''  Father,  for- 
give them ;  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  The  irritations  of  life  are  many  ; 
injuries  at  the  hands  of  others  are  fre- 
quent—even the  children  of  God  hurt 
one  another  ;  but  in  all  such  experiences 
we  should  do  as  Christ  did,  and  both 
pray  and  practice  forgiveness.  Here 
let  us  all  bow  our  heads  and  say  * 

**  O  ThoQ  throngb  whom  we  come  to  God, 
The  life,  the  tnith,  the  way, 
The  path  of  pnyer  Thyself  hast  trod ; 
Lord,  teach  ua  how  to  pray.** 

The  work  of  the  third  evangelist  is 
the  Gospel  of  Divine  tenderness  toward 
us  in  our  sorrows  and  infirmities.  Cir- 
cumstance, sin,  and  death  are  three 
great  foes  of  man  ;  and  nowhere  is  the 
compassion  of  God  toward  our  natural 
weakness  and  pain  so  affectingly  dis- 
played as  in  Luke's  gospel.  It  is  Luke 
who  records  how  Jesus  met  the  funeral 
at  the  gates  of  Nain,  and  not  waiting 
for  any  one  to  importune  His  grace — as 
the  Syro-PhoDuician  woman  did  for  her 
daughter,  or  as  the  blind  men  did  at 
Jericho,  or  as  the  nobleman  did  for  his 
son— Jesus  paused,  and  in  the  infinite 
affluence  of  His  love  and  power,  com- 
manded the  dead  to  live ;  then,  as  be- 
fitted the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life  confer- 
ring a  royal  gift  of  grace,  He  '*  gave 
him  to  his  mother. "  .  .  .  Why  this  un- 
tsked  exercise  of  all-sovereign  power  ? 
Why  this  unusual  profusion  of  mirac- 
ulous pity  ?  The  narrative  answers, 
**  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother, 
and  she  was  a  widow." 

That  woman  had  been  stunned  and 
desolated  by  a  double  blow  ;  she  had 
lost  her  husband,  and  now  was  be- 
reaved of  her  only  son— an  agony  which 
only  a  true-hearted  wife  can  adequate- 
ly appreciate  had  been  followed  by  an- 
other sore  distress,  which  left  her  child- 


less. The  woe  which  so  bitterly  wrung 
that  woman's  susceptible  heart  appealed 
to  Jesus.  He  could  not  leave  her  to 
mourn  and  pine  and  want  as  her  lot 
would  occasion  ;  but  feeling  for  her  as 
He  feels  for  all  who  are  true  and  ten- 
der. He  put  forth  His  almighty  power 
to  undo  her  misery  and  solace  her  wom- 
anly spirit.  And  this  has  ever  been  the 
line  of  God's  pitying  love.  **  Women 
received  their  dead  to  life  again,"  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us.  80  it 
was  in  the  limes  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  ; 
so  it  was  at  Bethany,  when  Martha  and 
Mary  received  their  brother  to  life 
again.  Blessed  Christianity  I  The  sym- 
pathies of  Jesus  are  strongest  and  ten- 
derest  with  those  whose  susceptibilities 
are  keenest ;  woman's  finer  nature  quiv- 
ers with  a  more  sensitive  agony  when 
the  separations  of  death  happen.  The 
heart  of  God  throbs  in  the  sweet  com- 
pensations of  clemency  ;  accordingly  it 
is  written  :  "  Women  receive  their  dead 
to  life  again  ;"  and  accordingly  Jesus 
solaced  the  mourning  wife  and  mother 
at  Nain. 

The  same  compassionate  considera- 
tion for  the  gentle  and  the  more  keenly 
susceptible  shines  out  in  the  tender  lan- 
guage in  which  Jesus  addressed  wom- 
an. Answering  the  Pharisees  who  had 
complained  of  His  healing  a  sufferer 
whose  torture  had  lasted  eighteen  years, 
the  Son  of  God  said  :  **  Ought  not  this 
woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham, 
to  be  loosed  from  her  infirmity  on  the 
Sabbath  day  ?" 

To  the  sufferer  whose  touch  of  faith 
brought  healing  from  the  fringe  of  His 
phylactery,  Jesus  said  :  '*  Daughter,  be 
of  good  comfort,  thy  faith  hath  made 
thee  whole ;"  and  to  the  sorrowing 
women  who  followed  Him  weeping  to 
Calvary,  He  said :  **  Daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, weep  not  for  Me."  No  wonder 
that  the  mothers  of  Salem  brought  their 
children  to  Him  that  Uq  would  put  His 
hands  upon  them  and  bless  them.  The 
tenderness  of  Jesus  toward  women  and 
the  benediction  of  God  on  womanhood 
gives  a  character  of  sweet  benignity  to 
the  Gospel  of  Luke. 
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The  work  of  the  third  eTangelist  is 
also  the  Gospel  of  free  grace  and  full 
■al  nation.  Nowhereelse  is  there  so  rich 
an  expression  of  the  overflowing  good- 
ness of  €k>d  to  the  unworthy  sinner. 
Passing  over  that  most  exquisitely 
pathetic  illustration  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  when  a  penitent 
woman  washed  His  feet  with  her  tears 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her 
head—an  incident  which  Luke  alone 
records — the  story  of  the  certain  man 
with  two  sons  in  Chapter  XV.  must  al- 
ways place  the  document  which  con- 
tains it  at  the  very  front  and  summit  of 
all  revelations  of  the  love  of  God  to 
man. 

The  younger  son,  having  selfishly 
grasped  the  portion  of  goods  allotted 
him,  took  his  own  wicked  way  and  fol- 
lowed his  own  bad  will.  The  ways  of 
sin  waste  rapidly ;  speedily  he  was  in 
want,  those  who  preyed  on  him  and 
petted  him  when  he  had  something  now 
spurn  him.  In  shame  and  want  he 
came  to  himself.  Wholly  friendless,  he 
resolved  :  **  I  wiD  arise  and  go  to  my 
father,  and  say  unto  him.  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  Heaven  and  before  thee, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son  ;  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  ser- 
vants." While  the  prodigal  repented 
the  father  pitied,  and  hasting  to  receive 
the  returning  son,  ran  to  meet  him 
while  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off.  Reso- 
lution, confession,  prayer  marked  the 
prodigal's  return.  Meeting  his  father, 
he  confessed ;  but  the  prayer  '*  Make 
me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants''  was 
never  spoken.  The  penitent  son  meant 
it,  and  would  have  uttered  it ;  but  the 
forgiving  love  of  the  father  left  no 
room  for  the  petition. 

Oh,  the  boundless  love  of  our  God  I 
When  He  receives  again  into  His  favor 
it  is  into  full  sonship  ;  none  of  His  chil- 
dren are  treated  as  hired  servants.  The 
ring,  the  shoes,  the  best  robe  and  not 
the  servant's  livery,  were  given  the  re- 
stored son.  And  this  is  the  picture  of 
God's  ways  to  penitent  sinners.  *'  Be- 
hold what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us  that  we  should 


be  called  the  sons  of  €k>d  ;  and  we  are, " 
for  this  added  affirmation  of  the  apostle 
is  the  true  statement  of  the  fact. 

In  further  elucidation  of  this  char- 
acteristic of  Luke's  gospel  as  pre-emi- 
nently the  Gospel  of  free  grace  and  full 
salvation,  we  need  only  mention  that  it 
alone  tells  the  story  of  the  penitent  male- 
factor. This  man  was  one  of  two  se- 
lected to  be  crucified  with  Jesus ;  an 
insurgent,  a  robber,  a  false  pretender 
to  Messiahship,  he  had  been  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  criminal  of  men ;  but 
recognizing  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  and 
discerning  His  true  character,  and  know- 
ing himself  to  be  about  to  meet  God.  he 
prayed :  *'  Lord,  remember  me  when 
Thou  oomest  into  Thy  kingdom." 
Swiftly  the  answer  of  peace  was  given  ; 
Jesus  responded  :  "  To-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  and  that  day, 
without  baptism,  without  the  Lord's 
Supper,  without  any  rite,  or  office  of 
man,  the  forgiven  robber  was  admitted 
into  the  Paradise  of  €k>d  without  spot, 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.  So 
efficacious  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  that 
the  vilest,  by  virtue  of  it  alone  is  puri- 
fied and  made  as  meet  to  dwell  with 
€k)d  as  the  angels  that  never  sinned. 

**  Atoning  Lamb,  Thy  precioos  blood 
SbAll  never  loee  its  power, 
Till  all  the  ransomed  Chorch  of  God 
Is  saved  to  sin  no  more.** 

The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  and  the 
story  of  the  penitent  thief  must  ever  ren- 
der Luke's  gospel  the  Gospel  of  free,  full, 
and  present  salvation.  Preceding  con- 
siderations have  shown  it  to  be  the  €k)s- 
pel  of  worship  and  of  tenderest  sympa- 
thy with  the  weakness  of  our  human 
nature. 


OITB  ALTAB. 
By     ALKXAin>EK    Maclarkn,    D.D. 

[Baptist],  Manchesteb,  Eng. 
We  have  an  altar,  whereof  Ihey  liate  no 

right  to  eat  which  serve  tlie  Tahemade. 

.  ,  .    By  Him  thertfore  let  us  offer 

tlie  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  cojUinu- 

aWy.—Heb.  xiii.  10  and  15. 

*  *  We  Jiave  an  al  tar. "    There  is  a  cer- 
tain militant  empliasis  on  the  words  in 
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the  original,  as  if  they  were  an  assertion 
of  8omethin>?  that  had  been  denied. 
Who  the  deniers  are  is  plain  enough. 
They  were  the  adherents  of  Judaism, 
who  naturally  fouiid  Christianity  a 
strange  contrast  to  their  worship,  of 
which  altar  and  sacrifice  were  promi- 
nent features. 

Just  as  to  heathen  nations  the  ritual 
of  Judaism,  its  empty  shrine,  and  tem- 
ple without  a  god,  were  a  puzzle  and  a 
scoff,  so  to  heathen  and  Jew,  the  bare, 
Btaryed  worship  of  the  Church,  without 
temple,  priest,  sacrifice,  or  altar,  was  a 
mystery  and  a  puzzle. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  in  these 
words,  then,  in  accordance  with  the 
central  theme  of  his  whole  epistle,  in- 
sists that  Christianity  has  more  truly 
than  heathenism  or  Judaism,  altar  and 
sacrifice. 

And  he  is  not  content  with  alleging 
its  possession  of  the  reality  of  the  altar, 
but  he  goes  further,  and  insists  upon 
the  superiority  even  in  that  respect  of 
the  Christian  system. 

He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
sin-offering  of  the  Jewish  ritual  was 
not  partaken  of  by  the  offerers,  but  con- 
sumed by  fire  without  the  camp,  and 
he  implies,  in  the  earlier  words  of  my 
text,  that  the  Christian  sacrifice  differs 
from,  and  is  superior  to,  the  Jewish  in 
this  particular,  that  on  it  the  worship- 
pers feasted  and  fed. 

Then,  in  the  last  words  of  my  text, 
he  touches  upon  another  point  of  supe- 
riority— viz.,  that  all  Christian  men  are 
priests  of  this  altar,  and  have  to  offer 
upon  it  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving. 

And  so  he  lifts  up  the  purely  spiritual 
worship  of  Christianity  as  not  only  pos- 
sessed of  all  which  the  gorgeous  rituals 
round  about  it  presented,  but  as  being 
high  above  them  evea  in  regard  to  that 
which  seemed  their  special  prerogative. 
So.  then,  we  have  three  things  here : 
our  Christian  altar  ;  our  Christian  feast 
01  the  sacrifice  ;  and  our  Christian  sac- 
rifices on  the  altar.  Let  us  regard  these 
successively. 

I.— First,  then,  our  Christian  altar. 
"  We  ^aw,"  says  the  writer,  with  a 


triumphant  emphasis  upon  the  word, 
'*  We  have  an  altar  ;"  "  though  there 
seem  none  visible  in  our  external  wor- 
ship ;  and  some  of  our  converts  miss 
the  sensuous  presentation  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  ;  and  others  are  puz- 
zled by  it,  and  taimt  us  with  its  ab- 
sence.'* 

Now  it  is  to  be  noticed.  I  think,  that 
though  in  sacrificial  religions  the  altar 
is  the  centre-point  round  which  the  tem- 
ple is  reared,  it  is  of  no  moment  in  it- 
self, and  only  comes  into  consideration 
as  being  that  upon  which  the  sacrifice 
is  offered.  So  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
specific  object  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  as  answering  to  the  altar  in  these 
sacrificial  systems.  He  was  thinking 
most  of  the  sacrifice  that  M'as  laid  upon 
the  altar,  and  of  the  altar  only  in  con- 
nection therewith.  But  if  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  such  an  explanation  of  the 
words,  there  are  two  interpretations 
open  to  us. 

One  is  that  the  cross  is  the  altar.  But 
that  seems  to  me  too  gross  and  material, 
and  savoring  too  much  of  the  very  error 
which  this  whole  epistle  is  written  to 
destroy— viz.,  that  the  material  is  of 
moment,  as  measured  against  the  spir- 
itual. The  other  explanation  is  much 
to  be  preferred,  according  to  which,  if 
the  altar  has  any  special  significance,  it 
means  the  Divine-human  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ,  on  and  in  which  the  sacri- 
fice is  offered. 

But  the  main  thing  to  be  laid  hold  of 
here  is,  as  I  take  it,  that  the  central  fact 
of  Christianity  is  an  altar,  on  which  lies 
a  sacrifice.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  sig- 
nificance that  I  have  suggested  as  possi- 
ble for  the  emblem  of  my  text,  then  the 
altar  expresses  the  great  mystery  and 
gospel  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  sacri- 
fice expresses  the  great  mystery  and 
gospel  of  the  passion  of  Christ's  life 
and  death,  which  is  the  atonement  for 
our  sins. 

But  that  possibly  is  too  much  of  a 
refinement,  and  so  I  confine  myself  here 
to  the  general  ideas  suggested — that  the 
very  living  heart  of  the  Qospel  is  an 
altar  and  a  sacrifice.  That  idea  saturates 
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the  who]e  New  Testament,  from  the 
page  where  John  the  Forerunner's  proc- 
lamation is, ''  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Gk)d, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,"  to  the  last  triumphant  visions 
In  which  the  Apocalyptic  seer  **  beheld 
a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,"  the  eter- 
nal Co-Regnant  of  the  universe,  and  the 
Mediator  through  whom  the  whole  sur- 
rounding Church  forever  worships  the 
Father. 

The  days  are  past,  as  it  seems  to  me 
when  any  man  can  reasonably  contend 
that  the  New  Testament  does  not  teach 
—in  every  page  of  it,  I  was  going  to  say 
— ^this  truth  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Time  was  when  violent  contor- 
tions of  effort  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  explain  its  language  as  not  necessarily 
involving  that  significance.  But  we 
have  got  beyond  that  now,  and  we 
oftener  hear  from  deniers  this—**  Oh, 
yes  1  I  admit  that  throughout  the  New 
Testament  this  sacrificial  idea  is  present, 
but  that  is  only  a  chip  of  the  old  shell 
of  Judaism,  and  we  are  above  that  level 
of  religious  thought." 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  this  morning,  for  which 
neither  place  nor  time  are  suited  ;  but 
I  would  just  suggest  that  the  relation 
between  the  ancient  system  of  revela- 
tion, with  its  sacrifice,  altar,  priest, 
temple^  and  the  new  system  of  Chris- 
tianity is  far  more  profoundly,  and,  I 
believe,  far  more  philosophically,  set 
forth  in  this  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
as  being  the  relation  between  shadow 
and  substance,  between  prophecy  and 
fulfilment,  than  when  the  old  is  con- 
temptuously brushed  aside  as  *'  Hebrew 
old  clothes,"  with  which  the  true  Chris- 
tianity has  no  concern.  Judaism  wa* 
because  Christ  was  to  be,  and  the  ancient 
ritual  (whether  modern  ideas  of  the 
date  of  its  origin  be  accepted  or  no)  was 
a  God-appointed  mirror,  in  which  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  event  was  pre- 
sented. Jesus  Christ  is  all  which  tem- 
ple, priest,  altar,  sacrifice  proclaimed 
should  one  day  be.  And  just  as  the  re- 
lation between  Christ's  work  and  the 
Judaic  system  of  external  ritual  sacri- 


fices is  that  of  shadow  and  substance, 
propliecy  and  fulfilment,  so,  in  anal 
ogous  manner,  the  relation  between  the 
altar  and  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament 
and  all  the  systems  of  heathenism,  with 
their  smoking  altars,  is  that  these  de- 
clare a  want,  and  this  affords  its  sup- 
ply ;  that  these  are  the  confession  of 
humanity  that  it  is  conscious  of  sin, 
separation,  alienation,  and  the  need  of  a 
sacrifice,  and  that  Christ  Is  what 
heathenism  in  all  lands  has  wailed 
that  it  needs,  and  has  desperately  hoped 
that  it  might  find. 

There  are  many  attempts  made  to  ex- 
plain on  other  grounds  the  universality 
of  sacrifice,  and  to  weaken  the  force  of 
its  witness  to  the  deep  necessities  of 
humanity  as  rooted  in  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  but  I  venture  to  affirm  that  all 
these  are  superficial,  and  that  the  study 
of  comparative  religions  goes  on  wrong 
lines  unless  it  recognizes  in  the  whole 
heathen  world  a  longing,  the  supply  of 
which  it  recognizes  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  work.  I  venture  to  say  that  that  is 
a  truer  philosophy  of  religion  than 
much  that  nowadays  calls  itself  by  the 
name. 

And  what  lies  in  this  great  thought  ? 
I  am  not  going  to  attempt  a  theory  of 
the  Atonement.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  such  thing  is  completely  possible 
for  us.  But  this,  at  least,  I  recognize 
as  being  fundamental  and  essential  to 
the  thought  of  my  text — **  we  have  an 
altar"^tliat  Christ  in  His  representative 
relation,  in  His  true  affinity  to  every 
man  upon  earth,  has  in  His  life  and 
death  taken  upon  Himself  the  conse- 
quences of  human  transgression,  not 
merely  by  sympathy,  nor  only  by  rea- 
son of  the  uniqueness  of  His  representa- 
tive relation,  but  by  willing  submission 
to  that  awful  separation  from  the  Fa- 
ther, of  which  the  cry  out  of  the  thick 
darkness  of  the  Cross,  '*  Why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me  ?"  is  the  unfathomable 
witness.  Thus,  bearing  our  sin.  He 
bears  it  away,  and  "  we  have  an  altar." 

Now.  notice  that  this  great  truth  has 
a  distinct  teaching  for  those  who  hanker 
after  externalities  of  ritual.    The  writer 
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of  this  epistle  uses  it  for  the  purpose  of 
declarinfi^  that  in  the  Christian  Church, 
because  of  its  possession  of  the  true  Sac- 
rifice, there  is  no  room  for  any  other  ; 
that  priest,  temple,  altar,  sacrifice  in 
any  material  external  form  are  an  anach- 
ronism and  a  contradiction  of  the  very 
central  idea  of  the  Gospel.  And  it 
seems  very  st  ranee  that  sections  of 
Christendom  should  so  have  been  blind 
to  the  very  meaning  of  my  text,  and  so 
missed  the  lesson  which  it  teaches,  and 
fallen  into  the  error  which  it  opposes, 
as  that  these  very  words,  which  are  a 
protest  against  any  materialization  of  the 
idea  of  altar  and  sacrifice,  should  have 
been  twisted  to  mean  by  the  altar  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  and  by  sacrifice  the 
communion  of  His  body  and  blood.  But 
so  it  is.  So  strong  are  the  tendencies  in 
our  weaK  humanity  to  grasp  at  some 
sensuous  embodiment  of  the  truth,  that 
the  Christian  Church,  as  a  whole,  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  on  the  lofty  levels 
of  my  text,  and  has  hungered  after  some 
external  signs  to  which  it  may  attach 
notions  of  eflicacy  which  attach  only  to 
the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Thus  we  have  got  a  strange  contradic- 
tion, as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  my  text,  and  of  the  whole  epis- 
tle from  which  it  comes,  and  there  has 
crept  surreptitiously  into,  and  been  ob- 
stinately maintained  in,  large  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church  the  idea  of  a 
sacrificing  priesthood,  and  of  a  true 
Sacrifice  offered  upon  a  material  altar. 
My  text  protests  against  all  that,  and 
said  to  these  early  Christians  what  it 
says  to  us  :  ''  Qo  into  your  quiet  upper 
rooms  and  there  oflfer  your  worship, 
which  to  sense  seems  so  bare  and  starv- 
ed. Never  mind  though  people  say 
there  is  nothing  in  your  system  for  sense 
to  lay  hold  of.  So  much  the  better. 
Never  mind  though  you  can  present  no 
ritual  with  an  altar  and  a  priest  and  a 
sacrifice.  All  these  are  swept  away  for- 
ever, because  once  Jesus  Christ  hath  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself. 
Our  temple  is  His  body  ;  our  priest  is 
before  the  Throne.  We  rear  no  altar  ; 
He  has  died.    Our  sacrifice  was  offered 


on  Calvary,  and  henceforward  our  wor- 
ship, cleared  from  these  materialities, 
rises  into  loftier  regions,  and  we  wor- 
ship God  in  the  spirit,  and  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  fiesh." 

Still  further,  this  truth  has  a  bearing 
on  the  opposite  pole  of  error,  on  those 
who  would  fain  have  a  Christianity 
without  an  altar.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  how  far  genuine  discipleship  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  possible  with  the  omis- 
sion of  this  article  from  the  creed.  It 
is  no  business  of  mine  to  determine 
that,  but  it  is  my  business,  as  I  think, 
to  assert  this,  that  a  Christianity  with- 
out an  altar  is  a  Christianity  without 
power  ;  impotent  to  move  the  world  or 
to  control  the  individual  heart,  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  and  cravings  of 
men.  Where  are  the  decaying  churches  ? 
Where  are  the  churches  that  have  let  go 
the  central  fact  of  an  incarnate  Sacrifice 
for  the  world's  sin  ?  The  answer  to  the 
two  questions  is  the  same.  Wherever 
you  find  a  feeble  grasp  of  that  central 
truth,  or  a  faltering  utterance  of  it  on 
the  part  of  the  preachers,  there  you  find 
deadness  and  formality. 

Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ's  ser- 
vants, I  was  going  to  say,  obey  the  same 
law,  and  that  law  is,  No  Cross,  no 
Crown.  If  Christ  has  not  died,  the 
world's  Sacrifice,  He  will  never  reign 
the  world's  King.  If  His  Cro&a  be  an 
altar  it  is  a  throne.  If  it  be  not,  it  is 
merely  a  gallows,  on  which  a  religious 
enthusiast,  with  many  sweet  and  lov- 
able qualities,  died  a  long  time  ago,  and 
it  is  nothing  to  me.  '*  We  have  an 
altar,"  or  else  we  have  no  religion 
worth  keeping. 

II. — Mark  here,  secondly,  our  feast 
on  the  Sacrifice. 

From  this  altar,  says  the  writer,  the 
adherents  of  the  ancient  system  have  no 
right  to  partake.  That  implies  that 
those  who  have  left  the  ancient  system 
have  the  right  to  partake,  and  do  par- 
take. Now  the  writer  is  drawing  a  con- 
trast, which  he  proceeds  to  elaborate, 
between  the  great  sacrifice  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross.     The  former  was  not,  as 
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many  other  sacrifices  were,  partaken  of 
by  priests  and  worshippers,  but  simply 
the  blood  was  brought  within  the  holy 
place,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
sacrifice  consumed  in  a  waste  spot  with- 
out the  camp.  And  this  contrast  is  in 
the  writer's  mind.  We  have  a  Sacrifice 
on  which  we  feast.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Christ  who  died  for  my  sins  is  not  only 
my  means  of  reconciliation  with  God, 
but  His  sacrifice  and  death  are  the  sus- 
tenance of  my  spiritual  life.  We  live 
upon  the  Christ  that  died  for  us.  That 
thb  is  no  mere  metaphor,  but  goes  pene- 
tratingly and  deep  down  to  the  very 
basis  of  the  spiritual  life,  is  attested 
sufllciently  by  many  a  word  of  Scrip- 
ture on  which  I  cannot  now  dwell.  The 
life  of  the  Christian  Is  the  Indwelling 
Christ.  For  he  whoso  heart  hath  not 
received  that  Christ  within  him  is  dead 
while  he  lives,  and  has  no  possession  of 
the  one  true  life  for  a  human  spirit — 
viz.,  the  life  of  union  with  God.  Christ 
In  us  Is  the  consequence  of  Christ  for 
us  ;  and  that  Christianity  Is  all  imper- 
fect which  does  not  grasp  with  equal 
emphasis  the  thought  of  the  sacrifice  on 
the  Cross,  and  of  the  feast  on  the  Sacri- 
fice. 

But  how  is  that  feeding  on  the  Sacri- 
fice accomplished  ?  ''He  that  cateth 
Me.  even  he  shall  live  by  Me  ?"  He 
that  believeth,  eateth.  He  that  with 
humble  faith  makes  Christ  his  very 
own,  and  appropriates  as  the  nourish- 
ment and  basis  of  his  own  better  life  the 
facts  of  that  life  and  death  of  sacrifice, 
he  truly  lives  thereby.  To  eat  Is  to  be- 
lieve ;  to  believe  Is  to  live. 

I  need  not  remind  you,  I  suppose, 
how,  though  there  be  no  reference  in 
the  words  of  my  text,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show,  to  the  external  rite  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood, 
and  though  *'  altar"  here  has  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  that  table,  yet  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  two  repre- 
sentations, Inasmuch  as  the  one  declares 
In  words  what  the  other  sets  forth  In 
symbol,  and  the  meaning  of  the  feast  on 
the  Sacrifice  Is  expressed  by  this  great 
word :  "  This  is  My  body,  broken  for 


you."  **  This  is  the  new  covenant  in 
My  blood."  ''Drink  ye  all  of  it." 
*'  We  have  an  allar,"  and  though  it  be 
not  the  table  on  which  the  symbols  of 
our  Lord's  sacrificial  death  are  spread 
for  us,  yet  these  symbols  and  the  words 
of  my  text,  like  the  words  of  His  great 
discourse  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  John's 
gospel,  point  to  the  same  fact,  that  the 
spiritual  participation  of  Christ  by  faith 
is  the  reality  of  "  eating  of  Him."  and 
the  condition  of  living  forever. 

nL — And  now,  lastly,  my  text  sug- 
gests our  Christian  offerings  on  the 
altar. 

*'  By  Him,  therefore,  let  us  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually. " 
What  are  these  offerings  ?  Christ's 
death  stands  alone,  incapable  of  repeti- 
tion, needing  no  repetition,  the  eternal, 
sole,  "  sufficient  obligation  and  satisfac- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
But  there  be  other  kinds  of  sacrifice. 
There  are  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  as 
well  as  for  propitiation.  And  we,  on 
the  footing  of  that  great  Sacrifice  to 
which  we  can  add  nothing,  and  on 
which  alone  we  must  rest,  may  bring 
the  offerings  of  our  thankful  hearts. 
These  offerings  are  of  a  twofold  sort, 
says  the  writer.  There  are  words  of 
praise,  there  are  works  of  beneficence. 
The  service  of  man  Is  sacrifice  to  €k)d. 
That  Is  a  deep  saying  and  reaches  far. 
Such  praise  and  such  beneficence  are 
only  possible  on  the  footing  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  for  only  on  that  footing  is  our 
praise  acceptable ;  and  only  when 
moved  by  that  infinite  mercy  and  love 
shall  we  yield  ourselves  thank-offerings 
to  God. 

And  thus,  brethren,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Christian  life.  In  its  inmost 
springs,  and  in  Its  outward  manifesta- 
tions, is  covered  by  these  two  thoughts 
— the  feast  on  the  Sacrifice  once  offered, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  we  in  our  turn 
offer  on  the  altar.  If  we  thus,  moved 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  "  yield  ourselves 
as  living  sacrifices,  which  is  our  reason- 
able service,"  then  not  only  will  life  be 
one  long  thank-offering,  but,  as  the 
apostle  puts  it  in  another  place,  death 
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itself  may  become,  too,  a  thankful  sur- 
render to  Him.  For  He  says,  "  I  am 
ready  to  be  offered. '  *  And  so  the  thank- 
ful heart,  resting  on  the  sacrificial  life 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  makes  all  life 
a  thanksgiving,  "  death  Qod*B  endless 
mercy  seals,  and  makes  the  sacrifice 
complete."  There  13  one  Christ  that 
can  thus  hallow  and  make  acceptable 
our  living  and  our  dying,  and  that  is 
the  Christ  that  has  died  for  us,  and  lives 
that  in  Him  we  may  be  priests  to  God. 
There  is  only  one  Christianity  that  will 
do  for  us  what  we  all  need,  and  that  is 
the  Christianity  whose  centre  is  an 
Altar,  on  which  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Passover,  is  slain  for  us. 


THE  SEOBET  OF  ST7CCEBS. 

By  Richard  S.  Storks,  D.D.  [Con- 
oregationalist],  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom, 
^.— Prov.  iii.  3-13. 

There  are  some  verses  in  poetry 
which  rest  in  our  thought  and  repeat 
themselves  on  account  of  the  melody 
that  is  in  them.  There  is  music  in 
their  flow  apart  from  the  ideas  they  ex- 
press. They  sound  to  the  ear  like  the 
chime  of  silver  bells  coming  over  an  ex- 
panse of  water,  sweeter  and  softer  on 
account  of  the  distance.  There  are 
couplets  of  ancient  rhymes  coming  to 
us  over  the  stretch  of  centuries,  and 
syllables  of  more  recent  poets,  which 
charm  us  by  their  melody.  They  sing 
themselves.  I  remember  once  riding 
through  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and 
repeating  over  and  over  again  the  lines 
of  Moore,  written  at  the  Cohoes,  begin- 
ning, 

"  From  rise  of  mom  till  set  of  Bun, 
I've  aeen  the  mighty  Mohawk  run," 

more  for  their  euphony  than  for  any 
profound  truth  in  them.  So  with  other 
utterances.  But  the  poet  here  gives 
us  not  only  melodious  measures,  but 
valuable  truths,  even  the  secret  of  life 
which  has  often  eluded  the  search  of 
moralists  and  speculative  philosophers. 


He  unfolds  that  which  to  us  is  of  vital 
moment — the  secret  of  true  success.  We 
all  desire  prosperity.  It  is  a  Just  and 
laudable  desire.  We  have  but  one  life 
here  to  live.  To  many  of  us  a  good 
part  of  it  has  already  passed.  We  can- 
not afford  to  enter  upon  any  imcertain 
experiments.  We  wish  to  use  our  time 
to  the  best  purpose.  The  world  ad- 
vises us  how  to  find  prosperity  in  vari- 
ous ways. 

One  maxim  is,  *  *  Make  money.  *  *  The 
possessor  of  a  sixpence  is  a  master  of 
the  world  to  that  extent,  and  the  owner 
of  millions  has  the  world  at  his  feet. 
So  pays  Carlyle.  But  unrest  comes  with 
wealth.  We  heard  of  a  man  in  Paris 
recently,  whoso  safes  were  literally 
crammed  with  jewels,  yet  so  wretched 
in  soul  as  to  seek  relief  in  suicide.  Men 
are  anxious  to  get,  but  timid  in  trying 
to  keep,  and  sad  when  finally  called  to 
leave  their  treasures.  Happiness  is  not 
in  wealth. 

Another  avenue  is  that  of  culture. 
In  this  way  wo  are  promised  satisfac- 
tion. Men  may  fill  their  mansions 
with  marbles,  bronzes,  books,  and  costly 
works  of  painter,  poet,  and  musician, 
but  if  the  heart  is  not  at  rest  the  mere 
surroundings  cannot  bring  enjoyment. 
An  invalid  may  be  decked  with  gems, 
but  these  impart  no  appetite,  life,  and 
strength.  A  monkey  clad  in  silk  and 
housed  in  a  marble  palace  is  but  a 
monkey  still.  One  may  have  acquired 
various  languages  and  be  a  proficient 
in  art,  or  shine  in  society,  yet  carry  an 
unsatisfied  spirit.  These  are  but  super- 
ficial and  decorative,  the  mere  gilding 
of  life.  What  we  want  is  a  genuine 
metal,  solid  and  precious. 

Some  say,  seek  diversion  in  theatre, 
opera,  banquet,  and  dance.  There  may 
be  a  transient  joy,  but  after  the  fresh- 
ness is  gone  one  gets  terrifically  tired. 
It  is  a  fleet  ing  thing,  a  mere  flickering 
or  phosphorescent  light.  Happiness 
lies  not  this  way.  Where  shall  we  find 
it  f  The  text  gives  the  secret.  "  Happy 
is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom . ' '  This 
is  not  an  intellectual,  but  moral  quality  ; 
not  mere  sagacity,  prudence,  ingenuity. 
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learned  among  men,  but  the  reverence 
and  love  of  God  ;  inshort,  true  religion. 
You  may  say  that  all  this  is  common- 
place, but  the  most  vital  and  necessary 
truths  are  commonplace.  8ome  of  the 
most  luscious  grapes,  those  which  yield 
a  stimulating  cordial,  grow  from  meagre 
soil  and  commonplace  surroundings. 
The  sources  of  satisfaction  enumerated 
are  not  adequate  to  the  end  desired,  but 
the  fear  and  love  of  God  will  Insure  a 
peace  and  gladnras  that  will  fully  match 
the  needs  of  a  seeking  soul.  What  am 
I,  whence  and  whither  ?  Queries  like 
these  are  answered  in  the  Bible.  The 
most  cultured  philosophy  of  the  most 
cultured  people  in  the  days  of  Christ 
did  not  meet  these  problems.  The 
word  of  God  points  out  not  only  what 
life  now  is,  but  points  also  to  immeas- 
urable experiences  beyond.  Thus  is 
laid  the  basis  of  cogent  motives  enforc- 
ing right  doing  on  our  part. 

Again,  we  are  set  in  right  relations 
to  Gk)d.  This,  too,  is  a  source  of  peace, 
but  one  says,  **I  am  now  what  God 
made  me."  No,  you  are  what  you 
have  made  yourself,  on  His  basis. 
Yonder  reeling  drunkard  is  what  the 
saloon  has  made  him.  He  has  vielded 
to  lust  and  appetite  till  he  is  not  a 
brute,  but  in  a  position  in  relation  to 
which  the  brute  Is  respectable.  An- 
other says,  "  I  lead  a  clean  life  and  do 
right  and  justly  with  all."  It  may  be 
so,  yet  this  outward  morality  often 
springs  from  self-respect,  or  from  the 
dictates  of  mere  prudence,  instead  of 
from  the  love  of  God.  **  But  Gk)d  is  so 
kind,"  adds  a  third.  Yes,  He  is  un- 
speakably loving  and  kind.  Nature 
and  Providence  are  full  of  proofs  of 
this,  but  He  is  holy  as  well.  His  holi- 
ness must  discriminate.  The  vile  and 
brutal  are  not  the  same  to  us  as  are  the 
pure  and  good.  How  much  more  will 
a  holy  God  discriminate  between  both 
actions  and  thought,  known  to  His  nil- 
seeing  eye.  True,  inward  religion,  a 
conformity  to  His  nature  and  law  alone 
can  lift  us  to  God.  No  mere  mental 
effort,  or  fancy,  can  do  it  any  more  than 
could  power  of  muscle,  but  the  love  and 


grace  of  God  can.  The  possession  of 
these  is  more  than  silver,  and  rubies 
cannot  be  compared  to  them.  Happy, 
indeed,  is  he  who  getteth  understand- 
ing. 

A  sense  of  character  Is  success.  It 
is  the  flowering  out  of  a  true  moral  life, 
beautiful  and  rich,  by  which  we  come 
into  fellowship  with  God.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  us,  a  radical 
change  of  heart.  Bodily  self-control  is 
important,  we  admit.  Paul  aimed  to 
keep  his  body  under.  **  beating  it  black 
and  blue,"  as  the  tough,  pugilistic  fig- 
ure signifies.  The  influence  of  culture 
and  the  amenities  of  life  are  also  valu- 
able. We  are  to  cultivate  a  loving  and 
courageous  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
good,  manly  and  heroic,  but.  above  all, 
**  We  are  His  workmanship,"  created 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus.  Usefulness  as 
well  as  security  comes  from  character. 
A  sweet  sonnet  may  come  from  an  tm- 
worthy  poet,  but  it  does  not  have  the 
value  and  vitality  that  belong  to  the 
creations  of  a  sanctified  heart.  These 
yield  a  perfume  that  cannot  be  shut  in, 
but  which  spreads  abroad  everjrwhere. 
This  effluence  of  character  is  shown  in 
a  mother's  power  over  her  children,  in 
teachers  and  leaders  in  the  world,  whose 
mastery  of  men  is  traceable  to  this  vital 
source.  The  power  of  Christ  was  In 
His  matchless  and  transcendent  char- 
acter, illustrious  to  the  end.  This,  not 
the  miracles  wrought,  nor  the  words  of 
celestial  truth  alone,  which  He  spoke, 
is  an  element  that  cannot  be  eliminated 
from  history.  Then  there  is  a  sense  of 
sympathy  with  all  noble  beings  every- 
where. It  is  lonely  for  one  to  stand 
apart  from  his  fellows.  The  solitude 
of  a  great  city  is  painful  to  one  who 
knows  not  a  face,  knows  not  the  lan- 
guage of  its  people,  perhaps.  This 
want  of  companionship  is  natural  and 
universal.  It  lies  at  the  roots  of  life. 
Most  of  all  through  character  is  this 
sense  of  fellowship  needed.  If  char- 
acter be  noble  and  saintly  we  are 
strangers  to  none  who  are  good,  and 
they  are  not  strangers  to  us,  whether 
men  like  ourselves  or  cherubim  and 
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seraphim  above.  Best  of  all  God  Him- 
self is  not  a  stranger.  We  as  His  cre- 
ation are  not  strangers  to  Him.  His 
love  is  Tital  and  regnant  in  us.  He 
will  never  destroy  that  which  He  in- 
spires. 

Finally,  there  comes  the  exhilaration 
of  a  great  expectation.  This  is  a  fea- 
ture of  youth.  Men  mourn  its  loss  in 
manhood  and  age.  The  Christian  can 
always  have  it,  renewing  his  strength 
like  the  eagle.  He  can  run  and  not  be 
weary,  walk  and  not  faint.  Yes,  this 
is  true  success,  the  wisdom  of  heart  we 
need.  By  it  we  learn  what  we  really 
are  and  what  our  true  relations  to  God 
are.  Character  is  matured  and  useful- 
ness gained.  We  come  into  exalted 
fellowships  and  feel  the  thrill  of  a  great 
hope.  We  may  read  over  these  verses 
and  enjoy  their  melody,  but  value  them 
still  more  as  Gkxl's  appeal  to  our  noblest 
aspirations.  Heligion  is  not  a  disagree- 
able condition  on  which  a  blessing  rests, 
a  dark  tunnel  through  which  we  reach 
a  shining  land  beyond.  It  is  a  gift  of 
God,  radiant  and  happy,  an  appeal  not 
to  our  lower  testes,  but  to  all  that  is 
exalted  within  us.  In  this  experience 
is  a  prophecy  of  what  the  race  is  to  be- 
come, of  the  joy,  strength,  and  victory 
yet  to  be  realized,  f  oregleams  of  Para- 
dise 1  Blessed  be  (?od  that  in  so  many 
hearts  to-day  it  is  a  joy  now  begun ; 
would  that  it  were  so  in  every  one. 


CBBIfiT  CBT7CZFIED. 

By  Rev.  Watson  J.  Young  [Pres- 
byterian], Prospect,  Pa. 

Tlwn  ihcy  crudjied  Him, — Luke  xxiii. 
38. 

The  crucifixion  of  Christ  is  the  cen- 
tral fact  of  the  ages  ;  that  to  which  all 
the  types  and  prophecies  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation looked  forward,  and  to  which 
every  Christian  looks  back,  sorrowing 
yet  rejoicing,  for  in  Christ  we  are  made 
alive. 
1.  There  tJiey  crucified  Him 
There  never  was  such  an  assembly  as 
that  which  was  engaged  in  the  crucifix- 


ion of  Christ.  There  were  the  Roman 
soldiers,  led  by  a  centurion,  and  repre- 
senting the  Gentile  world.  There  was 
the  Jewish  high  priest  followed  by  the 
priests  and  Levites,  the  scribes,  and 
doctors  of  the  law,  urging  on  the  sacri- 
fice foreshadowed  by  all  other  sacrifices. 
There  were  the  rabble  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  men  from  Judea,  and  Galilee,  and 
Perea,  yes,  from  Parthia,  and  Egypt, 
and  Persia,  and  Greece,  and  Rome,  all 
gathered  that  they  might  crucify  the 
Son  of  God.  And  unseen  by  human 
eyes,  but  still  present,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  dreadful  sin,  was  the  dark  host  of 
the  enemies  of  God  and  man  ;  and  still 
more,  and  nearer  to  us,  there  were  your 
sins,  and  my  sins,  and  the  sins  of  all 
mankind,  for  **  He  bore  our  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree. "  These  are  they 
that  crucified  Christ. 

2.  There  they  crucified  Him. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  death  which  the 
malignity  of  man  has  invented,  there  is 
perhaps  none  that  can  compare  either 
in  shame,  or  in  pain,  with  the  death  on 
the  cross.  It  was  the  death  reserved 
for  a  slave  as  well  as  for  a  criminal ; 
and  so  when  any  one  was  condemned 
to  die  upon  the  cross,  he  must  first  be 
scourged,  in  token  that  he  was  a  slave 
and  not  a  free  man. 

And  in  the  death  by  crucifixion  the 
rough  nails  were  driven  through  the 
very  nerve  centres  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  then  the  cross  was  raised,  un- 
til the  whole  weight  hung  upon  the 
wounds  in  a  most  constrained  position, 
and  there  the  man  must  hang  for  hours 
and  even  for  days,  without  the  slightest 
possibility  of  relief  from  a  change  of 
position,  while  the  burning  sun  and 
fever  and  the  jeering  of  the  rabble  added 
to  his  torments.  There  was  no  death 
so  shameful  and  no  death  so  painfuL 

8.  There  they  crucified  Eim, 

Of  all  those  who  surrounded  the 
cross  of  Christ  there  was  not  one  who 
was  not  infinitely  more  worthy  of  death 
than  He.  Of  all  who  have  ever  lived 
upon  the  earth  there  is  not  one  but 
must  have  died  if  Chrbt  had  not  died. 
Not  one  but  was  subject  to  God's  holy 
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law  and  doomed  to  hopeless,  endless 
misery.  And  then  Christ  came  that 
He  might  save  them,  and  they  crucified 
Him,  that  His  hlood  might  atone  for  a 
sinful  world.  Thanks  be  to  €k)d  for 
His  unspeakable  gift. 

4.  Thert  they  crucified  Him. 

It  was  so  long  ago,  and  in  such  a  dis- 
tant land,  that  we  sometimes  look  on 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ  as  unreal ;  but 
those  who  have  trodden  the  shores  of 
Lake  Gennesaret.  and  the  hill  of  Cal- 
vary, and  who  have  tasted  of  the  well 
at  Sychar,  have  felt  that  there  was  a 
reality  in  the  presence  of  Christ  on 
earth.  But  eighteen  and  a  half  cen- 
turies ago  how  the  scenes  stood  present 
to  His  disciples.  Dr.  Bonar  (according 
to  Moody)  has  pictured  the  scene  in 
vivid  colors.  He  tells  how  when  Paul 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  abode  for  fifteen 
days  with  Peter,  as  recorded  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  probably 
took  Paul  out  of  the  city,  and  as  they 
came  to  Calvary,  he  pointed  out  the 
very  spot  where  Christ  had  suffered, 
and  told  him  of  the  scenes  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. I  tell  you,  dear  hearers,  Christ 
is  crucified  to-day,  and  in  many  lands. 
I  have  seen  men  gathering  into  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  sin  in  this  Christian 
land,  and  with  oaths  and  jests  making 
a  mock  of  all  things  good,  and  ihert 
they  crucified  Christ.  I  have  seen 
them,  men  and  women,  too,  thronging 
to  the  ball  and  to  the  theatre  and  doing 
violence  to  all  their  finer  instincts,  and 
tliere  they  crucified  Him.  I  have  seen 
them  in  their  daily  business,  grinding 
the  faces  of  the  poor  by  their  injustice 
and  greed,  and  thtre  they  crucified 
Him.  I  have  seen  the  professed  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  even  ministers  of 
His  Gospel,  apologizing  for,  and  com- 
promising with,  the  saloon,  and  defend- 
ing the  use  of  intoxicants  by  a  wresting 
of  Scripture,  and  there  they  crucified 
Him.  I  have  seen  the  national  and 
State  legislatures,  the  oflicers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  tlie  judges  of  our  courts, 
making  and  interpreting  laws  in  the 
interest  of  the  saloon,  and  there  they 
crucified  Him.    I  have  seen  some  in  the 


house  of  God  turn  aside  from  the  invi- 
tations of  the  Gospel,  and  reject  the 
pleadings  of  God's  Spirit,  and  trample 
upon  the  blood  of  Christ  as  if  it  were 
an  unholy  thing,  and  there  they  cruci- 
fied Him.  And  I  have  seen  some  come 
to  the  communion-table  with  hard  feel- 
ings toward  a  brother,  or  refuse  to  com- 
mune with  Christ,  because  some  other 
one  was  at  the  board  with  whom  they 
were  at  enmity,  and  there  they  cruci- 
fied Him. 


TEE  THEHS,  TEE  VETfiOD,  AlH)  TEE 
END  OF  ?BEACfiXKa. 

By  Rkv.  George  M.  Stone  [BaptistI, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Vifhom  v^  prea/^,  warning  every  man, 
and  teaching  every  man  in  all  trisdom  ; 
that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus.— Col.  i.  28. 

This  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
life-aim  of  the  great  apostle  was  written 
from  his  Roman  prison.  The  letters 
dictated  by  him  during  his  detention 
there  furnish  proof  that  this  period 
was  as  fruitful  in  service  as  any  other 
time  of  the  same  duration  throughout 
his  active  career.  When  he  could  no 
longer  go  out  to  serve,  men  came  to 
him  for  instruction.  His  Roman  cham- 
ber became  a  focus  of  light  for  the  Im- 
perial City,  and  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Withal  there  came  to  him  here 
special  opportunities  for  reflection  and 
meditation  upon  the  Person  and  Work 
of  his  Lord.  Christ  filled  with  His 
many-sided  glory  the  enlarged  concep- 
tion of  His  intrepid,  but  now  chained 
apostle.  The  Master  grew  upon  his 
calm  and  deliberate  contemplation,  un- 
til *•  another  morn  risen  on  mid-noon," 
he  flooded  his  consciousness  with  grace 
and  power.  In  some  happy  moment  of 
vision  the  noble  outline  of  the  preach- 
er's work  stated  in  the  text  came  to 
him.  It  is  grandly  inclusive,  and  yet 
so  definite  that  we  can  separate  its  con- 
spicuous features  without  difficulty. 

1.  First,  it  declares  the  theme  of  the 
preacher.     Christ   was   naturally  the 
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centre  of  the  apostle's  preaching  and 
teaching.  He  saw  Him  as  one  who 
"dwelt  apart*'  from  all  human  crea- 
tures, and  who  heing  yet  **  very  man," 
was  near  to  the  needs  of  all.  How  did 
the  glance  of  this  man  Paul  into  the 
qualities  of  the  Person  of  Christ  en- 
kindle gratitude  and  love  ?  For  men 
need  an  arm  upon  which  to  lean,  a  per- 
son whom  they  can  follow.  Then  the 
words  of  Christ  were  full  of  light. 
They  were  food  to  the  mind  of  man. 
They  were  illuminating,  helpful  words. 
They  came  out  of  depths  and  they 
reached  into  depths,  "  Never  man  spake 
like  this  man."  Then  the  apostle  de- 
clared the  v>ork  of  Christ.  He  had 
fathomed  somewhat  the  issues  of  that 
work  for  the  believer,  and  could  take 
some  proper  measurements  of  it.  The 
deed-acts  of  Christ  laid  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  rest  for  souls  both  from  the 
guilt  and  power  of  sin. 

2.  The  method  of  presenting  Christ  is 
given  here  in  clear  outline.  *  *  Warning 
every  man,  and  teaching  every  man." 
There  must  be  an  element  of  admonition 
in  all  true  preaching.  Life  is  full  of 
perils.  The  hazards  are  imminent,  for 
men  are  not  in  danger  of  some  future 
loss.  They  are  now  lost  and  orphaned. 
There  is  a  Divine  art  in  gracious  warn- 
ing. It  arrests  and  then  draws.  It 
startles  and  then  wins.  For  it  is  to  be 
followed  by  teaching  ;  and  he  is  ready 
to  be  taught  who  has  first  been  awa- 
kened to  a  sento  of  danger.  So  the 
master  sought  to  alarm  his  night  visitor 
Nicodemus,  that  disturbed  but  self-con- 
fident man,  who  had  no  dream  that  he 
was  not  in  the  kingdom. 

The  point  of  spiritual  wisdom  is  in 
keeping  the  true  proportion  between 
warning  and  teaching.  We  nuiy  con- 
tinue to  warn  when  we  should  begin  to 
explain  and  instruct.  Take  the  Lord's 
model  in  the  interview  with  Nicodemus. 
How  soon  he  reached  explanation  and 
fllostration,  so  as  to  draw  his  conceited 
hiquirer  over  into  the  kingdom  I 

8.  The  end  of  preaching  was  ever  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  apostle.  '*  That  we 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 


Jesus."  He  looked  on  to  this  as  the 
keeper  of  night  vigils  looks  on  to  the 
morning.  Faith  could  link  the  imper- 
fect to  the  Perfect  One,  so  that  the 
former  could  share  a  common  life  with 
the  latter  ;  and  Paul  was  careful  as  to 
the  method  that  he  might  not  miss  of 
the  end.  He  would  not  distort  or  mu- 
tilate the  image  of  Christ.  Sometimes 
we  conclude  men  have  rejected  Christ, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  only 
rejected  our  blurred  image  of  Him. 
Let  us  beware  that  we  represent  Him 
truly  I  I  can  imagine  that  Joseph 
Mayer  in  preparing  for  his  part  in  the 
"Passion  Play,"  would  have  much 
solicitude  over  making  a  true  exhibi- 
tion of  Christ.  £very  man  finally  can 
be  perfected  only  in  Christ.  We  are 
eternally  and  beyond  any  challenge 
complete  in  Him. 


THE  THBES70LD  LAW. 
By  Professor  J.  H.  Worcester,  D.D. 

[Presbyterian],  Union  Seminary, 

New  York. 
Do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
before  thy  6od,—Micah  vi.  8. 

This  is  the  climax  of  an  outburst  of 
God*s  rebuke  and  expostulation.  He 
stoops  to  plead  with  His  rebellious  peo- 
ple. We  are  reminded  of  God's  query 
to  Job,  "Who  is  he  that  darkeneth 
counsel  with  words  without  knowl- 
edge?" and  His  appeal  in  the  50th 
Psalm,  '*  I  will  testify  against  thee." 
His  contention  is  prefaced  here  by  a 
call  to  the  everlasting  hills  which  had 
echoed  the  voice  of  prophets  and  to 
the  tread  of  Israel's  host,  and  even  then 
smoked  with  idolatrous  incense.  It 
seemed  as  if  these  "  strong  foundations 
of  the  earth"  were  not  more  insensible 
in  their  stony  hardness  than  the  hearts 
of  His  people.  **  O  My  people,  what 
have  I  done  ?"  God  exclaims.  There 
is  silence.  Evidently  there  is  injustice 
somewhere.  Jehovah  continues,  "  O 
My  people,  remember  now."  There  is 
no  denial  of  the  charge,  but  an  apparent 
plea  of  ignorance,  as  in  Malachi, 
"  Wherein  have  we  robbed  Thee  ?" 
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Here  are  two  characteristics  of  the 
natural  heart :  First,  an  insinuation  that 
God  U  a  hard,  austere  Master,  and  sec- 
ond»  a  readiness  to  yield  all  excepting 
the  heart  Itself.  Rivers  of  oil,  thou- 
sands of  rams,  even  the  fruit  of  one's 
body — though  human  sacrifices  were 
forbidden — all  are  oflfered,  except  the 
obedience  and  love  of  the  soul.  Now 
comes  in  vie^  the  text,  a  summary  of 
duty.  **  the  whole  duty  of  man/*  we 
may  say.  as  did  the  Preacher.  Do  this 
and  we  shall  live.  Let  us  study  this 
threefold  command.  But  firbt  notice 
the  two  "ands.'*  W  is  not  justice  <w 
mercy,  or  humbleness  of  heart.  To 
divide  is  to  destroy,  as  if  we  cut  asunder 
a  living  man.  we  should  have,  not  two 
parts  of  a  person,  but  only  a  mutilated 
corpse.  This  triple  command  cannot 
be  dismembered.  There  may  be  stem, 
inflexible  justice  executed  in  a  merciless 
manner.  There  may  be  mercy  without 
justice  or  truth.  Men  have  endowed 
worthy  enterpriser  with  money  dishon- 
estly acquired.  Men  have  been  both 
just  and  merciful  among  their  fellows, 
while  ignoring  the  claims  of  their 
Malter.  Also  notice  the  order,  logical, 
not  that  of  historic  development.  In 
time,  **  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom,"  but  here  justice  is 
put  as  the  root,  mercy  the  foliage,  and 
godliness  the  fruit.  We  ore  to  be  just 
before  we  are  generous.  We  are  more 
shocked  at  the  profession  of  godliness 
without  honesty,  than  we  are  at  seeing 
honesty  without  godliness. 

1.  Deal  justly.  There  may  be  a  noisy 
zeal  in  religion  while  the  scant  measure, 
the  wicked  balance,  and  the  deceitful 
weight  are  used.  There  are  more  sub- 
tle forms  of  wrong  in  the  adulterations 
of  manufacture,  in  the  close  bargains 
of  the  buyer  and  other  calculations 
which  foster  shams  In  trade.  Many 
make  promises  which  they  never  in- 
tend to  fulfil.  Human  law  may  not 
punish,  but  justice  should  be  an  un- 
written law  within  our  breast.  The 
golden  rule  should  guide.  A  general 
desire  to  deal  fairly  is  insufficient,  for 
Selfishness  warps  the  soul,  and  there 


may  bo  an  unconscious  decay  of  prin- 
ciple, a  bias  of  mind  that  leads  to  di- 
vergent action  unless  we  are  watchfuL 

2.  Love  mercy.  The  whole  New 
Testament  unfolds  this  idea.  John  the 
Baptist  said  :  "  He  that  hath  two  coats 
let  him  impart  unto  him  that  hath 
none."  The  Saviour  sent  the  rich 
young  man  away  sorrowful  when  he 
removed  the  guise  from  his  heart,  by 
telling  him  to  share  his  wealth  with  the 
poor.  He  thought  that  he  had  kept  all 
the  law.  but  saw  not  that  he  had  not 
exercised  mercy.  This  is  to  be  not  an 
occasional  act,  but  a  habit ;  not  in  ex- 
ercise when  under  pressure,  but  grow- 
ing from  an  inward  impulse.  We  are 
to  "love  mercy."  We  may  give  our 
goods  to  the  poor  and  our  body  to  be 
burned,  but  without  true  love  we  come 
short  of  God's  demand.  So  we  come 
to  the  last  point. 

8.  Walk  humbly  before  God.  Liter- 
ally it  is  to  *'  bow  low."  Thus  we  feel 
an  invisible  presence  and  power  and 
have  fellowship  with  the  unseen.  Walk- 
ing with  God  involves  five  particulars  : 
a  choice  of  Him,  as  the  text  says,  "  be- 
fore thy  God  ;"  a  sense  of  God's  actual 
presence,  **  Thou  God  seest  me  ;"  pray- 
erfulness  ;  sympathy  ;  and  constant  de- 
pendence. We  are  to  love  and  hate 
what  Gk)d  loves  and  hates.  Only  as 
they  are  agreed  can  two  walk  together. 
Here  we  are  not  equals,  for  God  is  the 
Father,  and  each  of  us  a  child.  We 
must  **  bow  low"  and  become  as  little 
children  in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Thus  have  we  outlined  the  duty  of 
every  human  soul  in  relation  to  his 
Creator  and  to  his  fellow-man.  This 
simple  and  beautiful  demand  on  us  for 
justice,  mercy,  and  godliness  sugp^ests 
two  remarks  in  closing.  First.  No 
verse  is  more  commonly  quoted  by  the 
enemies  of  Christ,  mere  moralists,  who 
say,  **  See,  there  is  no  reference  to  any 
Redeemer  or  atoning  blood. ' '  We  may 
answer  that  there  is  none  in  the  Ten 
Commandments.  If  you  have  kept  in- 
violate all  these  laws  of  God  you  really 
need  no  salvation*     But  who  has? 
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We  have  all  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God.  This  oft-quoted  pas- 
sage is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  search- 
faig  portions  of  the  Word  of  inspiration, 
and  proves  that  bj  the  law  no  flesh  is 
Justified,  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  sin.  It  is  only  by  one  Name  we 
are  to  besa?ed,  in  one  Fountain  our  sins 
are  to  be  cleansed.  Christ  is  that  name. 
His  blood  alone  is  the  fountain. 

The  other  suggestion  is  this :  those 
who  have  fled  to  the  Cross  for  refuge 
and  who  are  trusting  alone  in  Christ 
for  salvation  will  find  in  this  a  new  in- 
centive in  the  pursuit  of  holiness.  It 
is  by  a  blameless  life  we  are  to  illus- 
trate to  the  world  the  genuineness  of 
our  faith  and  professions  of  godliness. 
We  are  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  before  our  God.  for  it  is 
written,  **  We  are  His  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto  good 
works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained 
that  we  should  walk  in  them."  Let 
us  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God,  but 
lovingly  heed  this  threefold  law,  that 
we  may  at  once  prove  to  ourselves  and 
to  tiie  world  about  that  we  are  truly  the 
children  of  God. 


BOIHa  OUB  WOBS  IN  BE2CEHBBANCE 

OF  CHBZST. 
By  Osorob  E.   Hite,  D.D.    [Meth- 
odist], Albany,  N.  Y. 
Thi%  do  in  remembrance  of  me, — Luke 
xxii.  19. 

I WAKT  to  broaden  the  application  of 
these  words  so  as  to  include  all  Chris- 
tian service — the  whole  round  of  our 
daily  duties.  Every  good  work  is  in 
some  sense  a  commemorative  work ; 
and  not  only  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper,  but  of  all  we  do  as  disciples  of 
Christ,  does  He  say  :  "  Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  Me. '  *  The  subject,  then , 
which  you  arc  asked  to  consider  is. 
Working  in  Remembrance  of  Jesus. 

Paul  expresses  substantially  the  same 
idea  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian 
l>T^hren,  "  And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
Hheartfly,  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  to 
men," 


I.  All  needful  work  is  the  Lord's 
work. 

Viewing  our  work  in  this  light,  we 
will  find  that  the  plainest  and  common- 
est duties  of  life  become  lighter  and 
more  attractive  to  us.  Nothing  would 
be  considered  menial  or  degrading  if 
believed  to  be  a  service  rendered  to 
Christ.  If  this  great  truth  were  more 
generally  grasped  and  believed  our 
views  of  life  would  be  so  much  clearer. 
If  the  apostle's  words,  "  Ye  serve  the 
Lord  Christ,"  were  believed  to  be  of 
personal  application.  Christians  would 
regard  the  development  of  life  a  holy 
process.  From  such  a  view -point  no 
position,  whether  high  or  low,  conspic- 
uous or  obscure,  could  be  regarded 
other  than  honorable.  The  place  is 
nothing,  but  the  heart  is  everything. 
What  strength  to  the  fainting  spirit  of 
the  mother  amid  her  never- finished  tasks 
would  this  thought  impart  !  Tired 
mother,  listen  while  Jesus  whispers, 
**  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me." 

II.  There  is  a  transforming  power  in 
work  done  in  loving  remembrance  of 
Christ. 

Working  in  His  way,  in  His  spirit, 
with  heart  inflamed  with  love,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  being  steadily  trans- 
formed into  His  image.  Thinking  His 
thought,  being  prompted  by  His  mo- 
tives, we  must  of  necessity  grow  like 
Him.  Just  here  may  be  found  the  ex- 
planation of  much  of  the  unlikeness  we 
bear  to  Christ.  The  work  we  do  in  too 
many  instances  is  done  from  other  con- 
sideration than  from  the  love  we  bear 
our  Lord. 

III.  Doing  our  work  as  love's  willing 
tribute  to  Christ — work  that  the  world 
may  consider  of  littkj  importance — will 
by  Christ  be  regarded  as  of  the  greatest 
value,  because  we  did  it  for  the  love 
we  bear  Him.  Motive  more  than  man- 
ner determines  the  value  of  our  work  in 
the  eyes  of  Him  **  whose  we  arc  and 
whom  we  serve."  Somewhere  I  have 
read  a  legend  of  a  monk  who  painted  in 
an  old  convent  cell  in  days  gone  by 
pictures  of  martyrs  and  of  sainted  vir- 
gins, and  the  sweet  Chrisl-facc  with 
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crown  of  thornfi.  Poor  daubs  were  they 
— not  fit  to  be  a  chapel's  treasures. 
And  many  were  the  taunting:  words 
that  fell  on  them.  But  the  good  abbot 
was  indulgent,  and  allowed  him  to  adorn 
his  solitary  cell  with  these  pictures. 
One  night  the  poor  monk  mused : 
*'  Could  I  but  render  honor  to  Christ  as 
other  painters  do — were  my  skill  as 
great  as  is  the  tender  love  that  inspires 
me  when  I  view  His  cross  !  But  alas  ! 
it  is  vain  for  me  to  toil  and  strive  in 
sorrow.  What  men  scorn,  still  less  can 
they  admire.  Hy  life's  work  is  all 
valueless.  To-morrow  1*11  cast  my  ill- 
wrought  pictures  into  the  fire.''  He 
lifted  his  bowed  head,  and  a  wonderful 
sight  met  his  astonished  gaze.  Within 
his  cell  there  stood  a  visitor.  There 
was  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  His  head. 
And  with  a  voice  of  melting  sweetness 
He  said  :  "  I  scorn  no  work  that  is  done 
for  love  of  me."  And  round  the  walls 
the  paintings  shown  with  resplendent 
lights  and  colors  unknown  to  this 
world.  This  strange  old  story  has  a 
meaning  for  you  and  for  me.  Let  none 
judge  his  brother's  work.  It  is  the 
pure  intent  that  gives  the  act  its  glory. 
The  noblest  purpose  makes  the  grand- 
est deed.  Brother,  in  what  spirit  have 
you  complied  with  the  dying  request  of 
Christ,  '*  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
Me"  ?  Have  we  rendered  a  loving 
and  cheerful  obedience  to  Christ,  or  has 
it  been  a  reluctant  and  grudging  ser- 
vice ?— doing  nothing  we  can  avoid  ; 
doing  just  as  little  as  we  dare  without 
forfeiting  our  hope  of  heaven.  The 
plane  on  which  some  Christians  work 
is  wholly  commercial — so  much  work, 
so  much  joy.  Brother,  Jesus  is  calling 
us  to-day  ;  hear  Him.  **  I  am  toiling 
to  redeem  this  world.  Broken  hearts 
must  be  bound  up,  prison  doors  must 
bo  opened,  captives  must  be  set  free, 
the  sick  must  be  visited,  ignorance  edu- 
cated, poverty  assisted.  I  ask  your 
help.  Will  you  do  this  for  My  sake  ?" 
How  petulant  and  fretful  we  some- 
times grow  over  our  tasks  1  Be  careful 
lest  some  day  these  things  come  back 
to  haunt  us.   De  Quincey  in  some  of  his 


writings  records  an  incident  of  a 
mother  who  manifested  some  impa^ 
tience  toward  a  sick  child  under  circum- 
stances which  inflicted  the  grief  of  self- 
reproach  through  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  The  incident  I  give  in  De  Quinoey'a 
own  words  as  nearly  as  they  are  remem- 
bered. About  midnight  the  moUier 
imagined  the  feet  of  the  sick  child  were 
cold,  and  wasmufiling  them  up  in  flan- 
nels, and  as  he  seemed  to  resist  her  a  lit 
tie,  she  struck  him  lightly  on  the  sole  of 
one  foot  as  a  mode  of  admonishing  him 
to  be  quiet.  He  did  not  repeat  his  mo- 
tion, and  in  less  than  a  minute  his 
mother  had  him  in  her  arms.  She 
called  loudly  for  help,  but  before  help 
arrived  the  little  fellow  had  drawn  two 
or  three  deep  inspirations  and  was  dead. 
Then  this  unhappy  mother  made  the  dis- 
covery that  what  she  supposed  to  be  re- 
sistance to  herself  were  but  the  struggles 
of  departing  life.  She  never  got  over 
it.  She  was  haunted  with  the  thought 
that  her  child's  last  moments  were 
troubled  with  the  thought  of  a  mother's 
displeasure. 

Let  each  one  of  us  make  this  resolu- 
tion of  self-surrender  to  our  loving 
Lord  :  *'  To  Thee,  blessed  Redeemer, 
who  hast  loved  me  and  washed  me 
from  my  sins  in  Thine  own  precious 
blood,  and  upheld  me  through  life  by 
Thy  strength,  and  comforted  me  by  Thy 
tender  sympathy,  I  dedicate  my  poor 
little  life  and  whatever  of  service  there 
is  in  the  same,  uid  cherish  the  hope 
that  I  shall  at  last  see  Thee  as  Thou 
art.  Until  then,  dear  Jesus,  may  I 
never  forget  Thee." 


A  SUBE  CUBE  F0&  FB8SDQS1L 

By  Rev.  James  M.  CAMFBELii  [Coir- 
gregational],  Morgan  Park,  III. 

/  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to  see 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of 
the  living. — Psalm  xxvii.  13. 

By  looking  at  things  in  a  wrong  way 
the  heart  of  David  was  beginning  to 
melt  within  him.  The  thing  that 
saved   him  —  the  rope   to   which  he 
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dang  as  he  was  being  swept  along  on 
the  tide  of  his  fears  toward  the  dark 
gulf  of  despair— was  the  conviction  that 
things  were  in  Ood's  hand,  and  that 
therefore  they  were  bound  to  grow  bet- 
ter. "I  had  fainted/'  he  says, 
**  nnUia  I  had  believed  to  see  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing/' 

I.  Faith  expects  to  see  enrapturing 
tmom.  It  expects  to  see  greater  things 
than  it  has  yet  discovered.  **  Seeing  is 
believing/'  it  is  said.  No  1 1i)ut  believ- 
I  ing  is  seeing.  Faith  is  spiritual  vision  ; 
it  sees  much  in  the  present,  expects  to 
see  more  in  the  future.  It  sees  the  oak 
in  the  acorn,  the  harvest  in  the  seed. 

8trip  pessimism  of  its  mask  and  it  is 
wen  to  be  unbelief.  And  unbelief  is 
blind.  It  has  no  bright  visions  of  the 
fature.  No  star  of  hope  shines  in  its 
skj.    It  is  dark  and  cheerless. 

1.  Consider  what  faith  expects  to  see — 
"the  goodness  of  the  Lord.'*  It  has 
been  said  that  the  well-fed  man  is  an 
optimist,  and  the  hungry  man  a  pessi- 
mist. This  is  not  always  true.  We 
often  find  that  the  most  despondent  men 
are  those  who  have  all  that  heart  can 
wish.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  man 
who  has  drunk  the  bitter  cup  of  failure 
keeps  his  heart  sweet  and  hopeful  be- 
cause he  knows  that  Qod  lives  and 
loves.  He  has  faith  in  the  coming 
mercy ;  he  knows  that  he  has  not  got 
to  the  end  of  Qod's  goodness  ;  he  knows 
that  he  has  not  drained  the  ocean  of 
God*s  love,  nor  exhausted  His  bound- 
less stores  ;  and  he  remains  cheerful  be- 
cause he  believes  that  the  sun  of  pros- 
perity will  yet  break  through  the  clouds 
of  adversity. 

Touching  the  future  of  the  world, 
faith  expects  to  see  larger  revelations  of 
divine  goodness.  Many  wrong  things, 
many  evil  things  exist.  But  the  case  is 
not  desperate.  Nothing  has  been  un- 
foreseen. The  forces  of  God  are  ade- 
quate to  overcome  the  forces  of  evil. 
The  eternal  right  must  prosper.  God 
will  do  more  than  hold  His  own.  No 
good  reason  is  there  to  be  hopeless  about 
a  world  that  has  God  in  it  and  over  it. 


The  believer  in  divine  goodness  ought 
to  be  a  red-hot  optimist.  He  has  reason 
to  expect  great  things  because  he  be- 
lieves in  a  great  God  ;  he  has  reason  to 
expect  good  things  because  he  believes 
in  a  good  God. 

2.  Where  does  faith  expect  to  see  the 
goodness  of  Vie  Lord  f  In  some  dim  and 
distant  heaven  ?  No,  but  here,  and  now. 
**  Inthe  land  of  the  living,** 

That  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  will  be 
Seen  in  the  land  of  the  dead  no  one 
doubts  ;  what  we  sometimes  forget  is 
that  we  are  to  look  for  increasing  reve- 
lations of  His  goodness  in  the  present. 
''  Godliness  hath  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is.  * '  **  The  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  **  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life." 

II.  Faith  awakens  fortitude. 

It  gives  strength  of  heart  and  hope  ; 
inspires  courage  ;  lights  the  eye  ;  nerves 
the  impotent  arm  ;  plucks  victory  from 
defeat. 

Under  the  influence  of  doubt  the  soul 
wilts.  Unbelief  debilitates,  paralyzes, 
demoralizes,  defeats.  Beleaguered  by 
foes,  it  sees  no  reinforcements  coming. 
Before  a  blow  is  struck  it  gives  up  the 
contest.  At  sight  of  the  enemy  it 
strikes  colors  and  surrenders. 

Hope  that  is  bom  of  faith  makes  a 
man  patient  and  strong.  It  gives  him 
a  heart  of  oak.  It  makes  him  brave  in 
spite  of  a  bad  liver.  Amid  all  life's 
vicissitudes  he  is  sustained  by  the 
thought  that  within  and  around  uU 
things  is  the  unfailing  mercy  of  God. 
When  the  hearts  of  other  men  are  fail- 
ing them  for  fear  on  account  of  tho 
future  of  the  world,  he  dwells  in  quiet- 
ness. He  sees  the  evil  looming  up ; 
he  knows  that  the  storm  will  break  ; 
but  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  issue,  believ- 
ing that  it  does  not  turn  on  the  question 
of  big  battalions,  but  on  the  question 
as  to  what  side  has  God  on  it.  It  U  tho 
goodness  of  God  that  he  expects  to  see, 
and  that  vision  cannot  fail  him. 

III.  Faith  Uads  to  fiddity.  The  dec- 
laration of  the  psalmist  resolves  itsdf 
into  this,  **  I  had  given  up  all  further 
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eCfort  to  remedy  things,  unUn9 1  had  be- 
lieved to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  the  living.**  Hope  kept 
him  toiling  on.  It  spurred  him  on  to 
do  his  best. 

Faith  makrs  faithful.  Those  who 
are  full  of  faith  are  characterized  by 
faithfulness  ;  they  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  their  duty,  for  they  have  an 
abiding  principle  of  obedience  within 
their  hearts. 

Inventors  and  discoverers  had  often 
fainted  after  years  of  unrequited  toil 
unless  they  had  believed  that  success 
was  coming.  Palissy  breaks  up  his 
household  furniture  to  fire  his  last  batch 
of  pottery.  Visions  of  success  keep  his 
heart  from  sinking  as  friends  reproach 
him,  and  his  children  cry  for  bread. 
That  final  eflfort.  upon  which  every- 
thing is  staked,  brings  a  turn  in  the  tide 
of  his  affairs.  Fame  and  fortune  crown 
his  heroic  struggles. 

Discouraged  heart,  toil  on  a  little 
longer  !  Life's  darkest  experiences  are 
often  preparations  for  the  greatest  joys  ; 
the  valley  of  Achor  may  prove  to  be  the 
door  of  hope ;  the  forlorn  hope  may 
turn  the  battle  to  the  gate.  To  give  up 
now  is  to  lo8e  the  fruit  of  all  your  toil. 

"  Yet  courage,  bouI  !   nor  hold  thy  Btreugth  In 
vain. 
In  hope  o'ercome  the  steeps  God  set  for  thee  ; 
For  past  the  Alpine  summits  of  great  pain 
Lieth  thine  Italy." 

So  long  as  we  are  in  the  world  we 
must  needs  battle  against  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, but  let  us  see  to  it  that  over 
against  every  evil  we  put  the  heaven- 
provided  antidote  ;  that  over  against 
worldly  trouble  we  put  divine  comfort ; 
that  over  against  painful  discipline  we 
put  the  divine  purpose ;  that  over 
against  the  world's  sin  we  put  the 
world's  Saviour.  To  dwell  upon  the 
evil  witliout  dwelling  upon  the  remedy 
is  utterly  unchristian. 

la  the  third  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  St.  Paul  draws  a  picture  of 
the  heathen  world  dark  enough  to  make 
the  heart  sick.  But  he  does  not  stop 
with  a  picture  of  evil.  Upon  the  dark 
background  ho  ioscribcs  the  glowing 


words,  **  Where  sin  abounded,  grace 
superabounded."  It  was  this  spirit  of 
holy  hopefulness  that  made  St.  Paul  a 
cheerful,  faithful  worker  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  He  knew  that  he  was  not  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle.  And  in  view  of  the 
glorious  certainties  and  rewards  of  the 
future,  he  thus  exhorts  all  discouraged 
fellow- workers,  **  Wherefore,  my  be- 
loved brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmov- 
able.  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
your  labor  is  not  vain  in  the  Lord." 


TO  ICfiDIOAL  8TTJDZ17TS.* 

By    Rkv.     Sylvanus    Stall,    M.A. 

[Lutheran],  Baltimorb,  Md. 

The  beloved  pfipnaan. — Col.  iv.  14. 

I  FEEL  honored  in  speaking  to  a  body 
of  young  men  who  have  chosen  so  ex- 
alted a  profession  for  their  life  work. 
Next  to  the  ministry  of  the  C^ospel 
stands  the  ministry  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. If  I  need  any  apology  for  ad- 
dressing you,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Christianity  is  the  handmaid  of  medi- 
cine. The  ancients  put  to  death  their 
aged  and  infirm,  but  it  was  left  for 
Christianity  to  teach  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  the  healing  art. 
Skilled  physicians  are  one  of  the 
products  of  Cliristianity,  and  they  are 
found  only  in  Christian  countries. 
Jesus  was  the  Qreat  Physician,  and  the 
most  sacred  duties  of  your  life  will  be 
most  succesvsf  uUy  done  only  when  you 
have  faithfully  patterned  after  thb 
greatest  of  all  earth's  healers. 

I.  Why  is  your  chosen  profession 
among  the  most  exalted  ?  The  most 
sacred  interests  of  the  home  are  to  be 
entrusted  to  you.  In  your  hands  and 
upon  your  skill  will  depend  the  lives  of 
men  high  in  state,  those  who  control  the 
commerce  of  the  nation,  those  who 
stand  in  the  sacred  desk.     Your  profes- 

•  Condenf»ed  from  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Sylvanns 
Stall,  ])ai«tor  of  the  Second  English  Lntheran 
Church,  to  the  medical  students  of  the  MaryUind 
Univert-ity,  and  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, located  in  Baltimore. 
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sion  will  bring  you  constantly  face  to 
face  with  distress  and  suffering,  and 
your  respoQsibilities  and  obligation  will 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  resources 
and  opportunities  for  doing  good.  It 
is  an  exalted  profession,  because  money 
cannot  recompense  you  for  the  benefits 
and  blessings  which  it  is  yours  to  be- 
stow. Men  like  William  Harvey  and 
Edward  Jenner  cannot  be  paid  with 
money.  They  have  laid  common 
humanity  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  un- 
der a  i)erpetual  tribute  of  gratitude. 
Although  the  healing  art  has  made 
great  strides  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury, the  discoveries  have  not  all  been 
made,  and  close  observation  and  careful 
study  leaves  it  in  the  realm  of  the  easily 
possible  for  you  to  contribute  your 
share  toward  the  advance  of  science  in 
the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  In 
a  ministering  life  of  unselfishness,  in 
some  sense,  you  are  to  give  your  life 
"a  ransom  for  many."  You  are  to 
come  as  a  benefactor  to  the  poor,  the 
afllicted  and  the  suffering.  Tou  have 
been  preceded  by  illustrious  men,  who 
not  only  in  home  and  hospital,  but  who, 
like  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  have  in 
dark  and  distant  continents  laid  down 
their  lives  for  the  elevation  and  salva- 
tion of  common  humanity. 

n.  What  will  the  public  expect  of 
you,  young  men  ?  Like  the  minister  of 
the  €k)spel,  you  are  each  to  be  a  public 
servant.  Your  own  pleasure,  or  ease, 
or  preferences  are  to  be  regarded  as 
secondary  considerations.  In  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  with  no  recognized  right  to  de- 
cline, you  are  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
theafiSicted.  The  public  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  you  shall  be  fully  quali- 
fied for  the  important  and  solemn  in- 
terests which  are  to  be  entrusted  to  you. 
Inefficiency,  if  excusable  elsewhere,  is 
a  crime  in  a  physician.  In  social  life 
you  will  be  expected  to  be  pure.  The 
defilement  of  impurity  should  not  be 
found  upon  your  character.  Young 
men,  if  you  lose  the  purity  of  your 
character,  you  despoil  yourselves  of 
that  integrity  without  which  you  are 


unfit  for  the  honorable  and  exalted  place 
you  have  chosen  for  yourself  to  fill. 
Society  has  a  right  to  require  that  you 
should  be,  every  one  of  you  a  Christian 
gentleman.  You  should  be  a  complete 
man,  with  a  trained  intellect,  a  quick 
perception,  a  good  judgment,  a  well- 
stored  mind,  a  sympathetic  heart,  a  re- 
fined taste,  a  sound  mind  in  a  strong, 
healthy  body,  with  plAity  of  faith  in 
humanity  and  an  abounding  trust  in 
God. 

III.  In  view  of  what  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  of  you,  I  might  ask, 
what  should  you  require  of  yourself  ? 
You  should  resolve  that,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  expectation  of  the  public  shall 
be  met.  To  this  end,  adopt  the  princi- 
ple of  close  application.  In  Baltimore, 
as  in  any  other  large  city,  you  will  find 
many  diverting  influences,  and  if  you 
are  turned  from  your  high  purpose  you 
will  only  be  demonstrating  your  lack  of 
fitness  for  usefulness  in  your  chosen 
profession.  Stick  to  your  studies. 
Take  the  long  course  of  studies  in 
preparation.  Resolve  to  be  a  master  in 
medicine,  and  peer  of  the  most  profi- 
cient in  your  profession.  Beware  of  the 
subtle  influences  of  the  inebriating  cup. 
Many  whose  names  might  otherwise 
have  adorned  your  profession  sealed 
their  own  doom  by  beginning  with 
social  drinking.  Appetite  became 
strong  and  the  will  weak,  until  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  resist.  Young 
man,  you  will  need  a  steady  hand,  a 
clear  eye,  and  an  unclouded  mind.  Be 
observant.  Get  information  every- 
where, and  do  not  be  afraid  that  you 
will  not  have  opportunity  to  use  it,  for 
it  will  never  fail  to  be  serviceable. 
Keep  records  of  your  cases  ;  otwerve 
the  symptoms  ;  note  varying  condi- 
tions ;  be  systematic.  That  you  may 
be  a  living  exponent  of  your  profession, 
in  your  preparation  to  care  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  others,  do  not 
neglect  to  look  well  to  your  own  health. 
Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  become  un- 
settled in  your  convictions,  either  med- 
ically or  morally,  by  investigations 
which  result  only  in  conflicting  unccr- 
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tainties.  Stand  by  the  great  landmarks 
which  have  been  settled  for  ages.  When 
your  mother's  Bible  or  father'a  God  is 
sneered  at»  in  ninetj-five  cases  out  of 
one  hundred  investigation  would  only 
disclose  the  wiclced  heart  or  impure  life 
of  him  who  ofiFered  it.  Do  not,  if  you 
would  be  a  fully  rounded  man,  neglect 
the  culture  of  your  moral  nature. 
Physicians,  like  other  men,  have  a 
threefold  manhood— physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral.  The  neglect  of  any 
one  results  in  injury  to  the  other  two. 
As  in  the  muscular,  so  in  the  spiritual 
— that  development  secured  in  the 
earlier  years  is  lasting,  while  that  ac- 
quired in  later  life  can  only  bo  retained 
by  perpetual  eflfort.  You  should  re- 
quire yourself  to  remember  that  you  arc 
mortal.  It  will  be  yours  often  to  con- 
front death,  but  some  day,  in  your  own 
bedchamber,  he  will  confront  you. 


TEE  ZmaDOK  OF  GOD. 

By  Rev.  A.  McElrot  Wylie  [Pres- 
BYTKRiAu],  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tot  brass  1  toiU  bring  gold,  and  for  iron 
1  loiU  bring  silver,  and  for  wood  brass, 
and  for  stones  iron, — ^Isa.  Ix.  17. 

This  passage  occurs  amid  the  glow- 
ing prophecies  concerning  the  millennial 
kingdom.  It  has,  however,  its  appli- 
cation to  the  kingdom  in  its  present 
state. 

I.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  recognizes 
different  grades,  qualities,  values,  uses. 
Each  of  these  is  most  eif ective  in  its  own 
place.  We  would  much  sooner  commit 
ourselves  to  a  vessel  of  steel  than  to  one 
whose  hull  was  made  of  gold.  No 
greater  calamity  could  happen  to  the 
world  than  turn  all  substances  into 
gold.  In  the  Church  variety  of  talent 
and  gifts,  diflferenceo  of  classes  are 
essential  to  prosperity.  God  never  re- 
peats Himself.  Equality  is  impossible, 
and  if  possible  would  be  disastrous. 

II.  All  things  take  on  enhanced  value 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  *'  For  brass  I 
will  bring  gold,"  etc.  Wlicrever  the 
Church  of  Christ  comes,  instantly  all 


things  leap  into  higher  value — properly, 
schools,  trade,  institutions,  government, 
the  family,  the  individual.  You  may 
interrogate  in  JMBifour  different  direc- 
tions—Nature, the  Rational  World,  Sin, 
the  Kingdom.  Nature  replies :  "I 
change  nothing.  I  furnish  the  ore  ;  I 
cannot  bring  out  the  metal ;  I  can't 
change  even  the  place  of  a  stone." 
Rational  World  replies  :  **  I  can  change 
the  shapes,  the  places,  the  combinations 
of  things,  but  I  cannot  change  the  sub- 
stances. I  cannot  turn  iron  into  silver, 
wood  into  brass,  stones  into  iron. ' '  Sin 
rises  in  its  black  monstrosity,  and  says  : 
"  Yes,  I  have  power  to  change.  I  can 
reach  up,  lay  my  hand  on  the  twenty- 
two  carat  gold  and  drag  it  down  to  sil- 
ver ;  I  can  drag  the  silver  down  to 
brass,  the  brass  to  iron,  the  Iron  to 
stone,  the  stone  to  wood,  the  wood  I 
can  bum  with  the  torch  of  hate,  and 
scatter  the  ashes  on  the  red-hot  floor  of 
hell — I  can  do  that  I"  Sin  can  drag  the 
genius  or  the  archangel  down  to  the 
abyss  of  a  hopeless  Hades. 

It  is  only  the  Kingdom  that  can  say  : 
**  Everything  I  touch  shall  increase  in 
value.  I  can  take  even  the  devil's  out- 
casts and  change  them  into  burning 
seraphs. 

ni.  This  enhancement  of  values  is  by 
and  through  successive  grades— wood, 
stone,  iron,  brass,  silver,  gold.  God's 
method  of  working  is  by  development 
through  grades.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  reaching  perfection  at  a  bound. 
It  is  a  walk,  a  race— meaning  steady 
progress  by  steps.  We  are  seniors 
because  we  were  juniors,  are  juniors  be- 
cause we  were  sophs,  are  sophs  becaiise 
we  were  freshmen,  and  freshmen  be- 
cause we  were  drilled  in  the  preparatory 
school.  If  we  drop  a  stitch  we  must  go 
back  arid  take  it  up,  or  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed. We  must  have  all  the  wood  taken 
out  of  us  before  we  can  become  iron, 
and  the  iron  out  of  us  ere  we  become 
silver,  etc. 

IV.  The  divine  agency  is  emphasized 
— **  I  will  bring."  Transformations  in 
human  nature  are  effected  through 
divine  power  and  grace.     God  speaks, 
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we  must  bear.  €k>d  (in  Christ)  calls, 
we  must  come.  He  commands,  we 
mu8t  obey.  He  knocks,  we  roust  open. 
He  works,  we  must  work  with  Him— 
then  we  ascend. 


THE  C0H?0BT3  OF  FAITH. 

By  Rev.  B.  F.  Whittemorb  [Cumber- 
LA5D  Presbyterian],  Lompoc, 
Cal. 

Ltt  not y CUT  heart  be  troubled;  ye  beUeve 

in   Ood,    beliece  alw   in   me. — John 

xiv.  1. 

Introductory.  —  1.  Circumstances 
worthy  of  notice:  (1)  Christ's  approach- 
log  passion.  (2)  Solemn  scenes  through 
which  they,  the  disciples,  would  soon 
be  called  to  pass.  (3)  The  effect  of  these 
npon  their  hopes. 

2.  Christ's  purpose,  loving,  tender, 
gracious.  (1)  To  prepare  them  for  these 
experiences.  (2)  To  point  out  the  true 
source  of  comfort.  (3)  To  overreach 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  in  which 
He  spoke  and  prepare  His  disciples  in 
all  ages  for  the  bitter  experiences  of  the 
world's  sorrow,  by  setting  forth  the  true 
source  of  all  comfort  and  spiritual  well- 
beiog— faith  in  €lod,  faith  in  Christ. 

I.  Trouble  the  common  lot  of  man. 
"Man  that  is  bom,"  etc.  The  causes 
of  the  trouble  that  then  agitated  the 
Twelve  are  the  same  that  affect  us  now. 

1.  Treachery.  Judas's  kiss—**  Is  it 
I V*  Foes  still  hate  and  friends  disown. 
Who  can  measure  this  source  of  sorrow  ? 

2.  The  foretold  fall  of  Peter.  Many 
things  foreshow  the  downfall  of  our 
fellow-Christians,  and  we  are  troubled 
by  them. 

3.  Their  fewness,  and  the  number  ond 
intense  hatred  of  their  enemies.  No- 
tice comparative  fewness  of  Christians 
now ;  the  number  and  character  of  ene- 
mies. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  not  set 
np  in  the  open  and  glorious  way  they 
expected.  Notice  present-day  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  character  and  results  of 
J^ligion,  and  the  distress  of  mind  and 
l«wt  which  they  produce. 


5.  Their  separation  from  their  Mas- 
ter. Our  loved  ones  taken,  and  we 
have  sorrow  and  trouble. 

6.  Their  dread  of  the  unknown 
future.  Thus  many  now  spend  "all 
their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage." 

From  these  considerations  we  note  the 
appropriate  application  of  these  words 
to  us  now. 

II.  From  all  trouble  there  is  a  sure 
source  of  comfort — faith.  **  Ye  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  in  me." 

1.  Faith  in  God  affords  comfort,  be- 
cause we  know  :  (1)  He  is  all-wise — 
"  too  wise  to  err."  (2)  He  is  infinitely 
good— "  The  Lord  is  good  to  all." 
(3)  He  is  supremely  and  forever  loving. 
Describe  His  love— *' costly,  free,  end- 
less." (4)  He  is  true  and  faithful- 
changeless,  *'  faithful  and  just  to  per- 
form" all  that  He  has  promised.  (5)  He 
is  omnipotent.  Stronger  than  all  our 
enemies.  If  God  is  with  us  we  are  in 
the  majority.  *'  I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee."  "Fear  not."  "The 
God  of  Jeshurun.  *  *  etc.  The  assurance 
we  often  sing  is  bom  of  heaven,  and 
the  Father's  will  concerning  us  : 

"  The  soul  that  on  JesoB  hath  leaned  for  repoee, 
I  will  not— I  will  not  desert  to  his  foea  : 
That  Bool,  thongh  all  holl  ehoald  endeavor  to 

shake, 
I'll  never,  no  never,  no  never  forsake." 

(6)  He  controls  all  forces.  He  can  and 
will  make  "  all  things  work  together 
for  good,"  etc.  (7)  He  loves  us  even 
as  He  loves  His  only-begotten  Son 
(John  xvii.  23). 

Hence  we  may  expect  nothing  but 
our  highest  good  from  Hie  hand. 

That  Son  went  to  Gethsemane,  but 
angels  ministered  unto  Him.  The  hands 
of  the  wicked  were  laid  upon  Him,  but 
twelve  legions  of  the  heavenly  host 
anxiously  waited  His  word.  He  went 
to  Calvary,  but  in  His  greatest  pain  and 
weakness  He  was  permitted  to  see  "  the 
travail  of  His  soul"  in  the  salvation  of 
the  dying  thief.  To  the  trusting  disci- 
ple there  are  ever  the  encamping  angels 
of  divine  grace  and  power  waiting  to 
deliver. 

Thus,  to  the  one  believing  In  God 
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there  Is  comfort  in  the  darkest  hour  ; 
and  in  its  deepest  engulfment  the  soul 
may  look  up  in  stronger  conQdence  to 
Him— the  Father,  so  good  and  mighty, 
so  loving  and  tender. 

2.  Faith  in  Christ  affords  comfort  to 
the  Church  and  the  troubled  child  of 
(}od,  because  :  (1)  He  has  redeemed  us. 
Since  He  freely  shed  His  blood  to  save 
us  while  we  were  at  enmity  with  the 
Father,  what  will  He  not  do  for  us 
now  ?  All  power  is  His  for  us.  (2)  It 
is  by  Him  we  have  the  atonement. 
Every  barrier  Is  removed,  and  through 


Him  we  have  access  to  (Jod.  (3)  He 
sends  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  is  the  perpetual  "  Immanuel"  of 
the  trusting  soul,  an  ever-present  Friend 
and  Guide,  a  near  and  ever-living  Sav- 
iour. 

Such  faith  "  overcometh  the  world,*' 
vanquishing  every  foe,  and  brightening 
every  gloom  that  falls  upon  life's  path- 
way. 

Heirs  of  trouble,  travellers  to  the 
tomb,  be  commended  to  the  words  of  Je- 
sus :  *'  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ; 
ye  believe  in  Qod,  believe  also  in  Me." 
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Hantrftlitj  Impossibla. 

He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me, — 
Luke  zi.  28. 

Thebb  are  three  classes  in  every  com- 
munity. 1.  The  friends  of  Christ. 
2.  The  foes  of  Christ.  8.  The  neutrals. 
The  last  are  the  most  numerous  and  the 
hardest  class  to  reach.  The  Bible,  how- 
ever, recognizes  but  two  classes — good 
and  bad  ;  sheep  and  goats  ;  children  and 
rebels.  No  midway  position.  '*  He 
that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me." 

In  unfolding  the  text :  (1)  Define  what 
it  is  to  be  with  Christ.  (2)  Substantiate 
the  statement  that  not  to  be  with  Him 
is  to  be  against  Him. 

I.  What  is  it  to  be  with  Christ  ?  A 
study  of  the  context  shows  that  the 
Saviour  has  in  mind  the  two  kingdoms 
of  light  and  darkness,  of  which  He  and 
Satan  are  respectively  the  heads.  These 
kingdoms  are  in  conflict.  To  be  with 
Christ  means  to  be  with  Him  in  the 
affairs  of  His  kingdom,  and  implies  two 
things :  1.  Sympathy  with  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  kingdom  exists. 
2.  Personal  identification  with  Christ 
in  carrying  out  those  principles.  Dis- 
tinguish between  being  for  Christ  and 
with  Christ.  Thousands  are  for  Him 
to  one  who  is  with  Him.  They  are  for 
Him  in  the  sense  that  they  endorse  His 
principles ;  but  are  not  with  Him  in 


that  they  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to 
serve  Him.  Complete  surrender  and 
loyal  obedience  are  necessary  to  being 
with  Christ. 

IL  How  is  the  statement  of  the 
Saviour  true,  "  He  that  is  not  with  Me 
is  against  Me"  ? 

1.  The  neutral  man  hangs  as  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  Church.  Dead  weight 
clogs  progress.  Illustrate  by  the  boat- 
race.  The  Church  is  handicapped  by 
the  many  who  are  undecided. 

2.  The  man  who  is  undecided  par- 
alyzes those  who  are  in  active  service. 
We  infiuence  one  another.  The  com- 
mand of  Moses  wns  that  in  time  of  war 
'*  the  fearful  and  faint -hearted  *'  should 
return  to  his  home,  lest  his  **  brctliren's 
heart  faint  as  well  as  his  heart."  Sins 
of  omission  are  just  as  heinous  in  God's 
sight  as  sins  of  commission. 

8.  Indecision  leads  not  unfrequently 
to  an  utter  betrayal  of  Christ  to  the 
enemy.  Note  again  the  context.  The 
text  comes  in  between  two  parables— 
that  of  the  "  strong  man  armed"  and 
the  "unclean  spirit,"  which  represent 
two  classes  of  men.  (1)  Those  who 
have  made  complete  allegiance  to  Christ, 
(2)  Those  who  are  undecided,  wavering. 
The  evil  spirit  has  gone  out  of  them, 
but  Christ  has  not  been  received  in.  and 
to  the  heart  thus  left  empty  the  devil 
returns  in  a  far  worse  form  and  effects 
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Its  entire  destruction.  The  most  deter- 
mined  opposers  of  Christ  are  those  who 
were  once  more  or  less  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  His  spirit.  The  Saviour  never 
became  a  positive  principle  in  their 
life — «.^.,  Ingersoll,  Bradlaugh. 

Religious  neutrality  is  the  great  sin 
of  the  age.  Hovers,  shifters,  time- 
servers  are  abroad.  The  times  em- 
phatically demand  men  of  positive  con- 
Tiction  and  action.  No  drones  or  cow- 
ards are  wanted.  The  battle  rages 
round  the  citadel.  Christians  must  quit 
themselves  like  men.  Teluou. 


Braised  Seed. 

A  bruised  reed  tJiall  he  not  break. — Isa. 
xlii.  a 

Divine  compassion  here  taught. 

I.  Insignificance  escapes  not  Christ's 
attention.  Nothing  more  insiguificant 
than  a  bruised  reed.  Yet  He  will  not 
break  it. 

Many  thing»seem  insignificant  which 
are  not  really  so.  A  grain  of  seed,  a 
spark  of  fire,  a  fountain  of  water  are  the 
beginnings  of  great  results.  The  hum- 
blest human  life  is  the  beginning  of  im- 
mortality. There  is  no  insignificant 
life,  nor  insignificant  incident  of  life. 
All  is  fraught  with  the  importance  of 
endless  existence. 

Christ  stopped  to  answer  the  cry  of 
ihc  blind  beggar,  though  others  bade  the 
beggar  hold  his  peace.  He  was  not  in- 
significant in  the  divine  eye. 

Christ  blessed  the  little  children, 
though  the  disciples  sought  to  drire 
them  away.  They  were  not  insignifi- 
cant in  the  divine  eye. 

Christ  marked  the  incidents  of 
liuman  life.  To  Nathanacl :  "  Before 
Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  un- 
»kr  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."  To 
Zaccheus :  **  Make  haste  and  come 
down.  Today  I  must  abide  at  thy 
honse."  To  the  crowd :  *'  Who 
touched  Me  ?**  To  the  woman  who 
touched  the  hem  of  His  garment :  "  Go 
ta  peace.** 


Such  a  Saviour  man  needs.  The  un- 
uttered  prayer,  the  hidden  tear,  the 
trembling  faith,  are  known  to  Him. 
The  heart,  a  poor  bruised  reed,  the 
Redeemer  will  not  break. 

II.  Unworthiness  forfeits  not  Christ's 
regard.  Nothing  more  worthless  than 
a  bruised  reed.  Yet  He  will  not  break 
it.  As  there  is  no  trifle  that  escapes  His 
notice,  so  there  Is  no  unworthiness  that 
transcends  His  gracious  regard.  €k)d 
hates  sin,  but  loves  the  sinner.  *'  I  am 
not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sin- 
ners, to  repentance.'*  "The  Friend  of 
sinners. '  *  "  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost.*' 

Where  is  the  bruised  reed  that  the 
Redeemer  has  ever  broken  ?  Is  it  the 
dying  thief  ?  Is  it  Mary  Magdalene  ? 
Is  it  Saul  of  Tarsus? 

Some  of  the  brightest  trophies  of 
grace  are  from  the  ranks  of  vilest  sin- 
ners and  bitterest  foes.  There  is  no 
grander  proof  of  divine  grace  than  the 
command  of  the  risen  Saviour  to  preach 
His  Gospel  among  all  nations,  "  begin- 
ning at  Jerusalem  ;*'  preaching  first  to 
those  who  nailed  Him  to  the  Cross. 
The  worthless  bruised  reed  He  will  not 
break. 

III.  Unprofitableness  abates  not 
Christ's  love.  Nothing  more  unprofit- 
able than  a  bruised  reed.  Its  ruin  is 
remediless.  It  cannot  bo  repaired. 
Throw  it  away.  Yet  the  Lord  casts  not 
off  the  unprofitable  soul  He  is  gentle 
toward  human  bruises.  They  bring  us 
near  to  him.  Irremediable  as  they 
seem.  He  undertakes  to  heal. 

How  unprofitable  to  God  these 
hearts  I  How  little  responsive  to  His 
gracious  care  I  Will  the  Saviour  turn 
from  such  ?  Will  He  cease  to  bestow 
His  care  ?  Will  He  grow  weary  in  the 
exercise  of  love  ?    Never. 

Peter  denied  his  Lord.  Christ  for- 
gave with  that  look  which  melted 
Peter*s  heart  to  tears. 

The  hiart  that  yields  no  large  return 
for  all  His  care  He  loves  and  blesses 
still.  The  unprofitable  bruised  reed  He 
will  not  break.  Isaiau. 
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Sin  «&d  Its  Bamedj. 

If  thou  return  to  the  Almighty,  thmi  ahcUt 
be  built  up,  tJion  ihalt  put  aukiy 
iniquity  far  from  thy  tabenuicles. — 
Job  xxii.  23. 

EuPBAZ,  the  sage  of  Tcman,  hero 
makes  three  charges  against  sin,  and 
sugi^sts  three  remedies : 

I.  Charge:  Sin  leads  from  (Jod. 
Remedy :  Return  to  the  Almighty. 

"  If  thou  return  to  the  Almighty" 
implies  distance  accomplished  by  sin. 

1.  The  least  sin  lead^  from  God.  It 
may  be  by  gentlest  call  and  slightest  de- 
viation, creating  no  alarm.  But  it 
surely  leads  from  God. 

2.  It  proceeds  by  louder  call,  wider 
departure  and  greater  distance. 

8.  It  leads  neither  from  God*s  power, 
nor  reach,  nor  notice,  but  from  divine 
restraints,  Gospel  influences,  and  the 
Spirit's  calls.  Sin  is  a  process  of  de- 
parture from  the  Almighty  by  which 
more  and  more  God  is  ruled  out  of 
thought,  estimate,  and  care. 

The  remedy :  Stop,  turn,  return  to 
the  Almighty. 

II.  Charge:  Sin  breaks  down  the 
soul.     Remedy  :  Be  built  up. 

•'  Thou  Shalt  be  built  up."  Bin  im- 
pah^,  destroys  the  soul,  brmgs  it  to 
ruin.  Sin  is  more  than  the  soul  can 
stand.    How  ? 

1.  It  deprives  the  soul  of  its  strength 
in  God.  The  soul  needs  to  be  nour- 
islied  as  truly  as  the  body.  Souls  may 
be  starved.  The  food  of  the  soul  is  the 
bread  of  life.  Sin  robs  the  soul  of  its 
daily  food,  deprives  it  of  strength,  and 
brings  it  to  ruin. 

2.  It  abuses  the  soul  by  employing  its 
noble  powers  in  a  way  for  which  they 
were  not  made,  and  to  which  they  are 
not  adapted.  The  soul  is  made  for  life, 
truth,  purity,  heavren,  God.  Sin  turns 
it  into  death,  error,  evil,  hell,  endless 
woe.  Its  exquisite  faculties  are  abused 
and  destroyed. 

8.  It  puts  the  soul  to  hardest  service. 
"The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard." 
Sin  grinds  its  victims  by  cruel  exactions 
and  ceaseless  demands. 


4.  It  degrades  the  soul.  Nothing 
more  effectually  destroys  what  is  noble 
in  the  soul  than  familiarity  with  its  own 
degradation. 

Remedy :  Bo  built  up.  The  saddest 
wreck  and  most  utter  ruin  Gkxl  can  re- 
store. He  will  build  again  the  soul  that 
by  sin  is  all  broken  down. 

III.  Charge:  Sin  possesses  thesouL 
Remedy :  Put  iniquity  far  away. 

"  Thou  shalt  put  away  iniquity  far 
from  thy  tabernacles." 

In  the  ruins  of  palaces  where  once 
kings  sat  in  regal  splendor  and  ruled 
their  mighty  realms,  now  are  found 
prowling  beasts  of  prey,  hissing  ser- 
pents, and  human  outlaws,  each  bent 
on  evil  purpose.  So  sin  would  convert 
the  immortal  soul  into  a  ruin,  where 
the  powers  of  darkness  may  hold  theu' 
revels,  making  it  an  outpost  of  hell. 

Sin  is  in  the  soul,  is  master  of  the 
soul,  wears  the  crown  which  it  has  tak- 
en from  the  rightful  king. 

How  shall  it  be  removed  ?  Shall  it 
be  gently  asked  to  leave  ?  It  will  laugh 
at  such  req  uest.  Shall  it  be  commanded 
to  go  ?  It  will  increase  the  burden. 
Shall  the  soul  rebel  ?  Sin  will  add  an- 
other coil  to  the  chain. 

A  welcome  voice :  **  Call  on  me  in 
the  day  of  trouble  ;  I  will  deliver  thee." 

**  Lord,  I  make  a  fall  emrrender. 
Every  power  and  thought  be  Thine, 

Thine  er.tlrely. 
Through  eternal  ages.  Thine.'* 

Teman. 


The  Snovledge  of  Death. 

Lard,  make  me  to  knmo  my  end,  and  the 
measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is ;  let 
me  know  how  frail  lam, — Ps.  xancix.  4 
(R.  v.). 

Introduction.  Request  containing 
three  burning  questions  for  all.  Pray 
for  wisdom  of  David  to  ask  of  Him  who 
alone  can  and,  in  His  Word,  does  an- 
swer them  rightly. 

Changing  order,  we  repeat  tbem  in 
prose  language,  after  the  poet  Psalmist. 
I.  **  Lord,  what  is  the  measure  of  ray 
days  ?"— t.tf.,  What  is  life  ? 
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Answen :  1.  Vulgar  sensualist : 
"Life  is  mere  existeuce.  £at  and 
drink,  to-morrowwe  die."  Let  senses 
enjoy.  Distinction  between  cattle  and 
m&n  not  clear  in  his  mind,  still  less  in 
his  life.    Poor  definition  of  life  that. 

2.  The  Rationalist  only  enlarges 
license ;  gives  fuller  sweep  to  senses ; 
adds  intellectual,  possibly  reduces  sen- 
sual enjoyments.  Yet  life  a  fog  with- 
out whence  or  whither— a  short  day  be- 
tween two  endless  nights. 

To  questions  touching  the  numerous 
Hb,  crushing  misfortunes,  glaring  in- 
equalities of  life,  he  answers  :  They  are 
the  results  of  law— Inexorable,  blind, 
but  supreme  law.  No  redress,  no  court 
of  appeal.  Nothing  but  heartless  stoi- 
dsni  or  frivolous  distraction  for  possible 
counterpoise.    Thus  Fatalism. 

8.  Pessimist,  the  disciple  and  legiti- 
mate result  of  preceding.  **  Life  is  a  vale 
of  tears,  a  field  of  accidents  and  remedi- 
less wrongs.  To  live  Is  the  worst  pos- 
sible evil.  Vanity.  Real  joy  is  out  of 
question. " 

4.  Christian.  HehassatatJesus'sfeet 
and  learned  of  Him.    '*  Life  a  school." 

Of  course,  there  must  be  tedious  les- 
sons, difficult  tasks,  restriction  of  pleas- 
are  hours,  chastisement  sometimes,  but 
Heb.  xii.  11.  And  besides,  numerous 
recreation  and  resting  hours  ;  rich  prizes 
for  good  conduct  and  faithful  efforts  ; 
support  of  approving  conscience  ;  above 
an,  the  "well  done"  of  the  Divine 
Teacher,  with  promised  promotion ;  a 
thousand  incidental  joys,  with  cheer, 
Btimulos,  and  delightful  companionship, 
making  life  a  rich  and  joyous  school. 

IL  "  Make  me  to  know  mine  end"— 
».«.,  What  is  death  ?  All  acknowledge 
an  end,  but  of  what  ?    Of  all,  say  some. 

1.  Those  who  misunderstand  life  mis- 
faiterpret  death.  What  a  destructive 
sweep  t  End  of  joy  and  possession,  of 
growth  and  attainments,  of  friendship 
dear  and  strong,  of  love  precious  and 
tender,  a  complete  catastrophe,  a  terri- 
ble iconoclast  of  all  idols  of  mind  and 
soul,  a  fell  destroyer  of  beings,  a  mocker 
of  the  race,  black,  terrible  behemoth 
drmking  up  the  whole  stream  of  life,  is 


then  death.  Monstrous  error,  too  dread- 
ful for  belief. 

3.  Child  taught  of  God  says  :  "  Death 
is  the  door  to  a  better  home— the  end  of 
probation,  uncertainty,  sickness,  sor- 
row, and  tears  ;  the  end  of  fleeting  joys, 
but  the  beginning  of  lasting  ones  ;  the 
temporary  separation  of  loved  ones  be- 
low, the  eternal  reunion  with  those 
above  ;  the  crossing  of  Jordan  to  enter 
a  blissful  Canaan." 

III.  "  How  frail  I  am !"  80  frail 
that  rod  of  death  dashes  to  pieces  my 
very  existence,  wasting  vase  and  per- 
fume too,  and  sending  me  back  to 
nothingness  and  oblivion.  Is  there  a 
future,  a  beyond  ?  What,  where,  how 
is  it  ?  The  soul  asks  yearningly,  Who 
will  lift  the  veil  t  Avraj  with  sneering 
scepticism  that  mocks  earnestness  and 
replies  with  flippant  guess  or  shoulder- 
shrug  of  doubt  or  unconcern.  Christ  is 
the  better  Teacher  (John  xiv.  1-4  ;  xi. 
25,  26  ;  Rev.  xxii.  5). 

ConduHon,  Whom  do  you  believe  ? 
What  is  your  hope  ?  **  What  is  your 
life?"  Gob. 


STBISIK9  TBOnSETS  FBOM  BEOENT 


Thsrb  are  many  of  ns  whose  qneetion  seems  to 
be, ''  How  little  can  I  get  off  with  ?  How  much 
can  I  retain  ?"— many  of  ns  whose  effort  is  to  find 
out  how  mnch  of  the  world  is  consistent  with  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  and  to  find  the  mini- 
mum of  effort,  of  love,  01  service,  of  gifts  which 
may  free  ns  from  the  obli^tion. 

And  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  we 
are  slaves.  It  means  that  If  we  durst  we  would 
give  nothing,  and  do  nothing.  And  what  does 
Qiat  mean  ?  It  means  that  we  do  not  care  for 
the  Lord,  and  have  no  joy  in  our  work.  And 
what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  our  work 
deserves  no  praise,  and  will  get  no  reward.  If 
we  love  Chrut  we  shall  he  anxlotis,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  do  more  than  He  cx»mmands  ns,  in 
token  of  our  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  of  our  de- 
light in  the  service.  Of  course,  in  the  highest 
vfew,  nothing  can  be  more  than  necessary.  Of 
course  He  has  the  right  to  all  our  work  ;  but  yet 
there  are  heights  of  Christian  consecration  and 
self-sacrifice  which  a  man  will  not  be  blamed  if 
he  has  not  climbed,  and  will  be  praised  if  he  has. 
What  we  want,  if  I  might  venture  to  say  so,  is 
extravagances  of  service.  Judas  may  say,  **  To 
what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?"  but  Jesus  will  say, 
**  He  natn  wrought  a  good  work  on  Me."  And 
the  fragrance  of  the  ointment  will  smell  sweet 
through  the  centuries.— ifactorim.  (1  Cor.  ix. 
16, 17!) 

Thb  end  must  come,  I  am  fully  aware.  Of 
course  it  cannot  be  far  awav,  may  even  now  be 
at  the  door.  I  am  less  apt  than  I  was  for  manv 
years  to  face  unnecessary  physical  exposure  with 
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aa  may  Indifference,  t  am  le«  apt  to  take  npon 
ray«eli  enpcrAnnnn  lnl>or.  I  prefer,  if  po^ible^ 
to  limit  my  relations  toout«ide  work,  afl  I  («oii«;ht 
oameatly  the  otiier  day  to  limit  them  at  Piiu- 
fleld.  I  desire  more  and  more  to  live  at  homo 
with  yoOf  my  own  people,  and  in  the  citr  to 
which  I  am  attached.  whoM  growth  I  have 
watched,  whose  friendlineHs  to  roe  is  nnabating, 
with  whose  churches  and  people  my  relations 
have  been  close,  and  for  whose  future  1  have 
great  expectation.  But  I  shall  not  let  the  pass- 
aee  of  planets  across  meridians  determine  for  me 
the  Question  of  age.  As  long  as  childhood  and 
yontn  are  exhilarating  to  me,  I  shall  feel  that  the 
earlv  instincts  remSn.  As  long  as  nature 
toncnee  my  heart  with  spring  blooms  and  sum- 
mer  radiance,  I  shall  know  that  its  freshness  has 
not  failed.  As  long  as  gladness  comes  caHilv  to 
heart  and  lips,  I  shall  not  fear  that  its  springs 
are  dry.  As  long  as  plans  for  further  effort  ap- 
pear In  crowds,  one  need  not  stop,  and  snrelV, 
as  long  as  vigor  remains,  I  shall  gladly  work, 
thanking  God  for  the  privilege.  Then  I  will 
rest  When  Antoine  Amanld,  the  theologian  of 
Port  Roval,  was  reaching  or  passing  his  eightieth 
rear,  still  full  of  labor,  it  was  said  to  him 
by  a  friend,  "You  have  labored  long.  Why 
not  now  rest  f"  "  Rest !"  was  his  reply,  "am  I 
not  to  have  eternity  to  reel  in  r'—Siom,  (1 
Tim.  1. 12.) 

I  TRUST  von  have  read  and  so  will  remember 
George  Eliot's  story  of  **  Silas  Mamer."  Silas 
Mamcr,  diaappointra  and  soured  by  the  experi- 
ence of  his  early  life,  becomes  a  hermit  miser 
Bitter  against  the  world,  life  has  no  significance 
for  him  any  longer,  except  as  be  can  hoard  up  a 
little  pile  of  gold,  and  so  put  himself  beyond  the 
need  of  dependence  and  out  of  communication 
with  his  fellow-men.  Every  night  he  takes  out 
the  shining  coins  and  comforts  himself  by  count- 
ing them  over  and  over.  This  he  does  until  at 
length  one  night  a  human  waif,  a  little  girl,  Is 
thrown  In  his  way.  This  child  he  feels  com- 
pelled to  adopt  as  the  child  of  his  heart  and  of 
his  care.  As  a  result  he  comes  again  into  con- 
tact with  humanity,  and  Is  transflguRyl  and 
made  a  man  once  more.  He  has  something  to 
love,  and  love  enUu-ges  his  soul.  Young  men^ 
have  somebody  to  love.  Somebody  who  b  good 
and  pure  and  Inspiring.  There  is  nouing 
nander  on  God's  earth  than  a  young  man 
through  whose  being  the  tide  of  a  noble  Tove  is 
surging,  who  has  all  the  susceptibility,  the  in- 
tensity, the  tenderness,  the  passion  of  a  fine  na- 
ture, who  is  Just  beginning  to  look  out  on  tbe 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  lire,  who  Is  thrilled  by 
all  that  is  good  and  great  in  the  world,  whose 
being  is  a  delicate  instmment,  played  npon  by  all 
the  touches  of  the  Immense  universe,  and  which 
gives  back  In  response  the  wondrous  music  of 
holy  ambitions  and  godlike  resolves— a  young 
man  in  whose  manhood  reason  is  luminous  and 
self-respect  Is  positive,  and  Ideal  Is  lofty,  and 
honor  and  honesty  and  virtue  and  pure  love  are 
all  In  all.  To  sucn  a  young  man  all  the  city  of 
New  York  Is  open,  and  all  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
is  open.  Such  a  young  man  Is  In  himself  supe- 
rior to  all  the  forces  that  play  in  a  city.  He 
himself  is  a  force  above  all  earthly  force.  He 
will  be  a  Joseph  in  the  cities  of  Egypt.  He  will 
be  a  Daniel  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  by  and 
by  he  will  be  a  luminous  son  of  God  In  the  city 
or  the  Bkies,^ Gregff.    (Dan.  1. 8.) 

Thk  apostle  kept  the  faith.  But  does  not  the 
faith  keep  the  man  ?  It  does  ;  yet  only  as  he 
keeps  it.  The  battery  keeps  the  gunners  only  as 
they  stand  to  the  cuns.  Tne  fort  keeps  the  gar- 
rison, yet  only  as  they  guard  Its  walls.  Never  was 
a  time  when  fidelity  on  guard  was  more  needed 
than  now,  when  the  sappers  are  approach- 
ing the  citadel  of  the  Faith,  and  thore  is  trea- 
son in  the  camp  of  Heaven— men  in  Christ's  uni- 
form, having  been  so  deceived  by  successful 
crime,  and  so  blinded  by  dalliance  with  mam- 
mon as  to  give  utterance  and  orgauliatlon  to 


the  shameless  sentiment  that  the  profperity  of  a 
community  can  be  built  npon  sin.  It  Is  a  trtio 
soldier's  business  to  gnara  the  faith.  The  Ro- 
man sentinel  that  was  exhnmed  at  Pompdi, 
grasping  his  spear,  perished  rather  than  desert 
his  post.  He  wears  the  immortality  of  earth. 
But  ne  that  guards  the  faith,  when  dug  out  of 
the  forces  that  overwhelm  him  while  he  stands 
his  ground,  shall  inherit  the  Immortality  of  God, 
and  walk  with  warrior  feet  the  streets  of  gold,  a 
living  king  over  a  lofty  reaXm.—LetcU,  C»  Tim. 
lv.7.8.) 

A  oooD  Catholic  archbishop  once  laid  down 
these  three  truths  for  ids  yonng  men  :  First,  no 
one  is  sent  into  the  world  to  do  nothing  ;  second, 
nothing  comes  by  chance ;  third,  true  education 
fits  men  for  their  life  work.  Get  education, 
then.  Withont  It  the  pow^ers  of  the  mind  are  not 
free.  If  we  are  not  free  we  are  still  the  slaves  of 
Ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  cannot  use  the 
powere  that  God  has  given  ns.  An  angel  may 
slumber  in  a  block  or  marble,  but  it  takes  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor  to  bring  It  Into  view.  Edu- 
cation Is  the  chisel  that  releases  the  angel  im- 
{trisoned  in  every  human  creature.  But  w-hcther 
he  angel  when  once  released  shall  be  a  mod  or 
bad  angel,  an  angel  of  light  or  an  angel  or  daik- 
ness,  will  depena  much  on  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion. An  An£^lo  could  produce  from  the  same 
block  of  marble  a  satyr  or  a  seraph.  It  all  de- 
pends npon  the  direction  he  gives  the  chisel. 
Education  to  be  beneficial  must  be  a  true  edu- 
cation ;  that  is.  It  must  include  the  moral  ele- 
ment False  education  awakens  the  powers 
withont  giving  them  direction.  Then,  when 
the  life,  misgufded,  takes  the  wrong  direction  it 
goes  to  thede\il  with  the  speed  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, rather  than,  as  In  ignorance  It  might,  at  the 
pace  of  the  stage-coach.  Education  alone  does 
not  insure  monu  safety.  You  will  find  accom- 
plished scholars  in  State  prison,  and  our  dcfaolt- 
ers  were  many  of  them  men  who  epent  their  lei- 
sure in  their  elegant  libraries.  Manv  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  highly  educated  professional  moi 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  perished  igno- 
mlniously  as  drunkards.  Education,  then,  must 
have  the  moral  element  and  it  Is  an  utter  ab- 
surdity—the very  folly  of  culture— to  say  that  we 
can  have  the  moral  element  In  infirm  natures 
without  the  grace  of  Qod.—J^eUon.    (Titos  iL 


TBEMES    AKD   TEZTS    OF    BSOEIIT 
SSBHOITS. 

1.  God's  Love  for  Man.    **God  so  loved  the 

world,  that  He  gave  His  only  b^»tten  Son 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  sh<»ild 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."— 
John  Ui.  16.  Right  Rev.  George  W.  Peter- 
kin,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

2.  Memorial  Stones.    "  And  he  spake  nnto  the 

children  of  Israel,  saying.  When  your  chil- 
dren shall  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come, 
saying.  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones  ? 
then  ve  shall  let  your  children  know,  say- 
ing, Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry 
land."  etc.— Josh.  iv.  dl-24.  Orrin  P. 
Gifford,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

8.  Contentment  In  Every  State.  **  Pbr  I  have 
learned  In  whatsoever  state  I  am,  there- 
with to  be  content  "—Phil.  Iv.  11.  Bishop 
J.  C.  Granbery,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  The  Greatest  Gift  of  God.  **  For  I  am  per- 
suaded that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creatun; 
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shall  be  able  to  sepanto  us  from  the  love 
of  Ood  which  is  in  Christ  Jesue  our  Lord/' 
-Bom.  vIU.  88.  80.  S.  R.  Fuller,  D.D.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

5.  Oooserratism.     '*  Hemove  not  the  ancient 

landmark  which  thy  fathers  have  set.'*— 
Prov.«,28.  Bev.J.D.Paxton.  PhUadel- 
phia^Pa. 

6.  Convictions  Emphasized  b j  Fort  v-five  Tears 

of  Pastoral  Experience.  **I  thank  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for 
that  He  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me 
into  the  ministry.'*—!  Tim.  i.  18.  K.  8. 
Storrs,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

7.  Tests  for  Popular  Amusements.    **  And  they 

shall  teach  my  people  the  difference  be- 
tween the  holy  and  profane,  and  cauM;  them 
to  diocem  between  the  unclean  and  the 
dean."- Ezek.  xliv.  28.  Rev.  W.  E.  Archi- 
bald, Ph.D.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

8.  A  Parting  Benediction.    *'  Be  perfect,  be  of 

good  comfort,  live  in  peace,  and  the  Ood 
of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you.*'— 2 
Cor.  xiil.  11.  R.  D.  Smart,  D.D.,  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C. 

8.  Stages  of  Redemption.  **  Moreover,  whom 
He  did  predestinate,  them  He  also  called  ; 
and  whom  He  called,  them  He  also  justi- 
fied ;  and  whom  He  Justified,  them  He 
also  glorified."— Rom.  viii.  80.  Professor 
Charles  A.  Briggs.  D.D.,  New  York  Cl^. 

II.  Our  WorkingClassee.  and onr  Obligations  to 
Them.  **  who  ia  my  neighbor  ?"— Luke  x. 
89.    Rev.  H.  A.  Delano,  Chicago,  111. 

11.  The  Coming  of  Christ  to  Judgment  "Where 
is  the  promise  of  His  coming  ?  for  since  the 
Father  fell  asleep  all  things  continue  as  th^ 
were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.^* 
-2  Pet  ill.  4.  T.  C.  Tupper,  D.D.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

11  The  Calling  of  the  Roll.  ''  Rejoice  because 
your  names  are  written  in  heaven."— Luke 
X.  «0.    Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed,  Denver,  Col. 

11  Wealth  and  Povertv.  *•  Wealth  maketh 
many  friends  ;  but  the  poor  is  separated 
from  his  neighbor. "—Prov.  xlx.  4.  W.  8. 
RataafOTd,  D^.,  New  York  aty. 

11  The  Philosophy  of  Contact.  **  Iron  sharp- 
eneth  iron  ;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  friend."— Prov.  xx>'il.  17. 
Bev.  J.  D.  Paxton,  Phlhidelphia,  Pa. 

B.  The  Eternity  of  Memory.  **  Son,  remember." 
-Lukexvtas.  Rev.  P.  H.  Swift,  Ph.D., 
Chicago,  III. 

n.  The  Politics  of  onr  Times.  *'  He  that  ruleth 
over  men  mnst  be  just"- 2  Sam.  xxiil.  8. 
Geoige  0.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SoggMtiTe  Tliemes  fbr  Polpit  Treatment 

1.  Tlw  Agnosticism  of  Common  Sense.    (*^  We 
know  in  part."— 1  Cor.  xiil.  9.) 


t  The  Exactness  of  Divine  Computations. 
('*  But  even  the  very  haint  of  your  head  are 
•U  Dumbered."— Luke  xiL  7.) 


8.  Divine  Nuptials.  ("I  am  married  unto  yon.*' 
-Jer.  ill.  14.) 

4.  The  Cross  of  Christ  and  Unman  Timidity. 

("And  after  this,  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
being  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  secretly  for 
fear  of  the  Jews,  besonght  Pilate  that  he 
might  take  away  the  body  of  Jc»ns :  and 
PiUte  gave  him  leave.  He  came  therefore 
and  took  the  body  of  Jesus."— John  xlx. 
88.) 

5.  The   Natural  Sequel  of  Unholy  Marriage. 

("And  they  took  their  danehters  to  be 
their  wives  and  gave  their  aauehters  to 
their  sons,  and  served  their  gods.'^  Judges 
iU.  6.)  ^ 

8.  The  Transforming  Power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
("And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  come 
upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy  with 
them,  and  shalt  be  Uimed  into  another 
man."— 1  Sam.  x.  6.) 

7.  The  Testing  of  Testimony.    (•'  And  the  King 

sent  after  the  host  of  the  Syrians,  saying. 
Go,  and  see."— 2  Kings  vli  14.) 

8.  The  True  Source  of  Strength  for  Service. 

("I  was  strengthened  as  uie  hand  of  the 
Lord  my  Ooa  was  upon  me."— Ezravii. 
28.) 

9.  The  Misery  of   Jealousy.     ("Yet  all  this 

avidlcth  me  nothing  so  long  as  I  see  Mor- 
decai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  king's  gate.  "— 
Esther  v.  18.) 

1(X  Consecration  amidst  Tribulation.  ("As  God 
liveth,  who  hath  taken  away  my  judgment, 
and  the  Almighty  who  hath  vexed  my 
soul :  all  the  while  my  breath  Is  in  me, 
and  the  spirit  of  Ood  is  in  my  nostrils,  my 
lips  shall  not  speak  wickeoneas,  nor  my 
tongue  utter  deceit"— Job  xxvii.  2-4.) 

11.  (Sod  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Inunigrant    ("Al- 

though I  have  cast  them  far  off  among  the 
heathen,  and  although  I  have  scattered 
them  among  the  countries,  yet  will  I  be  to 
them  as  a  little  sanctuary  in  the  countries 
where  they  shall  come."— Ezek.  xi.  10.) 

12.  The  Fate  of  the  Unrlghteons  Politicians. 

("And  through  his  policy  also  he  shall 
cause  craft  to  prosper  In  his  hand  ;  and  ho 
shall  magnify  himself  In  his  heart  .... 
but  he  snail  be  broken  without  himd."— 
Dan.  vUl.  25.) 

18.  Human  Impotence  v«r8U$  Divine  Omnipo- 
tence. C'  Go  your  way ;  make  it  as  sure 
as  ye  can.  ...  He  Is  not  here  ;  for  Ho 
is  risen,  as  He  8aid."~Matt.  xxvll.  65 ; 
xxviU.  6.) 

14.  Nature's   Testimony  to  Christ's   Divinity. 

("What  manner  of  man  is  this  that  even 
the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  Him  ?"— Mark 
iv.  41.) 

15.  Reciprocal  Obligation.  ("  For  If  the  Gentiles 

have  been  partakers  of  their  spiritual 
things,  their  duty  Is  also  to  minister  unto 
them  In  carnal  things.'*- Rom.  xv.  27.) 

16.  The  Cross  Triumphant  over  Antagonism. 

("And  you  that  were  sometime  alienated 
and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked 
works,  yet  now  hath  He  reconciled  in  the 
body  of  His  flesh  through  death,  to  present 
yon  holy  and  unblamable  and  unreprov- 
•ble  inHis8i^ht."-<;ol.  i.  2],  82.) 
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HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

Bt  Arthur  T.  Pibrson,  D.D. 


Conditions  of  thi  Sztrdie  of  E0I7 
Shoft  Power. 

Whilt  Peter  yet  tpake  these  worde,  the 
Holy  Ohoet  fell  on  all  them  which  heard 
the  t«mf.— Acts  x.  44. 

This  text  opens  the  way  into  a  mine. 
The  great  lack  of  the  modern  preach- 
ing is  lack  of  power.  Vast  machinery 
of  church  life,  activity,  organization, 
learning  in  the  ministry,  an  open  Bible, 
abundant  effort — these  there  are,  with 
little  apparent  result,  in  conversion  of 
souls,  and  especially  in  Holy  Ghost 
power.  There  is  no  use  of  denying  that 
such  scenes  as  this  in  the  house  of  Cor- 
nelius are  so  rare  and  exceptional  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  longer 
they  form  a  feature  of  church  life. 

Now,  Gkxi  is  unchangeable.  Man 
changes,  but  God  remains  eternally,  es- 
sentially the  same.  If  the  power  is 
gone,  the  conditions  of  the  exorcise  of 
the  power  are  no  longer  present.  It  is 
a  uniform  law  of  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  world  that  all  power  obeys 
certain  fixed  laws  of  exercise,  or  moves 
in  certain  channels.  If  you  obey  the 
law  of  the  power,  the  power  will  obey 
you  and  serve  you.  Outside  of  those 
channels  or  methods,  it  will  not  serve 
or  obey  you  ;  it  may  even  defeat  and 
destroy  you.  Illustrate  by  steam,  and 
combustion,  and  electricity. 

Just  so  of  the  power  of  the  Word  and 
the  Spirit  of  God — it  is  exercised  al- 
ways when  the  necessary  conditions  are 
present. 

Our  present  inquiry  is,  therefore, 
What  were  the  conditions  of  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  on  this  occasion? 
There  were  a  man  and  a  message  from 
God  ;  there  were  a  body  of  hearers  and 
a  marked  readiness  to  hear  and  obey  the 
message.  Obviously,  none  of  these  con- 
ditions can  be  left  out.  It  may  be  that 
nothing  can  be  added  without  danger. 
In  conducting  experiments  in  chemistry 
we  have  to  be  exceedingly  careful  lest 


by  the  addition  of  any  foreign  substance 
we  counteract  and  annul  the  action  of 
the  oihet—neutraliu  it. 

1.  A  man — Peter.  Not  an  angel.  This 
is  more  noticeable  as  an  angel  does  ap- 
pear in  connection  with  this  history 
(comp.  X.  8.  also  viiL  81,  xxvii.  22.  24). 
Why  did  not  an  angel  himself  speak  to 
the  eunuch,  and  to  Cornelius,  and  to 
the  shipwrecked  crew  ?  There  is  a  limit 
to  an  angelic  ministry.  God  wants 
ministers  who  are  witnesses — preachers 
and  heralds  wko  know  by  experience 
(xxvi.  16,  18).  Angels  never  had  any 
experience,  and  hence  cannot  testify. 
Preaching  is  an  argument,  a  testimony, 
and  an  exhortation  (Acts  ii.  40).  Where 
there  is  an  established  Church  there  is 
always  risk  of  degrading  the  ministry 
to  a  profession  instead  of  regarding  it 
as  a  voctUion,  and  of  allowing  uncon- 
verted men  to  enter  tbe  ministry.  A 
man  can  preach  only  so  far  as  he  him- 
self knows.  Leigh  Richmond  was  an 
unconverted  man  when  he  began ; 
when  he  became  a  penitent  hfi  preached 
others  into  repentance,  and  so  on  to 
faith  and  assurance.  Only  so  far  as  he 
went  could  he  guide  and  lead  them.  So 
of  Chalmers.  £very  true  preacher  is 
like  David.  He  cannot  fight  the  Philis- 
tine in  Saul's  armor,  which  he  has  not 
proved  ;  he  must  have  his  own  sling, 
which  he  knows  how  to  handle. 

There  was  a  meesage  ;  it  was  the  sim- 
plest, plainest  Gospel — nothing  else. 
No  essay,  lecture,  oration — no  attempt 
at  secular  eloquence  or  even  sacred 
eloquence  was  it.  Primitive  preaching 
was  simply  giving  the  Word  a  chance 
at  the  hearer.  Even  texte  were  not 
used ;  they  began  with  Origen.  The 
whole  Old  Testament,  especially  the 
prophecies,  was  the  text ;  the  whole  Gos- 
pel, especially  the  resurrection.  Mark 
the  difference  now  —  discourses  that 
savor  of  the  schools  ;  the  connection  be- 
tween text  and  sermon  purely  artificiaL 
One  could  not  forbid  the  banns,  for  there 
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is  no  bkxxl  relation  between  them.  If 
the  text  had  a  disease,  the  sermon  would 
not  catch  it  by  close  contact.  AsBeecher 
said,  instead  of  using  the  text  as  a  gate 
trnto  the  Lord's  garden,  preachers  often 
content  themselves  with  getting  on  the 
gate  and  swinging  to  and  fro.  Will- 
iam A.  Howard  called  it  preaching 
around  and  about  the  Gospel  instead  of 
preaching  the  Qospel.  (Comp.  Acts  ii. 
40,  iii  la-ae,  iv.  &-12.  V.  29-32,  Gal.  vf. 
17.)  Recall  Robert  Hall  and  the  lack 
of  conversions  under  his  ministry. 
Preaching  must  not  be  confounded 
with  teacUng  (Isaiah  Iv.  10,  11)  My 
Word. 


Go-worUng— CoHraffering-Oo-witaess- 
ing. 

Worhsri  together  with  Qod  (2  Cor.  vi. 
1).  The  full  (jk>spel  includes  more  than 
salvation  or  even  sanctification— it  takes 
in  ternee.  And  here  the  august  con- 
ception is  presented  that  every  believer 
is  a  00- worker  with  God  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  and,  in  a  true  sense,  is 
necessaiy  to  the  carrying  out  of  God's 
plan.  God  might  have  adopted  a  meth- 
od in  which  He  should  be  independent 
of  such  co-operation.  He  did  not,  and 
so  diose  to  be  dependent  for  the  final 
trinmph  of  grace  on  the  disciple  as  a 
co-worker. 

Not  only  so,  but  to  make  this  thought 
the  more  emphatic,  each  person  of 
the  Trinity  is  represented  as  thus  re- 
odTiog  the  believer  into  partnership  in 
His  particular  province.  (Comp.  1  Cor. 
fii  »,  OoL  i  24,  John  xv.  26,  27.) 

I.  Co- working  with  the  Father.  He 
represents  pre-eminently  the  idea  of  gov- 
ernmerU.  The  world  is  in  revolt,  and 
He  yearns  to  reconcile  to  Himself  His 
rebelliouB  subjects.  He  needs  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Divine  government  in 
this  foreign  court  of  the  world,  and 
hence  the  term  ambassador  (2  Cor.  v.  20). 

The  difldple  is  such  an  ambassador. 
Ooosder: 

1.  His  authority.  So  long  as  he  keeps 
within  the  limits  of  his  instructions  the 
whole  government  of  €k)d  is  behind 


him,  and  it  is  as  though  "  €k>d  did  be- 
seech you  by  us."  His  reception  or  re- 
jection is,  therefore,  corresponding 
treatment  of  Gk)d. 

2.  His  message  (2  Cor.  v.  19,  20). 
Note  its  two  parts :  **  (Jod  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Him- 
self,'* and,  "  We  pray  you,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God.''  God  has  assumed  the 
posture  of  reconciliation— is  turned  in 
forgiveness  toward  the  sinner ;  hence 
nothing  remains  but  for  the  sinner  to 
complete  the  reconciliation  by  turning 
toward  €k)d  in  penitence  and  faith. 

n.  Co-suflfering  with  the  iScw.  Christ 
represents  pre-eminently  the  idea  of 
atonement,  the  basis  of  reconciliation. 
He  bears  our  sin  on  the  cross,  completes 
our  justification  in  His  resurrection, 
and  confers  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  as- 
cension. But  how  is  this  atoning  work 
to  be  brought  to  the  knoioledge  of  sin- 
ners ?  The  dumb  cross  and  sepulchre 
need  a  voice,  and  the  believer  is  such  a 
voice. 

1.  A /i^oZd  proclaiming  good  tidings. 

2.  A  witness,  confirming  out  of  his 
own  experience.  Hence  not  angels,  but 
believers,  are  chosen  to  proclaim  re- 
demption. 

3.  More  than  even  these,  a  believer  is 
to  be  a  vicarious  sufferer  ;  he  Is  to  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  Jesus  in  a  life 
of  self-abnegation,  losing  his  life  in  order 
to  save  souls ;  buried  like  a  seed  in 
order  to  a  harvest.  Hence  Col.  i.  24. 
Somewhat  is  lacking  which  he  fills  up. 

ni.  Co-witnessing  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  represents  pre-eminently 
enduement — the  divine  chrism  whereby 
all  else  is  made  effective.  Now  observe 
only  believers  can  receive  enduement 
The  language  of  Scripture  is  ea^idt 
(see  1  Ck)r.  ii.  12, 14 ;  Rom.  viii.  7).  The 
natural  man  and  carnal  mind  make  im- 
possible the  reception  of  salvation  ;  of 
the  former  the  BihledeciaresiTieapacity; 
of  the  latter,  enmity.  These  two  make 
impossible  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (Comp.  John  xiv.  17.)  And 
yet  no  man  can  be  turned  unto  Qod 
without  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    How  shall  this  paradox  be  re* 
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solved  ?  The  believer  is  the  receiver  uud 
the  transmitter  of  the  Holy  Spirit  He 
is  the  chosen  testel  for  containing  and 
conveying  the  water  of  life.  Hence  the 
importance  of  world-wide  scattering  of 
the  believers ;  they  become  reservoirs 
of  Divine  power  to  receive  and  dis- 
tribute blessing.  The  redemption  of 
the  world  waits  for  the  universal  dis- 
persion of  God's  elect  disciples  as  wit- 
nesses to  all  nations. 
Note  three  conclusions : 

1.  Every  honest,  honorable  calling  is 
a  divine  vocation  wherein  every  man  is 
to  abide  with  God  (1  Cor.  vii.  20,  24).  * 

2.  Every  disciple  is  to  regard  service 
as  the  ultimate  goal,  even  of  salvation 
(2  Peter,  i.  8,  9). 

8.  Here  is  the  key  to  world-wide  mis- 
sions. Believers  everywhere  going  as 
ambassadors  for  God,  heralds  and  wit- 
nesses of  Christ's  atoning  work,  vessels 
for  conveyance  of  Holy  Ghost  power 


Obedience. 
Abu-  Taker  and  Carmathians, 

In  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cufa,  an  Arabian 
preacher,  Carmath,  assumed  the  titles 
of  Guide,  Director,  Demonstrator, 
Word,  Holy  Ghost,  Camel,  Herald  of 
Messiah,  Representative  of  Mohanuned, 
John  Baptist,  and  Gabriel. 

His  name  was  more  revered  after  than 
before  his  death.  His  twelve  apostles 
dispersed  themselves  among  the  Bed- 
ouins, **  a  race  of  men  equally  devoid 
of  reason  and  religion,"  and  the  success 
of  their  preaching  seemed  to  threaten 
Arabia  with  a  new  revolution.  The 
Carmathians  were  ripe  for  rebellion, 
vowed  a  blind  and  absolute  submission 
to  their  Iman  ;  a  secret  oath  bound  the 
brethren.  After  a  bloody  conflict  they 
prevailed  in  the  province  of  Bahrein, 
along  the  Persian  Gulf.  Far  and  wide 
the  desert  tribes  submitted  to  the  sword 
of  Abu- Said  and  his  son,  Abu-Taher, 
and  they  could  muster  one  hundred  and 
seven  thousand   fanatics   in  the  field. 


They  neither  asked  nor  accepted  qumr- 
ter.  As  they  advanced  the  Caliph  trem- 
bled. In  a  daring  Inroad  beyond  the 
Tigris,  Abu-Taher  advanced  to  the  gates 
of  the  capital  with  no  more  than  five 
hundred  horse.  By  special  order  the 
bridges  were  broken  down,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant apprised  Abu-Taher  of  his  dan- 
ger. **  Tour  master,"  he  replied,  **  has 
thirty  thousand  soldiers ;  but  in  all  his 
host  not  three  9uch  as  these.**  He  then 
turned  to  three  followers — bade  one 
plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast,  a  sec- 
ond to  leap  into  the  Tigris,  a  third  to 
fling  himself  from  a  precipice.  With- 
out a  murmur  they  obeyed.  **  Re- 
late what  you  have  seen,  and  before 
evening  your  general  shall  be  chained 
with  my  dogs."  Before  evening  the 
camp  was  surrounded  and  the  threat 
executed.  A  notable  example  for 
Christ's  followers  1 


"  The  LrviNo  Epistlb.  "—The  idea  is 
suggested  that  every  disciple  is  a  living 
letter  of  God's  truth  and  grace.  If  so, 
we  fear  there  are  a  great  many  that  are 
poor  translations,  contain  many  inter- 
polations, and  need  considerable  revi- 
sion. That  epistle  is  read  most  of  all 
by  the  little  church  at  home  ;  and  how 
often  are  children  and  servants  the  dose 
readers,  and  get  a  very  distorted  concep- 
tion of  piety  and  godliness ! 


/  vdU  be  to  them  as  a  little  sanctuary 
in  the  countries  where  they  shall  come 
(Ezekid  xi.  16).  That  is  the  traveller's 
promise,  as  Psalm  xci.  is  the  traveller's 
psalm.  How  sweet  the  thought  that  the 
believer  need  go  nowhere  on  earth  with- 
out finding  God  his  sanctuary  1 


Rev.  F.  B.  Meter  says  that  as,  in 
the  nervous  system,  there  is  a  double 
action,  afiluent  and  efiSuent,  so  there  is 
a  double  relation  of  the  believer  and  his 
Lord.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  constant- 
ly giving  up  to  God  himself  and  hia 
work,  his  cares  and  his  yearnings ;  and« 
on  the  other  hand,  is  continually  taking 
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from  €k>d  precious  gifts  and  graces, 
strength  and  enablements. 


Perhttps  these  two  causes  of  fruitless 
praying  cover  nearly  if  not  quite  all 
the  cases  of  unrewarded  prayer. 


IhU/y  mayhecome  ddigMiJ^faXm  zl.  8). 
The  true  attitude  toward  duty  is  one 
not  of  feeling,  but  of  choice.  We  must 
not  wait  for  or  depend  on  emotional  ex- 
perience ;  if  we  always  begin  by  choos- 
ing to  do  what  we  ought  as  soon  as  it  is 
dear  that  it  is  duty,  we  shall  end  by 
doing  it  as  a  matter  of  delight. 


The  Bible  tells  us  of  three  sorts 
of  groamngi :  1.  The  groaning  of  the 
whole  creation  after  the  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God.  3.  The  groaning  of  the 
sons  of  Qod  themselves  after  deliv- 
erance from  this  tabernacle.  8.  The 
groaning  of  the  spirit  in  the  disciple 
after  Ood  in  prayer.  Groans  of  birth 
are  very  different  from  groans  of  death. 


Thou  ha$t  delivered  my  eovl  from 
death  ;  wilt  thou  ru/t  deliver  my  feet  from 
faUingf  i^wAm  IvL).  Here,  as  in  the 
beggar's  psalm  (Ixxxv.),  we  are  em- 
boldened to  ask  other  benefits  by  the 
remembrance  of  what  the  Lord  has  al- 
ready done  for  us.  If  God  has  saved 
our  souls  from  perdition,  may  we  not 
sorely  trust  the  same  grace  to  keep  us 
from  falling  ? 


Two  Rbasons  for  IJnanbwebed 
PRAYEB :  (1)  "  Ye  have  not  because  ye 
ask  not;"  (2)  "  Ye  ask  and  receive  not 
because  ye  ask  amiss,"  etc.  (James 
iv.  1-8). 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  a  lack  of 
definite  and  specific  praying.  The  ob- 
ject is  not  defined,  and  hence  neither  is 
sapplication  definite,  nor  could  answers 
be  recognised  if  they  were  given. 

The  other  cause  concerns  the  motive 
for  the  prayer.  There  is  some  selfish 
lost  or  desire  at  bottom.  The  glory  of 
Ood,  and  even  our  own  highest  well- 
being,  is  forgotten  in  the  transient  pleas- 
ore  of  consuming  God's  gifts  upon  our 
own  lusts. 


W1TNES8ENO  FOR  Christ. — Rev.  Prin- 
cipal H.  0.  G.  Moule,  of  Ridley  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  a  charming  talk  in  Exe- 
ter Hall  to  the  "Open  Air  Mission," 
spoke  on  this  theme.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  it  is  witnessing  of  and  to 
fltm,  not  to  the  truth  only,  or  to  doc- 
trine ;  that  the  witness  must  savor  not 
of  the  person  by  whom,  but  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  whom  the  testimony  is  given ; 
and  that  it  must  be  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  Him  in  conversion,  increased 
and  matured  in  sanctiflcation  and  daily 
growing  intimacy  of  fellowship.  As  to 
the  meauB  of  qualifying  ourselves  to  be 
witness  bearers,  he  laid  great  stress 
upon  perpetual  Bible  study,  unceasing 
communion  with  Christ  by  prayer,  and 
the  growth  of  holy  living.  He  wisely 
remarked  that  the  indirect  witness  of  a 
life  conformed  to  Him  in  little  things 
and  common  spheres  is  a  mighty  argu- 
ment for  the  reality  of  piety  ;  and  that 
many  there  are  of  whom  He  says, 
"  Thou  hast  a  name  (».0.,  fame)  that 
thou  livest ;  but  I  have  not  found  thy 
works  perfect  before  God. ' '  The  whole 
address  was  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
and  helpful  it  has  ever  been  my  privi- 
lege to  hear. 

Rev.  James  A.  Spuroeon,  who  is  a 
very  acute  thinker,  says  as  to  infant  sal- 
vation,  that  the  figure  of  the  Shepherd 
carrying  the  lambs  in  His  arms,  while 
He  only  calls  the  sheep  to  follow,  is  to 
him  most  instructive.  Those  who  die 
before  free  moi*al  agency  and  voluntary 
sin  are  unable  to  choose  Christ,  and 
are,  therefore,  borne  by  Him;  but  those 
who  sin  voluntarily  and  choose  to  trans- 
gress must  voluntarily  repent  and  fol- 
low Him  as  leader. 

He  also  says  that  he  never  despairs 
of  any  man  as  lost,  however  little  he 
may  know  of  his  latter  hours,  when  he 
remembers  the  story  of  Jonah :  when 
he  was  cast  overboard  and  swallowed 
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by  the  great  fish,  one  would  have  said 
that  he  was  lost,  and  had  fallen  under 
the  judgment  of  God.  Who  could  fore- 
see that  in  the  fish's  belly  he  would  re- 
pent, would  be  cast  on  the  shore,  and 
yet  fulfil  his  great  commission  at  Nine- 
veh? 


Thk  End  of  Biblical  Tbachino  is 
finely  expressed  in  Proverbs  xxiL  20, 
21  :  **  Have  not  I  written  to  thee  excel- 
lent things  in  counsels  and  knowledge, 
that  I  might  make  thee  know  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  words  of  truth  ;  that  thou 
mightest  answer  the  words  of  truth  to 
them  that  send  unto  thee  ?"  Taken  as 
an  expression  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Scriptures,  this  teaches  us,  first,  that  it 
is  our  privilege  to  attain  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  truth  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  we  are  so  fitted  to  give 
intelligent  answers  to  those  who  send  to 
us  to  inquire.  Compare  Luke  i.  4, 
where  these  words  seem  to  be  quoted  ; 
and  1  Peter  iii.  15,  where  the  same  doc- 
trine is  taught.  Doubtless  Peter  him- 
self had  this  proverb  in  mind. 


sermon  consists  of  an  introduction 
which  might  have  been  spared,  a  sec- 
ond part  which  does  not  deal  with  the 
text,  and  a  conclusion  which  oondudeB 
nothing." 

Repektancb  is  the  change  of  your 
bottom  thought  about  sin.  That  bot- 
tom thought  in  every  man  is  :  "  Sin  is 
nothing  ;"  **  sin  is  a  delight,"  or.  **  sin 
is  inevitable."  "I  wish  I  had  not 
sinned"  is  the  bottom  thought  after  the 
Holy  Ghost  touches  the  soul. 


Mr.  Moncurb  D.  Conwat  attempted 
to  popularize  agnostic  teaching  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  results  are  summarized  by  a 
club  man  who  ventured  into  the  chapel 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  and  found 
*'  three  pertoTia  and  no  Ood,'* 


Dr,  Candlish's  Criticism.— **  This 


Epistle  to  the  Romans. — The 
whole  strength  of  Paul  Is  in  Romans 
viii.  He  need  scarcely  have  written 
anything  else ;  it  takes  in  earth  and 
heaven,  things  created  and  uncreated, 
human  and  divine,  from  the  lowest 
rung  of  the  ladder,  the  groaning  of  the 
creature,  etc.        P,  W.  Robkbtsok. 
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Jan.  31-Feb.  1~6.— The  Inner  Joy. 
—1  Thess.  i.  C. 

Ignatius  was  pastor  at  Antioch.  The 
Emperor  Trajan,  elated  with  recent  vic- 
tories, would  smite  down  Christianity 
as  well  by  deadly  persecution.  The 
aged  and  venerable  Ignatius,  at  his  own 
request,  was  brought  before  the  em- 
peror in  the  hope  that  he  might  shield 
his  people  from  the  persecuting  storm. 

Trajan:  *"  Who  art  thou,  who,  pos- 
sessed with  an  impious  spirit,  art  so 
eager  to  transgress  our  commands,  and 
Iiersuadest  others  to  do  the  like  to  their 
own  destruction  ?" 

Ignatius :  **  Theophonis — that  is,  he 


who  carries  God  with  him— ought  not 
to  be  called  impious." 

Trqjan  :  *'  Who  is  Theophonis  ?" 

Ignatius :  *  *  He  who  has  Christ  within 
his  breast." 

Trajan :  "  And  dost  thou  not  think 
we  too  have  the  gods  within  us,  who 
assist  us  in  fighting  against  our  ene- 
mies?" 

Ignatius :  "  Thou  art  mistaken  in 
calling  the  demons  of  the  nations  by 
the  name  of  gods  ;  for  there  is  only  one 
Ood,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
the  sea  snd  all  that  there  is  therein : 
and  one  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  begotten 
Bon,  whose  kingdom  be  my  portion  !** 
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Trajan :  **  Dost  thou  mean  Him  who 
WM  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  V* 

Ignatius:  **  Tes ;  I  mean  Him  who 
cradfied  my  sin^  and  who  has  cast  all 
deceit  and  malice  of  the  devil  imder  the 
feet  of  those  who  carry  Him  in  their 
hearts.*' 

Trajan:  **Dost  thou  carry  within 
thee  Him  who  was  crucified  ?* ' 

Ignatius:  "  I  do ;  for  it  is  written, 
'I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in 
them.'" 

Then  the  Empc^ror  Trajan  pronounced 
this  sentence :  "  We  command  that 
Ignatius,  who  affirms  that  he  carries 
within  him  Him  who  was  crucified,  be 
pat  in  chains  and  taken  by  soldiers  to 
great  Rome,  there  to  be  devoured  by 
the  beasts  for  the  gratification  of  the 
people." 

And  Ignatius  cried  out  with  Joy  :  "  I 
thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast 
vouchsafed  to  honor  me  with  a  perfect 
love  toward  Thee,  and  hast  made  me  to 
he  bound  with  iron  chains  like  Thine 
apostle  Paul  I" 

And  as  the  Emperor  Trajan  com- 
in&nded,  it  was  done. 

It  was  into  such  affliction  the  early 
Christians  came ;  accepting  the  Cruci- 
&ed  as  Saviour  and  as  Lord. 

You  can  discern  the  beginning  of 
such  affliction  in  the  account,  in  the 
acts  of  the  first  gathering  of  the  Church 
in  Tbessalonica.  to  whom  this  epistle 
was  addressed  (Acts  xvii.  10). 

Hen  often  say  it  is  too  jagged  a  thing 
to  be  a  consistent  Christian  in  these 
<iajB.  But  the  ruggedest  plight  in 
which  a  Christian  can  now  find  himself 
is  a  June  morning,  where  the  birds  sing 
and  the  leaves  wave  and  the  fiowers 
"  toll  their  perfume  on  the  passing  air, " 
compared  with  the  daily  state  of  those 
^ho  kept  the  garments  of  their  saint- 
hood white  in  that  early  thne. 

The  question  is :  "WTiat  could  com- 
pensate those  early  Christians  for  be- 
<^°iiog  Christians  amid  the  beating  of 
wch  storms?  What  sweet,  strong 
^^^^nnwas  it  that  so  fascinated  them 
and  held  them  true? 

^r  Scripture  is  answer.    This  was 


the  imperial  and  gracious  spell,  this 
inner  joy— the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  for  us  also  is  such  joy. 

Fir$t,  Notice,  it  is  joy,  not  happi- 
ness—more than  happiness.  Happiness 
Is  that  which  comes  by  hap,  which  falls 
upon  us  from  the  outside,  which  has  to 
do  chiefiy  with  environment.  Joy  is 
that  which  wells  up  within  us  as  from 
an  inner  and  unwasting  spring  which 
outward  circumstances  cannot  touch  or 
hinder. 

Second,  Notice,  this  is  a  divinely  im- 
parted joy— the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Of  course  here  immediately  emerges  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
''three  subsistences  internal  to  the  Divine 
Essence."  He  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
touches  our  spirits,  bringing  them  into 
communion  intimate  with  God.  Con- 
sider the  multitudinous  names  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Scripture,  every  one 
of  which  appeals  to  our  deep  need,  and 
sets  forth  the  various  ministries  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  to  our  human  spirits : 
**  Breath  of  the  Almighty  ;  Comforter  ; 
Eternal  Spirit ;  Free  Spirit ;  God ; 
Good  Spirit ;  Holy  Spirit ;  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  ;  Holy  Spirit  of  Promise ;  the 
Lord ;  Power  of  the  Highest ;  the 
Spirit ;  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  ;  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  ;  Spirit  of  God  ;  Spirit  of 
the  Father ;  Spirit  of  Christ ;  Spirit  of 
the  Son;  Spuit  of  Life;  Spirit  of 
Grace  ;  Spirit  of  Prophecy ;  Spirit  of 
Adoption  ;  Spirit  of  Wisdom  ;  Spirit  of 
Counsel ;  Spirit  of  Might ;  Spirit  of 
Understanding  ;  Spirit  of  Knowledge  ; 
Spirit  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  Spirit  of 
Truth ;  Spirit  of  Holiness ;  Spirit  of 
Revelation ;  Spirit  of  the  Judgmen^; 
Spirit  of  Burning  ;  Spirit  of  Glory  ; 
Seven  Spirits  of  Gk)d  ;  Voice  of  Uie 
Lord." 

And  deeply  we  need  the  efficacious 
ministry  of  such  Divine  Spirit  to  make 
us  strong  in  soul  and  to  unseal  within 
us  joy.  This  is  the  true  and  only  right 
and  safe  **  spiritualism,**  the  direct, 
personal  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  im- 
parting to  us  joy. 

Third,  Notice  some  of  the  qualities 
of  this  inner,  divinely  imparted  joy  : 
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(a)  It  is  the  joy  of  revealing,  "  The 
Iloly  Spirit  is  the  organ  of  internal  reve- 
lation." He  illuminates  for  us  the 
Scripture.  He  does  not  reveal  new 
truth,  but  He  makes  evident  the  truth 
in  Scripture  already  revealed.  And  the 
illumined  vision  of  God's  great  truth  Is 
joy. 

{h)  It  is  the  joy  of  empowering,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  tells  how,  wearied  and  dis- 
couraged, be  was  walking  homeward 
once  by  the  river  Thames,  and  just 
then  a  little  fish  seemed  to  speak  to  him 
out  of  the  waters  and  say  :  **  See,  I  am 
going  to  drink  the  river  dry."  Then 
Mr.  Spurgeon  was  full  of  joyful  strength 
again,  for  how  could  he  drink  €k>d  dry 
any  more  than  the  little  fish  could  drink 
dry  the  Thames  ? 

(f)  It  is  the  joy  of  the  inner  teitness 
(Rom.  viii.  16,  17). 

((f)  It  is  the  joy  which  kuts,  Joys  of 
possession,  fame,  friends  even,  vanish 
in  the  death  hour.  But  this  joy  lasts 
amid  that  hour  and  through  it 

And  this  inner  joy  we  sorely  need  for 
satisfaction  and  for  service.  And  this 
inner  joy  we  may  surely  have.  It  is 
for  us  when,  with  consecrating  surren 
der,  we  open  our  hearts  for  the  entrance 
and  residence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Feb.  7-13. — Conckrnikg  Habit. — 
Dan.  vi.  10. 

**  Ashe  did afo7'etime,**  our  Scripture 
says.  And  the  point  is,  that  since  he 
bad  done  it  aforetime,  it  was  immense- 
ly easier  for  him  to  do  it,  and  also  it 
was  immensely  likelier  that  he  would 
do  it  now.  Read  the  whole  story  of  the 
intended  envious  entrapping  of  Daniel, 
and  of  DanieFs  serene  steadiness  and 
noble  devotion  to  the  higher  and  re- 
ligious law  through  it  all ;  simply  going 
on  doing  the  right  thing,  as  Tie  had  done 
aforetime,  and  see  how  plainly  our 
Scripture  indicates  the  vast  defence  and 
overcoming  power  of  a  high  and  holy 
habit. 

(A)  Consider  the  meaning  of  the  word 
habit.  It  is  from  the  Latin  Habitue, 
from  the  Greek  f^'V,  and  means  literally 


a  way  of  being  held  or  of  holding  one*s 
self. 

{B)  Consider  the  universality  of  the 
fact  of  habit. 

(a)  It  holds  sway  amid  the  lowest  and 
merely  material  things.  A  writer  on 
EEabit  has  bidden  us  notice  how  a  gar- 
ment even  takes  to  itself  permanently 
the  creases  and  general  shape  of  the 
limbs  and  general  contour  of  the  per- 
son wearing  it.  The  reason  why  old 
violins  are  so  valuable  is  because  "  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  contract  habits  of 
vibration  conformed  to  harmonic  rela- 
tions ;"  they  have  done  it  aforetime. 

Q>)  So  too  habit  holds  sway  over  our 
fleshly  bodies  in  which  we  just  now 
dwell.  What  is  a  scar?  It  is  only  a 
habit  of  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  particles  which  go  to  make 
your  body.  These  particles,  while  the 
wound  was  healing,  did  it  aforetime. 

(r)  So  also  habit  holds  sway  over  that 
finer  and  controlling  something  within 
our  bodies  we  call  the  nervous  system, 
A  great  and  authoritative  student  in 
these  matters  tells  us  that  "  our  nervous 
system  grows  to  the  modes  in  which  it 
has  been  exercised.**  Habit  does  two 
things :  it  simpliJUs  movement ;  the 
groove  for  the  movement  has,  so  to 
speak,  been  cut  into  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  the  nervous  energy  flows  swift- 
ly and  easily  to  the  accustomed  result 
Also,  habit  diminishes  eonseious  atten- 
tion; along  the  groove  for  the  move- 
ment already  cut  the  nervous  energy 
flows  swiftly  and  easily,  and  you  do  not 
have  to  task  attention  to  see  that  it 
does. 

So  there  is  possible,  on  the  sunward 
side  of  habit,  of  a  high  and  noble  autom- 
atism ;  and  automatism — that  is,  doing 
things  automatically,  without  effort,  al- 
most unconsciously — is  only  finished 
habit. 

(d)  And  now,  to  go  inward  and  still 
higher,  the  spiritual  soul,  which  is  the 
real  self,  of  which  the  fleshly  body  and 
nervous  system  are  but  the  tabernacle 
and  instrument,  is  also  under  the  sway 
of  habit.  The  spiritual  soul  does  as  it 
has  done  aforetime.    If  the  spiritual 
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flool  think  trae  things,  lore  pure  things, 
will  right  things,  there  comes  to  be  in 
the  spiritual  soul  a  Ht  toward  things 
traeand  pure  and  right.  The  soul — 
and  that  is  the  highest  possible  state  of 
righteousness— has  become  the  blessed 
and  rejoicing  thrall  of  a  habit  of  right- 


So  universal  is  the  sway  of  habit. 
"  Habit  a  second  nature  I  Habit  Is  ten 
times  nature/'  said  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

(C)  Consider  now  the  d^fe/nce  and  cwr- 
coming  power  of  high  and  holy  habit. 
Take  Daniel  for  example.  Ck)nfronted 
by  the  immovable  law  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians  that  only  the  king  should  be 
prayed  to  for  such  a  time,  he  simply 
keeps  on  in  his  habit  of  devotion  to  Je- 
hovah. Aforetime  he  had  served  God. 
Now,  held  in  the  habit  of  righteous- 
ness, he  would  continue  to  do  so.  It  is 
the  best  boon  and  blessing  for  a  man 
that  he  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  this 
law  and  momentum  of  holy  habit. 

{D}  Ck)nsider  the  method  of  the  forma- 
tion of  such  noble  habit  As  he  did 
aforethne-it  is  all  there. 

(a)  He  determined  to  serve  God  ;  long 
^o  purposed  in  his  heart  (Dan.  i.  8). 
High  habit  springs  out  of  high  re- 
solve. 

{b)  He  iteadily  carries  out  his  deter- 
mination—«.^.,  long  before  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  refusal  to  eat  the  king's  meat ; 
abo  in  the  ascription  to  God  of  the 
power  to  interpret  the  km^'B  dream, 
^ ;  now  in  his  refusal  to  cease  praying 
to  Jehovah. 

(^  Consider  the  midnight  side  of  the 
law  of  habit.  As  the  law  of  habit 
works  toward  righteousness,  so  also 
^  it  work  as  really  and  as  thorough- 
ly toward  sinfulness  and  the  doom  of 
dnfuUiese.  Here  emerges  the  tremen- 
dous danger  of  refusing  to  accept  Christ 


5^  14-20.— The  Story  op  a  Right 
CH0ICE.-1  Kings  ill.  9. 

Significant  the  familiar  lines  of 
lowell: 


Once,  to  every  man  and  nation,  comes  the  mo- 
ment to  decide. 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood  for  the 
good  or  evil  side  ; 

Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering 
each  the  bloom  or  blight. 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand  and  the 
sheep  upon  the  right 

And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that 
darkness  and  that  light.^* 

-And  not  once  only,  but  many  times, 
does  such  choice  come.  For  to  live  is 
to  choose.  Life  is  but  a  series  of 
choices.  Though  just  as  the  current 
of  the  river,  notwithstanding  refluent 
ripples,  carries  with  it  in  one  main  direc- 
tion the  multitudinous  drops  of  water 
which  go  to  make  the  river,  so  in  life 
one  main  and  dominating  choice  gives 
impulse  and  direction  to  the  ten  thou- 
sand lesser  choices  with  which  the  days 
are  filled. 

I  stand  in  awe  at  this  power  of  choice. 
How  much  lies  in  it  capsulate  I  Con- 
trast the  close  of  the  life  of  the  Saul  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  that  of  the  Saul 
of  the  New  Testament  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
1,  6  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  ^-8). 

And  the  difference  of  issue — differ- 
ence of  initial  and  dominating  choice. 
The  Saul  of  the  New  Testament  said  : 
**  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do," 
and  became— the  Apostle  Paul.  The 
Saul  of  the  Old  Testament  said :  "  I 
will  do  as  it  seems  good  to  me/'  and 
became — the  suicide. 

I  am  appalled  at  this  power  of 
choice.  I  do  not  think  any  one  in  the 
least  thoughtful  can  help  being.  I 
was  looking  through  the  glass  sides  of 
a  beehive.  All  was  orderly  and  im- 
clashing  ;  none  of  the  pain  and  disturb- 
r.nce  of  errant  and  rebellious  wills ; 
•  ach  bee  doing  just  as  each  bee  should, 
;;ust  the  thing  each  was  designed  to  do. 
And  I  asked  myself,  Why  did  not  God 
make  men  thus  ?  Why  did  God  put 
men  among  the  crowding  dangers  of 
the  retributive  results  of  their  bad 
choices  ?  There  are  only  two  answers 
to  such  questions :  Qod  has  not  made 
men  thus  ;  if  God  had  made  men  thus 
men  would  not  be  men.  No  ;  real  and 
shadowing  is  the  fact  of  choice. 
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Our  Scripture  tells  the  story  of  a  right 
choice. 

Find.  Consider  wJiat  such  right  choice 
involve*, 

(a)  Purpose  of  intpard  trorth,  Solo- 
mon prayed  that  he  might  have  an 
'*  understanding  heart.**  He  wanted 
the  real  gold,  not  tinsel.  That  is  a 
great  and  constant  trouble,  that  men  are 
so  willing  to  seem  to  be  rather  than  to 
be  ;  that  men  are  after  the  mere  glkter 
of  a  crown  rather  than  after-such  real 
manhood  as  would  fit  them  to  wear 
worthQy  the  crown.  Here  is  the  pre- 
cise reason  for  the  defalcations  which 
too  often  and  so  sadly  startle  the  com- 
munity. 

{b)  Such  true  choice  involves  recogni- 
tion of  duty,  "  Ajid  Thy  servant  is  in 
t?ie  midst  of  Thy  people,  which  Thou 
hast  chosen .  a  great  people,  * '  etc.  Solo- 
mon acknowledged  himself  in  relation 
with  others.  Duty  is  the  child  of  rela- 
tion ;  is  that  which  is  due  because  of 
the  relations  in  which  one  is  set  God- 
ward,  manward.  The  true  choice  in- 
volves recognition  of  the  duties  spring- 
ing out  of  the  relations  in  which  one  is 
bound. 

(e)  Such  true  choice  involves  deter- 
mination to  practise  along  t?ie  line  of 
duty;  '*  that  I  may  judge  this  people." 
As  long  as  Solomon  did  this,  how  great 
and  wise !  But  when  he  practised 
otherwise,  how  sad  his  fall  1 

(d)  Such  true  choice  involves  depend- 
ence on  Ood.  **  Give,  therefore.  Thy 
servant  an  understanding  heart.  * '  Solo- 
mon felt  himself  insxiflBcient.  He  must 
have  and  hang  on  (Jod. 

Second,  Consider  in  what  such  right 
choice  results, 

(a)  In  pleasing  God  (v  10). 

(b)  In  Divine  ratification  (v.  12) 

(c)  In  external  prosperity  (v.  13). 

{d)  In  internal  prosperity.  Solomon, 
conscious  of  pleasing  God,  must  have 
had  peace  and  joy. 


Feb.  21-27.— Lessons  fbom  the  In- 
ner Struggle  op  our  Lord.— John 
xii.  27.  28. 

As   when    one    stauds    within    the 


shadow  of  a  mountain  which,  going 
steadily  onward,  he  must  soon  reach  to 
climb  its  rocky  fianks,  so  our  Lord  is 
standing  within  the  shadow  of  His  com- 
ing cross. 

Into  this  period  of  the  days  hastening 
to  the  crucifixion,  as  though  that  cruci- 
fixion were  the  culmination  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  as  though  each  circumstance 
gathered  weight  and  awfulness  because 
of  its  nearness  to  that  dread  event,  the 
evangelists  have  piled  incident, upon  in- 
cident. The  rills  of  narrative  of  the 
other  years  and  deeds  of  Jesus  broaden 
now  into  wider  rivers  of  narration  as 
they  begin  to  approach  the  cross.  Easy 
of  explanation  this,  if  the  death  of  Jesos 
be  the  transcendent  fact  which  evan- 
gelical theology  asserts  It  to  be ;  diffi- 
cult of  explanation  if,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  rationalist,  that  great 
death  carry  no  ampler  meaning  than 
thai  of  any  usual  martyr. 

The  incident  of  our  Scripture  is  withh 
the  darkening  shadow  of  the  great 
death. 

This  desire  for  personal  contact  with 
Himself  on  the  part  of  these  Gentfles 
greatly  stirs  and  moves  our  Lord. 

"  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of 
Man  should  be  glorified  1* '  exdahns  our 
Lord. 

As  when  one  in  the  first  fresh  days  of 
the  glad  spring  marks  the  gold  of  the 
crocus  set  upon  the  brown  bourn  of 
the  earth,  which  was  so  lately  stiff  and 
sterile  with  the  frost,  and  powdered 
with  the  snows  ;  as  when  one  sees  the 
rejoicing  greenness  of  the  grass  climb- 
ing the  hill-sides,  and  trampling  be- 
neath its  eager  march  the  dull  dead 
colors  of  the  long  winter  ;  and  as  when 
one  sees  in  such  f  oretokenings  the  cer- 
tain coming  of  the  affluent  leafage  and 
the  full  fragrance  of  the  summer— so  to 
Jesus  the  approach  of  these  Greeks 
seemed  a  happy  earnest  of  the  time 
when  His  spiritual  and  sweet  sover- 
eignty should  hold  sway  over  the  whole 
world. 

But  then  immediately  against  the 
bright  background  of  such  empire  ap- 
pears the  method  of  its  coming.    The 
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method  of  its  coming  is  that  of  the 
steadily  approaching  cross.  It  is  from 
a  throne  whose  f  omidation  is  the  cross 
that  our  Lord  is  at  last  to  sway  the 
world.  It  is  through  descent  into  deep- 
est loss  that  He  is  to  rise  into  such 
heights  of  loving  kingdom.  It  is 
through  the  abysmal  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self He  is  to  gather  to  Himself  the  devo- 
tion of  the  ages.  It  is  the  empire  of 
suffering  love  He  is  set  to  rear  ;  and  in 
order  to  its  rearing,  with  unfaltering 
step  he  must  go  on  to  the  immolation 
of  the  crucifixion.  That  shame,  dark- 
ness, death,  expiatory  sacrifice  must  be 
His  in  order  that  for  these  Greeks,  and 
for  that  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,  of  which  they  are  the  earnests 
and  representatives,  there  may  be  the 
deliverance,  redemption,  regeneration, 
heaven  of  His  glad  kingdom. 

This  inevitable  necessity  of  such 
method  of  His  coming  glory  finds  for 
our  Lord  illustration  in  the  dyin^:  seed. 
"  Verily,  verfly,  I  say  unto  you.  Except 
a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die, 
it  brlngeth  forth  much  fruit." 

So  this  coming  of  these  Greeks  has  but 
drawn,  with  distincter  outline,  before 
the  vision  of  our  Lord,  the  inevitable 
cross. 

And  now,  in  the  pre&ence  of  this  clear 
vision  of  the  near  and  awful  cross,  our 
Lord  falls  into  a  kind  of  inward  strug- 
gte  concerning  His  personal  acceptance 
of  that  cross. 

He  breaks  out,  "Now  is  my  soul 
troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I  say  ?"  etc. 

To  certain  lessons  evident  from  this 
invrard  struggle  of  our  Lord  here  within 
the  prophetic  shadow  of  His  close  cross, 
let  us  give  heed. 

To  me  no  verses  in  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture are  more  precious  than  those  which 
tell  of  our  Lord's  personal  and  inner 
struggle. 

And,  first,  reverently  looking  at  this 
innw  struggle  of  our  Lord  before  the 
vision  of  His  near  cross,  we  may  learn 
the  lesson  of  the  real  and  thorough 
^wmaniip  of  our   Lord  Jesus.     "The 


struggle  is  like  one  of  those  fissures  in 
its  crust  which  enables  science  to  fathom 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  lets  us  read 
the  very  inmost  depths  of  the  Lord's 
being." 

There  stands  the  cross— inevitable, 
stretching  out  its  horrid  arms. 

Beyond  shines  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
man,  peopled  with  the  redeemed. 

And  the  way  into  that  glory  is  the 
way  of  this  cross.  The  figure  of  the 
way  is  the  figure  of  the  dping  seed. 

And  now  mark,  in  the  presence  of 
that  cross  there  is  a  perfectly  human 
shrinking.  "  Now  is  my  soul  in  con- 
flict," exclaims  Jesus.  "And  what 
shall  I  say — '  Father,  save  me  from  this 
hour '  ?  "  The  soul  of  Jesus  is  agitated 
by  cross  currents.  Shall  He  accept  the 
shame,  the  pain,  the  vicarious  burden- 
bearing,  the  hiding  of  the  Father's  face, 
the  death  ?  Can  He  clasp  to  Himself 
that  cross  ?  Can  He  go  on  to  it  and 
make  it  veritably  His  own  ?  In  this 
shrinking  from  the  cross,  how  evidently 
the  man  appears  I 

Since  Christ  is  thus  human,  how  near 
God  has  come  to  me  ;  so  near  that  He 
has  become  brother  with  me,  for  I  be- 
hold in  Him  this  perfectly  human 
shrinking.  Also,  how  into  such  a  heart 
I  may  confidently  pray  (Heb.  iv.  14,  16). 

Second,  gazing  reverently  into  this 
inner  struggle  of  our  Lord,  learn  the 
value  of  definite  ideal  for  life. 

Definite  ideal  prevents  waste,  and 
prevents  despondency,  and  solves  prob- 
lems, and  insures  accomplishment. 
How  all  this  is  seen  in  the  definite 
ideal  of  our  Lord's  life!  "Father, 
glorify  Thy  name  I"  May  His  ideal  be 
ours. 

Third,  behold  wJiat  shall  bring  to  us 
the  approving  toice.  The  music  of  that 
voice  fell  on  our  Lord's  submission. 
Our  inner  ear  shall  hear  it  when  we 
submissively  say  with  Him,  "  Father, 
glorify  Thy  name  1" 

Fourth,  learn  the  need  of  accepting  the 
atonement.  If  our  Lord  so  shrank 
from  making  it,  what  temerity  to  refuse 
that  which  cost  Him  such  pains  1 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION. 


Snrrendar  of  the  MedUtoriil  Sliigdom. 

By   Paton   J.  Gloao.  D.D.,  Gala- 
BHiBLS,  Scotland. 

Then  eometh  the  end,  when  Be  shall  de- 
liver up  the  kingdom  to  Ood,  even  the 
Father ;  when  he  shaU  Jiave  abolished 
aU  rule  and  aU  authority  and  power. 
For  He  mu9t  reign,  UU  He  hath  put  all 
His  enemien  under  His  feet.  The  last 
enemy  thcU  shall  be  abolished  fs  death. 
Fbr  He  hath  put  all  things  in  sulffeetion 
under  His  feet.  But  when  He  saith, 
AU  things  are  put  in  sul^jeetiont  it  is 
evident  that  hs  is  excepted  who  did  sub- 
ject aU  things  unto  Him.  And  when 
all  things  have  been  subjected  unto 
Him,  then  shaU  the  Son  also  Himself 
be  subjected  to  Him  that  did  subject  all 
things  unto  Him,  hai  Ood  may  be  aU 
in  aU.—l  Cor.  xv.  24-28  (Rev.  Ver.). 

( Concluded  ftom  page  74.) 

Such  being  the  exegesis  of  the  pas- 
sage, we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  in- 
terpretation. There  is  a  kingdom  be- 
stowed on  Christ — a  kingdom  which  at 
the  end  or  consummation  of  all  things 
He  shall  voluntarily  deliver  up  to  God 
the  Father.  The  kingdom  here  referred 
to  is  the  mediatorial  kingdom— that 
kingdom  over  which  Christ  rules  as  the 
Redeemer  of  His  people.  This  king- 
dom was  conferred  on  Christ  after  His 
resurrection,  as  a  reward  of  His  suffer- 
ings and  death.  When  He  ascended 
into  heaven,  He  was  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  eternal  majesty.  **  Wherefore 
also  €k>d  highly  exalted  Him.  and  gave 
unto  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven 
and  things  on  earth  and  things  under  the 
earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.  *  *  "  When  He 
had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever. 
He  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ; 
from  henceforth  expecting  till  His  ene- 
mies be  made  the  footstool  of  His  feet. " 
As  the  venerable  Hooker  puts  it :  *'  The 


Son  of  €k)d,  who  did  first  humble  Him- 
self by  taking  our  flesh  upon  Him.  de- 
scended afterward  much  lower,  and  be* 
came  according  to  the  flesh  obedient  so 
far  as  to  suffer  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross,  for  all  men,  because  such  was 
His  Father's  wilL  The  former  was  a 
humiliation  of  Deity ;  the  latter.  » 
humiliation  of  manhood.  For  whidi 
cause  there  followed  upon  the  latter  an 
exaltation  of  that  which  was  humbled  ; 
for  with  power  He  created  the  world, 
but  restored  it  by  obedience.  For  which 
obedience,  as.  according  to  His  man- 
hood. He  had  glorified  Ck>d  on  earth, 
so  Qtodi  hath  glorified  in  heaven  that  na- 
ture which  yielded  Him  obedience,  and 
hath  given  unto  Christ,  even  as  He  is 
man,  such  fulness  of  power  over  the 
whole  world  that  He  who  before  ful- 
filled in  the  state  of  humility  and  pa- 
tience whatsoever  God  did  require, 
doth  now  reign  in  glory  till  the  time 
that  all  things  be  restored."  Christ, 
then,  as  Son  of  man  hath  received  a 
kingdom,  in  order  that  all  His  x>eople 
might  be  saved,  and  all  His  enemies 
might  be  subdued.  He  is  made  Head 
over  all  things  for  the  good  of  His 
Church.  All  history  is  but  the  develop- 
ment of  His  purposes.  All  events  and 
all  powers  are  subject  to  His  sway.  Not 
only  does  His  dominion  extend  over  the 
earth,  but  over  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible ;  the  angels  are  His  servants,  and 
all  the  principalities  of  heaven  own  Him 
as  their  King.  All  power  is  committed 
unto  Him  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
There  is  a  great  contest  between  good 
and  evil  carried  on,  and  this  contest 
shall  terminate  in  the  final  triumph  of 
the  good,  in  the  subjection  of  Satan  and 
all  the  powers  of  darkness  under  the 
Redeemer.  **  He  must  reign  till  He 
hath  put  all  His  enemies  under  His 
feet." 

But  when  the  purposes  for  which 
this  kingdom  was  created  shall  be  ful- 
filled, then  shall  the  authority  be  sur- 
rendered to  Gk)d  the  Father,  who  con- 
ferred  it :   **  Then   eometh    the    end. 
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when  He  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom 
to  Qod,  even  the  Father.*'  When  all 
the  elect  shall  be  saved,  when  they  shall 
be  gathered  together  into  one  body, 
when  their  very  bodies  shall  be  rescued 
from  theb*  graves,  when  the  Church 
shall  be  presented  unto  Gk)d  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or 
toy  such  thing,  when  all  Christ's  ene- 
mfes  shall  be  brought  into  subjection 
under  His  feet,  when  all  the  efforts  of 
e?fl  spirits  and  wicked  men  to  over- 
throw Christ's  kingdom  shall  be  baffled, 
when  the  great  assize  shall  be  held, 
when  all  men  shall  be  assembled  before 
Christ's  tribunal  and  prostrate  them- 
selves before  His  feet,  when  He  shall 
have  put  down  all  rule  and  authority 
and  power,  when  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race  shall  be  determined  and  the 
final  sentences  shall  be  pronounced, 
then  the  purposes  of  His  kingdom  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  and  therefore, 
bemg  no  longer  necessary,  there  being 
no  other  enemy  to  conquer  and  no  other 
of  the  elect  to  save,  it  shall  come  to  a 
dose.  The  kingdom  which  is  here  de- 
livered up  is  not  and  cannot  be  the 
universal  government  which  Christ  ex- 
ercises as  God,  for  of  this  kingdom 
there  can  be  no  end  ;  but  that  kingdom 
which  was  bestowed  upon  Him  as  Son 
of  man  for  the  accomplishment  of  spe- 
(aal  purposes.  As  our  Redeemer  He 
now  sways  the  sceptre  of  the  universe 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  but 
when  this  redemption  has  been  accom- 
plished, then  that  delegated  authority 
sball  be  resigned.  As  God,  one  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  shall 
reign  forever  over  all  creation  ;  but, 
when  the  end  cometh,  a  new  era  in 
eternity  shall  commence ;  then  shall  an 
«nd  be  put  to  all  delegated  authority 
tod  power,  then  shall  Ck)d  be  all  in  all. 
At  present  we  see  €k)d  only  through 
Christ,  the  Mediator,  but  then  we  shall 
8ee  Hhn  face  to  face.  The  veil  that 
conceals  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  our 
▼tew  will  then  be  drawn  aside. 

But  our  passage  not  only  asserts  the 
^arrender  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom, 
but  seems  even  to  go  further,  and  as- 


serts the  subjection  of  tlie  Son  to  the 
Father :  "  Then  shall  the  Son  also  be 
subject  unto  Him  that  put  all  thin>?A 
under  Him,  that  CJod  may  be  all  in  all.*' 
Now  in  one  sense  this  subjection  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  is  not  a  singular 
statement,  but  pervades  the  whole  of 
the  evangelical  record.  Christ  was  the 
86 ut  of  Qod,  the  Father's  messenger, 
described  by  the  evangelical  prophet  as 
**  the  servant  of  the  Lord."  He  came 
into  the  world  not  to  do  His  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  Him.  At 
all  times  and  on  all  occasions  He  de- 
clares that  He  sought  not  His  own 
glory,  and  that  He  did  only  those  things 
which  the  Father  had  given  Him  to  do. 
As  a  Son  He  learned  obedience.  The 
doctrines  which  He  taught  were  com- 
municated to  Him  by  the  Father.  He 
received  conmiandment  from  the  Fa- 
ther what  He  should  speak,  and  He 
spoke  only  what  He  had  heard  from  the 
Father.  The  miracles  which  He  wrought 
were  done  by  Him  in  His  Father's 
name,  it  was  the  Father  who  dwelt  in 
Him  that  did  the  works ;  and  at  the 
close  of  life  He  could  exclaim,  "  Father, 
I  have  glorified  Thee  on  earth  ;  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  Thou  hast 
given  Me  to  dot"  And  this  subjection 
to  the  Father  culminates  and  receives 
its  highest  manifestation  when  He  vol- 
untarily resigns  that  kingdom  which 
was  conferred  upon  Him.  In  the  sur- 
render of  the  kingdom  consists  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 

But  although  Christ  surrenders  His 
mediatorial  kingdom,  although  His  rule 
over  the  universe  as  Son  of  man  may 
terminate  and  be  swallowed  up  in  His 
sovereignty  as  Son  of  Ck)d,  although 
some  of  the  functions  of  Mediator  shall 
cease  to  be  exercised,  although  some 
mysterious  change  may  take  place  when 
the  earthly  economy  of  redemption  is 
completed,  yet  we  caimot  suppose  that 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  His  people  will 
ever  cease.  They  must  ever  regard 
Him  with  feelings  of  unbounded  grati- 
tude, cast  their  sorrows  before  Him, 
and  worship  Him  as  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain.     Wc  cannot  imagine  that  a  time 
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will  ever  arrive  when  there  shall  be  any 
dhninutionof  love  and  obedience  on  the 
part  of  believers  to  Christ,  or  of  protec- 
tion and  care  on  the  part  of  Christ  to 
His  people.  He  wHl  be  the  source  of 
their  eternal  happiness— the  Shekinah 
of  heaven.  The  presence  of  the  glori- 
fied Redeemer  will  constitute  the  chief 
happiness  of  heaven.  It  was  to  be  with 
Christ,  to  enjoy  His  favor,  to  share  His 
friendship,  that  Paul  so  ardently  desired 
to  depart.  Although  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  shall  in  some  respects  cease, 
although  the  authority  conferred  on 
Christ  as  Son  of  man  shall  be  changed, 
yet  we  cannot  believe  that  He  shall  cease 
to  rule  over  His  people—*'  He  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever  ; 
and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end." 

Further,  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
humanity  which  Christ  as  Son  of  €k>d 
took  upon  Himself  for  the  redemption 
of  His  people  shall  cease  to  exist.  No 
doubt  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ 
was  conferred  on  Him  as  Son  of  man, 
and  was  bestowed  as  a  reward  of  His 
sufferings  and  death  ;  it  constituted  the 
exaltation  of  His  human  nature  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that,  when  this  media- 
torial kingdom  shall  be  surrendered, 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  will  be  laid 
aside.  As  Alford  observes  :  **  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  when  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  shall  be  given  up  to  the  Fa- 
ther the  humanity  in  which  that  king- 
dom was  won  shall  be  put  off :  nay, 
the  very  fact  of  Christ  in  the  body  being 
the  flrstf ruits  of  the  resurrection  proves 
that  His  body,  as  ours,  wHl  endure  for- 
ever ;  as  the  truth  that  our  humanity, 
even  in  glory,  can  only  subsist  before 
€k>d  by  virtue  of  His  humanity,  makes 
it  plain  that  He  will  be  very  man  to  all 
eternity.''  But  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  dare  not  speculate  ;  we  must 
not  go  beyond  what  is  written.  When 
we  venture  to  meditate  on  or  to  discuss 
either  the  nature  of  the  blessed  Trinity 
or  the  relation  of  the  Divine  to  the 
human  nature  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  soon 
(i^ect  with    difficulties    and    mysteries 


which  baffle  all  our  attempts  to  explain 
or  comprehend.  On  such  points  it  is  at 
once  our  duty  and  our  wisdom  to  ac- 
quiesce fn  the  disclosures  of  Infinite  wis- 
dom, to  accept  the  facts  as  revealed, 
but  not  to  attempt  to  explain  their  na- 
ture, which  is  not  revealed.  The  human- 
ity of  Christ  is  represented  In  heaven. 
John  sees  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  a 
Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  and  one  like 
unto  the  Son  of  man  ;  and  the  praises 
which  ascend  forever  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  are  to  the  Lamb  that  wasslahi. 

Many  writers  (Olshausen,  Neander) 
suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  universal 
restoration  is  taught  in  this  passage. 
All  Christ's  enemies  are  brought  in  sub- 
jection under  His  feet ;  death,  the  last 
enemy,  is  destroyed  ;  but  if  the  wicked 
exist  forever  ;  if  sin  is  eternal  and  still 
prevails  in  the  universe  of  €k)d  ;  if  re- 
bellion, though  crushed,  is  not  extin- 
guished, then  evil  is  not  extirpated, 
the  enemies  of  Christ  still  exist  An 
enemy  Is  only  truly  vanquished  when 
he  is  converted  into  a  friend  ;  sin  is  only 
overcome  when  it  is  extinguished.  But 
there  is  even  in  this  view  of  the  subject 
another  alternative  :  the  wicked  may  be 
subdued  by  being  annihilated.  This  is 
a  dark  subject  on  which  we  dare  not 
speculate.  There  may  be  some  passages 
which  would  seem  infcrentially  to  teach 
universal  restoration ;  there  may  be 
others  that  suggest  the  annihilation  of 
the  wicked  r  that  sin.  in  short,  will  in 
some  way  be  extinguished  throughout 
the  universe  of  God.  On  such  passages 
we  naturally  love  to  dwell  and,  per- 
haps, to  magnify  their  importance,  to 
derive  inferences  from  them  which  are 
somewhat  far-fetched,  and  to  seek  to 
prove  that  which  we  wish  to  believe. 
But  there  are  other  passages,  and  es- 
pecially the  utterances  of  our  compas- 
sionate Saviour,  which  have  plainly  a 
different  aspect,  and  which  at  least  ap- 
pear to  assert  the  eternal  duration  of  tiie 
punishment  of  the  wicked. 

Lastly,  this  passage  leaches  us  that 
this  is  what  we  may  almost  call, 
though  with  a  certain  laxity  of  expres- 
sion, a   Christian   pantheisD) :   "  That 
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God  may  be  all  ia  all :"  I*"*  y  6  Qebg  rd 
ffoyrq  h  iraatv.  Pantheism  is  a  word  of 
cyfl  repute ;  it  is  generally  associated 
with  atheism ;  and  certainly  it  is  em- 
ployed in  that  sense  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  mstances.  Ckxl  is  supposed  to  be 
all  things ;  the  universe  itself  or  nature 
is  decl^^  to  be  Gk>d  ;  and  thus  it  fol- 
lows that  God  is  deprived  of  His  person- 
ality and  the  Godhead  reduced  to  a 
mere  form  of  expression.  God  is  at 
once  affirmed  to  be  nowhere  and  to  be 
ererywhcre ;  but  as  all  error  is  a  per- 
version of  the  truth,  so  there  !s  a  germ 
of  truth  even  in  pantheism.  Qod*8 
Bpirit  pervades  the  universe ;  all  things 
not  only  owe  their  existence,  but  their 
preservation  to  Him  ;  and  especially  is 
this  true  in  the  spiritual  world.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Life  and  Light  of  men. 
lie  is  formed  in  the  hearts  of  His  peo- 
ple the  hope  of  glory.  He  dwells  in 
them  and  they  in  Him.  He  is  the  true 
Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world.  He  is  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  shining  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkness.  All  truth,  all  right- 
eousness, all  holiness  proceed  from 
Him.  In  Him  is  Life,  and  the  Life  is 
the  light  of  men.  As  Paul,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Areopagus  of  Athens,  as- 
serts :  "  God  is  not  far  from  each  one 
of  us :  for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  ;  as  certain  even  of 
your  own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are 
also  His  oflEspring.**  According  to 
Mheislic  pantheism  all  things  are  God  ; 
according  to  what  may  be  denominated 
Christian  pantheism  God  is  In  all 
things :  TO  irdvra  kv  Trdatv, 

The  T^cariocLS  Sacrifice. 

Bt  J.  B.  Rbhensntder,  D.D.,  New 
York  Citt. 

^^  His  own  Bdf  bare  our  Htis  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree.—l  Peter  ii.  24. 
Tub  reference  here  beyond  doubt  is 
to  our  Lord's  sufiferings  on  the  cross. 
What  does  it  teach  in  regard  to  the  na- 
toTc  and  intent  of  that  suffering  ?  Does 
it  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  the 
atonement  ?    Does  it  help  us  to  settle 


the  question  whether  the  so-called  fiu?ra{ 
theory  of  the  atonement— viz.,  that 
Christ's  death  only  instructs,  influ- 
ences, and  saves  as  an  inspiring  moral 
example,  expresses  the  whole  New 
Testament  doctrine  on  the  subject  ? 
We  think  it  does. 

The  pregnant  word  here  is  the  verb 
avjjvfy/ccv,  from  ava<f>ipcj.  What  is  its 
literal  signification  ?  "  To  bear  or  carry 
upward ;  to  offer  sacrifices ;  to  bear, 
take  away,  expiate,  as  sins.'*  This  is 
its  standard  logical  significance.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  Hebrew  "^.^S,  which 
means  to  expiate.  Alford  says,  in  re- 
gard to  its  use  here,  "  bore  to  sacrifice," 
*'  carried  and  offered  up,"  «.e.,  our  sins. 
He*  says :  '*  It  is  a  word  belonging  to 
sacrifice,  and  not  to  be  dissociated  from 
it."  That  is,  the  exegetical  sense  of  the 
passage  is  that  Christ  took  bur  sins  with 
Him  to  the  tree  and  offered  them  up  on 
it  in  the  person  of  Himself.  The  whole 
imagery  is  that  of  sacrifice.  Christ  is 
lifted  up,  suffers,  dies  as  a  bloody  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice.  He  presents  Himself 
as  an  offering  to  Qod,  suffering  on  our 
behalf,  that  we  may  be  cleansed  from 
guilt  and  released  from  suffering.  This 
meaning  is  made  more  emphatic  by  the 
addition  "in  His  body."  One  cannot 
bare  the  sense  of  guilt  in  his  body,  but 
he  may  endure  its  punishment.  When 
Jesus  is  here  then  bearing  as  a  sacrifice 
the  punishment  of  our  sins,  it  certainly 
is  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  one  in  our  stead, 
one  that  releases  us  from  the  necessity 
of  bearing  their  penalty  ourselves.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  constant  tenor  of 
scriptural  passages  on  the  subject. 
Thus  says  Isaiah  liii. :  '  He  was  wound- 
ed for  our  transgressions.  He  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities."  This  Is 
the  intent  of  all  those  passages  which 
speak  of  Him  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God." 
He  is  the  substance  of  what  the  sacri- 
ficial lamb  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
but  the  shadow.  "  Ye  were  not  re- 
deemed with'  corruptible  things  ;  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of 
a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot"  (1  Peter  i.  18.  19).  He  is  "  the 
Lamb  of  €k>d  which  taketh  away  the 
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gin  of  the  world*'  (John  i.  29).  And 
how  He  does  this  He  tells  us  at  the  in- 
stitution  of  the  Supper  :  "  This  is  My 
blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins"  (Matt.  xxvL  28).  It  was,  there- 
fore, "  to  give  His  life  a  ransom*' 
{XvTpov — i.e.,  price  paid)  for  the  con- 
demned captives  of  sin  that  Christ 
underwent  His  passion  sufferings. 
Such,  by  all  laws  of  sound  exegesis, 
is  the  meaning  of  our  passage  :  "  Who 
His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree.*'  It  teaches  not  the 
negative  idea  of  an  atonement  by  the 
indirect  force  of  example,  but  the  posi- 
tive renewal  of  our  guilt  and  penalty 
by  offering  Himself  up  to  death  on  the 
cross  in  our  stead— that  is,  It  shows 
Christ  in  the  act  of  vicarious  sacrifice. 
Of  that  great  but  to  us  inscrutable 
law  by  which  pain  and  death — as  in  a 
mother's  travail — so  often  purchase  joy 
and  life  for  another,  begins  the  most 


sublime  illustration*  A  careful  study 
of  the  scriptural  texts  not  only  gives  no 
ground  for  a  moral  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment, but  proves  that,  so  far  from  being 
a  theory  of,  it  is  an  impeachment  of  the 
fact  of  the  atonement  We  cannot  dig- 
nify that  as  a  theory  of  a  doctrine  which 
is  subversive  of  the  existence  of  the  doc- 
trine. We  conclude  in  the  declaration 
of  Dr.  Hodge  :  "  The  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  is  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures common  to  the  Latin,  Lutheran, 
and  Reformed  churches.  According  to 
this  doctrine  the  work  of  Christ  is  a 
real  satisfaction,  of  infinite,  inherent 
merit,  to  the  vindicatory  justice  of 
€k>d ;  so  that  He  saves  His  people  by 
doing  for  them,  and  in  their  stead,  what 
they  were  unable  to  do  for  themselves, 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the  law  in 
their  behalf,  and  bearing  its  penalty  in 
their  stead  ;  whereby  they  are  recon- 
ciled unto  God."  ('  *  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy." vol.  il.,  p.  5(52.) 


SOCIOLOGICAL  SECTION. 


ChriBtiaa  SodftUimi. 

By    Rkv.    J.    WiNTHROP    Heoeman. 
Ph.D. 

Socialism  is  that  doctrine  of  sociol- 
ogy which  teaches  the  reconstruction 
of  society  by  modifying  or  destroying 
its  present  economic  basis. 

It  presents  an  ideal  of  brotherhood  to 
be  realized  as  the  next  and  highest 
growth  in  the  evolution  of  society,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  our  industrialism, 
which,  as  the  modem  social  basis,  has 
succeeded  militarism.  It  aims  to  re- 
move the  social  inequality  in  the  pres- 
ent system,  which  it  asserts  is  the  chief 
cause  of  misery  and  poverty,  by  level- 
ling outward  environment.  It  promises 
to  secure  distribution  so  that  each  shall 
receive  his  due  by  substituting  co-opera- 
tion for  competition.  It  would  change 
the  natural  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  into  an  artificial  condition  main- 
tained by  legislative  pressure  upon 
either  scale  as  necessity  demanded.    It 


would  prevent  the  danger  to  society 
from  the  tyranny  of  private  wealth,  by 
making  government  the  trustee  of  the 
people.  The  types  of  socialism  are  de- 
termined by  the  national  characteristics 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its 
birthplace.  The  type  underlying  all 
forms  is  that  of  the  Greek  State,  which 
subordinates  individual  interest  to  its 
sovereignty,  is  worked  out  in  Plato's 
**  liepublic,**  and  reappears  in  every  so- 
cialistic scheme. 

Modern  forms  of  the  finest  type  are 
found  only  in  the  highest  civUlzationa, 
and  rest  upon  the  philosophy  of  Comte. 
Explosive  forms  are  reactions  from  gov- 
ernments which  repress  individualism 
and  take  Proudhon's  maxim,  "Prop- 
erty is  robbery,'*  as  their  battle-cry,  and 
the  Russian  anarchist  Bakunnin  as  their 
leader. 

Whatever  its  type  and  wherever 
found,  its  deepest  significance  lies  in  its 
being  the  reaction  of  the  common  peo- 
ple against  repressive  conditions  and 
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their  rise  into  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  persons  socially  entitled  to 
recognition,  attracted  by  new  hopes, 
sparred  by  higher  desires,  reaching  uoto 
better  conditions. 

In  France,  with  its  five  million  land- 
holders, and  in  our  own  country,  with 
three  million  landowners  and  with  large 
personal  liberty,  the  form  is  mild  and 
fin''.  It  aims  at  rousing  public  senti- 
nua.t,  educating  the  people,  using  arbi- 
tration before  resorting  to  its  heavily 
recoiling  weapons — the  strike  and  boy- 
cott—and organizing  labor  to  look  out 
for  its  own  interests.  The  imported 
scraps  of  foreign  types  grumble,  froth 
and  throw  bombs. 

There  are  favoring  tendencies  toward 
it  in  our  civilization,  conspicuous  among 
which  are  centralization  of  capital,  com- 
bination of  workingmen,  the  sponta- 
neous rise  of  clubs,  and  patemahsm  of 
gofemment  leaning  toward  national- 
ism. Bellamy  paints  in  the  air  a  beau- 
tiful mirage  of  the  new  order,  which 
Conrad  Wilbrandt  with  a  few  essential 
facts  destroys. 

Henry  Qeorge,  with  his  single-tax  the- 
ory, unhorses  the  Pope  in  the  tilt  with 
his  encyclical  on  labor. 

Socialism  ignores  the  Church  in  its 
plans  of  social  transformation,  and  seems 
•ore  of  the  future.  Schaflae  writes : 
"  The  future  belongs  to  purified  social- 
ism, which  is  through  and  through  irre- 
ligious and  hostile  to  the  Church." 

In  time  the  Church  was  roused  to 
action,  and  what  it  has  done  or  proposes 
to  do  with  social  problems  is  called 
Christian  socialism.  This  name  was 
first  given  to  the  movement  of  Maurice, 
Kingsley  and  others  hi  England,  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  laborers  whom  the 
introduction  of  machinery  had  thrown 
out  of  work.  Kingsley  defines  it  as 
"simply  Christianity  applied  to  social 
'^lations.*'  On  the  continent  its  exist- 
®w*  has  been  called  out  to  counteract 
the  atheistic  influence  of  the  leaders  of 
■odalism.  In  1868  the  Roman  Catholic 
■odalism  of  Germany  formed  trade- 
^"nons  and  guilds  to  oppose  infidel  or- 
ganizations.   In   1878   the   Protestant 


Church  formed  a  central  union  for  so- 
cial reform,  and  led  by  Father  Todt  and 
Court  Preacher  St^Jcker,  organized  a 
Christian  Social  Workingmen's  Party. 
Christian  socialism  in  Germany  is  hope- 
ful of  the  future  on  the  evidence  of  ad- 
missions made  by  social  democrats,  that 
they  cannot  progress  in  districts  where 
the  Church  has  developed  its  social 
activity. 

In  our  country  we  have  no  Church 
movement  which  would  be  recognized 
as  a  distinctively  Christian  socialism. 

However,  I  would  submit  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Church  itself  is  the  true 
Christian  socialism. 

We  have  so  long  regarded  it  as  an  in- 
stitution, that  we  have  neglected  the 
true  idea  of  it  as  a  social  organization 
or  kingdom  within  which  is  to  be  real- 
ized the  highest  social  ideals,  and  with- 
in which  is  to  be  consummated  God's 
plan  for  the  race.  It  Is  time  now  to 
emphasize  the  personality  of  the  ecclesia, 
which,  like  the  civitas,  is  an  association 
of  families,  and  to  lay  less  stress  upon 
its  ecclesiasticism  as  an  institution. 

It  aims  to  realize  the  ideal  brother- 
hood in  Christ  by  incarnating  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  personal  life,  and  through  the 
co-operation  of  its  members  to  bring  all 
things  under  obedience  to  the  will  of 
our  common  Father.  As  the  body  of 
Christ  it  is  visible.  Its  King  Is  the  car- 
penter of  Nazareth.  His  teaching  in 
the  parable  of  the  net  and  of  the  tares 
shows  that  the  kingdom  is  a  visible  or- 
ganization in  the  world.  His  socialistic 
utterances  made  Him  a  social  outcast  to 
the  rich  and  mighty. 

His  kingdom  started  as  a  social  and 
humanitarian  society,  aiming  to  realize 
Divine  manhood,  and  has  secured  the 
only  true  social  democracy  which  is  to- 
day grovdng,  and  shall  develop  into  the 
Kew  Jerusalem  into  which  the  kings  of 
the  earth  shall  bring  their  glory,  and 
which  shall  be  the  consummation  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  The  standard 
of  the  Judgment  Day.  as  set  by  the 
King  Himself,  is  the  performance  of  so- 
cial duties  done  as  unto  Him. 
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This  Christian  socialism  insists  upon 
regeneration  of  the  individual  as  essen- 
tial to  social  transformation.  It  fights 
no  Yajhalla  warfare — its  enemies  are  in 
the  flesh»  therefore  it  demands  of  its 
members  the  personal  and  voluntary  ' 
destruction  of  sin  in  themselves,  and 
personal  opposition  to  social  evils  which 
are  embodied  in  personal  social  units. 
It  realizes  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity in  their  true  meaning  and  correct 
proportions.  For  eighteen  hundred 
years  it  has  elevated  man,  defended 
the  weak,  secured  rights  and  liberties 
at  the  cost  of  its  own  conisecrated  blood, 
has  opposed  the  law  which  always 
drives  the  weakest  to  the  wall,  and  has 
energized  a  faculty  in  the  socially  unfit 
so  that  they  have  survived.  As  a  so- 
ciety universal  and  catholic,  it  presents 
a  basis  for  the  highest  and  most  com- 
posite social  unity.  It  is  the  only  logical 
socialism,  in  that  it  aims  to  eradicate  the 
causes  which  lie  at  the  root  of  social 
evils. 

It  is  composed  of  many  poor,  who  are 
rising  by  regenerate  wilU  into  better 
circumstances,  thus  realizing  the  goal 
of  the  hopes  of  socialists. 

Christian  socialism  in  the  United 
States  has  indirectly  secared  legislation 
sufficient  to  cover  social  wrongs,  and  to 
day  affirms  that  society  is  better  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  The  fact  that 
hundreds  of  oflPences  to-day  are  punished 
which  fifty  years  ago  were  not  regarded 
as  crimes  not  only  shows  a  comparative 
reduction  in  the  number  of  crimes,  but 
an  awakening  of  public  conscience  and 
an  elevation  of  the  social  standard. 

Dr.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  claims  that  in  1860 
cases  of  crime  against  person  and  prop- 
erty were  proportionally  more  numer- 
ous than  in  1885,  and  that  such  cases 
had  in  twenty -five  years  decreased  44 
per  cent. 

Carroll  D.  Wright  affirms  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  crimes  from 
1860-79  belong  to  intemperance,  an  in- 
crease of  155.9  per  cent  increase,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  recognized  crimes  de- 
creased 20  per  cent.    The  eleventh  cen- 


sus shows  an  increase  of  only  18  con- 
victions to  each  million  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  tenth  census  giving  709  to  each 
million. 

Recorder  Smyth  confirms  this  from 
his  owi\  observation,  asserting  that 
serious  crimes  have  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  population. 
The  rich  may  be  increasing  their  wealth. 
Certainly  the  poor  are  improving  their 
conditions.  There  is  proportionally  less 
immorality  among  the  poor  than  among 
the  wealthy.  The  privileges  of  the  poor 
for  education,  for  refining  influences, 
for  improved  conditions  of  food,  air, 
light,  and  home  were  never  greater  than 
they  now  are.  At  no  time  since  the 
Reformation  has  the  Church  done  as 
much  as  it  is  doing  to-day.  It  has  an 
applied  force  at  every  point  of  social 
need.  It  presents  itself  as  the  only  true 
socialism. 

Its  points  of  contact  with  socialism 
show  its  superior  adaptability  to  all 
human  needs. 

One  cannot  help  noticing  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  the  programme  of  the  So- 
cial WoAingmen's  Party  of  Germany  : 
to  realize  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man,  abolishing  all  laws,  restricting  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  free 
education  and  compulsory,  a  normal 
working  day  according  to  the  needs  of 
society ;  prohibition  of  Sunday  work, 
child  labor,  and  woman's  work  that 
may  be  injurious  to  health  and  moral- 
ity ;  laws  'protecting  life  and  health  of 
workmen,  sanitary  control  of  their 
dwellings,  and  regulation  of  prison 
labor. 

Christian  socialism  submits  its  princi- 
ples as  affording  the  only  true  basis  for 
a  transformed  social  order,  which  is 
realized  only  in  the  Church,  though 
there  imperfectly. 

I.  Jto  Norm  of  Conduct, — Love  of 
neighbor  as  of  self  tends  to  harmonize 
inequality  by  the  proportionate  union 
and  balance  of  altruism  and  egoism.  It 
produces  the  highest  type  of  manhood, 
secures  natural  rights  to  all,  and  takes 
away  the  hindrances  to  equal  natural 
opportunity  to  all. 
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EL  lU  Law  qf  Division  of  RespoTm- 
biUtjf.—"  Every  man  shall  bear  his  own 
burden/'  teaching  that  no  one  can  es- 
cape doing'  his  share.  "  Bear  one  an- 
other's burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ/' places  co-operation  for  the  gen- 
eral good  on  the  highest  moral  ground, 
and  teaches  the  duty  of  the  all-of-us  to 
the  overburdened-of -us. 

"  The  strong  shall  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak";  "unto  whom  much  is 
given,  of  them  much  shall  be  required, ' ' 
contain  the  law  of  socialism;  ''from 
each  according  to  his  ability,  toeach  ac- 
cording to  his  need ;"  or,  burdens  are 
apportioned  according  to  ability,  and 
privilege  determines  the  degree  of  re- 
spoDBibility.  It  reminds  one  of  Spencer  *s 
law  of  society  :  during  a  certain  period 
ttch  must  receive  benefits  in  proportion 
to  his  incapacity ;  after  that  in  propor- 
tion to  his  capacity.  The  parable  of  the 
pounds  teaches  the  inequality  of  en- 
dowments, responsibility  proportionate 
to  the  gift  or  trust,  and  equality  of  re- 
ward for  faithful  service. 

m.  Law  of  Labor. — "If  a  man  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,"  throws 
a  strong  light  upon  many  leases  of  pau- 
perism, and  calls  in  the  operation  of  the 
natural  law  of  social  extinction  upon 
those  who  would  claim  rights  and  privi- 
leges without  bearing  their  share  of 
work  and  doing  their  duty.  The  Christ- 
taught  prayer  for  daily  bread  shows 
that  there  has  been  provision  made  for 
e^wy  human  need.  If  a  man  be  will- 
fag  to  work  there  should  be  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  one  .of  Henry  (Jeorge's 
cwdinal  points  in  his  answer  to  Pope 
I«>'8  encyclical.  "  Give  ye  them  to 
«t,"  teaches  the  duty  to  care  for  those 
whom  circumstances  have  prevented 
^^  gahiing  food. 

IV.  Law  of  Properif/.— Property  is  a 
tnatheld  for  God,  and  to  be  adminis- 
tered according  to  His  will.  Every  one 
hoWs  his  title  as  gift  of  God.  It  is 
*b«olute  only  against  the  claim  of 
u^.  Private  property  is  inalienable 
'rom  personality.  Property  for  the  use 
of  tn  of  us  should  be  administered 
'or  the  benefit  of  all  of  as,  and  its 


benefits  should  not  accrue  to  enrich  the 
few. 

V.  Law  qf  Social  FaZwe*.— Personality 
is  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world. 
Its  harm  or  loss  in j  ures  society.  What- 
ever degrades  it  most  is  the  greatestsocial 
evil.  Its  elevation  is  the  security  and 
glory  of  society.  Correlated  principles 
teach  that  the  individual  is  superior  to 
circumstances,  and  that  character  de- 
termines condition.  Loss  of  personal 
force  caused  by  licentiousness  and  in* 
temperance  is  the  chief  source  of  pauper- 
ism. Animalism  is  a  cause  and  acceler 
ating  force  of  these  habits. 

Yl.  Law  of  Social  Order.^**  Thy 
kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  teaches  the 
existence  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in 
this  world,  and  the  realizing  its  essen- 
tial heavenly  conditions  in  proportion 
to  the  obedience  to  the  King's  will  by 
its  members. 

**Thy  will  be  done"  means,  on  the 
part  of  every  one  who  prays,  obedience 
to  natural  law  in  the  social  and  personal 
realms.  Hence,  legislation  must  not  in- 
terfere with  Qod's  will ;  it  should  not 
'  scatter  the  fire  of  moral  Gtehennas  which 
are  consuming  moral  refuse  in  centres 
of  evil ;  it  must  not  injure  personality. 
In  Bavaria,  when  marriages  were  re- 
stricted to  parties  of  certain  incomes 
with  the  idea  of  stamping  out  the  evils 
of  improvident  unions,  the  increase  of 
illegitimate  children  was  alarming. 

VII.  The  Social  Unit^Sir  Henry 
Maine  shows  that  the  unit  of  ancient 
society  was  the  family.  Spencer  de- 
clares that  to-day  the  individual  is  rap- 
idly becoming  the  unit.  The  Church 
insists  upon  the  family  as  the  unit  of 
Christian  socialism.  Whatever  tends 
to  destroy  the  family  life  injures  the  so- 
cial structure.  The  poverty  which  com- 
pels mothers  and  children  to  work  in 
factories,  the  social  conditions  which 
cause  fear  of  the  future  and  prevent 
marriage,  increase  infanticide  and  per- 
petuate the  social  evil. 

Even  the  shifting  of  parental  responsi- 
bility  in  education  upon  the  State,  in 
religious   training  upon   the  Sunday- 
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school,  and  in  amusements  upon  the 
Church  and  its  entertainments  or  its 
clubs,  is  dangerous.  As  the  Patria  Po- 
testas  was  destroyed  by  the  equality  of 
father  and  sons  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  80  parental  afifection  and  filial 
love  and  duty  to  the  aged  are  being  lost 
through  the  individualism  of  children, 
by  which  the  natural  bond  is  severed 
too  early  in  life.  Spencer  writes  truly  ; 
* '  The  analogy  between  social  organisms 
and  individual  organisms  suggests  the 
inference  that  social  evolution  is  most 
favored  when  the  process  of  growth 
begins  with  families.  The  ethics  of  the 
family  go  into  the  policy  of  the  State." 

Upon  such  principles  Christian  social- 
ism submits  itself  as  the  only  society 
which  can  realize  the  ideals  of  man. 

It  says  to  leaders  like  Carl  Marx,  St. 
Simon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Lasalle,  Your 
socialism  never  can  be  realized,  because 
its  conditions  demand  the  highest  evo- 
lution of  society.  If  it  were  possible  it 
would  practically  be  the  system  of  mili- 
tarism, which,  however  necessary  in 
primitive  society,  must  always  bo  cruel, 
create  caste,  and  destroy  personality, 
and  thus  produce  men  incapable  of 
being  leaders  in  such  an  ideal  civiliza- 
tion. Christian  socialism  has  always 
favored  industrialism,  which  has  every- 
where tended  to  destroy  inequality  of 
class  and  rank,  and  reform  distinctions 
upon  the  basis  of  the  value  of  service  to 
society.  Let  him  serve  who  would  be 
chief. 

To  Owen.  Bellamy,  and  kindred 
spirits  it  says,  Your  ideas  cannot  be  the 
basis  of  the  desired  Golden  Age.  A 
new  set  of  circumstances  cannot  suc- 
ceed unless  accompanied  by  a  new 
heart.  Paternalism  has  brought  Russia 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  It  recognizes  its 
points  of  agreement  and  of  difference 
with  thinkers  of  the  school  of  Proudhon 
and  Bakunnin.  It  says,  we  also  **  aim 
•it  a  condition  of  human  self-control  and 
onlightenment  in  which  the  individual 
shall  be  a  law  unto  himself,  and  in 
which  all  external  authority  shall  be 
abolished  as  a  despotic  interference  with 
personal  freedom."     Your  ideas  of  the 


diffusion  of  natural  laws  by  sdentiflta, 
and  of  securing  liberty  by  vdlunttzy 
obedience  to  those  laws,  have  our  en- 
dorsement, only  we  must  interi»^  nata- 
ral  laws  as  expressions  of  God's  wiU, 
and  must  remind  you  that  original  sin 
is  not  dead  yet,  and  will  prevent  volun- 
tary obedience  to  those  laws.  Your 
scheme  of  the  violent  overturn  of  insti- 
tutional Christianity  and  social  and 
State  functions  cannot  succeed.  Catas- 
trophism  was  necessary  in  the  processes 
of  creation  in  the  inorganic  world  ;  in 
the  organic,  life  was  built  up  by  the 
actinic  power  of  diffused  sundiine. 
Society  is  organic 

Christian  socialism  bids  the  followers 
of  Comte  to  study  their  master's  final 
dissatisfaction  with  his  positive  philoso- 
phy and  his  experience  with  humanity 
as  his  God. 

Socialism  answers  :  Granting  your  fit- 
ness as  an  ideal  sodety,  and  aclmowledg- 
ing  your  historical  goodness  In  part,  is 
not  it  true  that  **  the  churches  have 
killed  their  Christ"  ? 

The  Primitive  Church  in  its  eorporaU 
capacity  defended  the  weak  from  the 
mighty,  secured  legislation  that  eased 
the  condition  of  the  slave,  gained  limita- 
tion of  his  labor  to  only  five  days  in  the 
week,  called  him  "  not  now  a  slave,  but 
above  a  daw^  a  brother  beloved, "and 
as  such  they  received  him.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  bishops  in 
corporate  capacity  exercised  a  "  kind  of 
religious  tribunate."  Your  Christian 
socialism  was  realized  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  in  its  corporate  capacity 
the  Church  urged  upon  public  officers 
their  duties  to  the  poor,  but  since  the 
Reformation  there  has  been  no  possi- 
bility of  corporate  action,  as  the  body 
of  Christ  is  a  broken  and  dismembered 
body — headless.  You  told  us  that  wise 
ones  were  thinking  out  our  problems, 
but  we  waited  in  vain.  You  preach 
brotherhood,  but  practically  say  with 
Plato,  ''  The  poor  and  hungry  should 
be  expelled  from  thedty,  and  the  coun- 
try cleared  of  that  sort  of  animal." 
You  drive  us  from  your  churches  by  a 
property  and  social  class  discrimination 
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in  your  graded  pew  rentals.  Where 
homes  are  rile  and  souls  are  lost,  where 
Providence  has  brought  hito  your  neigh- 
borhood the  classes  you  profess  to  love, 
there  you  withdraw  your  churches  and 
move  into  more  congenial  environment, 
and  then  tell  us  not  to  seek  better  cir- 
cumstances, but  a  character  that  will 
create  condition.  As  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  quotes,  **  You  put  the  meal  in 
one  vessel  and  the  leaven  in  another." 
Do  you  wonder  that  it  is  so  hard  to  ele- 
vate the  masses  ?  By  your  charities — 
which  seem  to  us  a  tardy  apology  for 
conscious  injustice  and  an  attempt  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  to  gar- 
nish the  sepulchres  of  tl^ose  whom  your 
system  has  destroy ed^you  help  us  after 
we  are  down,  but  what  do  you  do  to 
remove  the  causes  that  tear  the  heart 
out  of  us  ?  We  want  sympathy,  not 
nwney.  Our  Hebrew  fellow-workers 
protested  against  the  loss  of  work  and 
the  reduction  of  wa^es  that  would  re- 
sult from  Baron  Hlrsch's  philanthropy 
in  bringing  Jews  to  this  coimtry  and 
teachkg  them  trades,  saying  :  "  His 
nuHions,  instead  of  a  blessing,  have 
I»oved  a  curse  and  source  of  misery  to 
^"  You  do  much  to  fit  us  for  the 
next  world,  but  forget  that  we  are  not 
<ii8embodied  spirits. 

You  fight  enemies  in  the  air  for  us, 
but  have  been  slow  to  meet  our  real 
^068  of  ignorance,  intemperance,  bad 
sanitation,  improper  food,  insufficient 
clothing,  unhealthf  ul  surroundings,  lack 
of  sunshine,  of  pure  air,  of  plenty  of 
^ater,  and  of  home  in  any  true  sense, 
^Ices  in  the  flesh,  inequality  and  help- 
Ittsness  and  despair. 

French  socialists  sneered  at  the 
^orch  because  the  only  remedy  it 
offered  was  almsgiving  for  the  rich 
^d  resignation  on  the  part  of  the  poor. 
^ey  substitute  science  for  theology, 
and  humanity  for  God. 

^ere  Jesus  living,  we  would  be  His 
'^osiastic  followers.  At  one  of  our 
^"^^^'ngs  we  hissed  the  Church,  but 
Peered  the  name  of  Jesus.  **  Sirs,  we 
^ould  He  Jesus  f" 

This  answer  shows  that  the  socialist 


does  not  know  the  power  and  helpful- 
ness of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time, 
it  raises  the  question.  What  can  the 
Church  do  as  the  true  Christian  socialism 
to  solve  the  social  problems  that  are 
forced  upon  our  attention  in  the  United 
States? 

That  the  Church  has  done  much,  is 
doing  more  than  ever,  and  ought  to  do 
a  great  deal  more,  cannot  be  disputed.  ' 
Never  has  it  had  so  rich  an  opportunity 
nor  a  more  serious  responsibility  than 
at  present.  The  burden  of  elevating  so- 
ciety is  thrown  upon  the  Church.  Or- 
ganized industry  cannot  accomplish  it 
Organized  society  as  the  State  has  no 
power  to  transform  lives  ;  law  represses 
evil,  and  if  it  attempt  to  extinguish  it, 
sits  upon  the  safety-valve.  De  Tocque- 
ville  writes :  '*  Society  must  be  de- 
stroyed unless  the  Christian  moral  tie 
be  strengthened  in  proportion  as  the 
political  tie  is  relaxed." 

It  is  a  question  for  our  city  churches. 
Our  national  policy  may  be  determined  • 
by  the  conditions  and  principles  gov- 
erning one  hundred  of  our  largest  cities. 
Our  factory  system,  in  the  ease  of  run- 
ning machines,  is  a  standing  bid  for  un- 
skilled labor  of  children.  The  pay  is  so 
small  that  conditions  are  made  in  crowd- 
ed tenements  which  breed  vice.  It  is  es- 
timated that  one  half  of  our  juvenile  de- 
Unquents  are  from  our  foreign  element. 

A  study  of  the  Church  in  some  repre- 
sentative city  will  show  its  ability  and 
its  limitations  as  Christian  socialism. 
Brooklyn  as  %  city  of  small  homes  and 
of  churches  will  be  a  good  instance. 
Society  has  organized  itself  into  260 
social  dubs,  so  that  as  a  social  centre 
the  Church  has  litUe  to  do.  Over  980 
secret  and  benefit  societies  show  co- 
operation against  poverty.  For  self- 
defence  and  improvement,  labor  is  or- 
ganized into  215  associations. 

The  ritual  of  these  secret  societies 
satisfies  the  religious  sentiments  of 
many. 

We  have  536,000  of  foreign  element, 
many  of  them  good  citizens,  some  of 
them  hardened  shadrach  which  cannot 
be  fused  into  our  American  life.     We 
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have  an  army  of  weak*willed  paupers. 
Out  of  every  thousand  applicants  for 
aid  75  per  cent  have  lost  heart,  will 
make  no  effort  to  get  and  keep  work, 
and  will  not  respond  to  motives  of  self- 
respect.  Thirty -seven  hundred  saloons 
are  centres  of  disseminating  80  per  cent 
of  our  crime,  90  per  cent  of  pauperism, 
and  taking  from  our  workingmen  over 
$15,000,000  every  year,  *'  bringing  10,- 
000  to  bitter  want,  sending  20,000  to 
Jail,  and  1900  into  drunkards'  graves 
and  making  250  maniacs. ' 

The  Church  is  iu  themi !  :  .i  420,000 
people  who  arc  inc'ifferriit  lO  \i  and  its 
work.  There  are  11^,000  whom  the 
Church  in  this  generaiion  and  by  pres- 
ent methods  positively  cannot  bring  into 
its  society  or  even  effectively  impress. 

Institutional  Christianity,  with  its  110 
charities  and  two  with  53  agencies,  or- 
ganized by  indirect  Church  influences 
and  supported  by  Christian  money,  and 
governed  in  nearly  every  instance  by 
church-members,  is  the  living  Christ, 
meeting  human  needs  at  almost  every 
conceivable  point 

Nearer  to  the  Church,  yet  outside  of 
it,  are  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
6  Salvation  Army  companies,  Sunday- 
School  Union  and  Evangelical  Alliance. 
As  departments  of  the  Church  and 
within  it  are  the  Sunday-schools,  with 
110,000  members  and  62  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
The  city  mission  organization,  with  35 
missionaries  working  in  20  stations 
among  the  fallen,  criminal,  and  out- 
cast, and  daily  trying  to  reach  the 
masses  for  Christ,  may  bring  the 
Church  into  touch  with  all  classes. 

We  have  a  church  for  every  1950  of 
our  inhabitants,  more  churches  and 
more  ministers  than  are  needed,  and  in 
this  Christian  socialism  we  have  one 
communicant  to  every  eight  of  our 
population.  The  leaven  is  working  all 
the  while.  Every  convert  means  one 
lifted  out  of  the  distress  of  personal  in- 
ertia, poverty,  and  miseries.  Yet  the 
present  wave  moving  over  the  world, 
causing  brotherhood  to  be  emphasized, 
demands  more  activity  in  the  Church 
and  more  complete  consecration. 


I.  The  Church  should  present  to  the 
world  a  volume  of  Its  evidences  as  the 
true  Christian  sodallsm,  taken  out  of 
the  real  life  of  to-day,  challenging  in- 
vestigation and  tests. 

II.  More  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
importance  of  environment  in  savlzig 
souls.  Experience  teaches  that  conyerts 
fall  back  unless  they  can  get  away  from 
theh*  old  surroundings.  Putting  the 
devil  in  heaven  would  not  make  an 
angel  of  him. 

Expecting  human  nature  to  become 
saintly  in  the  midst  of  heUish  condi- 
tions is  to  attribute  to  weak  characters 
the  strength  of  mature  Christians.  The 
enemies  of  man  are  always  embodied. 

m.  Each  Christian  should  impress  a 
living  Christ  upon  those  who  are  {^ovi- 
dentially  in  touch  with  Idm.  Society 
has  natural  adjustments  which  are  bet- 
ter adapted  for  Christian  work  than 
artificial  arrangements.  We  can  best 
impress  Christ  upon  those  with  whom 
we  are  in  the  natural  bond  of  relation- 
ship, such  as  the  members  of  the  home, 
masters  and  servants,  business  men  and 
employ^,  comrades,  friends,  and  social 
members.  This  demands  the  Clirist  in- 
carnated in  personal  life.  One  whose 
life  is  not  Christlike  can  do  no  good  by 
talking  religion  to  those  who  know  Him. 

IV.  There  should  be  a  parish  system 
with  federated  authority  to  distribute 
means  and  workers  where  the  need  is 
greatest  and  to  intelligently  direct  their 
work. 

We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  con- 
tact through  natural  points  of  sympathy, 
but  should  direct  our  lives  to  come  into 
touch  with  the  outcasts  of  society.  So- 
cial problems  will  be  solved  when  the 
leaven  is  properly  mixed  in  the  masses. 
The  leavened  members  go  into  society 
churches  and  select  neighborhoods,  and 
the  meal  is  left  to  itself.  By  sympa- 
thetic or  loving  contact,  sentiments  wHl 
rise  among  the  masses,  faculties  will  be 
educated,  principles  awaken,  a  regener- 
ate life  arise  from  the  dead,  imd  the  peo- 
ple themselves  by  their  own  energy  and 
character  will  solve  many  of  our  social 
problems. 
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But  in  such  neighborhoods  churches 
cannot  be  sustained;  denominational 
rivalry  and  the  struggle  for  existence 
makes  a  diurch  a  weakling  where  it 
ahould  be  a  giant  Great  Heart.  This 
demands  co-operation  of  denominations, 
reduction  of  friction,  economy  of  means 
and  workers.  Strong  Christians  should 
live  in  districts  where  they  can  accom- 
plish the  greatest  good,  and  can  awaken 
a  public  sentiment  and  demand  for  bet- 
ter public  service,  cleaner  homes  and 
purer  lives.  This  should  be  in  love  to 
the  people,  not  for  any  church,  not  for 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  graces  as  a 
means  of  self -development,  least  of  all, 
as  a  fad. 

The  tendency  toward  federation  is 
seen  in  the  increasing  number  of  Chris- 
to  organizations,  such  as  university 
and  college  settlements,  rescue  brother- 
hoods, alliances  for  social  reforms,  work 
of  King's  Daughters,  interdenomina- 
Uonal  conferences,  and  Salvation  Army 
work.  These  are  nuclei  of  a  higher 
organization.  Now  our  life  is  gangli- 
onic We  are  individuating,  however, 
faito  oerebelluiA  and  cerebrum,  and  may 
aoon  have  a  directing  and  controlling 
head  in  our  Christian  socialism. 

V.  There  should  be  intelligently 
directed  corporate  action  against  the 
enemies  of  society. 

Corporate  action  cannot  obtain  with- 
out federation.  That  it  has  its  dangers 
is  obvious,  yet  it  might  injure  itself 
more  by  not  acting  as  a  church.  It 
must  not  act  so  as  to  do  for  others  what 
they  can  do  for  themselves,  and  what 
they  ought  to  do  in  order  to  preserve 
their  personality  and  their  homes. 

The  Church  is  under  bonds  to  **  se- 
CMe  to  every  man  an  equal  right  to  save 
bis  soul  by  doing  that  which  the  Gospel 
Wds  him  do  to  this  end." 

As  souls  are  embodied,  they  must  be 
«aved  from  the  enemies  that  attack  them 
tb«mgh  the  body. 

Theology  should  think  on  sociology 
"»d  physiological  psychology.  The 
n^^gMy  organization  of  Christian  social- 
^  with  its  22,000.000  members  and  its 
power  through  the  control  of  one  fifth 


the  total  wealth  of  our  country,  should 
be  swung  against  organized  wrongs  and 
public  enemies.  Corporate  action  would 
not  interfere  with  government,  but 
would  have  a  word  about  relations  and 
legislation  and  combinations  which  do 
the  people  injury.  It  might  not  follow 
the  example  of  the  Roman  Catholic  so- 
cialism of  Germany,  which,  according 
to  Canon  Moufang,  **  demands  legal  pro- 
tection for  workers  respecting  hours  of 
labor,  wages,  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, sanitation,  and  lightening  taxes 
on  labor."  It  could  demand,  as  Leo 
Xni.  advises,  "  that  the  State  step  in  to 
prevent  overwork,  to  restrict  the  work 
of  women  and  children,  to  secure  in 
workshops  conditions  favorable  to 
health  and  morals." 

But "  no  philosopher's  stone  of  aeon* 
stitution  can  make  golden  conduct  out 
of  leaden  instincts."  Yet  legislation  is 
necessary  to  secure  one's  rights,  and 
must  do  much  which  cannot  be  done 
in  any  other  way,  only  it  must  act  al- 
ways in  harmony  with  natural  law  in 
the  social  world. 

Christian  socialism,  according  to  the 
law  that  those  who  will  not  work  shall 
not  eat,  must  recognize  that  there  is  a 
large  class  which  the  Church  cannot 
save,  members  of  which  destroy  their 
own  families,  and  that  they  are  incor- 
rigible, have  forfeited  their  claim  upon 
society.  These  must  be  turned  over  to 
the  State  and  be  compelled  to  work 
untn  they  have  learned  a  trade,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  developed  a  faculty 
which  shall  make  them  of  use  in  the 
social  order.  The  Church  can  swing 
its  sentiment  against  intemperance, 
ignorance,  causes  of  poverty  and  of  the 
destruction  of  home  life,  Sabbath-break- 
ing, dirty  streets  that  breed  disease, 
municipsd  abuses,  monopolies  that  in- 
fringe upon  public  and  private  rights, 
and  through  its  members  in  districts  it 
can  secure  in  primaries,  which  are  the 
political  units,  men  and  policies  which 
shall  transform  the  nation  so  far  as  the 
people  are  willing  to  be  transformed. 
Like  the  Christ,  the  Church  all  the  tim^ 
must  be  diffused  light ;  there  are  times 
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when  it  must  strike  like  ii^htning,  but 
the  last  word  is  regeneration  of  the  indl» 
vidual  through  loving  personal  contact 
with  the  living  Christ  in  character. 

Spencer  well  says  :  **  Faulty  charac- 
ter cannot  organize  Itself  so  as  to  get  out 
of  it  conduct  not  proportionally  faulty.  ** 


(Srcnlation,  *Cl%  Lav  of  Wetlth  u  It  it 
the  Lav  of  Oommerce. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Potter,  D.D.,  Bishop  op  the  Dio- 
cese OF  New  York. 

[We  have  secared  from  Bishop  Potter  an  au- 
thorized copy  of  the  speech  made  by  him  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  publication  in  the  Hoxilktio  Re- 
view, because  we  believe  It  touches  upon  the 
great  question  of  the  consecration  of  wealth  by 
Chri«itian  men  to  uses  that  are  in  ac(X)rd  with  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  will  prove  helpful  to  our 
ministerial  readers  In  the  presentation  of  the 
truth  to  their  hearers.— Eds.] 

After  a  brief  introduction  relative  to 
the  occasion,  Bishop  Potter  said : 

I  can  anticipate  objections  to  my  text. 
Some  one  will  say  that  it  is  a  vain  repe- 
tition. Commerce,  or  the  products  of 
commerce,  and  wealth  are  interchange- 
able terms.  '*  Of  course,"  it  may  be 
said,  **  the  end  of  conamerce  is  circula- 
tion— that  I  may  get  my  neighbor's 
corn  and  that  he  may  get  my  shoes  and 
shirts  and  steel  rails,  and  as  the  com 
and  the  cotton  must  move,  so  the  money 
must  move  too."  And  this  is  quite 
true  until  we  come  to  the  element  of 
profit.  No  man  trades  without  expect- 
ing that  beyond  a  mere  barter  of  com- 
modities there  shall  be  the  earned  in- 
crement which  shall  be  left  over  when 
the  barter  is  done.  What,  now,  is  he 
to  do  with  that  ?  "  Well,  he  is  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  with  part  of  it.  He 
is  to  enlarge  his  business,  if  he  can, 
with  another  part  of  it.  He  is  to  in- 
dulge himself  and  his  In  certain  luxu- 
ries with  another  part  of  it.  And  then 
—if  there  is  any  remainder — ^he  is  to  put 
that  remainder  away.** 

Yes ;  I  answer  within  certain  limits 
and  for   certain    legitimate   purposes. 


One  may  well  get  ready  in  fair  weather 
for  foul.  There  will  always  come  a 
rainy  day,  and  one  does  not  want  to  be 
caught  out  in  it  without  an  umbrella. 
Yes,  again  ;  but  how  many  umbrellas 
does  he  need  ?  If  he  hates  to  lend  his 
umbrella,  and  knows  that  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  will  incontinently  steal  his  if 
ho  does  not  provide  her  witii  one  of  her 
own,  he  wfll  do  wisely  to  get  her  one, 
and  to  see  that  it  has  a  handsome  silver 
handle.  And  as  with  the  wife,  so  with 
the  children ;  an  umbrella  is  cheaper 
than  rheumatism,  pneumonia  or  influ- 
enza, especially  when  you  add  in  the 
doctor  and  the  imdertaker.  In  a  word, 
"  he  that  provideth  not  for  his  own 
house.**  as  the  apostle  puts  it,  **  is  worse 
than  an  infidel.'* 

But  beyond  that  due  and  reasonable 
provision,  what  then  ?  Ah !  gentlemen, 
that  is  the  question  which  confronts 
Americans  to-day.  We.  in  this  land, 
have  entered  upon  a  race  for  wealth  to 
which,  I  think,  the  past  furnishes  no 
parallel.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  ? 
I  do  not  mean  in  the  wealth  accumu- 
lated or  the  number  of  colossal  fortunes 
which  may  be  reckoned  up  that  will 
dazzle  our  modem  world — that  is  a 
question  of  the  most  infinitesimal  con- 
sequence ;  but  what  will  be  the  end  of 
it  in  its  influence  upon  personal  charac- 
ter first,  and  then  upon  the  well-being 
of  the  community,  the  State,  the  na- 
tion ? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  that 
question  in  detail,  nor  need  I.  There 
is  nothing  that  I  could  tell  you  on  this 
point  that  you  do  not  know  already,  as 
well  as  or  better  than  I.  There  can- 
not be  great  wealth  without  great  temp- 
tations to  indolence,  to  vice,  to  social 
and  political  corruption.  There  cannot 
be  great  wealth  in  idle  hands— the  hands 
of  those  who  have  not  made  or  accu- 
mulated it — without  an  accentuation  of 
these  dangers.  There  are  some  people 
who  are  fond  of  pointing  out  the  fail- 
ures of  great  benefactions— bequests, 
tnists,  foundations  and  the  like.  Very 
well.  Now,  I  wish  somebody  would 
write  a  history  of  great  accumulations 
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and  their  poethumous  influence  on  the 
Tirtae,  usefulness  and  happiness  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  passed  on.  It 
would  be  a  very  instnietiTe,  and  I  ap- 
prehend rather  a  tra^c  story. 

And  there  is  but  one  way  to  avoid  its 
indefinite  repetition,  and  that  is  to  avoid 
the  situation  that  produces  it. 

The  science  that,  in  connection  with 
oar  vast  accumulations  of  wealth,  needs 
just  now  to  be  most  diligently  studied 
is  the  science  of  redistribution.  Do  you 
tell  me  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  foolish  waste  and  misapplication  in 
connection  with  the  beneficent  redistri- 
hntion  of  money  ?  Yes,  perhaps  it  may 
be  so.  But  the  Cooper  Union  was  not 
a  foolish  waste.  The  Astor  and  Lenox 
libraries  were  not  a  foolish  waste.  The 
Roosevelt  and  Sloane  hospitals  have  not 
been  a  foolish  waste.  All  over  this 
crowded  island  you  may  find  the  traces 
of  a  wise  beneficence  that,  in  museums 
of  art  and  science,  in  schools  and  col- 
leges and  refuges,  has  by  some  wise  gift 
created  a  never-ceasing  well-spring  of 
healing  and  sweetness  and  light. 

But  the  art  of  doing  such  things 
wisely  and  effectually  does  not  come  by 
chance.  People  think  that  there  is 
nothing  easier  than  to  give  away  money, 
especially  if  somebody  else  is  to  do  it  1 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  few  things 
that  are  more  difiicult—that  is,  to  do 
helpfully  and  well.  And  40  the  science 
of  redistribution  is  one  the  study  and 
the  practice  of  which  ought  to  begin 


with  the  earliest  beginnings  of  accumu- 
lation. It  is  just  here  that  we  have  had 
some  of  our  greatest  failures  and  some 
of  our  greatest  successes.  I  may  not 
speak  of  the  failures,  but  let  me  speak 
of  one,  at  least,  of  the  successes.  Who 
that  knows  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Cooper  Union,  and  who  that  ever  knew 
Peter  Cooper,  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
fruitful  ministry  of  the  one  was  the 
logical  and  inevitable  result  of  the  sym- 
pathetic and  painstaking  forecast  of  the 
other  ?  And  what  an  object-lesson  the 
two  together  may  well  be  to  all  of  us  ! 
They  say  that  the  poor  hate  the  rich  ; 
but  nobody  ever  hated  Peter  Cooper,  or 
begrudged  him  even  his  air-cushion  ! 
Men  were  glad  he  was  rich,  and  gladder 
still  that  he  taught  other  men  what  to 
do  with  wealth.  And  this,  gentlemen, 
is  the  lesson  for  wealth  to  learn  to  day. 
As  one  looks  at  life,  its  aspect  is  most 
of  all  interesting  and  prophetic  at  its 
beginnings  and  at  its  end.  The  fine 
courage  of  youth,  the  noble  ambition  of 
achievement — ah  I  what  a  chance  there 
for  the  helping  and  encouraging  hand 
of  opulence.  And  then,  the  tragic  fail- 
ures of  old  age,  the  broken  fortunes, 
the  decaying  powers,  the  disappointed 
hopes,  what  a  beautiful  opportunity 
there  for  tenderness,  for  magnanimity, 
for  generosity  I  I  may  not  indicate  the 
channels.  Here,  gentlemen,  are  the 
fields  through  which  the  channels  are 
to  run.  Gk)  and  make  the  channels  for 
yourselves. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 


S«B6fit8  of  Long  Pastorates. 

By  8.  M.  Hasktns,  D.D.,*  Brookltn. 
N.  T. 

Frok  my  own  happy  experience  and 
from  the  concurrence  of  my  brethren 
who  have  been  long  in  their  parishes, 
I  am  convinced  that  long  pastorates 

•  TTie  writer  of  this  ftrticle  has  been  for  flf ty- 
threeyetn  the  honored  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Prot- 
otaat  £plicopal  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  is  well 
qoAllfled  to  gire  testimony  on  this  subject.— Eds. 


yield  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  pas- 
tor and  the  greatest  good  to  their  congre- 
gations. I  deprecate  the  constant 
changes  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church. 
They  have  become  so  largely  an  itiner- 
ant ministry  that  it  is  found  convenient 
and  profitable  to  issue  an  almanac  with 
a  clergy  list  quarterly  to  designate  their 
residences.  It  is  well  that  our  bishops 
are  not  transferable.  Our  Lord  says : 
**  He  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and 
gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal,  that 
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both  he  that  soweth  and  lie  that  reap- 
cth  may  rejoice  together."  Now,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  these  days  the  sowers 
in  tho  Lord's  vineyards— the  ministers 
of  His  Word—do  not  abide  in  one  field 
of  labor  long  enough  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  sowing.  They  sow  but  a  few 
years  and  then  leave  the  field,  and 
others  reap  the  fruit  of  their  sowing. 
It  is  sad  that  it  is  so.  The  sower  thus 
loses  much  encouragement  in  his  work. 
This  frequent  change  of  fields  seems 
utterly  at  variance  with  a  sower's  work, 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  and  cul- 
ture of  the  seed  sown.  It  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  example  of  the  earthly 
husbandman.  He  leaves  not  his  vine- 
yard or  his  farm  every,  few  years,  but 
patiently  labors  to  improve  it,  and  then 
rejoices  over  his  own  fields  ;  and  in  the 
fruits  of  his  fields  he  finds  his  greatest 
rewards.  Nor  is  this  change  in  accord- 
ance with  the  work  and  office  of  a  shep- 
herd— that  endearing  name  and  office 
which  our  blessed  Lord  seemed  so 
pleased  to  appropriate  to  Himself.  We 
all  know  how  the  young  form  strong 
attachments  to  their  pastors  and  teach- 
ers ;  how  readily  they  receive  the  word 
of  truth  from  their  mouths.  Upon 
such  young  hearts  the  pastor  takes  a 
strong  hold.  They  reverently  receive  ; 
they  entirely  confide  in  him.  He  shapes 
and  fashions  them  according  to  his  own 
will.  Now  shall  all  this  good  influence 
and  teaching  come  to  nought  by  a 
change  of  pastors  ?  Shall  these  lambs 
of  the  fold  of  Christ  be  handed  over  to 
another  and  a  strange  shepherding  ? 
That  early  love  once  estranged  cannot 
easily  be  revived.  That  early  confi- 
dence cannot  be  readily  shifted  to  an- 
other. It  is  a  fearful  responsibility  for 
a  pastor  thus  to  leave  the  care  of  scores 
and  hundreds  of  the  lambs  of  the  fold 
that  have  learned  to  love  and  confide  in 
him. 

^The  seed  sown  in  the  springtime  of 
their  lives  by  faithful  pastors  and  teach- 
ers every  Lord's  day  will  not  return 
unto  the  Great  Husbandman  fruitless, 
but  will  accomplish  that  whereunto  He 
has  sent  it.    They  in  turn,  under  the 


same  pastor,  become  sowen  of  the  same 
seed  implanted  in  them  ;  and  that  same 
'*  seed  which  is  in  itself  after  its  kind" 
will  go  on  profiagating  itself  in  widen- 
ing and  extencUng  circles  until  the  Great 
Husbandman  gathers  up  the  sheaTes 
into  His  gamer. 

We  can  ever  dwell  with  encourage- 
ment upon  the  blessed  promise  we  have 
received  from  Hln)  whoee  commission 
we  bear  :  '*  I  have  ordained  jou  that  ye 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and 
that  your  fruit  shotUd  remain,**  The 
fruit  of  a  long  and  faithful  ministry  is 
a  fruit  of  righteousness  and  holiness ; 
it  does  remain^  and  its  end  is  everiasting 
life.  Such  the  precious  promises  to  the 
preacher.  Such  the  precious  hopes  that 
cheer  us  in  the  patient  sowing  of  the 
seed.  The  promise  that  it  shall  not  re% 
turn  unto  Him  void,  but  shall  accom- 
plish that  whereunto  the  Lord  hath  sent 
it,  is  enough  to  strengthen  the  arm  of 
the  sower  and  cheer  him  as  from  year 
to  year  he  traverses  the  same  ground 
and  scatters  the  precious  seed  over  the 
same  soil,  well  knowing  that  some  must 
necessarily  fall  upon  the  hardened  way* 
side,  or  hearts  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins  ;  some  on  the  stony  ground,  where 
it  shall  soon  be  withered  without  fruit ; 
some  among  the  thorns,  to  be  choked  by 
the  cares,  pleasures,  and  riches  of  life  ; 
but  yet,  much  more  upon  good  and  weU- 
disposed  heavis,  to  bdng  forth  abun- 
dantly, in  due  time,  some  thirt]^,  some 
sixty,  and  some  an  hundredfold.  Ours 
Is  the  sowing,  God's  is  the  reaping. 

A  long  pastorate  is  no  less  beneficial 
to  the  adxdt  eangregaUon.  Although  as 
a  general  rule  many  families  in  a  parish 
are  removing  from  year  to  year,  yet 
there  is  always  enough  of  the  abiding 
element  to  preserve  the  continuity  of 
the  congregation,  and  to  preserve  its 
essential  identity,  and  its  social,  brother- 
ly fellowship.  As  the  teaching  has 
ever  been  one  and  the  same  from  the 
beginning  without  flucf.iation,  without 
reserve  or  hesitation,  without  fear  or 
compromise  of  the  truth,  so  there  are 
likely  to  be  no  dissensions,  no  contro- 
versies, but  a  oneness  of  belief  and  doc- 
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trine,  holdiDg  the  whole  body  in  the 
bond  of  peace  and  In  righteousness  of 
life.  I  speak  from  experience;  for  so 
hannonJOQs  has  been  our  entire  history, 
so  without  root  of  bitterness  springing 
up  to  disturb  our  peace  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, that  I  think  I  can  safely  challenge 
any  community  to  bring  a  like  history 
for  a  like  period.  From  first  to  last  I 
hare  been  sustained  by  a  kind  and  for- 
bearing people.  There  has  been  a  uni- 
form and  dieerful  acquiescence  in  all 
that  has  been  suggested,  and  a  helping 
band  hi  all  that  has  been  undertaken. 
To  haye  borne  with  the  infirmities  of 
one  man  for  half  a  century  without 
stirring  up  discontent  and  opposition  ; 
to  have  listened  to  the  same  teachings 
from  one  mind  ;  to  have  submitted  to 
the  ruling  of  one  rector  without  a  ripple 
of  disaffection  for  fifty  years,  in  these 
days  of  constant  change  and  disquie- 
tude, ought  really  to  make  this  congre- 
gation of  St.  Mark's  a  worthy  example 
of  imitation  throughout  the  land  ;  but 
I  think  it  may  be  repeated  wherever  a 
long  pastorate  can  be  found. 

hi  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  drawn 
from  my  own  experience  as  to  the  bless- 
ings, the  joys,  and  the  benefits  to  pastor 
and  people  of  a  long  pastorate  ;  and  I 
think  those  who  have  enjoyed  a  like  pro- 
longed rectorship  will  agree  with  me. 

There  is  another  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  remaining  in  one  parish.  After 
a  dergyman  has  remained  long  enough 
to  establish  his  good  character  and 
to  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
congregation  and  they  with  him,  strong 
Attachments  grow  up  between  him  and 
them,  the  young  and  the  old.  Year  by 
year  the  bond  grows  stronger  and 
stronger.  The  pastor  becomes  inter- 
Ihiked  with  all*  their  families  as  the  one 
who  has  been  with  them  in  their  joys 
ud  sorrows ;  the  one  who  has  baptized 
their  children  ;  the  one  who  has  mar- 
ried and  buried  members  of  their  f am- 
Hies.  He  is  to  them  as  a  father  and  as 
ft  confidential  friend,  and  not  a  gener- 
ation will  have  passed  before  there  will 
^  a  strong  desire  to  have  that  same 
P«8tor  perform  all  official  acts  for  them- 


selves, their  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren's children.  Now  when  such  a 
pastor  breaks  the  ties  that  bind  him  to 
his  flock,  who  shall  compensate  them 
for  their  loss  ?  And  can  he  ever  be  re- 
quited for  the  breach  of  such  bonds  ? 

We  only  wish  that  a  larger  portion 
of  our  clergy  would  practise  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Catechism,  to  "  learn  to  do 
their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
it  shall  please  €kxi  to  call  them."  We 
wish  that  more  of  them  would  stand  in 
the  lot  in  which  Gk>d's  Providence  has 
placed  them,  and  learn  by  experience 
the  practical  meaning  of  being  shepherds 
ofthefiock.  We  wish  they  might  know 
by  fruition  all  the  joys  and  rewards, 
spiritual,  social,  and  temporal  that  come 
to  a  long  and^  faithful  shepherding  of  one 
fold.  The  reaping  of  the  spiritual  har- 
vest from  their  own  vineyard  is  the 
richest  reward  this  side  the  eternal 
world. 


Pauline  Tact. 

By  Rev.  O.  P.  Baches,  Hiohtstown, 
N.J. 

Paul  was  a  man  of  large  mental  and 
moral  dimensions.  He  was  a  bom 
leader  of  men.  He  may  have  been 
*'  Paul  the  little,"  in  bodily  stature— he 
was  a  genius  in  all  the  qualities  that 
command  the  respect  of  men.  There 
was  also  the  endowment  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  that  he  was  an  inspired  apos- 
tle of  Christ.  And  yet  with  all  his  nat- 
ural and  acquired  powers  there  was  an 
attention  to  the  details  of  his  life  and 
work  that  we  usually  associate  only 
with  the  commonplace  life. 

The  possession  of  ten  talents,  the 
power  of  leadership,  the  endovnnents 
of  the  Spirit  did  not  render  needless  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  a  wonderful 
degree  of  tact.  He  did  not  press  his 
way  to  the  front  shnply  by  sheer  force 
of  will  and  ability.  If  we  look  at  his 
life  and  writings  we  discern  his  inspira- 
tion shining  through  everywhere,  and 
alongside  of  this  his  tact,  his  knowledge 
of  men,  his  power  of  controlling  men. 
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Genius  and  piety  if  dwelling  alone  in 
a  man  will  be  a  partial  failare.  Tact, 
an  insight  into  the  minds  of  men,  the 
study  of  men.  the  skilful  approach  to 
men  that  comes  from  a  knowledge  of 
men  are  essential  to  the  highest  success. 
In  the  address  on  Mar's  Hill  Paul  would 
not  hare  struck  his  hearers  full  in  the 
face  by  saying,  *'  I  perceive  that  you 
are  full  of  superstition."  This  would 
have  closed  the  doors  of  their  attention 
against  him.  He  could  say,  **  I  per- 
ceive that  you  are  reverent,  devout." 
This  would  win  their  attention  and  re- 
spect. A  plain,  blunt  truth  spoken  in 
bluntness  may  irritate  and  embitter. 
Truth  must  be  wrapped  up  in  tactful 
words  and  manner. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians  he  be- 
gins by  uttering  words  of  praise.  In 
this  he  has  the  mind  of  Christ,  as  we 
see  in  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches. 
After  he  praises  he  brings  against  them 
his  accusation  of  wrongdoing.  His  in- 
spiration did  not  cause  him  to  forget 
the  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature 
and  the  method  of  approach  to  men. 
The  words,  I  praise  you,  naturally  pre- 
cede the  words,  1  condenm  you. 

The  Apostolic  Council  in  Acts  xv. 
was  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  To  human  appearance,  it  was 
never  in  more  peril.  If  the  Council  had 
sided  with  Peter  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  would  have  been  simply  a  Jew- 
ish sect.  Cliristianity  would  not  have 
been  an  enthusiastic  conquering  force, 
but  an  enfeebled  and  crippled  truth 
walking  with  crutches.  The  truth  of 
Christ  was  with  Paul  in  this  contro- 
versy. Paul  knew  the  strength  of  his 
position,  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
trust  the  result  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  bitterness  that  arise  in  the  public 
discussion.  He  therefore  had  a  private 
conference  before  the  Council  with  the 
pillars  of  the  Church  and  the  leaders  of 
thought  (Gtel.  ii.  2).  This  is  not  an  ex- 
hibition of  cowardice,  or  the  arts  of  the 
politician,  but  the  wise  forethought  and 
tact  of  a  man  who  has  the  truth  and 
desires  to  win  all  men  to  its  accept- 
ance,   p^ijl  li^d  wonderful  power  over 


men  because  he  knew  how  to  handle 
them. 

In  2  Cor.  ix.  8  we  find  Paul  endeav- 
oring to  secure  a  large  contribution 
from  the  churches  in  Greece.  He  re- 
minds them  that  he  had  spoken  of  their 
liberality  to  the  Macedonian  churches. 
He  urges  them  not  to  disappoint  him 
and  them  by  narrowness  of  heart  and 
littleness  of  contribution.  Duty  is  held 
up  before  them.  They  ought  to  give, 
because  Jesus  Christ  gave  all  of  Him- 
self. There  is  also  the  tact  of  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  influence  men. 

Paul  was  not  a  man  who  held  the 
truth  lightly.  He  kept  hold  of  the 
truth  with  a  firm  grasp.  •  He  was  not  a 
trimmer,  or  a  timeserver ;  and  yet 
what  a  marvellous  power  he  had  to 
adapt  himself  to  men !  In  1  oor.  ix. 
20  we  see  how  he  became  ali  things  to 
all  men  that  he  might  win  them.  He 
could  stand  like  a  rock  when  duty  im- 
pelled him.  He  would  not  circumcise 
Titus ;  under  different  circumstances, 
that  the  work  might  not  be  hindered, 
he  circumcised  Timothy.  Duty  kept 
Paul  firm  in  the  truth  ;  tact  ^owed 
him  how  to  conform  the  truth  in  a 
helpful  and  unconstrained  way  to  the 
conditions  of  all.  Paul  did  not  undc^ 
stand  the  meaning  of  underhandedness 
or  finesse.  He  did  not  walk  in  crooked 
ways.  He  was  placed  in  trust  with 
truth  to  see  that  it  was  not  injured. 
He  was  put  in  trust  also  with  men  to 
sec  that  they  were  brought  to  know 
and  love  the  truth ;  and  therefore  he 
studied  how  he  might  in  the  best  way 
bring  the  truth  and  men  together. 

We  may  not  get  up  to  the  level  of 
Paul's  genius  ;  we  cannot  share  in  his 
inspiration ;  we  may  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Paul's  tact.  His  life  was  made 
up  of  deep  piety,  native  genius,  the  en- 
dowments of  the  Holy  Spirit,  plus  tact, 
care  in  the  conduct  of  his  life  and  the 
use  of  his  powers. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry  Clay 
were  both  leaders  of  men,  both  incor- 
ruptibly  honest ;  both  had  the  welfare 
of  their  country  at  heart.  Both  had 
genius.     Adams  in  refusing  a  request 
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made  bitterness  of  heart.  He  made 
lifelong  enemies.  Clay  refused  so  gra- 
ciously that  he  tied  every  man  to  him 
by  cords  of  love.  Adams  had  ability 
and  bluntness.  Clay  had  ability  and 
tact.  His  ability  was  made  useful  by 
tact.  He  had  ability  because  he  had  tact. 
The  power  of  the  ministry  does  not 
depend  alone  upon  the  purity  of  the  life, 
the  clearness  of  thought  and  eloquence 


in  presentation,  or  the  full  truth  ex- 
hibited. There  must  be  adaptation,  the 
fitting  truth  for  the  man  and  the  time, 
the  study  of  the  truth  and  the  study  of 
the  man  to  be  reached  and  influenced. 
There  must  be  growth  in  piety,  there 
must  be  training  in  tact.  To  get  the 
truth  into  a  man  we  must  know  the 
man.  More  men  fail  from  lack  of  (act 
than  from  lack  of  ability. 


FBSACnSBS  ESCHAirailTa  VIEWS. 

ConfDrenoe,  Not  CrltleUm^Not  a  ReTlew  Section— Not  IMscaMlons,  bat 
Experiences  and  Suffscettone* 


Another  View. 
In  attempting  a  solution  of  T.  M.  S.'s 
problem  under  the  above  caption  in 
The  Homiletic  Review  for  October, 
page  879,  let  us  note,  first,  what  points 
we  may  consider  established,  and,  sec- 
ond, how  far  a  reconciliation  can  be 
effected. 

I.  We  must  hold  against  the  common 
chronology  that  the  Israelites  passed  at 
least /(wr  eenturieB  in  Egypt ;  for  (1)  al- 
lowing, according  to  the  common  sup- 
position, a  residence  of  but  215  years, 
then  the  70  souls  that  came  into  Egypt 
mnst  have  increased  in  about  two  cen- 
turies to  008,560  men  of  war,  represent- 
ing a  total  population  of  about  8,000,000 
(Num.  i.  46),  an  increase   altogether 
improbable   if   not   impossible ;    then 
Eohath,  the  supposed  grandfather  of 
Hoses,  must  have  had  8600  grandsons 
(Num.  iii.  27,  28,  and  various  other 
similar  passages  in  Num.).    (2)  The  ex- 
act translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Ex.  xli.  40  is,  **  And  the  sojourning  of 
the  sons  of  Israel,  which  they  sojourned 
in  Egypt,  was  480  years. "    Here  there 
is  no  room  for  equivocation.     (3)  The 
400  years  of  Gen.  xv.  13,  14  (quoted 
also  in  Acts  vii.  6)  are  years  of  affliction 
and  HTvUude,    in  a  land   not    theirs. 
Surely  this  description  cannot  be  ai>- 
plied  to  Abraham  and  his  immediate 
descendants  in  Canaan. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  points 
which  might  be  mentioned,  we  con- 
clude that  the  time  of  the  Israelites*  so- 


journ in  Egypt  was  the  480  years  of 
Ex.  xii.  40. 

II.  Let  us  inquire  now  to  what  ex- 
tent a  reconciliation  is  possible  of  the 
texts  that  bear  on  this  point. 

(1)  We  may  safely  say  that  the  400 
years  of  Gen.  xv.  13  is  a  round  num- 
ber, the  exact  number  being  a  littb 
more  or  a  little  less.  (The  use  of  round 
numbers  in  Scripture  is  too  frequent  to 
call  for  more  particular  examination.) 
Hence,  deducting  from  the  430  years 
the  time  between  the  descent  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  death  of  Joseph — 
about  60  years — there  is  left  a  little 
less  than  400  years,  but  sufficiently  near 
to  be  called  the  fourth  generation,  or 
century,  as  the  Hebrew  of  Gen.  xv.  16 
means. 

(2)  The  apparently  shorter  genealogi- 
cal table  of  Ex.  vi.  16-20,  already  re- 
ferred to  in  I.  (1),  compared  with  the 
longer  one  of  Num.  xxvii.  1,  1  Chron., 
i.  28,  ii.  1-9,  and  others,  is  to  be 
explained  {n)  by  the  Jewish  custom  of 
omitting  one  or  more  names  from  such 
tables  when  the  object  was.  as  here,  to 
give  one's /aw%  line  (cf.  Matt.  i.  1-17 
and  others),  and  (b)  by  the  Hebrew  use 
of  to  beget  and  similar  terms,  even  with 
reference  to  remote  descendants. 

(3)  There  remains  to  be  examined 
Gal.  iii.  17,  where  Paul  speaks  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  as  430  years  after  the 
confirming  of  a  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham. If,  therefore,  as  shown  in  I.,  the 
430  years  are  to  be  counted  from  Is- 
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raers  descent  into  Egypt*  Paul's  state- 
ment is  clearly  irreconcilable  with  the 
other  texts.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  apostle '&  use  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  in  Ex.  xii.  40  reads, 
"  The  sojourning  of  the  sons  of  Israel, 
which  they  sojourned  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan^  was 
480  years."  Whether  Paul  knew  that 
this  statement  did  not  accord  with  the 
Hebrew  text  or  with  the  facts  men- 
tioned above,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  most  probable  supposi- 
tion, I  think,  is  that  he  simply  adopted 
the  number  given  in  the  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  his  readers  used, 
inasmuch  as  it  made  no  difference  with 
his  argument  whether  the  time  was  430 
years,  or,  what  is  most  probable,  about 
650. 

The  simple  explanation  of  the  admis- 
sion of  such  discrepancies  into  the 
pages  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  found  in  the 
principle  that  the  Inspiring  Spirit  did 
not  interfere  with  the  human  factor  so 
far  as  to  correct  unimportant  details  of 
history  or  of  other  subjects  not  directly 
related  to  the  plan  of  salvation. 

The  acknowledgment  of  this  princi- 
ple cannot  detract  an  iota  from  the  value 
of  the  Bible  for  those  who  go  to  its 
holy  pages  for  aalvatian ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  candid  application  would 
save  the  world  from  a  vast  deal  of  bad 
exegesis.  F.  D.  Tubbs. 

PuEBLA,  Mbx. 


Should  a  Chnrcli  Erer  Contract  a  Dobt  ? 
A  GOOD  many  tell  us  that  no  church 
should.  They  say  that  it  is  dishonoring 
to  God  and  a  curse  to  the  Church.  But, 
like  many'  other  questions,  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  one.    It  depends  a 


great  deal  on  circumstances  as  to 
whether  a  church  should  be  in  debt  at 
all,  and  also  as  to  how  largely  in  debt 
it  should  get ;  and,  still  further,  how 
long  it  should  remain  in  debt.  Another 
element  to  be  considered  is  :  What  are 
the  prospects  for  paying  the  debt,  should 
one  be  contracted  ?  If  a  new  edifice  be 
needed,  the  church  should  so  plan  that, 
if  possible,  no  debt  shall  remain  after 
dedication.  But  it  is  often  the  case 
that,  after  using  all  precaution  and  ex- 
erting every  energy,  there  Is  a  debt.  Is 
this  a  curse  or  a  blessing?  That  de- 
pends upon  the  largeness  of  the  debt, 
and  also  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
toward  it.  If  the  debt  be  comparative- 
ly small,  it  may  prove  a  blessing,  pro- 
vided the  Church  will  continue  to  exert 
itself  in  paying  it.  The  members  will 
pray  over  the  matter,  and  this  will  do 
them  good.  They  will  exercise  economy 
and  the  spirit  of  consecration,  and  this, 
too,  wiU  do  them  good.  Sometimes  a 
debt  will  draw  out  the  best  powers  of  a 
man  to  cancel  it.  Years  ago  there  was 
a  farmer  neighbor  of  mine,  who  had 
during  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
of  his  farming  worked  farms  on  shares, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  year  he  came  out 
about  even.  Then  he  bought  a  farm, 
running  in  debt  for  the  greater  part  of 
it.  But  he  resolved  that  he  would  pay 
for  it,  and  in  a  few  years  he  did.  He 
often  said  that  if  he  had  not  run  in  debt 
for  that  farm  he  never  would  have 
come  to  own  one.  His  debt  stimulated 
him  to  special  thoughtfulness  and  activ- 
ity. He  had  one  definite  object  before 
him— that  of  paying  that  debt.  I  should 
say,  then,  that  a  church  may  sometimes 
contract  a  debt,  but  they  should  not 
fool  with  it.  C.  H.  Wbthb&bb. 


EDITORIAL  SECTION. 

LZVX2T9  ISSI7ES  FOB  FVLFIT  TBEATHENT. 

New  York's  Tenement  Pqpnlation.  lowing,  furnished  by  the  President  of 

the  Health  Board,  is  an  analysis  : 

A  C ABBFUL  census  has  recen  tl  y  been      Front  housee  inspected 34,967 

taken  of  the  tenement-house  population     l^ar  housee  inspected 2,881 

of  New  York  City,  of  which  the  fol-        Total zr^ssi 
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FuniUM 276,665 

Vacant  apartments 82,100 

Occnpants  over  5  yean  of  age 1,064,703 

OccopantB  onder  6  years  of  age .  ...  100,706 

Total 1,236,411 

Tenement  apartment  hooses  not  in- 
spected   149 

Familiea 3,474 

Vacant  apartments 687 

Oocopanta  orer  5  years  of  age 9,292 

0ccapantsnnder6year8of  age 601 

Total 9,798 

Home  workers  in  tenement-honses, 

adolts 7,810 

Home  workers  in  tenement-houses, 

children 849 

Total k7,669 

Bj  the  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
houses  not  inspected,  alluded  to  in  the 
above  analysis,  are  meant  what  are 
known  as  first-class  apartment  houses, 
where  those  in  affluent  circumstances 
reside.  Nothing  need  be  added  to  the 
above  figures  to  emphasize  the  truth 
that  New  York  is  a  homeless  city  ;  but 
a  very  hisignificant  portion  of  her  popu- 
lation may  be  said  to  have  homes  of 
their  own.  A  tenement  cannot  be 
called  a  home  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word.  According  to  the  law's  defini- 
tion of  it,  it  is  •*  a  house  occupied  by 
more  than  three  families  living  inde- 
pendently and  doing  their  cooking  on 
the  premises."  A  tenement  is  simply 
a  bold,  as  the  word  implies ;  but  the 
name  **  home"  suggests  sweet  and  sanc- 
tifying influences — influences  which  are 
rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  tenement. 
That  privacy  of  the  family  which  is  an 
essential  of  the  true  home  life  is  a- 
wanthigof  necessity  where  two  or  three 
or  more  families  are  imder  the  same 
roof.  Not  to  speak  of  the  sanitary  as- 
pects of  the  question,  there  are  moral 
considerations  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Well  wrote  Mr.  Edward  Crap- 
8ey  some  years  since  in  his  book  on 
"The  Nether  Side  of  New  York," 
"  The  civic  virtues  decay  in  a  commu- 
nity wbcrc,  iu  any  tru«  sense  of  the 


word,  one  half  of  the  people  have  no 
home  at  all."  Hidden  beneath  the  fig- 
ures given  above  are  all  manner  of  un- 
speakable things — nameless  vices,  woful 
miseries,  abominable  oppressions.  Even 
the  eyes  of  men  see  enough  to  blind 
them  with  tears.  What  must  the  eyes 
of  the  all-seeing  (Jod  behold  I  What 
opportunities  here  for  those  manifesta- 
tions of  affection  which  have  so  much 
to  do  with  making  life  worth  the  liv- 
ing ?  What  opportunities  here  for  the 
proper  up-bringing  of  children  ?  What 
inspiration  here  to  any  true  ambition  ? 
The  wonder  is  that  profligacy  is  not 
more  open  and  shameless  than  it  is ; 
that  virtue  can  endure  at  all. 

It  is  this  condition  of  things  which 
confronts  the  Church  of  Christ  with 
one  of  its  most  perplexing  problems  to- 
day—a problem  which  needs  to  be  solved 
soon  or  it  will  become  forever  Insolu- 
ble. That  problem  is.  How  to  reach 
these  '*  holds"  and  make  them  homes 
of  the  Christ,  where  His  saving,  up- 
lifting, sanctifying  influences  shall  be 
known.  It  certainly  wiU  not  be  by 
standing  off  at  arm's  length  and  en- 
deavoring to  *'  communicate"  without 
contact.  Love  requires  a  visible  em- 
bodiment as  truly  as  does  gravitation. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  love  in  the 
abstract  There  is  a  most  suggestive 
thought  in  our  use  of  the  word  **  touch- 
ing." To  be  touched  by  the  miseries 
of  another  means  to  come  into  contact 
with  them,  to  be  where  they  can  hiy 
hold  upon  one.  This  was  one  of  the 
lessons  which  our  blessed  Master  taught 
by  His  example  when  on  earth.  He 
laid  His  hands  upon  those  who- were  in 
trouble  with  any  complaint,  and  healed 
them.  The  mere  preaching  of  sermons, 
the  mere  giving  of  alms,  the  mere  talk- 
ing about  what  ought  to  be  done— these, 
while  necessary,  are  not  enough.  The 
ringing  of  church  bells,  the  establish- 
ment of  coffee-houses,  the  providing  of 
opportunities  for  social  pleasure  or  in- 
tellectual improvement  or  moral  ad- 
vancement, all  well  enough  in  their 
way,  are  inadequate  without  the  per- 
sonal exhibition  of  love,  the  personal 
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manifestation  of  the  winsomeness  of 
the  Christ.  This  the  apostle  brings  out 
in  the  thirteenth  cliaptcr  of  First  Corin- 
thians, '*  Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  .  .  .  and  have  not 
love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  Christ 
must  be  brought  to  those  who  dwell  in 


these  homeless  "holds**  by  thoee  in 
whom  He  dwells,  if  He  is  ever  to  secure 
an  admission  to  them.  Tliistruth  is  being 
seen  more  and  more  clearly  by  His  work- 
ers, and  therefore  we  look  with  no  hope- 
less eyes  on  the  solution  of  the  problem 
as  a  certainty  in  the  not  distant  future. 


SDXTOBXAL 

The  Moring-Point. 

In  George  Eliot*s  "  Komola,  '*  the  bar- 
ber Nello  is  made  to  give  it  as  his  opin- 
ion of  the  sermons  of  Savonarola  that 
they  were  a  good  while  before  they  got 
to  the  moving-point,  and  tlm  fact  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he,  Nello,  did 
not  become  a  piagnone  or  convert.  Per- 
haps the  same  criticism  might  hold 
against  some  more  modem  sermons. 
The  old  rule  of  delaying  the  applica- 
tion of  the  truth  until  the  close  of  the 
sermon,  and  then  formally  annoimcing 
it,  is  one  that  can  hold  good  no  longer, 
if  ever  it  was  good.  The  application 
ought  to  be  so  diffused  throughout  the 
sermon  that  every  part  of  it  shall  have 
its  "moving-point."  The  very  begin- 
ning of  the  sermon  may  be  the  crisis  of 
a  soul.  The  end  should  be  seen  from 
the  beginning,  for  the  true  end  of  a 
sermon  is  not  its  close,  but  its  purpose  ; 
and  the  purpose  of  the  true  sermon  is 
always  conviction,  not  the  exhibition  of 
truth,  but  the  securing  of  an  entrance 
for  the  truth.  Truth  will  do  its  own 
work  when  it  gets  in.  The  example  of 
the  Divine  Teacher  and  of  His  apost  les 
may  well  bo  followed  by  those  to  whom 
is  committed  a  similar  work.  Let  the 
first  utterance,  like  a  well-aimed  arrow, 
be  **a  centre." 


"Engine  Bersier/' 
It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  the  article  recently  published  in 
The  Homiletic  Review  on  the  great 
French  preacher,  Eugene  Bersier.  has 
excited  attention  in  Paris.  Madanie 
Bersier,  herself  a  writer  of  recognized 
rank  and  a  competent  English  scholar, 
writes  to  the  author  of  the  article,  speak- 


KOTfiS. 

ing  on  behalf  of  a  considerable  circle  of 
readers  :  "  To  our  sentiments  of  pleas- 
ure the  most  vivid  and  the  most  grate- 
ful, we  join  our  admiration  of  the  work 
for  its  exceptional  value,  for  the  admir- 
able translation  of  the  passages  quoted, 
which  reproduces  exactly  the  spirit  of 
the  French,  and  for  the  completely 
competent  manner  in  which  the  criti- 
cism is  conducted." 


Inconsistent. 

Human  nature  is  an  interesting  study. 
It  is  full  of  enigmas.  Its  unconscious 
inconsistencies  are  the  perplexity  of 
philosophers,  the  amusement  of  scep- 
tics, the  wonder  of  angels,  the  grief  of 
a  God  Among  these  there  is  none 
stranger  than  the  tendency  to  ascribe 
insignificance  to  the  familiar  and  im- 
portance to  the  strange ;  to  overlook 
the  near  good  or  the  near  evil,  and  to 
fasten  the  eyes  on  that  which  is  far  dis- 
tant as  alone  possessing  magnitude. 

It  was  an  impressive  sight  which 
Chickering  Hall  saw  early  in  Novem- 
ber—an audience  filling  every  avail- 
able inch  of  room  in  that  spacious 
auditorium  to  listen  to  the  eloquence 
of  distinguished  speakers  as  they  ar- 
raigned the  Louisiana  Lottery  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  charged 
home  upon  it  the  numberless  ills  for 
which  it  should  be  held  responsible. 
Nor  w  as  the  interest  unwarranted.  The 
evil  is  a  national  one.  It  is  not  confined 
to  the  State  with  whose  name  it  is  un- 
happily associated,  and  to  which  is 
diffectly  offered  the  enormous  bribe  for 
its  permitted  continuance  through  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century— $81,250,000. 
or  $1,250,000  annually.    We  have  no 
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critidBm  to  make  upon  the  position  that 
was  taken,  but  are  in  fullest  accord 
with  it.  Ex-Mayor  Hewitt  told  the 
exact  truth  when  he  gave  the  following 
as  "  a  parallel  case  :** 

"  I  read  in  the  evening  papers  of  the 
stopping  of  a  railway  train  in  Wiscon- 
sin last  night  by  bandits,  and  the  rob- 
bery of  an  express  car  of  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Suppose  those  robbers  should 
come  to  New  York  and  say  to  us, '  You 
are  paying  so  much  in  the  shape  of 
tax»  and  for  the  support  of  the  Erie 
Canal  and  the  like.  Give  u»  a  charter 
by  which  we  may  stop  all  the  railway 
trains  in  the  United  States  and  rob  their 
express  cars,  and  we  will  pay  all  your 
taxes  and  give  you  ten  per  cent  of  the 
profits.*    It  is  almost  a  parallel  case.'* 

Now  as  to  the  consistency.  Every 
word  that  was  spoken  in  condenmation 
of  the  lottery  might  have  been  applied 
to  the  liquor  traffic.  And  yet  some  of 
those  who  spoke  so  earnestly  against 
the  continued  existence  of  the  one 
would  hardly  have  consented  to  raise 
their  voices  with  a  like  eloquence 
against  the  continued  existence  of  the 
other.  That  which  they  hastened  to 
call  a  bribe  in  the  one  instance  they  ve- 
hemently assert  to  be  a  tax  in  the  other. 
That  the  acceptance  of  which  by  one 
State  they  declared  would  be  a  sin  and  a 
shame,  because  the  price  of  a  permitted 
evil,  they  maintain  should  be  demand- 
ed by  oUier  States  as  a  righteous  meas- 
ure for  the  suppression  of  evil.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  presence  of 
such  strange  inconsistency,  the  devil,  in 
the  persons  of  his  emissaries,  congratu- 
hUes  himself  and  sees  evidence  of  the 
triumph  of  evil  ? 

President  Low  did  not  exactly  state 
the  matter  when  he  declared :  **  The 
whole  difference  between  freedom  and 
license  is  a  question  of  law.  These 
people  want  to  be  exempt  from  law." 
What  the  lottery  company  desires  is  not 
exemption  from  law,  but  recognition 
wd  protection  under  law.  And  who . 
he  with  others  pleaded  for  was  not  the 
control  of  said  company  by  law,  but  its 
absolute  suppression.    Such  a  plea  was 


logical.  It  was  based  on  the  rational 
position  that  what  is  wrong  in  itself 
and  evil  in  all  its  consequences  cannot 
be  made  right  by  legal  enactment.  It 
was  the  very  strongest  of  strong  pro- 
tests against  high  license,  which,  of 
course,  means  a  still  stronger  protest 
against  low  license.  Let  things  be 
called  by  their  right  names.  A  license 
fee  imposed  upon  evil  is  simply  a  bribe 
demanded  for  its  permitted  existence, 
whether  it  be  $1,250,000  annually  for  a 
lottery,  or  $1000,  $500,  or  $100  for  a 
saloon 


With  or  Witliont  1CS.I 
The  following  passage  from  the  biog- 
raphy of  Wendell  Phillips  contains  an 
instructive  hint  for  preachers.  **  I 
once,"  he  wrote,  **  spent  the  night 
with  a  clergyman,  an  old  friend,  who 
had  the  habit  of  reading  his  sermons. 
I  asked  him  why  he  did  so.  He  went 
on  to  give  me  the  reasons,  and  became 
animated.  *  Well,*  said  I,  *  I  am  tired 
to-night,  but  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  what  you  have  said. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  had  read  your  re- 
marks I  should  have  gone  to  sleep.'  " 

The  relative  merits  of  preaching  with 
and  without  manuscript  are,  of  course, 
not  determined  by  the  opinion  of  any 
one  man,  even  though  that  man  be  a 
WendtU  Phillips  ;  but  such  an  opinion 
carries  large  weight  with  it.  The  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  and 
others  who,  like  him.  are  in  the  habit 
of  reading  their  sermons,  goes  to  prove 
that  even  a  written  sermon  has  its 
sphere,  while  the  experience  of  more 
than  one  preacher  without  manuscript 
goes  to  prove  that  in  this  method  there 
is  danger.  At  the  same  time,  truth  pre- 
sented by  one  who  looks  into  the  eyes 
of  his  hearers  will  be  far  more  apt  to 
make  a  present  impression  and  lead  to 
instant  decision.  The  eye  has  no  un- 
iQ'4)ortant  part  to  play  in  the  work  of 
Conveying  and  emphasizing  truth ;  and 
when  the  eye  is  upon  the  paper  instead 
of  upon  the  face,  there  is  danger  that 
the  truth  will  get  no  farther  than  the 
paper. 
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Xy  Keinast  Parlflhloner. 

I HAYB  met  more  tlum  one,  and  to  decide  which 
WM  the  meenest  is  at  thia  distance  from  the 
facta  Tery  hard— the  dear  brother  who  anatched 
the  dollar  bill  from  hia  danghter'a  hand  to**  see 
if  It  waa  good,**  when  ahe  offered  it  to  me  in  pay- 
ment for  a  hymn-book,  and  then  rolled  it  between 
hia  fingers  till  my  blood  ran  cold  at  the  sight,  be- 
caoae  I  felt  he  was  worshipping  his  god ;  or 
the  second  whom  I  call  to  mind,  who  with 
a  squeaking  voice  says  he  can*t  tell  for  the 
life  of  him  what  a  minister  can  do  with  more 
than  $800  per  year.  Either  would  give  me  a 
theme  for  a  good  long  story.  I  think,  however, 
they  cannot  match  Mr.  Blankside,  whom  I  met 
in  the  days  of  my  inexperienced  probation.  I 
had  a  country  circuit  of  six  appointments,  and 
averaged  about  twenty  miles*  driving  and  three 
aermons  every  Sabbath.  This  with  my  studies 
for  an  annual  written  and  oral,  examination 
kept  me  too  busy  to  do  much  running  away  for 
**  vacation.*' 

However,  it  being  Christmas,  and  having  an  in- 
vitation to  spend  that  holiday  with  some  friends 
fifteen  miles  away,  I  excused  myself  and  went. 
While  away,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Blankside  fell  sick 
and  died.  A  friend  was  despatched  for  me  to 
return  and  bury  tier.  On  the  morning  before 
the  funeral  I  started  about  twenty-two  miles  to 
the  home  of  Mr.  B.  It  waa  very  cold— roads 
drifted  full  of  snow,  and  before  I  reached  my 
boarding  place  I  was  nearly  frozen  to  death— 
BO  far  gone,  indeed,  that  the  friends  carried  me 
from  the  sleigh  to  the  house,  but  soon  brought 
me  around  again.  Thanks  to  a  faithful  horse 
and  a  kind  Providence  I  was  all  ready  for  the 
funeral  next  day.  I  had  only  driven  about  three 
miles,  when  a  friend  met  me  and  stated  the  funeral 
had  taken  place  a  day  before.  This  fact,  however, 
did  not  settle  Mr.  B.*s  feelings,  and  he  must  have  a 
funeral  sermon  on  my  appointment  there  the 
following  Monday  night.  The  night  came,  and  I, 
full  of  one  of  my  best  and  most  pathetic  funeral 
sermons,  started  for  my  work.  I  called  on  the 
bereaved  before  service,  and  he  kindly  informed 
me  that  lie  had  a  text  all  ready  for  me  to  preach 
from,  and  handed  me  the  words  of  a  text  which 
I  dared  not  as  a  young  man  preach  from  with 
such  short  notice.  However,  he  decided  I  should 
preach  from  the  'text  of  my  choice  that  night, 
and  on  my  next  appointment  preach  from  his 
chosen  text.  And  so  I  did,  without  hearing  any 
comments  from  the  bereaved. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  steward  calling 
through  the  settlement  for  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions for  the  only  minister  in  that  section  of 
county  asked  this  good  brother  what  he 
was  intending  to  give  toward  my  support. 
"  Give  r*  said  he  ;  "  I  give  nothing— that's 
what  I  am  going  to  give."  **  What !"  said  the 
collector,  "  nothing  after  the  minister  nearly 
lost  his  life  trying  to  accommodate  your  wishes, 
and   then  preached   two  funeral  sermons   for 


your  late  wife?  If  any  man  ought  to  give, 
you  oertahily  opght.**  But  the  meanest  man  I 
ever  knew  turned  from  the  collector  and  said, 
*' What  do  I  care  for  that;/  donH  beUmg  to  kU 
dmomincUion,'*  Andthe  twoyearsllaboradon 
that  circuit  he  never  gave  a  cent  to  me  nor  to 
any  other  minister  or  denomlnatloD. 

W.  Jay  Kat. 


Ctonertl  Clerical  Anacdoti. 

800N  after  I  became  pastor  at  L.,  hi  IflSS,  I  was 
invited,  with  my  family,  to  a  family  rannkm, 
at  which  were  two  clergymen  and  one  physi- 
cian. At  home,  we  r^wat  togeCher  a  sboft 
prayer  at  each  meal,  always  uaing  the  same 
words,  and  always  ending  with,ybr  .AiiM*«ate, 
ameti.  All  the  words  nsnally  repeated  by  <wr 
little  three-year-old  Bmma  were  the  last  fonr. 
When  by  requeet  I  began  an  hnvocation  of  Uess- 
ing  upon  the  reunion  dinner,  and  proceeds^ 
about  the  length  of  our  short  prayer  used  at 
home,  little  Emma  said  audibly  and  rapidly,  Jbr 
J<6gus''  sake,  amen.  The  result  can  be  mors  easij^ 
imagined  than  expreesed.  W.  6. 

Whkn  I  came  to  my  present  charge,  ihe 
church  officer  was  an  old  Scotchman,  from  Ab- 
erdeen, who  had  been  for  many  years  "  a  minis- 
ter's man**  in  the  Old  Coontry,  as  well  ss  here. 
By  way  of  putting  oar  relations  on  a  prop»  foot- 
ing from  the  first,  he  gravely  informed  me  that 
'^'' he  had  had  many  ministen  vnder  himin  hi» 
tUne.'^  The  old  man  and  I  always  got  00  llrrt- 
rate,  and  many  a  good  hit  he  gave  me.  Thus,  it 
my  week-day  evening  service  I  was  taking  a 
course  on^e  Book  of  Acts.  At  the  ck)se  of  the 
service,  on  the  eveningi  waa  upon  the  qosrrd  be- 
tween Paul  and  Barnabas,  he  came  to  me  uvi 
said,  *'  You  were  gie  hard  upon  the  apostle  the 
nicht**  I  replied,  "I  don*t  tWnk  any  herder 
than  he  deserved.**  *i  Nae,  man,**  aaid  he ;  "bot 
I  wad  like  to  have  heard  him  and  you  at  itl*^ 
He  evidenUy  thought  that  the  ^MStle  would  be 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself. 

In  my  previous  charge  in  the  country  I  lud 
an  old  farmer  who  waa  "  half-crawd**  on  the 
subject  of  the  premillennial  coming  of  Christ. 
Among  the  prophetic  ho€)ka  which  kie  used  to 
read  and  quote  from  waa  Elliot*8  **  Hone  Apoc- 
alyptlcsB.**  The  lastword  was  too  ticklirii  a 
one  for  him,  and  so  he  used  to  speak  of  the 
*  Hone  AppoplecticcE.^*  I  was  inclined  to  accept 
the  new  title  as  fitly  descriptive  of  what  the  ex- 
periences likely  to  result  from  an  enforced  read- 
ing of  the  volumes  would  be.  Good  old  man! 
when  I  was  leaving  the  pariah,  these  volumes  be 
presented  to  me.  I  have  frequently  dipped  into 
them,  but  always,  erelong,  I  have  had  ahuddcr- 
\u\x  monitions  of  the  drawing  near  of**Hor« 
Ai»poplecticae,**andhad  to  return  them  to  their 
shelves.  W.  G. 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 

I.— THE  HEALING  OP  DIVISIONS.* 

By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.D.,  Bishop  op  Westebn  New  York, 

BUFPALO,  N.  Y. 

There  are  many  who  begin  to  view  the  actual  condition  of  our  country,  in  its 
religious  and  moral  aspects,  with  alarm.  A  vast  increase  of  territory  and  of  popu- 
Istion  has  made  the  problem  of  popular  evangelization  a  very  perplexing  one. 
The  profligate  waste  of  Christian  resources,  spiritual  and  material,  implied  in  the 
perpetuation  of  sects,  calling  for  five  or  six  men  even  in  village^  where  one  pastor 
would  suffice,  and  leaving  corresponding  destitution  in  the  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories, where  not  even  one  can  be  had  for  growing  centred  soon  to  be  large  towns 
and  cities ;  this  of  itself  is  a  portent  over  which  believers  can  no  longer  sing 
optimist  hymns  of  contentment  without  inviting  retribution.  We  are  not  fulfill- 
ing the  conditions  of  our  social  life  as  Christians  ;  and  €k>d's  holy  Word  gives  us 
warning,  in  the  messages  to  the  Seven  Churches,  of  what  we  must  expect  from 
the  sword  of  His  mouth,  **  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,**  when  He  visits  His 
servants  and  searches  their  hearts.  We  shall  find  no  remedy  for  the  emergency 
save  in  the  united  energies  of  those  who  believe  in  Christ  and  love  Him  supremely. 

A  frightful  portent,  besides,  is  that  of  an  immigration  which  in  dark  disguise  is 
nothing  less  than  invasion.  The  overflow  of  the  €k>ths  and  Vandals  upon  Spain 
and  Italy  was  not  more  formidable  to  primitive  Christian  civilization  than  that 
which  now  rushes,  like  a  Gulf  Stream,  into  our  tides  of  life,  menacing  and  chang- 
ing all  the  conditions  which  have  made  us  a  strong  nation  hitherto.  It  lends  itself 
immediately,  with  deadly  effect,  to  every  current  that  breeds  pestilence  ;  it  makes 
the  air  we  breathe  unwholesome— nay,  infectious  ;  it  is  moral  poison.  The  mon- 
grelized  Latin  population  of  Mexico  and  South  America  show  whitherward  all 
this  points  and  tends.  The  higher  civilization  introduced  by  our  forefathers,  and 
which  only  is  capable  of  sustaining  free  constitutions  and  liberty  with  law,  is 
already  perishing.  This  squalid  and  ignorant  influx  is  made  the  arbiter  of  our 
destinies,  and  used  by  depraved  politicians  without  scruple  as  the  venal  balance 
of  power  on  which  their  plots  and  scliemes  depend.  Hitherto  there  has  existed 
among  us  a  community  of  fundamental  ideas.  This  great  republic  grew  up 
accordingly  from  its  colonial  seed,  like  the  oak,  "  whose  seed  is  in  itself,'*  and  which 
is  invigorated  by  storm  no  less  than  by  sunshine.    Prom  the  days  of  Alfred,  the 

*Thi8  article,  which  was  delivered  by  Bishop  Coxe  as  a  sermon  from  the  text  Phil.  iil.  IS, 
Wfore  the  Dc  limcey  Divinity  School,  Geneva,  N.  T.,  November  80, 1891,  appears  as  the  flrat  of 
•  ■eriet  on  the  genera]  subject  of  Church  onion,  to  be  contribated  by  representative  writers  from 
tbe  nrioof  deoomin«tiona  In  the  Christian  Charch.—Eos. 
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Dominical  Sabbath  was  the  nurse  of  Anglo-Saxon  morals  and  godliness ;  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  land  this  element  of  blessing  and  vitality  is  obliterated  by  the 
prevailin)?  ideas  of  a  Celtic  and  Latin  proletariat,  which  cannot  be  grafted  on  our 
Anglo-Suxou  stock.  Till  now  there  has  existed  among  us  a  recognized  standard 
of' common  convictions,  to  whicli  an  appeal  might  be  made  with  immediate  effect ; 
but  already  the  Bible  is  banished  from  our  schools  with  indignity  and  contempt 
Our  highest  courts  have  pronounced  a  general  respect  for  that  ostracised  touch- 
stone of  truth  and  honor,  indispensable  to  the  Just  administration  of  the  biws  of 
the  land.  The  language  of  our  great  jurist— Chancellor  Kent— is  emphatic  as 
to  the  importance  of  public  veneration  for  that  Book  which  lends  its  sanctity  to 
an  oath  in  courts  of  justice.  Washington  has  multiplied  maxims  in  his  counsels 
to  his  countrymen,  impressing  on  us  the  truth  that  whereas  a  republic  cannot  be 
perpetuated  without  popular  morality,  so  morality  cannot  long  exist  apart  from 
true  religion  ;  and  true  religion,  in  his  day.  and  down  to  our  own,  has  been 
regarded  as  inseparable  from  a  uniTersal  acceptance  of  the  Book  which  gives  us 
the  Decalogue  and  the  sublime  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  This,  too,  is  a  moribund 
sentiment.  The  gospels  are  flippantly  classed  with  the  Koran  and  the  Zend- 
Avesia,  as  equally  imperfect  and  equally  useful ;  nay,  sentimentalists  in  pul- 
pits and  on  platforms  are  applauded  when  they  contend  that  the  Bible  is  not 
more  truly  the  Light  of  the  Worid  than  the  monstrous  fables  of  the  Brahmin  and 
the  Buildhist.  Millions  of  our  countrymen  are  forbidden  to  read  it ;  and  &  nun- 
pant  unbelief  co-operates  with  corrosive  superstition  to  drive  it  out  of  popular 
sight.  Materialism  and  mammon-worship  predominate  in  our  great  cities ; 
while  more  indifference  lends  itself  to  their  controlling  influence.  The  G^allios 
of  the  market,  the  masters  of  trade,  and  the  tacticians  of  politics  **  care  for 
none  of  these  things." 

What  is  Christianity  doing,  with  its  immense  resources  and  gigantic  energies,  to 
stay  this  plague  of  national  decline  ?  Alas  1  Christianity  itself  is  paralyzed  by 
sectarian  divisions  and  by  the  spirit  that  cherishes  them,  repugnant  as  it  is  to  the 
precepts  of  its  Divine  Author.  Christ  never  authorized  a  divided  household,  nor 
the  dissolution  of  what  He  gave  us  "  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplicth."  Where  is  any  promise  of  triumph  over  the  world 
save  only  to  the  Churcii  in  its  unity  and  integrity  ?  Yet  these  divisions  are  kept  up 
not  only  where  cardinal  principles  are  involved  ;  they  are  supported  by  wasteful 
expenditure,  and  even  by  plausible  argument  among  those  who  proclaim  that 
they  differ  only  in  **  non-essentials.'*  If  so,  why  differ  at  all,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
that  CFsential  unity  which  is  a  primary  precept  of  the  Gospel  ? 

**  Can  aught  exult  in  Ita  deformity  f" 

Can  a  thoughtful  Christian  delight  in  a  popular  Christianity  **  which  shape  has 
none,  distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  ?"  Compared  with  the  Church 
in  its  martyr  ages,  we  are  all  as  dead  men  ;  our  habitation  is  a  valley  of  dry  bones 
"  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  Spirit,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain." 

In  the  temper  of  this  survey  of  facts  there  is  nothing  pessimistic.  Ten  righteous 
may  save  a  Sodom ;  and  perhaps  a  tithe  of  our  population  is  Christ-seeking,  if 
not  Christ-loving.  Wherever  there  is  a  Christian  household,  where  God  is  truly 
worshipped,  there  Is  the  salt  that  may  preserve  us.  Besides,  there  are  signs  of  a 
great  awakening.  There  are  mourners  in  Israel ;  there  are  Ezras  and  Nehemiahs 
among  us,  who  are  gathering  a  people  that  have  ''  a  mind  to  work"  and  to  re- 
build. Here  is  the  dove  after  the  deluge  ;  the  olive-leaf  apjKjars,  and  the  rainbow 
may  be  looked  for.  Let  us  sing  an  old  song  and  make  it  "  a  new  song,*'  for  such 
are  those  of  the  Psalter  that  point  to  the  Gospel  work.  "  Thou  shalt  arise  and 
have  mercy  upon  Zion  ;  for  the  time  to  favor  her,  the  set  time  is  come.**    How 
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BO  ?  What  signs  do  we  see  ?  Let  the  psalmist  give  tiie  answer  :  "  For  why,  thy 
servants  think  upon  her  stones,  and  it  pitieth  them  to  see  her  in  the  dust."  I  hold 
that  the  first  thing  is  the  spirit  to  deplore  and  hate  sectarian  divisions  ;  and  fur- 
ther, I  hold  that  wlien  this  spirit  turns  into  general  prayer  and  supplication,  the 
Ho) J  Spirit  is  able  to  do  the  rest,  and  to  realize  the  Mediator's  will,  "  that  they 
all  may  be  one."  Essentially  one,  be  it  observed.  Not  sentimentally  so,  but 
practically,  vitally,  essentially  ;  after  the  highest  pattern  in  the  universe,  the 
essential  unity  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity.    "  Lord,  increase  our  faith." 

But  multitudes  of  good  people  despair,  though  despair  is  deadly  sin,  and  grieves 
the  Holy  Qhost.  And  out  of  mere  inability  to  recognize  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Spirit,  they  doubt,  like  St.  Thomas,  and  their  doubts  beget  mere  compromises. 
I  hold  that  where  we  do  not  see  the  way,  the  right  spirit,  exercised  in  prayer  and 
patient  waiting,  is  all  God  requires.  It  is  doing  our  part.  And  here  comes  in 
the  text  and  its  precious  context :  **  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  bo 
thus  minded  ;  and  if  in  anything  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  GU)d  shall  reveal  ?ven 
this  unto  you. "    Thus  we  shall  discover  the  way. 

Tho  ^^ed  here  are  not  the  perfected,  but  those  who  are  **  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing"  in  the  means  and  instruments  of  grace.  And  if  such  there  be, 
here  is  their  rule  ;  but  I  look  to  the  apostles  and  their  primitive  followers  as  the 
example  here  set  before  us.  Let  us  be  conformed  to  that,  and  God  shall  reveal  and 
open  His  way,  **  make  it  known  upon  earth,"  and  so,  through  the  Church,  ex- 
tend "  His  saving  health  among  all  nations. " 

Mere  com;  romiscs  fall  short  of  the  mark,  and  effect  nothing  but  failure  and  con- 
sequent discouragement.  Of  this  one  may  find  an  example  and  a  warning  in  the 
well-meant  effort  of  Frederick  William  III.  to  establish  a  united  Protestantism  in 
Prussia.  It  was  entirely  based  on  compromise,  and  has  satisfied  nobody.  The 
unity  of  mere  compromise  aims  to  settle  everything  by  alliance,  and  to  draw  up 
schemes  for  ratification  by  protocol  and  treaty.  They  must  always  prove  abor- 
tive. Not  such  is  the  '*  way  of  God."  Convinced  of  this,  profoundly  convinced 
that  there  must  be  root- principles  to  organic  unity,  out  of  which  it  grows  and  is 
"not strained,"  the  bishops  of  our  Anglican  communion  have  set  forth,  for  the 
consideration  of  their  ftllow-Christians,  not  their  own  views  of  the  root- principles, 
but  the  views  of  the  ancient  Church  Catholic  of  Christ.  Such  were  the  principles 
cherished  by  all  when  the  Church  was  indeed  '*  at  unity  with  itself,"  and  which 
were  never  forfeited  till  the  Roman  pontiff  prescribed  another  and  a  novel  crite- 
rion, by  force  of  which  the  Latins  soon  severed  themselves  from  the  grand  root 
and  trunk  of  Christendom,  the  maternal  churclics  of  the  East :  the  churches  amid 
which  the  last  of  the  Apostles  lingered,  till  they  had  all  received  the  joints  and 
bands  of  unity,  and  a  universal  polity  which  provided  "  that  there  should  be  no 
Khism  in  the  body,  but  that  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  an- 
other." 

But  our  Christian  brethren  of  other  communions  must  be  regarded  as  having 
rejected  the  "  Lambeth  quadrilateral."  as  it  has  been  not  unkindly  called ;  and 
not  only  so,  for  they  have  hastily  and  impulsively  refused  even  to  consider  tho 
nature  and  the  underlying  history  of  one  of  these  four  propositions,  which  (as 
thej  regard  it)  is  a  wanton  affront,  rather  than  a  kiss  of  peace.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  it  strikes  them  so  while  they  refuse  to  look  at  it  not  as  ours,  but  as  the  principle 
of  vertebrate  unity,  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  the  primitive  ages,  and  universally 
accepted  as  of  apostolic  origin  and  authority ;  not  as  ours  in  any  sense,  but  as  an 
apostolic  principle  prescribed  to  us,  and  to  which,  as  we  yield  obedience  ourselves, 
we  desire  that  others  should  do  the  same.  \a  this  desire  tmfriendly  or  unkind  ? 
We  have  presented  it  as  the  voice  of  the  Nicene  Age,  to  be  examined  and  weighed 
->bQt  flnt  of  aU  to  be  comprehended.    Our  brethren  resent  it,  as  if  it  were  the 
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medittTal  spirit  of  the  pontiffs  in  disguise,  whereas  a  candid  examination  will 
prove  to  them  that  the  pontiffs  were  the  first  to  violate  it ;  that  it  was  constantly 
written  down  bj  the  schoolmen  ;  that  the  Jesuits  would  not  permit  it  to  be  re- 
vived in  the  Trent  Ck>uncil ;  that  Pius  IV.,  in  his  catechism,  rejected  it  dog- 
matically ;  that  the  feeble  resistance  of  Bossuet  and  the  Gallicans  in  its  favor  was 
overawed  by  the  Koman  Court ;  till,  finally,  in  the  recent  Council  of  the  Vatican, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  discovered  that  there  was  only  one  Bishop  in  Christen- 
dom for  the  adherents  of  the  papacy  ;  that  the  episcopate  was  abolished  save  in 
him  alone  ;  that  they  were  his  shadows  only  ;  a  mere  vicariate,  and  not  his  brother 
bishops  ;  in  short,  said  he,  "  we  were  a  synod  of  Sacristans.*'  In  short,  noth- 
ing is  so  hateful,  in  the  view  of  the  Papacy,  as  the  revival  of  the  Historic 
Episcopate,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  Papacy  was  erected.  Now,  had  our 
Christian  brethren  taken  time  for  inquiry ;  had  they  studied  the  principles  of 
Cyprian  and  of  'lertullian,  reflecting  in  the  primitive  West  the  testimony  of  Igna- 
tius In  the  East ;  had  they  observed  how  absolutely  the  Canon  of  Scriptu^  is 
identified  with  the  principle  in  question  ;  had  they  weighed  the  testimony  of  Cal- 
vin himself  as  to  the  value  and  the  authority  of  such  an  episcopate  as  the  Fathers 
maintained ;  had  they  noted  how  much  more  strongly  this  same  Calvin  has 
spoken  of  it  than  we  have  done  ;  hod  they  observed  the  consent  of  Melanchthon 
and  others  of  the  Lutherans  to  Calvin's  view  of  this  matter  ;  had  they  reflected 
that  Baxter  and  the  English  Nonconformists  adopted  it  in  1660  as  the  b«t  formula 
of  unity  ;  and  had  they  discovered,  as  they  may,  that  in  rejecting  it  they  agree 
with  the  Roman  pontiff  and  not  with  their  own  reformers — all  which  is  verity  and 
fact — I  say,  had  they  met  our  overtures  in  this  spirit,  though  they  had  not  seen 
their  way  as  yet  to  adopt  them,  would  not  a  great  gain  have  been  insured  ? 
Would  not  a  spirit  of  unity  have  been  its  first-fruits,  removing  many  differences, 
and  awakening  hopes  that  Christ  may  soon  "  give  us  the  Morning  8tar  ;"  give  us 
Himself,  in  new  measure,  that  is,  and  show  us  Himself  not  only  as  **  the  Truth 
and  the  Life,"  but  also  **  the  Way  ;"  the  way  to  unity  here  and  to  the  perfection 
of  unity  with  Himself  hereafter  ? 

But  if ,  as  I  have  said,  the  "  quadrilateral*'  is  rejected  with  disdain,  the  hopeful 
thing  about  it  is  that  tliis  disdain  springs  only  from  a  misconception  of  what  it  is  that 
they  reject.  Hence  it  is  not  final ;  good  men  will  take  it  up  again  and  give  it  *  *  sober 
second  thought."  It  cannot  be  so  easily  put  down.  Take  up  any  learned  work 
on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament — the  work  of  Jeremiah  Jones,  the  erudite 
English  dissenter,  or  that  of  the  well-known  Professor  Stowe,  among  our  own 
countrymen  ;  study  the  history  of  the  Canon,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  to  scorn  the 
apostolic  succession  is  to  scorn  the  evidence  on  which  the  Canon  rests.  Logically 
carried  out,  it  impeaches  the  Canon  itself.  Why  do  we  accept  the  Canon  ?  Who 
sifted  the  Gospel  wheat  from  the  chaff  ?  Whose  testimony  decided  for  us  that 
the  Epistle  of  Philemon  is  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  Clement  is 
not  ?  Who  are  the  witncwcs  from  whom  we  accept  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
and  by  whose  aid  we  assert  his  authorship  ?  When  our  brethren  look  into  all 
this  more  calmly,  I  think  they  will  hesitate  to  say  that  the  principle  of  the  **  his- 
toric episcopate,"  even  "  *f  not  affirmed  in  Scripture,"  is  "irreconcilable  -with 
the  facts  of  history."    This  has  been  too  rashly  asserted: 

Who  says  this  ?  I  quote  one  of  the  most  loving  and  lovable  of  contemporary 
Christian  divines  ;  I  quote  him  not  fully,  but  just  as  he  has  been  understood  to 
have  decided  the  question.  He  rejects  it  for  himself  and  others  disdainfully  ;  and 
his  deserved  eminence  and  noble,  imselfish  characteristics  give  him  &  right  to 
speak  for  others  in  language  which  commits  them  one  and  all  to  wait  for  unity — 
rather  than  accept  it  as  Calvin  and  Baxter  were  ready  to  accept  it — till,  in  his  own 
eloquent  langua;?e,  "  brooks  have  ceased  to  run  and  the  mobile  waves  have  turned 
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to  rock-layers."  He  adds :  *'  Few  propositions  e^er  advanced  have  had  less  to 
commend  them,  and  few  have  not  a  more  reasonable  outlook  toward  success." 
I  will  prove,  however.  If  it  be  desired,  that  as  to  our  proposition  John  Calvin  dis- 
agreed with  this  dear  brother  diametrically  :  and  as  to  its  prospect  of  success,  I 
will  prove  that  Richard  Baxter  held  that  it  was  the  only  proposition  that  had  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  whatever.  These  good  and  great  men  differ ;  but 
though  I  do  not  differ  on  this  point  with  those  eminent  leaders  of  other  days,  I 
b?e  this  brother,  with  whom  I  differ  so  radically,  much  more  than  [  ever  loved 
them ;  and  I  am  sore,  after  all,  that  his  loving  heart  will  meet  me  half  way  when 
I  add  that  in  spite  of  what  he  has  said  so  vehemently,  we  do  not  differ  so  much 
as  he  supposes.  For  why  ?  He  rejects,  indeed,  our  propositions,  but  he  does  not 
understand  them.  He  rejects  wiUi  disdain  a  certain  theory  of  "  episcopal  pre- 
rogative," which  he  goes  on  to  delineate  as  he  imagines  it.  No  aiieh  theory  U 
iMoHwd  in  our  proposition.  We  presented  the  **  historic  episcopate"  as  a  fact; 
we  affirmed  that  we  could  not  surrender  it  without  breaking  with  Catholic  unity. 
We  invited  others  to  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  history.  We  tied  it  up  to  no 
"  theory"  whatever,  much  less  to  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  the  theory  which  he 
aketches—a  theory  which,  in  aU  the  details  of  his  sketch,  I  suppose,  was  never  enter- 
tained by  any  bishop  of  the  Anglican  communion.  My  esteemed  and  justly  ad- 
mired brother  has  rejected  a  phantom  of  his  imagination,  and  is  free,  after  all, 
without  inconsistency,  to  consider  the  **  historic  episcopate."  The  episcopate  he 
disdains  is  not  historic ;  and  the  features  of  it,  whith  are  real  and  historical, 
are  not  such  as  he  has  spurned.  God  grant  that  some  Aquila  and  Priscilla  may 
be  raised  up  to  teach  even  this  "  eloquent  and  mighty"  Apollos  **  the  way  of  Qod 
vioreperfecUif,** 

But  accepting  the  situation  as  He  has  proclaimed  it,  though  not  for  so  long  as  it 
takes  the  **  mobile  waves  to  harden  into  rock-layers,"  I  find  much  to  encourage 
me  in  what  he  adds.  I  will  recur  to  it  presently ;  and,  meantime,  while  waves 
are  yet  mobile — thank  God !— I  will  try  to  turn  them  into  a  channel  where  they  will 
not "  harden,"  but  where  they  may  yet  unite  and  "  flow  together"  and  "  make 
glad  the  dty  of  our  Gkxl." 

L  In  reminding  you  of  the  text,  let  me  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  tlie  way 
to  unity  is  to  unite.  True  ;  we  Anglicans  are  ruled  out ;  we  must  remain  isolated 
because  we  regard  our  propositions  as  essential.  But  why  cannot  our  more 
numerous  brethren,  who  **  agree  in  essentials,"  unite  in  essentials,  and  triumph- 
antly set  us  a  good  example  ?  We  are  not  so  narrow  as  they  suppose.  "  Nine 
tenths  of  those  who  occupy  the  Protestant  pulpits  of  this  coimtry"  agree  in  repu- 
dlathig  what  they  suppose  to  be  our  propositions,  but  are  all  agreed  on  three  of 
the  four,  and  they  also  supply  the  fourth,  for  themselves,  at  least,  by  a  hearty  belief 
in  the  veritable  episcopate  of  one  another— all  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  all  equally 
anthorized  to  speak  as  Christ *s  ambassadors  and  as  priests  of  the  New  Testament ; 
all  *' ministering  in  sacrifice  the  Gospel  of  God."*  Of  propositions  that  have  **  a 
niore  reasonable  outlook  toward  success"  than  ours,  I  am  sure  they  will  permit  me 
to  suggest  again  that  "  the  way  to  unity  is  to  unite. "  What  stands  in  the  way  of 
that  vast  body  of  American  Protestants  who  "  differ  in  nothing  essential"  from 
coming  together  at  once  on  their  own  t^rms  ?  But  if  they  can't  do  this,  when 
nothing  essential  is  in  the  way,  how  does  this  encourage  us  to  sacrifice  for  imity's 
aake  what  we  do  consider  essential?  Supposing,  in  a  delusive  spirit  of  com- 
promise, we  should  drop  our  fourth  condition  ?  Should  we  be  any  nearer  to 
^ty  ?  While  our  brethren  who  are  absolutely  agreed  as  to  essentials  cannot 
tbamselves  unite,  how  can  we  infer  that  it  would  be  doing  anything  for  practical 

*  Romans  xvi.,  margin  of  Revised  YerBion.    Compare  the  Qreek. 
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unitj  if,  throwing  our  principles  overboard,  we  should  merely  add  another  sect 
to  disunited  and  wrangling  Protestantism  7 

n.  Here,  then,  is  practical  common  sense.  Where  there  is  lack  of  unity  because 
of  essentials,  we  must  frankly  choose  isolation,  still  speaking  the  truth  in  love.  On 
this  principle  we  Anglicans  are  isolated.  It  seems  our  mission  to  be  intermediaries 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  Protestant  Christians  of  the  Reformation, 
as  one  of  our  adversaries  has  so  pointedly  sold.*  To  fulfil  this  mission,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  be  "a  big  thing,"  as  our  countrymen  express 
it  Seven  thousand  men  in  Elijah's  time  were  the  reserve  guard  of  truth  ;  and  if 
we  are  such,  we  need  not  be  a  larger  number.  But  we  forfeit  all  if  we  fail 
to  bear  our  primitive  testimony.  This  is  our  specialty  ;  and  if  wc  are  unwillingly 
isolated  in  order  to  do  what  is  oiu*  appointed  work,  we  are  not  schismatical.  In  re 
building  the  temple,  Ezra  was  oblig^  to  decline  fraternization  with  the  Samari- 
tans, and  God  approved  his  fidelity  to  a  task  for  which  they  were  not  qualified, 
and  to  which  he  and  bis  associates  were  equal  so  long  as  they  were  faithfuL 
Yet  what  a  lesson  was  administered  when  Christ  pointed  His  rebuke  against 
degenerate  priests  and  Levites,  and,  honoring  the  good  Samaritan,  left  a  perma- 
nent instruction  to  HLs  Church  to  imitate  *'  this  stranger'*  and  not  the  priest ;  to 
"go  and  do  likewise."  Wc  may  love  those  with  whom  we  cannot  work  to 
fikuxld^  but  whose  example  we  may  copy  in  other  respects. 

IIL  Let  us  not,  therefore,  draw  the  hasty  conclusion,  however,  that  €kxl  does 
not  care  for  His  own  institutions  and  the  ordinances  of  His  Church  because  He 
has  His  loving  servants  elsewhere,  whose  example  we  are  bound  to  follow  in  deeds 
of  love  and  mercy.  Such  flabby  compromises  of  truth  are  just  now  the  fashion, 
and  make  men  very  popular  with  the  thoughtless  crowd.  But  while  our  Saviour 
could  thus  rebuke  Uie  haughty  and  barren  orthodoxy  of  the  Jews,  let  us  note 
how  He  talked  to  the  Samaritans.  Turn  to  that  touching  conversation  with  the 
woman  at  Jacob's  well.  He  told  her  of  what  was  near  at  hand  ;  of  the  rise  of  a 
Catholic  Church,  in  which  men  everywhere  should  offer  Him  acceptable  worship. 
But  did  He  therefore  compromise  the  truth  about  great  differences  that  existed 
between  Gerizim  and  Jerusalem?  **  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what"  "We 
know  what  we  worship,  for  *  saXuUton  is  of  the  Jew.*  "  Thus  He  spake,  and 
spake  in  love.  Painful  as  it  is,  here  is  precisely  where  we  stand  toward  Unita- 
rians ;  and  though  there  be  good  (Jnitarians.  we  must  lovingly  speak  to  them 
as  frankly  as  Jesus  did  to  her  whose  eyes  He  thus  opened,  whose  heart  He  thus 
quickened,  and  who  soon  confessed  Him  before  men,  saying.  "  Is  not  this  the 
Christ  ?"  We  are  isolated,  brethren,  but  isolated  only  because  a  testimony  is 
committed  to  oiu*  trust,  and  we  must  **  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints."  On  such  principles  we  dare  to  be  isolated  ;  we  accept  re- 
proach ;  we  bear  the  cross  of  supercilious  treatment  on  the  part  of  brethren  whom 
we  truly  love,  whose  love  of  Christ  we  cherish,  whose  splendid  benevolence  we 
conmiend  to  our  own  consciences  for  imitation,  but  who  will  not  take  the  pains 
even  to  examine  the  positions  we  maintain,  and  which  they  consequently  misrep- 
resent and  deride. 

IV.  Nevertheless,  whereto  we  hare  already/  attained,  etc  I  fall  back  on  the  text. 
It  remains  that  we  all  should  walk  by  this  same  rule— viz.,  for  differences  which 
we  allow  to  be  non-essential  we  have  no  right  to  perpetuate  separations  among 
brethren.  And  on  this  rule  I  have  called  upon  our  brethren  who  reject  the 
"  Lambeth  quadrilateral"  because  of  one  of  its  terms  to  act  immediately  on  that 
"  quadrilateral"  of  their  own  which  they  dictate  instead,  and  on  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  they  will  now  proceed  to  erect  a  unity  which,  they  say,  will  never 

*I>e  Maistre. 
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be  accepted  on  terms  like  ours.  Surely  I  am  liberal  in  this  challenge.  It  con- 
cedes to  them  a  power  and  influence  wo  might  covet  for  ourseWes  on  worldly 
principles.  Think  what  a  body  would  rise  up  before  the  American  people  to 
claim  their  homage  aud  to  overbalance  the  alien  unity  of  a  false  **  catholicity/' 
which  menace  our  Constitution  itself,  and  introduces  among  us  the  corrosive 
elements  that  have  eaten  out  the  life  of  nations.  Such  is  the  result  wherever  the 
Jesuits  have  been  permitted,  as  now  with  us,  to  meddle  with  politics  and  to  scourge 
society  with  their  dissocial  and  pestilent  antagonism.  True  Americans  they  can 
never  become.  Eadless  controversy  and  hate  are  everywhere  excited  by  their 
immoral  maxims—'*  The  end  sanctifies  the  means,"  or,  '*  Let  us  do  evil  that  good 
may  come."  An  1  our  fellow-Christians,  if  they  will  unite  on  their  own  terms, 
can  at  any  rate  save  a  republic  which  is  already  far  gone  on  the  track  to  swift 
decline  and  fall. 

V.  In  such  work  and  in  so  far  "  we  shall  walk  by  the  same  rule  and  mind  the 
same  thing."  For  though  as  Catholics  we  have  other  duties  to  the  ancient  Latin 
churches  individually,  our  only  duty  toward  a  Roman  schism  that  has  intruded 
into  these  States,  directed  and  controlled  by  a  secret  society,  which  is  a  conspiracy, 
is  to  withstand  them  ;  to  expose  them  as  Pascal  did,  and  as  Bossuet  was  compelled 
to  do  even  in  France.  So  let  us  show  them  and  all  our  fellow- Christians  that  we 
are  true  sons  and  followers  of  our  martyred  bishops,  who  burned  at  the  stake  to 
rescue  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  from  pontifical  despotisps,  and  to  give  us  back  the 
Scriptures  and  tLe  sacraments  and  the  creeds  in  all  their  primitive  purity.  So  far 
we  can  work  with  our  Protestant  brethren,  on  Catholic  principles,  for  the  rescue 
of  our  country,  because  we  are  Catholics,  and  know  how  to  resist  this  adversary 
on  Catholic  grounds,  for  which  we  may  appeal  to  all  Catholic  antiquity.  For  our 
country's  sake  I  call  on  them  to  unite  ;  and  for  Christ's  sake  we  can  work  with 
them  to  convert,  or  to  confound,  this  deadly  enemy  of  the  Republic. 

VI.  And  in  many  other  good  works,  to  which  by  ourselves  we  are  unequal,  we 
can  be  fellow-helpers  in  Christ  with  our  Christian  brethren  for  so  grand  a  future. 
I  have  time  only  to  signalize  one  blessed  advance  toward  a  better  unity,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  knows  how  to  bring  about,  though  we  do  not.  And  here,  fulfilling 
my  promise,  I  recur  to  the  touching  language  of  that  **  brother  Apollos,**  whom, 
with  much  less  pleasure.  I  have  quoted  before.  It  seems  he  has  already  come  toward 
us  on  Catholic  lines  in  a  most  important  matter.     He  observes  the  Niccne  rules 

or  keeping  Easter,  which  are  preserved  in  the  first  pages  of  our  prayer-book,  and 
gathers  the  fruit  with  us,  while  he  scorns  the  trunk  and  the  root  from  which  they 
grew.  Such  fruits  must  have  perished  from  the  knowledge  and  use  of  our  race 
had  Cromwell's  '*  conmion wealth"  been  prolonged,  or  had  not  the  intensity  of 
hate  with  which  the  New  England  pilgrims  regarded  our  feasts  and  fasts  yielded 
to  the  patient  example  of  a  little  isolated  church,  whose  grand  conservative  princi- 
ple will  *'  never  be  accepted"  even  by  those  who  owe  their  Christmas  and  their 
Easter  to  that  alone — never,  "  till  brooks  have  ceased  to  run  and  the  mobile  waves 
have  turned  to  rock-layers." 

VH.  But  now  for  the  sweet  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  his  beloved  flock,  which  this 
eloquent  pastor  so  recently  made  in  a  touching  reviewal  of  his  work  among  them.* 
I  give  it  in  his  own  tender  words.    Thus  he  speaks  : 

"  On  the  Thursday  evening  of  the  Passion  Week,  before  the  days  which  recall, 
as  anniversaries,  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  and  His  resurrection,  the  churches 
ba?emetat  a  united  Communion  service,  and  their  hearts  have  fiowed  lopreihor 
as,  with  Scripture,  song  and  prayer,  they  have  come  to  the  sacred  memorial  (»i 
Christ  in  His  body  and  blooa,  ordained  by  Him  as  witnessing  emblems  of  Hih 

*  Ad  annirenaiT  sermon,  delivered  on  Sonday  momhig.  November  16, 1891,  in  the  Chorch  of  the 
PQgrtm0.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  Richard  Salter  Stom,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
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person  and  His  death.  No  other  •cenet  mtnetsed  in  the  Church  haw  been  to  vs  more 
memorable  or  deliffhtful ;  they  have  been,  as  well,  full  of  significance  as  to  the  true 
unity  of  the  Church." 

Full  of  dgniflcance,  indeed,  and  pointing  to  a  grander  unity  than  this  loTing 
and  beloTed  Christian  brother  has  yet  conceired  of.  '*  No  other  scenes  so  mem- 
orable or  delightful*'  even  in  the  ''  Church  of  the  Pilgrims"  than  such  as  the 
Pilgrimi  themselTes  would  have  banned  and  punished  with  scourges  I  Did  these 
scenes  come  to  their  children  from  those  Pilgrims,  or  came  they  by  us  "  through 
an  alleged  apostolic  succession"  from  that  Nicene  and  primitive  communion  of 
saints  for  whose  principles  we  *'  both  labor  and  suffer  reproach  because  wo  trust 
in  the  living  God  7"  Of  those  principles  we  shall  not  live,  I  suppose,  to  see  the 
perpetuated  triumph  in  a  restoration  like  life  from  the  dead  ;  but  all  things  pobt 
thereto,  and  not  least,  such  a  revival  of  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  as  that  which 
the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  find  delightful  and  edifying  beyond  all  that  they  have 
received  from  the  Pilgrims.  Blessed  be  Ckxl,  there  is  a  perpetual  Paschal  song 
above,  where  there  is  no  more  ''  schism  in  the  body."  How  blessed  is  the  "  &ith 
and  patience  of  the  saints"  which  could  not  endure  the  rough  passage  through  the 
waves  of  this  troublesome  world  wore  it  not  for  such  a  prospect  of  final  and  eter- 
nal unity  in  the  city  "  which  the  glory  of  Qod  doth  lighten,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof."  Unto  whom,  in  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  three  Persons 
and  one  Qod,  be  all  glory  and  honor,  now  and  forever.    Amen.  . 


II.— ASTRONOMY   AS  A  RELIGIOUS   HELPER. 
Bt  E.  F.  Burr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lyme,  Conn. 

That  some  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  mam  astronomical  facts, 
never  actually  get  any  religious  help  from  them  is  among  the  plainest  of 
facts.      Circum^ce  / 

Some  distinctly  claim  that  this  is  as  it  should  be  ;  that  really  neither 
astronomy  nor  any  other  science  has  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
religion  ;  that  it  neither  testifies  for  nor  against ;  that  it  neither  helps  nor 
hinders,  but  is  quite  neutral  in  that  great  conflict  between  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  religion,  that  has  been  going  on  from  the  beginning  and  is 
waxing  so  hot  in  our  own  times.  In  the  view  of  these  agnostics  the  two 
realms  of  reason  and  faith,  of  science  and  religion,  are  so  exceedingly  far 
apart  that  there  can  be  no  serviceable  communication  between  them. 
They  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Cosmos.  They  are  so  unlike  in  their 
objects,  evidences,  and  processes  of  reasoning,  tliat — well,  what  has  the 
zenith  to  do  with  the  nadir  ? 

Still  others  claim  that  astronomy,  as  well  as  other  sciences,  has  some- 
thing to  say  on  religious  matters,  but  that  what  it  has  to  say  is  positively 
unfriendly,  especially  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  They  tell  us  tiiat  while 
all  sorts  of  scientific  study  indispose  to  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  events 
which  enter  so  largely  and  fundamentally  into  our  Scriptures,  the  study 
of  the  heavens  does  so  in  a  notable  degree  by  the  majesty  of  its  lessons 
on  the  extent  and  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature.     And,  further,  they 
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assure  us  that  the  mighty  extent  and  glory  of  the  universe,  as  lately  re- 
vealed by  our  researches,  and  the  relatively  insignificant  place  which  the 
earth  and  man  occupy  in  it,  make  it  incredible  that  Deity  should  make  so 
much  account  of  us  as  the  Scriptures  represent ;  and  especially  that  He 
should  in  His  own  person  bring  us  such  a  scheme  of  redemption  as  we  find 
woven  into  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity.  They  are  quite  ready  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmist :  **  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained — 
what  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou 
visitest  him  ?"  What  is  it  but  snatching  a  weapon  from  the  Christian  armory 
wherewith  to  assail  the  armory  itself. 

But  there  are  others  who,  in  the  name  of  science  itself  as  well  as  of 
.*e]igion,  strongly  deny  these  infidel  and  agnostic  claims.  The  great 
astronomical  sermons  of  Dr.  Chalmers  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Nor, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  that  formal  manifesto  by  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
English  scientists,  many  of  whom  were  of  the  first  eminence,  expressing 
"  sincere  regret  that  researches  into  scientific  truth  are  perverted  by  some 
in  our  own  times  into  occasions  for  casting  doubt  on  the  truth  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Such  men  cannot  allow  that  the  Nature 
that  speaks  so  eloquently  to  every  other  point  of  the  compass  becomes 
dumb  as  soon  as  it  faces  religion.  If  at  no  other  time,  Memnon  must 
soond  when  he  faces  the  sunrising.  Much  less  can  they  allow  that 
astronomy  and  the  Book  are  two  opposite  poles  that  defy  and  exasperate 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintain  that  the  two  are  mutually 
friendly  and  helpful  in  a  high  degree.  '*  The  undevout  astronomer  is 
mad,"  was  the  feeling  of  Kepler  and  Newton  and  Sir  John  Herschel ; 
and  it  is  still  the  feeling  of  not  a  few  intelligent  gazers  at  the  heavens. 
They  allow  that  the  two  fields  are  not  exactly  coterminous,  that  at  certain 
points  there  is  considerable  interval  between  them  ;  but  they  contend  that 
they  are  always  within  speaking  distance  of  each  other,  that  they  are 
always  connected  by  byways  and  highways  if  not  by  Milky  Ways,  that 
even  as  worlds  throw  light  on  other  worlds  across  vast  spaces,  and  as  sciences 
iUostrate  other  sciences  though  differing  as  much  as  physics  and  meta- 
physics, even  so  does  astronomy  shed  light  on  religion,  however  far  apart 
in  some  respects  the  two  may  be. 

With  these  latter  views  we  heartily  sympathize.  It  would  seem  that 
no  one  who  believes  in  God  as  being  the  Author  of  both  the  astronomical 
heavens  and  the  Bible,  can  doubt  that  there  is  a  subtle  harmony  between 
them  in  virtue  of  which  they  must,  on  the  whole,  be  mutually  helpful 
when  normally  used.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  works  of  the 
same  author  will .  throw  light  on  one  another.  Accordingly  we  believe 
that  astronomy  contains  very  great  help,  not  only  for  people  already 
religious  in  the  way  of  illustrating,  emphasizing,  and  enlarging  their  faith, 
hut  also  for  those  who  are  yet  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unbelievers  of  the 
i&ost  radical  type.     That  it  has  been  used  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  we 
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know  ;  that  its  look  faith  ward  has  sometimes  been  grim  as  death  we 
allow  ;  that  it  has  made  some  shocking  mistakes  in  favor  of  even  material- 
ism and  atheism  we  cannot  deny  ;  that  in  the  religious  service  it  renders 
it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  to  prayer,  or  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  must  be  conceded  to  the  evangelicals.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  them  all.  Though  not  an  irresisti- 
ble friend,  nor  the  chief  of  friends,  nor  a  friend  that  docs  not  need  to  be 
guided  and  cultivated  and  discriminated  from  counterfeits,  nor  a  friend 
who  as  mayor  of  the  palace  includes  in  himself  all  the  royal  powers  and 
functions,  it  is  still  a  friend  well  worth  the  having,  especially  as  suggesting, 
illustrating,  and  emphasizing  the  following  lessons  : 

1.  Ood  is  reed. — Some  scientists  deny  this  proposition  on  astronomical 
grounds.  They  say  that  the  evolution  of  worlds  by  merely  natural  forces 
and  laws  is  a  matter  of  established  science  ;  that  inasmuch  as  the  nebular 
hypothesis  will  fully  account  for  everything  we  find  in  the  heavens  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  supernatural,  it  is  unphilosophical  and  unreason- 
able to  go  outside  of  Nature  for  its  explanation. 

The  Christian  should  not  be  surprised  at  such  an  attitude  as  this.  The 
Scriptures  have  forewarned  him.  These  men  do  not  see  God  in  the 
heavens,  not  because  He  is  not  there,  but  because  of  spiritual  blindness — 
of  a  certain  indisposition  and  inaptitude  toward  religious  things  which  is 
a  part  of  the  natural  depravity  we  all  inherit  and  some  cultivate.  Atheistic 
astronomers  are  such  by  cultivation,  and  a  plenty  of  it.  **  They  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge" — this  is  the  open  secret  of  their 
position.  Atheism  is  in  the  hearts  of  men  before  it  is  in  their  intellects. 
Like  the  infernal  Phlegethon,  after  leaving  its  occult  source,  it  runs  for  a 
while  beneath  ground  and  then  debouches  into  view  in  hypotheses,  specu- 
lations, arguments,  evolutionisms,  science  falsely  so  called. 

If  it  were  otherwise,  if  these  agnostical  and  atheistical  men  were  really 
open-eyed  with  healthy  vision,  sincere  inquirers  after  whatever  truth  is 
written  on  the  spangled  heavens — nay,  if  they  were  only  soundly  converted 
men,  and  as  such  had  recovered  in  some  good  degree  the  original  bias 
toward  the  true  and  holy,  they  would  discover  abundant  evidence  among 
the  stars  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  First  Cause.  Nature,  then,  would 
no  longer  seem  to  explain  itself.  It  would  be  seen  that  blind  atoms  by  no 
possible  hocus-pocus  of  combination  and  time  could  become  in  the  universe 
the  equivalent  of  a  Divine  Framer  and  Governor  ;  in  short,  that  an 
undevout  astronomer  is  mad. 

This  will  seem  a  hard  saying  to  some,  but  we  make  no  apology  for 
saying  it ;  for  the  Scriptures  have  said  it  before  us  :  *'  For  the  invisible 
things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse."  If  the  things  that  are 
made,  as  known  to  the  very  heathen,  leave  them  without  excuse  for  their 
ignorance  of   the  true   God,  how  much  more  inexcusable  must  be  the 
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ttheists  of  onr  day  amid  the  astounding  revelations  of  modern  science, 
tnd  especially  amid  those  hugest  miracles  of  all  that  shine  to  them  under 
the  name  of  astronomy  ?  Whoever  declines  to  allow  it,  and  tells  us  of 
**  honest  doubt  and  frank  investigation  ending  in  atheism,"  the  Christian 
is  bound  to  say,  '*  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  His  handiwork." 

''  If  the  theory  be  regarded  as  receiving  the  smallest  support  from  any 
observed  numerical  relations  which  actually  hold  good  among  the  elements 
of  the  planetary  orbits,  I  beg  leave  to  demur.  Assuredly  it  receives  no 
support  from  the  observations  of  the  effect  of  sidereal  aggregation,  as 
exemplified  in  the  formation  of  globular  and  elliptic  clusters  ;  for  we  see 
this  cause,  working  out  in  thousands  of  instances,  to  have  resulted  not  in 
the  formation  of  a  single  large  central  body  surrounded  by  a  few  smaller 
attendants  disposed  in  one  plane  around  it,  but  in  systems  of  infinitely 
greater  complexity  consisting  of  multitudes  of  nearly  equal  luminaries 
grouped  together  in  solid  globular  or  elliptic  forms." 

This  testimony  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  by  far  the  most  accomplished  of 
English  astronomers  since  Newton,  to  the  insufiiciency  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  heavenly  bodies,  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  more  recent  researches.  In  fact,  the  hypothesis,  so  far  as  it  proposes 
to  explain  the  heavens  without  a  Deity,  has  become  so  burdened  with  diflB- 
colties  and  insuperables  that  it  no  longer  deserves  serious  consideration. 
The  donkey,  never  strong,  has  quite  broken  down  under  his  load.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  only  competing  cosmogony,  the  theistic,  while  per- 
fectly sufficient  and,  a  priori,  at  least  as  credible  as  any,  is  greatly  the  sim- 
plest, the  surest,  the  safest,  the  sublimest,  the  most  salutary,  and  the 
most  in  accordance  with  the  convictions  and  traditions  of  mankind,  espe- 
cially of  the  most  enlightened  and  moral  part  of  mankind.  In  each  of 
these  respects  it  has  almost  infinitely  the  advantage  over  its  competitor  ; 
and,  according  to  the  maxims  and  practice  of  philosophy  in  other  things, 
such  an  aggregate  superiority  as  this  ought  to  cause  theism  to  be  promptly 
accepted  and  fully  rested  on  as  the  true  explanation  of  nature.  Whatever 
secular  hypothesis  could  claim  as  much  would  be  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion by  all  impartial  men.  It  would  be  considered  triumphantly  estab- 
lished. No  scientist  with  a  reputation  to  lose  would  for  one  moment  think 
of  venturing  on  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  an  hypothesis  so  strongly 
fortified  with  verisimilitudes  and  superiorities  over  all  rivals,  would  ascend 
the  throne  of  faith  and  robe  itself  in  the  purple  of  all  her  prerogatives  by 
unanimous  acclamation  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  of  scientific  usage, 
and  of  the  entire  college  of  scholarly  men. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  particularize  the  elaborate  adaptations  of 
means  to  ends  that  may  be  -found  in  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens.  They 
can  be  found  in  the  works  of  Paley,  Dick,  and  many  others.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  of  these  celestial  testimonies  to  a  Divine  Mind  are  the 
exquisite  balancings  and  proportionings  of  forces  and  motions,  that  secure 
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to  immense  and  complex  systems  of  planets  and  sons  perfect  stability 
from  age  to  age,  so  that  not  a  single  well- authenticated  case  of  collision 
between  two  worlds  has  ever  been  noticed.  Millions  of  chances  to  one 
against  this  without  the  determination  and  superintendence  of  a  Divine 
l^ovidence  1 

2.  Ood  is  one, — The  presence  and  dominance  of  designing  mindthrongh- 
out  the  astronomical  realm  being  conceded,  the  inquiry  arises  whether  this 
designing  mind  is  singular  or  plural,  whether  Nature  is  the  work  of  one 
Deity  or  of  several  Deities  (possibly  of  a  Divine  Syndicate)  occupying  about 
the  same  plane  of  being. 

To  this  important  question,  which  really  asks  whether  monotheism  or 
polytheism  should  be  the  religion  of  the  world,  astronomy  gives  a  clear 
answer — a  clearer  answer  than  we  can  get  from  the  earth  alone  ;  for  men 
like  the  Persians  have  been  perplexed  by  the  presence  of  good  and  evil,  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  of  the  fair  and  the  ugly,  of  the  useful  and  harmfol,  of 
life  and  death,  side  by  side  in  this  world,  and  have  asked  whether  Ormosd 
and  Ahriman  are  not  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 

Large  material  for  a  negative  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  terres- 
trial facts.  Taking  the  Bible  conception  of  God  with  its  setting  of  related 
doctrines,  it  can  be  shown,  and  has  been  shown,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
one  such  God  will  explain  all  Nature  as  we  know  it  at  least  quite  as  well 
as  the  hypothesis  of  two  or  more  Deities,  and  that  therefore  we  are  bound 
by  reason  and  the  accepted  canons  of  science  to  accept  the  simpler  hy- 
pothesis. But  this  conclusion  is  greatly  emphasized  when  we  extend  our 
view  to  other  worlds.  There  is  wonderful  variety  in  the  celestial  regions, 
but  it  is  all  imbedded  in  a  wonderful,  all-permeating,  all-embracing  unity. 
So  plainly  does  this  unity  manifest  itself  in  the  celestial  mechanics  that  no 
astronomer  is  in  danger  of  being  a  polytheist,  whatever  other  dangers  he 
may  be  in.  K  he  believes  in  a  God  at  all,  he  sees  His  unity  in  every  part 
of  the  sky.  If  he  worships  at  all,  it  is  before  a  single  throne  on  which 
sits  but  one  Eternal  Person,  the  Author  and  Framer  of  all  that  eye  or 
telescope  or  calculus  discovers. 

All  the  planets  and  moons  proximate  spheres  ;  all  of  them,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  rotating  ;  all  moving  in  orbits  about  the  same  centre  ;  all  corre- 
lated so  to  one  another  as  to  make  one  stable  system  ;  this  system  corre- 
lated with  other  systems  into  a  stable  group  ;  this  group  correlated  with 
other  groups  into  a  stable  cluster  ;  and  so  on  indefinitely — ^until  at  last  we 
come  to  one  all-comprehending  system,  with  its  untold  millions  of  worlds, 
full  of  millions  of  mighty  and  intricate  movements  which  yet  are  so  admi- 
rably adjusted  and  proportioned  to  one  another,  that  steadfast  equilibrium 
is  secured,  and  universal  safety  and  order  reign  from  age  to  age — ^all 
secured  by  the  presence  of  a  few  simple  principles  everywhere.  Every- 
where motion  as  a  mighty  factor  of  equilibrium.  Everjrwhere  gravity  with 
its  one  law.  Everywhere  the  three  laws  of  Kepler  in  full  sight  or  half 
ambushed.     Everywhere  light  shooting  the  same  rainbow  shafts  from  its 
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golden  quiver.  Ererywhere  space  wanned,  lighted,  and  governed  by 
incandescent  and  locomotive  suns.  Everywhere  system  framed  into 
system  as  the  parts  of  a  house  are  framed  together  to  make  one  serviceable 
whole.  Broad  lines  of  S3rmpathy,  resemblance,  interdependence  run 
everywhere  through  the  heavens  as  run  the  veins  and  arteries  and  nerves 
through  animal  bodies. 

Just  as  the  general  resemblance  between  animals  enables  comparative 
anatomy  to  foresee  what  will  be  found  in  the  human  system,  so  the  great 
resemblances  between  the  different  parts  of  the  astronomical  realm  have 
enabled  us  to  forecast  many  discoveries  long  before  they  were  actually 
made. 

Of  course  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  said  ;  but  one  thing  u  said  to 
philosophic  ears  by  the  voices  that  fall  from  the  sky.  With  one  consent 
they  proclaim  unity  of  authorship.  This  unity  is  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Such  sameness  of  material,  of  plan, 
of  process,  and  of  apparent  ultiuate  object  (the  furnishing  of  homes  for 
living  beings)  is  just  what  we  would  expect  from  a  single  author  ;  and 
such  a  single  Author  as  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  is  fully  equal  to  the 
task  of  making  all  the  heavens  in  all  their  richness  and  vastness,  though 
these  should  be  found  a  thousandfold  richer  and  vaster  than  we  yet  know 
them. 

3.  Ood  is  great. — After  we  have  been  convinced  of  the  Divine  existence 
by  immemorial  tradition,  by  our  sense  of  need,  by  the  miraculously  attested 
Revelation,  by  the  enormous  superiority  of  theism  as  an  hypothesis  to 
account  for  Nature,  it  behooves  us  to  get  as  vivid  a  conception  as  possible 
of  the  personal  greatness  of  God.  We  know  that  His  attributes  are  great, 
are  infinite  ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  cloud  as  seen  in  the 
twilight  and  the  same  cloud  as  painted  and  illumined  by  the  rising  sun. 
What  we  need  is  to  have  the  cloudy  vastness  which  we  call  omniscience, 
omnipotence,  and  eternity  painted  and  illumined  into  vividness  and  realiza- 
tion by  full  orbed  and  effulgent  examples  of  the  vast  durations,  forces, 
and  wisdoms  of  design  and  administration  which  God  has  established  in 
Nature  and  by  which  He  has  expressed  Himself.  In  no  science  can  we 
find  such  magnificent  examples  of  these  things  as  in  astronomy.  They 
are  to  our  vague  ideas  of  the  natural  attributes  of  God  what  the  light  of  a 
j?reat  speculum  is  to  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda,  only  faintly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

The  problem  of  three  bodies  is  yet  beyond  mastery  by  our  most  poten- 
tial science.  How  much  more  the  problem  of  three  hundred  bodies  ! 
That  of  a  system  composed  of  millions  of  worlds  is  infinitely  beyond  even 
the  hope  of  the  most  audacious  astronomer  ;  and  yet  a  glance  at  the 
heavens  shows  us  that  God  has  mastered  this  despair  of  our  science  ;  for 
we  see  there  very  many  such  millionaire  systems  in  a  state  of  permanent 
equilibrinm,  all  the  secrets  of  which  God  as  the  Inventor  and  Framer  must 
thoroughly  understand. 
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The  Conditions  of  stability  in  onr  solar  system — a  central  body  mncb 
heavier  than  all  its  planets  and  satellites  pat  together  ;  orbits  nearly 
circalar,  lying  in  nearly  the  same  plane,  and  traversed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion— have  been  ascertained.  This  achievement  is  reckoned  a  splendid 
triumph  of  genius  and  the  calculus  ;  but  what  human  genius  is  eqnal  to 
finding  the  conditions  of  stability  in  some  enormous  globular  cluster  that 
has  no  dominant  central  orb  and  whose  orbits  cut  one  another  at  all  possible 
angles  ?  This  is  a  fact  infinitely  beyond  even  the  hope  of  our  science  ; 
and  yet  the  Inventor  and  Framer  of  such  a  system  that  remains  unchanged 
from  generation  to  generation,  must  thoroughly  know  the  conditions 
which  Ue  Ilimself  has  contrived  and  established.  ' 

A  single  beautiful  garden  may  show  a  very  accomplished  gardener,  but 
when  we  are  assured  that  he  has  a  score  or  more  of  similar  gardens  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which  he  made  and  superintends,  we 
conceive  a  still  higher  opinion  of  him  as  a  gardener.  A  merchant  may 
show  much  ability  in  starting  and  managing  a  business  that  covers  only  a 
single  town  and  a  single  branch  of  trade  ;  but  if  wo  find  him  successfully 
extending  his  operations  till  they  cover  the  whole  nation  and  almost  every 
commodity,  we  greatly  enlarge  our  impression  of  his  business  faculty. 
A  sovereign  may  command  admiration  by  his  administration  of  a  small 
principality  ;  but  if  he  becomes  the  head  of  a  great  empire  and  adminis- 
ters a  hundred  provinces  as  well  as  he  did  his  Monaco,  wc  conceive  a  far 
greater  admiration  of  his  ability  as  a  sovereign  than  we  had  before.  So, 
much  as  we  admire  and  have  reason  to  admire,  the  vast  Mind  displayed  in 
the  making  and  furnishing  our  own  world,  when  we  look  skyward  and 
find  that  this  world  is  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  celestial  theatre 
which  this  Divine  Mind  made  and  administers  equally  well,  we  naturally 
rise  to  a  grander  conception  of  Him  who,  without  apparent  strain,  extends 
His  earthly  sceptre  over  all  the  stars. 

To  establish  and  administer  so  vast  and  varied  an  empire  as  this  argues 
a  breadth  and  activity  of  thought  of  the  most  astounding  character. 
Nowhere  outside  of  astronomy  do  we  find  signs  of  anything  like  such 
mighty  rushes  and  battles  and  victories  of  thought  and  plan  and  skill,  as 
appear  in  the  glorious  systems  that  wheel  their  ordered  and  enduring 
pomp  through  the  nightly  heavens.  Lo,  here  is  One  who  is  at  home  in 
the  vastest  affairs,  whose  congenial  element  is  stupendous  achievement, 
whose  thoughts  can  go  and  come  from  star  to  star  and  from  zenith  to 
nadir  as  easily  as  our  wings  can  go  from  bush  to  bush  !  Lo,  an  execu- 
tive faculty  equal  to  any  emergency  or  breadth  of  application  !  Lo,  end- 
less faculty  for  detail  as  well  as  for  broad  superintendence  !  Lo,  powers 
so  elastic  that  they  never  tire,  so  far-reaching  that  nothing  lies  outside  of 
their  orbit,  so  individualizing  that  the  mote  in  the  sunbeam  is  no  more 
overlooked  than  the  sun  itself  !  It  is  a  great  throne  that  looks  down  upon 
us  from  the  sky  ;  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  the  King  who  founded  and  filU  it. 

The  power  to  produce  something  out  of  nothing  by  a  mere  act  of  will 
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means  a  power  to  annihilate  as  well  as  create  all  things  conceivable.  Snch 
a  power  is  unspeakably  grand.  It  casts  all  other  powers  into  the  shade. 
It  puts  all  things  within  the  grasp  of  its  possessor.  It  is  itself  condensed 
omnipotence. 

People  who  believe  in  God  as  the  Frainer  of  nature,  almost  or  qoite 
without  exception,  also  believe  in  Him  as  the  Creator  of  the  various 
elements  that  compose  nature.  When  does  one  get  his  most  impressive 
conception  of  creative  power  ?  Is  it  not  when  he  includes  in  his  view  not 
merely  the  single  grain  of  sand  that  he  happens  to  hold  in  his  hand, 
bat  that  vast  host  of  atoms  which  compose  the  shining  astronomical 
realm  ?  Though  the  power  that  can  produce  a  single  atom  out  of  nothing 
by  mere  willing,  is  clearly  quite  as  great  as  that  which  can  smite  the 
deserts  of  space  into  solar  systems,  yet  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  two  in  power  to  rouse  and  impress  the  imagination.  The  one  con- 
ception gives  us  only  the  sublime  in  cause  ;  the  other  adds  to  this  the 
sablime  of  a  vast  and  glorious  effect.  We  have  two  sublimities  instead  of 
one  just  aa  soon  as  we  lift  our  eyes  from  the  dust  at  our  feet  to  the  star- 
dost  over  our  heads. 

Then  think  of  the  great  natural  forces  revealed  in  our  outlook  on  the 
stracture  and  processes  of  the  astronomical  earth  and  heavens.  The 
thmiders  and  lightnings  in  their  might,  the  winds  and  waves  at  their  best, 
the  uplift  that  sets  mountains  and  continents  on  their  high  places,  the 
fires  that  lap  up  forests  and  cities  in  an  hour  and  turn  the  toughest  metals 
into  fluids  and  vapors,  the  forces  implied  in  the  annual  output  of  vegetable 
life  as  well  as  in  tornadoes,  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes — these  are  very 
impressive,  but  not  «o  impressive  as  the  forces  implied  in  the  rush  of 
comets  and  planets,  in  the  fierce  disturbances  seen  in  the  photosphere  of 
the  sun,  in  the  sweep  of  a  system  of  millions  of  huge  worlds  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  miles  an  hour,  above  all  in  the  mm  of  the  dynamics  included  in 
the  universe  system  sweeping  at  about  the  same  inconceivable  rate  around 
its  centre  of  gravity.  What  a  Powkr  must  He  be  who  could  originate, 
harness,  and  keep  well  in  hand  such  terrible  forces  !  **  The  thunder  of 
His  power  who  can  understand  !" — ^how  natural  such  a  thought  to  a 
reasonable  astronomer  as  he  looks  forth  from  his  XJraniberg  on  the 
prodigious  stellar  movements. 

The  idea  of  the  eternity  of  God  is  not  an  easy  one  to  master  ;  indeed, 
what  being  short  of  God  Himself  has  ever  compassed  it  ?  But  some  get 
a  krger  and  more  vivid  conception  of  it  than  others.  Other  things  being 
equal,  none  are  likely  to  get  so  large  and  just  a  conception  as  those  who 
have  striven  with  the  mighty  astronomical  periods,  whose  thoughts  have 
climbed  as  by  a  ladder  from  the  year  of  the  earth  to  the  year  of  Neptune, 
^rom  the  year  of  Neptune  to  that  of  our  sun,  from  that  of  our  sun  to  the 
hmidreds  of  millions  of  years  that  circnmscribe  the  ebb  and  flow  of  some 
BtelUr  perturbations.  Wider  and  wider  grows  our  horizon  as  we  ascend, 
iQitil  at  last  from  the  highest  rung  of  all  we  see— never  so  far,  never  so 
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far.  What  are  the  lives  of  men,  of  nations,  of  dispensations  compared 
with  such  a  mighty  round  of  vons  ?  The  great  thought  crowds  outward 
the  elastic  walls  of  the  imagination.  The  successive  flights  of  conception 
strengthen  our  wings.  We  begin  to  understand  what  the  Everlasting  is 
like.  Its  representative  is  before  us.  Its  spell  is  upon  us.  The  roar  of 
its  boundless  ocean  is  in  our  ears,  and  its  surf  is  spraying  in  our  faces. 
We  uncover,  we  bend  low  ;  for  are  we  not  at  last  in  the  presence  of  the 
eternity  of  God  ? 


III.— THE    SECRETS     OF    THE    EFFECTIVE    TREATMENT    OF 

THEMES. 

Bt  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  propose  to  treat  the  subject  of  spiritual  homiletics.  There  are  some 
things  at  the  outset  that  may  be  taken  for  granted.  A  sermon  is  plainly  a 
product,  not  of  the  mind  of  man  only,  but  of  the  mind  of  man  in  contact  with 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  truth  of  God.  In  1  Corinthians  ii. ,  we  have  some 
moot  valuable  and  important  hints  on  the  subject  of  preaching.  We  are  there 
taught  that  the  natural  man — even  the  princeliest  intellect  and  philosophical 
wisdom — ^is  still  incapable  of  receiving  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  be- 
cause they  are  spiritually  discerned  ;  and  Paul  says  that  **  we  have  received 
the  Spirit  which  is  of  God  that  we  may  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given 
to  ns  of  God,  which  things  also  we  speak  not  in  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual,"  which  latter  phrase  maybe  interpreted  to  mean, 
expressing  spiritual  conceptions  in  spiritual  terms,  or  interpreting  spiritual 
truths  to  spiritual  faculties. 

Although  this  was  undoubtedly  written  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
inspired  writings,  the  principle  we  regard  as  fundamental  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  proper  sermon,  and  upon  this  subject  we  now  design  to  expatiate. 

The  most  spiritual  preachers,  and  the  most  effective,  have  observed  seven 
great  secrets  of  effectiveness  : 

I.  Simplicity  of  treatment. 

II.  Close  adherence  to  the  text. 

ni.  The  full  presentation  of  the  truth. 

The  sword  of  the  truth  is  two  edged.  It  has  an  edge  of  law  and  an  edge 
of  grace,  and  they  combine  to  make  it  powerful. 

IV.  The  enforcement  of  supernatural  truth  by  the  analogies  of  natural 
law. 

V.  The  use  of  illustrations  apt  and  telling. 

VI.  The  constant  progress  toward  a  climax. 

VH.  The  tone  of  deep  spirituality,  which  again  involves  two  or  three 
things  :  First,  a  thorough  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  there- 
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fore  a  certain  positiveness  bom  of  conviction  ;  not  Yea  and  Nay,  but  Yea  ; 
not  defensive  preaching,  but  offensive  ;  not  destructive  of  error  only,  but 
constnictive  of  the  truth  ;  consisting  not  of  negations,  but  of  positions. 

In  our  own  conception  of  spiritual  preaching  we  are  constrained  to  go 
beyond  all  of  these,  and  will  endeavor  to  give  a  lucid  expression  to  the 
thought  which  we  desire  to  present.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  an  inspired 
book,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  Ls  the  indwelling  Spirit  in  the  believer.  All  true 
insight  into  the  Book  hangs  on  the  unveiling  of  the  eyes  to  behold  won- 
drous things  in  the  Word.  If  these  premises  be  true,  then  it  follows  that 
the  greatest  help  in  the  preparation  of  sermons  is  a  prayerful,  humble, 
devout  meditation  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  which  the  spiritual  eye  shall 
be  unveiled  and  enabled  to  behold  the  wondrous  things.  Moreover,  every 
text  of  Scripture  is  a  Divine  gem,  and  it  is  a  gem  which  is  cut  into  facets 
upon  the  wheel  of  the  Spirit.  As  we  need  therefore  to  turn  a  piece  of  spar 
around  in  order  to  get  the  angle  at  which  it  reveals  its  beautiful  colors, 
and  as  a  diamond  with  many  facets  must  be  seen  at  every  angle  to  appre- 
ciate its  brilliance,  so  a  text  of  Scripture  must  be  turned  about  in  the 
process  of  meditation  and  looked  at  from  every  point  of  view  before  its 
wonderful  radiance  is  fully  perceived.  The  most  effective  preachers  may 
be  challenged,  therefore,  to  say  whether  they  have  not  found  that  immer- 
sion in  the  Scriptures,  with  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  alike  for  instruc- 
tion and  unction,  has  been  the  secret  of  their  highest  pulpit  power.  As 
John  AFNeil,  of  London,  says,  **  The  true  preacher  prays  and  meditates 
on  the  Scriptures  until  he  hoi  a  vision,  and  he  never  preaches  until  he  gets 
the  vision." 

For  ourselves,  we  feel  constrained  to  bear  our  witness  that  no  amount  of 
study  of  commentaries  or  of  any  other  form  of  human  product  has  been  of 
such  help  as  the  spiritual,  devotional  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  orig- 
inal tongues,  carefully  noting  every  word  and  phrase,  case  of  a  noun, 
mood  and  tense,  number  and  person  of  a  verb,  and  the  relations  of  clauses 
and  phrases  and  words  to  each  other.  Prayer  for  insight  into  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  supreme  regard  for  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  will  lead  to  a  com- 
parative indifference  as  to  mere  literary  or  so-called  **homiletic"  com- 
pleteness, and  will  tend  to  raise  one  above  the  atmosphere  of  criticism. 

The  highest  kind  of  homiletic  analysis  is  not  an  invention,  but  a  discov- 
«7  ;  not  the  product  of  ingenuity,  but  the  result  of  illumination.  It  would 
be  well,  therefore,  if  preachers  would  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  As 
Professor  Drummond  has  said  :  **  There  is  an  intellectual  covetousness 
abroad,  a  haste  to  be  wise,  which,  like  the  haste  to  be  rich,  leads  men  to 
speculate  upon  indifferent  securities  ;  and  theology  must  not  be  bound  up 
with  such  speculations." 

We  feel  tempted  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the  effect  of  personal  and 
pi^yerful  meditation  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  though  it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  may  not  select  the  best  illustrations  which  further  thought  might 
;  to  our  minds.     For  example,  in  Genesis  xlii.  21,  wo  read  :  '*  We  are 
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verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  when  he  besought  us  and  we  would  not  hear  ;  therefore  is  this  dista'ess 
come  upon  us/*  Careful  meditation  will  show  here  the  threefold  basis  of 
natural  retribution  : 

I.  Memory  :  "  We  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  when  he  besought  us  and 
we  would  not  hear." 

II.  Conscience  :  **  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother." 

III.  Reason  :  **  Therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us." 

Take  another  example  :  Our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer  (John  xvii.).  A 
careful  study  will  show  that  there  are  four  forms  of  prepositions  which 
here  reveal  our  Lord's  conception  of  the  relation  of  believers  to  the  world. 

I.  They  are  in  the  world  ; 

II.  They  are  not  of  the  world  ; 

III.  They  are  chosen  out  o/*the  world  ; 

IV.  They  are  sent  into  the  world. 

These  four  prepositional  forms  leave  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Again 
in  this  chapter  we  shall  find  a  progress  of  doctrine  that  does  not  at  first 
reveal  itself  : 

I.  Separation. 

n.  Sanctity. 

m.  Unity. 

IV.  Glory. 

Nothing  can  be  added,  nothing  can  be  subtracted  ;  neither  can  the  order 
of  these  four  be  changed. 

Again,  John  iii.  16,  is  a  most  familiar  passage  of  Scripture  :  **  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

I  am  sure  that  I  had  preached  upon  this  text  almost  fifty  times  before  I 
ever  discovered  the  relation  of  the  different  words  which  compose  this 
text.  After  a  prolonged  meditation  upon  it,  it  occurred  to  my  mind  that 
there  were  in  this  text  ten  prominent  words  : 

God — Loved — World — Gave^ — Son — Whosoever  —  Believeth  — Perish — 
Have — Life. 

On  further  meditation  it  also  occurred  to  me,  as  by  a  flash  of  illumina- 
tion, that  these  naturally  divided  themselves  into  five  groups  of  two  each. 

There  were  two  of  them  that  had  to  do  with  the  persons  of  the  Godhead : 
God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son. 

There  were  two  that  described  the  Divine  attitude:  "Loved"  and 
"Gave." 

There  were  two  that  described  the  objects  of  this  love :  **  World"  and 
**  Wliosoever."  Both  of  them  universal  terms,  but  one  collective  and 
thp  other  distributive. 

There  were  two  that  intimated  man^s  activity :  **  Believe"  and  **  Have." 

There  were  two  that  represented  the  extremes  of  destiny  :  **  Perish"  and 
"  Life." 
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This  is  no  invention.  These  words  were  there,  and  sustained  this  rela- 
tion, though  it  might  have  been  previously  undiscovered  by  any  other 
reader. 

We  might  venture  another  illustration  from  Psalm  li. ,  where  a  series  of 
adjectives  may  be  found  which  carry  our  thoughts  Idgher  and  higher  till 
we  reach  a  climax  : 

Clean — Right — Holy — Free. 

There  are  manifestly  four  levels  of  life  : 

L  Sm; 

n.  Rightness,  or  obedience  to  conscience  ; 

in.  Holiness,  or  the  love  of  right  for  its  own  sake,  and  from  Rvmpathy 
with  God. 

IV.  Freedom,  or  the  sense  of  privilege  in  doing  and  suffering  the  will 
of  Grod,  rising  above  law  to  love  and  joy. 

Again,  in  Romans  viii.  we  have  a  marvellous  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  truths  which  centralize  about  the  conception  of  the  privileges 
of  God^s  sans.  There  are  ten  prominent  conceptions,  which  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  :  First,  those  which  pertain  to  child  life  ;  and  sec- 
ond, those  which  pertain  to  family  life,  or  the  position  of  the  child  in  the 
family. 

First,  as  to  child  life,  we  have  life  itself  :  walking,  talking,  access  to  God 
in  prayer,  and  adoption  (adoptio,  Latin)  or  the  attainment  of  majority. 
Second,  as  to  family  life  :  First,  heredity,  implying,  of  course,  conformity 
to  the  Father's  likeness  ;  second,  harmony,  or  the  convergence  of  all 
household  provision  in  the  well-being  of  each  member  ;  third,  discipline, 
inclading  education  and  correction  ;  fourth,  liberty,  or  a  growth  toward 
freedom  from  restraint ;  fifth,  heirship,  or  the  final  inheritance  in  God. 

The  student  of  this  chapter  finds  these  things  here  awaiting  discovery. 

These,  however  imperfect  as  illustrations,  will  serve  perhaps  to  show  the 
meaning  of  what  we  have  said.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  wherever 
this  method  of  preparing  sermons  is  followed,  there  comes  to  be  an  essen- 
tially  original  and  individual  element  in  the  product,  for  the  humblest  be- 
liever may  strike  some  beauty  in  thought,  or  in  its  relations,  or  both, 
which  has  hitherto  been  unveiled  to  no  other  believer.  Hence  there  enters 
into  preaching  of  this  sort  a  peculiar  personal  element,  which  reminds  us 
of  what  Buffon  says  in  his  fine  definition  of  style  :  ^*  Le  styhy  c^est 
Vhomme,^^  the  man  with  all  his  spiritual  knowledge,  habits,  and  attain- 
ments, enters  vitally  into  every  sermon  constructed  upon  this  pattern. 
Moreover,  personal  attainments  in  holiness  and  in  sympathy  with  God  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  clearness  of  apprehension  as  well  as  the  effective 
presentation  of  spiritual  truth.  A  man  who  lingers  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  closet  and  obtains  there  his  insight  into  the  Scriptures,  will  carry  the 
atmosphere  of  the  closet  with  him  into  his  pulpit — a  tone  of  personal  syin- 
pathy  with  God. 

There  will  also  be  personal  sympathy  between  himself  and  the  souls  to 
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which  he  preaches  by  the  unveiling  to  him  of  human  need,  in  the  unveil- 
ing of  his  own.  As  the  high  priest  bore  in  two  places  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  the  onyx  stones  which  clasped  the  two  parts  of  the 
ephod  over  his  shoulders,  and  on 'the  breastplate  upon  his  bosom,  a  true 
preacher  will  bear  his  hearers  on  his  shoulder  in  supporting  their  burdens, 
and  on  his  bosom  in  his  cherishing  love  for  theh*  souls,  and  as  there  will 
be  personal  sympathy  by  contact  with  the  hearer,  there  will  be  a  still 
higher  personal  sympathy  by  contact  with  God.  He  will  become  an  am- 
bassador representing  God  in  a  human  court,  and  because  he  speaks  and 
acts  within  the  limits  of  his  instructions  he  will  be  conscious  that  his  words 
carry  the  weight  and  the  authority  of  the  government  which  he  represents. 
He  will  speak  as  becomes  the  oracles  of  God. 

The  writer  confesses  that  he  feels  the  greatest  solicitude  for  a  revival  of 
this  kind  of  preaching  in  the  modem  pulpit.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
essay,  or  oration,  or  lecture  style  of  modem  discourse.  There  is  too  little 
of  the  conscious  identification  of  the  preacher  with  God.  To  get  one's 
sermons,  themes,  and  treatment,  from  the  illumining  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  beget  a  marvellous  intrepidity.  Such  a  preacher  is  bound  to 
speak  the  truth.     With  Neptune's  pilot  he  will  say  : 

'*  You  may  sink  mo  or  you  may  save  me. 
But  I  will  hold  my  rudder  true  •/* 

or,  like  Curran  in  his  defense  of  Bond,  when  he  heard  the  clatter  of  the 
arms  of  his  threatening  antagonists  in  the  court,  he  said  :  **  You  may 
assassinate  me,  but  you  cannot  intimidate  me. ' ' 

Such  a  preacher  will  be  likely  to  be  a  man  of  exceptional  parity.  The 
mind,  which  is  the  channel  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  inflowing,  and  the  tongue, 
which  is  the  channel  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  outflowing,  will  not  be  likely  to 
be  given  over  to  the  control  of  impure  thoughts  or  even  the  coarse  and 
gross  forms  of  jesting  in  speech.  Such  preaching  is  bom  only  of  prayer. 
It  has,  like  General  Gordon,  its  morning  signal.  It  is  told  of  him  that 
during  his  journey  in  the  Soudan  country,  each  morning  for  half  an  hour 
there  lay  outside  his  tent  a  white  handkerchief.  The  whole  camp  knew 
what  it  meant,  and  treated  the  little  signal  with  highest  respect.  No  foot 
crossed  the  threshold  while  that  little  guard  kept  watch.  The  roost  press- 
ing message  waited  for  delivery,  and  even  matters  of  life  and  death,  until 
the  little  signal  was  withdrawn.  God  and  Gordon  were  in  communion. 
The  man  that  wants  to  preach  with  power  must  have  his  times  alone  with 
God.  If  he  wants  to  be  a  distributing  reservoir  he  must  become  a  receiv- 
ing reservoir.  If  he  wants  to  prevail  with  man  he  must  leara,  first  of  all, 
to  prevail  with  God.  Such  preachers  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  a  Divine 
energy.  They  will  not  count  their  life  dear  unto  themselves.  Their  love 
will  seek,  not  limits,  but  outlets,  and  they  will  renew  their  strength  in 
waiting  upon  God.  Oh  for  a  new  era  of  preaching  that  is  biblical  in  the 
highest  sense  and  spiritual  in  the  grandest  sense,  because  not  only  identi- 
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fied  with  a  spiritual  character  and  life,  but  because  it  is  essentially  a 
spiritual  product — a  product  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  indwelling  and  out- 
working! 


IV.— AX   HISTORICAL  STUDY   OF  HELL. 

Part  I. — Ethnic  Opinions. 

By  William  W.  McLanb,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Nkw  Havkn,  Conn. 

Tub  English  word  hell,  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  root  tulan^  to 
helty  to  hide  or  to  conceal,  meant,  originally,  a  hidden  place.  Hell  came, 
therefore,  to  be  applied  to  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  was  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  ilieol  and  the  Greek  hadtiy  which  are  translated 
by  it  in  the  received  version  of  the  English  Bible.  Hell,  subsequently, 
came  to  be  limited,  in  popular  language,  to  that  department  of  hade^  in 
which  the  wicked  are,  and  to  designate  both  the  place  and  the  state  of 
punishment  for  the  wicked  after  death.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  hell  is  used  in  the  present  paper.  There  was  a  time  when  the  char- 
acter of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  which  consisted  of  torments  of 
body  and  pains  of  soul,  was  clearly  conceived  by  the  clergy  and  confidently 
believed  by  the  laity.  There  has  been,  within  recent  years,  a  reaction 
from  belief  in  the  definite  punishment  of  hell  which,  not  many  years  since, 
was  preached  from  the  pulpit,  and  believed  by  the  people.  If  one  may 
judge  from  the  sermons  which  are  now  published,  there  is  either  a  strange 
silence  or  a  vague  indefiniteness  of  teaching  in  respect  of  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  on  the  part  of  the  pulpit ;  there  is,  undoubtedly,  uncertainty 
and  absence  of  connction  on  the  same  subject  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Women  of  Christian  character,  intellectual  culture,  and  high  social  position 
complain,  saying  :  **  This  subject  is  left  so  painfully  hazy  in  most  of  our 
pulpits  ;"  or  **  I  do  not  know  what  the  Church  teaches  or  what  I  am  mp- 
posed  to  believe  upon  such  points.*'  Men  of  intelligence  and  infiuence 
say  :  **  I  wish  ministers  would  preach  more  definitely  upon  the  matter  of 
punishment.''  And,  on  the  other  hand,  some  conscientious,  honest,  truth- 
loving  ministers  say  :  **  I  am  an  agnostic  ;"  or,  **  My  views  have  not  yet 
crystallized  ;"  or,  **  Honestly,  I  do  not  know  what  I  do  now  believe  on 
tbe  lino  of  future  punishment."  These  cases  are  not  imaginary,  nor  are 
tbey  confined  to  one  section  of  country,  nor  to  one  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. They  are  indicative  not  of  loss  of  faith,  but  of  an  abandonment  of 
some  former  forms  of  belief  and  the  absence  of  definite  opinions  in  their 
pUce.  This  fact  should  be  perceived  and  admitted.  The  time  has  come 
when  Christian  men,  and  especially  Christian  ministers,  should  grapple 
with  the  subject  of  hell — that  is,  with  the  doom  of  wicked  men — and 
shoold  continue  the  study  of  it  until  they  have  and  hold  some  distinct  and 
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positive  doctrine  which  is  capable  of  being  preached.  The  reply  may  be 
made  that  that  unto  which  men  are  saved  is  the  main  subject  of  preaching, 
and  the  principal  motive  in  drawing  men  to  Christ.  But  so  long  as  it  is 
true  that  **  they  who  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are 
sick, ' '  so  long  will  it  be  true  that  tinful  men  will  not  feel  their  need  of  a 
Saviour  until  they  are  convinced  that  sin  is  something  whose  consequences 
are  to  be  dreaded,  and,  if  possible,  escaped. 

A  scriptural  study  of  hell  is  what  is  most  needed.  A  scientific  study  of 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  punishment,  so  far  as  these  principles  are 
revealed  in  nature  and  in  human  life,  would  be  profitable.  An  historical 
study  of  the  subject  will  be  helpful  in  furnishing  data  from  which  the 
natural  instincts  and  the  fundamental  convictions  of  men  may  be  deter, 
mined.  It  will  also  furnish  data  which  may  enable  the  student  to  deter- 
mine whether  extra-biblical  views  and  opinions  have  helped  to  form  doc- 
trinal beliefs  upon  this  subject  in  the  past  or  in  the  present.  For  these 
reasons,  this  and  two  following  papers,  the  result  of  patient  research,  are 
offered  to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  such  students  as  may  welcome  any 
aid  or  light  upon  this  problem.  The  facts  given  have  been  gathered  from 
the  best  authorities,  and  are,  mainly,  such  as  are  agreed  upon  by  those 
authorities.  A  brief  list  of  the  principal  books  and  authors  consulted  will 
be  appended  to  this  article  for  the  information  of  such  readers  as  may  have 
the  time  and  the  inclination  to  investigate  these  questions  for  themselves, 
and  for  the  assurance  of  such  as  have  not  the  time  for  personal  investiga- 
tion, of  the  reliability  of  the  statements  made  in  this  paper. 

The  first  facts  which  come  under  consideration  in  an  historical  study  of 
hell  are  ethnic  opinions — that  is  to  say,  the  opinions  of  races  or  tribes  of 
men  whose  beliefs  have  not  formed  a  place  in  any  great  or  widely  spread 
religion  of  the  world. 

"  Few,*'  says  Mr.  Tylor,  **  who  will  give  their  minds  to  master  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  savage  religion  will  ever  again  think  it  ridiculous  or  the 
knowledge  of  it  superfluous  to  the  rest  of  mankind."  What,  then,  have 
barbarous  or  savage  men  thought  of  the  future  if  they  have  thought  of  it 
at  all  ?  Especially,  what  have  they  thought  of  the  future  of  such  as,  in 
their  judgment,  are  wicked  men  ? 

I.  The  first  fact  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  prevalence  of  belief 
in  a  future  life.  The  statement  has  been  made  by  some  writers  that  cer- 
tain primitive  tribes  have  been  found  without  religion  and  without  faith  in 
a  future  life.  This  claim  has  been  admitted  by  such  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Lubbock.  There  are  some  facts,  however,  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
which  modify  the  statements  upon  which  the  claim  rests,  and  render  its 
truthfulness  doubtful,  (a)  The  proof  is  largely  negative.  Certain  travel- 
lers or  missionaries  have  found,  or  think  they  have  found,  no  religion  in  a 
tribe  of  savage  men,  and  affirm  that  the  tribe  has  no  religion.  They  say, 
as  Le  Vaillant  says  of  the  Hottentots  :  **  I  have  found  no  trace  of  re- 
ligion" (**  Je  n^y  ai  vu  aucune  trace  de  religion''').    Religious  opinions  and 
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feelings,  however,  are  among  the  last  things  which  men  reveal  to  strangers. 
A  case  was  discovered  in  Vancouver's  Island,  where  the  natives  had  care- 
foUy  concealed  their  religion.     Negative  testimony  must  be  taken  with  a 
degree  of  allowance,  and  where  positive  statement  is  opposed  to  it,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  truth  is  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  positive  testimony. 
(i)  Certain  facts  admitted  by  men  who  deny  religious  belief  or  faith  in  a  future 
life  to  some  tribes  contradict  that  denial.     Don  Felix  de  Azara,  who  lived 
long  in  Paraguay,  and  who  says  the  natives  **  had  no  established  form  of 
government  nor  any  idea  of  religion,"  says,  also,  that  they  bury  arms  and 
clothing  with  their  dead,  and  have  some  idea  of  a  future  life.     The  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  who  are  classed  among  those  who  have  no 
belief  in  a  future  life,  are  afraid  to  pronounce  the  name  of  a  deceased  per- 
son lest  he  should  rise  from  dark  oblivion.     The  Hottentots,  among  whom 
Le  Vaillant  says  that  he  found  no  religion,  are  said,  by  others,  to  have  a 
religion  which  centres  in  a  Supreme  Being  who  is  little  else  than  a  deified 
chieftain,  and  to  believe  in  a  future  life,  and  to  fear  the  return  of  spirits. 
The  Australians  also,  who  have  been  claimed  to  be  without  religion,  ascribe 
disease  to  the  influence  of  Budyah  ;  leave  honey,  when  they  rob  wild 
bees,  for  Buddai ;  and  sometimes  sacrifice  young  girls  to  propitiate  an 
evil  divinity.     The  Tasmanians,  a  branch  of  the  Negroid  race  in  Aus- 
tralasia, according    to    Dove,   have   moral    ideas  "  peculiarly  dark  and 
meagre,"  and,  according  to  Widowson,  "  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being."     But  the  testimony  of  Leigh,  Milligan,  and  Backhouse 
is  to  the  effect  that  they  **  believe  in  two  spirits,  one  good  and  the  other 
evil,  in  guardian  angels  or  spirits,  and  have  some  vague  idea  of  future 
existence."     Such  facts   greatly  modify  any  sweeping  statement  which 
may  have  been  made  concerning  the  absence  of  religion  or  of  faith  in  a 
future  life  among  primitive  men.     That  there  are  individual  savages  with- 
out any  religion  and  without  any  faith  in  a  future  life  can  scarcely  be 
doubted ;  that  some  low  tribes  composed  of  such  men  may  have  been 
found  is  possible. 

But  the  almost  universal  belief  among  primitive  tribes  in  spirits,  good 
»nd  evil,  the  well-nigh  universal  hope  in  another  life  after  the  present  one, 
and  the  opinion  that  the  souls,  the  maneSj  of  ancestors  live  after  death  are 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  belief  in  a  future  life  among  men, 
even  among  men  who  have  no  conception  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  no  formu- 
lated faith  and  no  religious  ritual.  A  careful,  comprehensive,  and  candid 
exammation  of  the  most  trustworthy  testimony  upon  this  subject  will  be 
likely  to  lead  most  men  to  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Tylor  reaches.  He 
says  :  "  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  immense  mass  of  accessible  evi- 
dence, we  have  to  admit  that  the  belief  in  spiritual  beings  appears  among 
all  low  races  with  whom  we  have  obtained  to  a  thoroughly  intimate 
acquaintance.  Looking  at  the  religions  of  the  lower  races  as  a  whole,  we 
shall,  at  least,  not  be  ill  advised  in  taking  as  one  of  its  general  and  principal 
elements  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  future  life." 
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II.  The  second  fact  worthy  of  conidderation  is  that  belief  in  a  fatare 
life  is  not  necessarily  nor  always  belief  in  an  eternal  life.  The  facts  already 
cited  discredit  any  statement  like  the  following  of  Letoomean,  who  says  : 
*'  According  to  the  feeble  intelligence  of  the  primitive  man,  death  is  com- 
plete ;  the  idea  of  the  continuance  of  the  personality  is  generally  incon- 
ceivable. *'  The  careful  and  candid  student  must  distinguish  between  a 
future  life  and  an  eternal  life.  Mr.  Tylor,  who  certainly  seems  to  grant 
all  that  will  prove  belief  in  future  existence  on  the  part  of  primitive  men, 
says  :  "It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  lower  psychology  entertains  at  all  an 
absolute  conception  of  immortality  ;  for  past  and  future  fade  soon  into 
ntter  vagueness  as  the  savage  mind  quits  the  present  to  explore  them.*' 
This  is  illustrated  by  an  observation  of  Du  Chaillu  :  "  Ask  a  negro  about 
the  spirit  of  his  father  or  brother  who  died  yesterday,  and  he  is  full  of 
terror.  Ask  him  where  is  the  spirit  of  his  great-grandfather  ;  he  says  he 
does  not  know  ;  it  is  done.''  "  Far  from  a  life  after  death  being  held  by 
all  men  as  the  destiny  of  all  men,  whole  classes  are  excluded  from  it.'' 
The  continuance  of  a  man  after  death  may  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of 
the  gods  ;  it  may  depend  upon  the  caste  to  which  he  belongs  ;  it  may  de- 
pend upon  the  character  of  his  death.  "  A  mild  and  un warlike  tribe  of 
Guatemala  were  persuaded  that  to  die  by  any  other  than  a  natural  death 
was  to  forfeit  all  hope  of  life  hereafter."  "  In  the  Tonga  (or  Friendly) 
Islands,  the  future  life  was  a  privilege  of  caste  ;  the  chiefs  and  higher 
orders  were  to  pass  to  the  happy  land  of  Boluta  ;  the  lower  ranks  were 
believed  to  be  endowed  only  with  souls  that  died  with  their  bodies."  The 
belief  in  a  future  state  is  said  to  be  universal  in  Fiji ;  but  their  supersti- 
tious notions  border  on  transmigration,  and  sometimes  teach  an  eventual 
annihilation.  The  Greenlanders  believed  it  possible  for  the  soul  to  come 
to  hurt,  and  to  die  the  other  death  where  there  is  nothing  left.  According 
to  the  conception  of  primitive  tribes,  the  "  shade*''  or  soul  of  the  dead  man 
may  be  destroyed  on  its  way  to  the  spirit  land  ;  it  may  be  killed  afresh  in 
battle  ;  it  may  be  brought  to  a  violent  end  ;  it  may  be  doomed  to  death 
by  the  gods  ;  it  may  come  in  safety  to  the  spirit  world  ;  it  may  be  wel- 
comed by  the  gods  ;  it  may  enjoy  a  future  life.  There  is,  however,  in 
some  cases,  "  a  tacit  supposition  that  the  second  life  is  after  a  time  ended 
by  a  second  and  final  death." 

III.  A  third  fact  to  be  noted  is  th^t,  in  the  opinion  of  many  nations, 
the  future  is  simply  a  continuance  or  a  reproduction  of  the  present  life. 
"  Savage  descriptions  of  the  next  world  are  such  absolute  copies  of  this 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  whether  the  dead  are  or  are  not  thought 
of  as  having  bodies  like  the  living."  Among  certain  South  American 
tribes,  the  second  life  was  conceived  of  as  an  unvaried  continuance  of  the 
first  one,  death  being  merely  one  of  the  accidents  of  life.  Similar  ideas 
are  found  among  North  American  Indians.  The  Creeks  believed  they 
would  go  after  death  to  a  place  where  "  game  is  plenty,  and  com  grows 
all  the  year  round,  and  springs  of  pure  water  are  never  dried  up."     The 
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Oomancbes  hoped  to  reach  prairies  where  ^'  bofEaloes  are  always  abundant 
and  faf  The  Algonqnins  believed  that  the  soul  passes  at  death  into 
darkness ;  that  it  wapders  through  plains  and  across  streams  subject  to 
all  the  incidents  of  this  life  ;  that  it  finds  every  species  of  sensual  trial 
which  renders  the  place  not  a  heaven  of  rest,  but  another  experimental 
world  much  like  the  present  one.  The  natives  of  Fiji  believed  the  future 
woiid  to  be  similar  to  the  present  both  in  its  conditions  and  its  mode  of 
life.  "The  Tasmanians,"  according  to  West,  "anticipated  in  another 
world  the  full  enjoyment  of  what  they  coveted  in  this."  In  the  conception 
of  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  heaven  partakes  much  of  the  character 
of  earth,  *'  the  cocoanuts  and  the  bread-fruits  are  fine  in  quality,  and 
80  abundant  in  quantity  as  never  to  be  exhausted." 

IV.  A  fourth  fact  to  be  noted,  and  which  is  directly  connected  with  the 
fact  just  stated,  is  that  many  tribes  suppose  that  the  distinctions  among 
men  which  exist  in  the  present  life  will  exist  in  the  future  life  ;  and  the 
same  causes  and  conditions  which  determine  these  distinctions  here  will 
determine  them  there.  Whatever  confers  pleasure  or  power  or  rank  in  this 
world  will  confer  it  in  the  other  world.  "  Earthly  conditions  carry  on 
their  contrasts  into  the  changed  world  after  death.  Thus  a  man's  condi- 
tion after  death  will  be  a  result  of  rather  than  a  compensation  or  retribu- 
tion for  his  condition  during  life. "  The  chiefs  will  have  the  chief  place  ; 
the  warriors  will  win  wars  ;  the  strong  will  be  superior  to  the  weak  ;  they 
who  have  been  servants  of  men  here  will  be  servants  hereafter.  Among 
the  Sandwich  Islanders,  servitude  was  the  lot  of  the  conmion  people  in  this 
life,  and  no  hope  enlivened  their  souls  for  the  future.  They  believed  that 
in  the  lower  world  darkness  prevailed,  and  lizards  and  butterflies  were  the 
only  diet.  From  this  dreary  world  and  from  this  darkness,  however,  the 
chiefs  were  delivered,  and  were  conducted  by  a  god  to  a  place  in  the 
heavens  where  it  was  supposed  their  rulers  dwelt  after  death.  The  creed 
of  the  Tongans  represents  deceased  persons  as  organized  after  the  system 
of  ranks  existing  in  Tonga.  The  same  is  true,  at  least  in  the  main,  of 
some  African  tribes.  **  The  Neo-Caledonian  believes  in  a  paradise  where 
after  death  all  the  men  of  his  race  will  come  without  distinction  of  moral 
▼alor."  Many  Indians  who  honor  strength  and  skill  believe  that  good 
honters  and  warriors  shall  hunt  after  death  on  the  prairies  of  eternal  spring. 
The  Greenlanders  believe  that  the  men  who  have  been  valiant  workers  come 
to  the  happy  land  of  Torngarruk,  the  Great  Spirit.  Such  tribes,  therefore, 
cannot  be  said  to  rest  the  idea  of  future  good  or  ill  upon  moral  grounds, 
except  so  far  as,  in  their  judgment,  superior  strength  and  skill,  courage  and 
power,  possessions  and  rank,  may  be  regarded  as  evidences  or  concomitants 
of  virtue  or  of  moral  valor.  This  is  the  only  ground,  as  regards  many 
tribes  of  the  lowest  range  of  religious  culture,  upon  which  the  claim  may 
be  based  that  the  destiny  of  the  soul  after  death  turns  on  a  morally  judi- 
cial system  of  reward  and  punishment. 

y.  A  fifth  fact  worthy  to  be  observed  and  noted  is  that  the  idea  of 
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fatore  reward  and  panisbment  based  upon  moral  grounds,  wbicb  is  found 
in  a  cmde  state  among  some  of  tbe  lowest  tribes  of  mankind,  becomes 
more  and  more  distinct  as  tribes  rise  in  tbe  scale  of  intelligence  and  mond- 
ity,  and  is  definitely  believed  by  many  of  tbem.     Tbe  conception  of  guilt 
and  belief  in  desert  of  punisbment  is  foand  even  in  some  of  tbe  low  tribes 
of  tbe  buman  race.     Tbe  New  Zealanders  believed  tbat  tbeir  evil  deeds 
were  pnnisbed  in  tbis  world,  not  in  tbe  next ;  but  even  tbey  bave  tbe  con- 
ception of  guilt  and  of  punisbment.     Tbe  natives  of  West  Africa  are  said 
to  believe  tbat  criminals  wbo  escape  panisbment  bere  will  receive  it  in  the 
future  life  and  in  tbe  next  world.     Tbis  idea  of  retribution  based  on  moral 
grounds  exists  among  tbe  more  intelligent  nations.     Tbe  natives  of  Guate- 
mala believed  in  future  punisbment.     Tbeir  descriptions  of  bell  given  in 
Ximenez's  **  Indian  Cbronicle«,"  are  very  grotesque.     *'  In  tbat  place  of 
borror,  many  species  of  torture  are  to  be  found.     There  is  a  bouse  of 
darkness  ;  a  bouse  of  unendurable  cold  ;  a  bouse  of  tigers,  wbicb  lacerate 
tbe  inbabitants  ;  a  bouse  of  bats,  wbicb  cry  terribly  and  fly  wildly  about ; 
and,  finally,  a  bouse  of  edges  of  knives.'*     Tbe  ancient  Peruvians  consid- 
ered tbe  soul  immortal,  and  believed  tbat  tbe  wicked  went  at  death  to  the 
lowest  earth,  of  which  there  are  three,  **  and  were  punished  with  a  life  of 
suffering  in  the  house  of  Supay,  the  lord  of  the  dead."     **  The  Nica- 
raguans,''  says  Bancroft,  **  believed  the  wicked  were  doomed  to  annihila- 
tion in  the  abode  of  Miquetanteat.  '^     The  nations  of  Central  America  who 
believed  in  a  delightsome  place  of  rest  for  the  good  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tree  Yaxche,  believed,  also,   in  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked, 
called  Mitual,  where  they  suffered  from  pains  of  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue. 
*'*'  The  Aztecs  imagined  three  separate  states  of  existence  in  the  future  life. 
The  highest  place  was  reserved  for  the  heroes  who  fell  in  battle  or  in  sacri- 
fice ;  another  class  with  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  died  of  certain 
diseases,  capriciously  selected,  were  to  enjoy  a  negative  existence  of  indo- 
lent content ;  the  wicked,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
were  to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  place  of  everlasting  darkness."     "The 
natives  of  Florida  believed  that  the  wicked  would  lead  a  wretched  existence 
among  mountain  precipices  where  wild  beasts  have  tbeir  dens."     The  Nez 
Perces  Indians,  the  Flatheads,  and  some  of  the  Haida  tribes  believed  that 
the  wicked,  after  expiating  their  crimes  by  a  longer  or  shorter  sojourn  in 
the  land  of  darkness,  were  admitted  to  the  abodes  of  bliss.     "  A  pro- 
nounced belief  in  a  future  reward  and  punishment  obtained  among  several 
of  the  Columbia  tribes."     **  The  Charoes  believed  the  spirit  in  its  journey 
came  to  two  roads,  one  leading  to  tbe  bright  Western  land  beyond  the 
water,  the  other  leading  to  a  pUce  full  of  deadly  serpents  where  tbe  wicked 
must  wander  forever.*'     **  The  Sumatrans  have  a  vague  and  confused  idea 
of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  and  of  a  future  state  of  happiness  or 
misery."     Certain  negro  tribes  are  said  by  Pricbard  to  locate  hell  in  the 
air,  where  tbe  evil  spirit  dwells  and  where  the  wicked  are  punished.     The 
beliefs  of  the  natives  of  Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Asia  belong  to  the 
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great  religions  of  the  world,  and  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  **  The  Ger- 
mans/* says  Kohkaasch,  '^  distinguished  themselves  from  all  other  ancient 
nations  by  their  firm  and  cheerful  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  entirely  dissipates  every  fear  of  death.*'  The  same  general  features 
of  religion  belong  to  all  the  Grermanic  tribes.  The  Northmen,  who  were 
not  80  early  affected  by  Southern  opinions  from  Asia,  may  serve  as  an 
example.  The  Northmen  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in 
fatore  rewards  and  punishments.  In  the  later  Edda,  it  is  said  that  they 
who  are  slain  in  battle  go  to  Odin,  in  Valhalla,  but  those  who  die  of 
weakness  or  old  age  go  to  Hel  in  Helbein.  This  basis  of  decision,  how- 
ever, probably  rested  upon  the  opinion  that  courage,  bravery,  and  heroism 
are  moral  virtues,  the  lack  of  which  is  equivalent  to  sin.  It  was  not  sup- 
posed that  the  soul  of  every  one  who  died  a  natural  death  was  shut  out  of 
Valhalla  and  forced  down  to  the  abodes  of  Hel.  That  it  was  virtue,  on 
the  whole,  and  not  bravery  alone  which  was  to  be  rewarded  in  another  life, 
and  vice  and  wickedness  which  were  to  be  punished,  is  shown  in  the  an- 
cient heathen  poem  '^  Yoluspa,''  where  it  says  that  in  Grimli  shall  the  right- 
eous hosts  enjoy  gladness  forever,  while  perjurers,  murderers,  and  they 
who  seduce  men's  wives  shall  wade  through  thick  venom  streams  in  Nas- 
trond.  It  was  also  believed  that  the  souls  of  noble  women  went  to  heaven, 
where  matrons  found  an  abode  with  Fregja,  and  maidens  with  Gref jon. 
On  the  other  hand,  blasphemy  and  baseness  might  shut  out  the  bravest 
man  from  Valhalla.  Thus  the  Saga  makes  the  zealous  Asa  worshipper, 
Hakon  Jarl,  say  of  the  bold  but  wicked  Hrapp,  who  had  seduced  his  bene- 
factor's daughter  and  burned  a  temple  :  * '  The  man  who  did  this  shall  be 
banished  from  Valhalla  and  never  come  thither."  These  examples  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  belief  in  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked  in  a  future  life  which  are  found  among  the  more  intelligent 
nations,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be   found  among  all  races  of  mankind. 

VI.  Though  this  paper  is  historic  and  not  philosophic,  yet  two  infer- 
ences may  be  suggested  in  conclusion,  (a)  Every  natural  movement  of  a 
plant,  like  that  of  an  imprisoned  ivy  toward  the  light,  or  a  vine  toward  an 
oak ;  every  instinctive  movement  of  an  animal,  like  that  of  a  little  oyster  from 
the  gills  of  the  parent  to  the  rock  where  it  may  live  and  grow  ;  every  native 
passion,  like  the  sexual  impulse  prompting  to  conjugal  union  and  parentage, 
is  evidence  of  the  inherent  nature  and  natural  relationship,  and  possible  des- 
tiny, even  if  a  partial  destiny,  of  the  plant  or  animal  in  which  the  move- 
ment or  the  instinct  is  found.  Not  every  individual  may  reach  that  des- 
tiny, but  that  is  the  destiny  for  which  it  was  made.  In  like  manner, 
though  we  cannot  say  that  the  widely  spread  and  prevalent  belief  in  a 
future  life  is  evidence  that  every  man  will  live  forever  ;  yet  we,  at  least, 
can  say  that  it  is  presumptive  proof  that  man  is  created  for  a  destiny  be- 
yond the  present  life,  and  that  there  must,  by  all  analogy,  be  conditions 
by  the  fulfilment  of  which  this  destiny  can  be  attained.  (6)  The  belief  in 
future  reward  and  punishment  which  is  found  growing  more  positive  as  we 
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find  nations  more  intelligent  and  more  moral  is  presumptive  proof  that  the 
destiny  of  men  rests  upon  moral  conduct  and  character.  We  most  judge 
man,  as  we  judge  everything  else,  not  by  the  lowest  types  but  by  the  hU;h- 
est  types,  and  the  belief  in  future  punishment  of  wicked  men  held  by  the 
highest  tribes  of  primitive  peoples  is  the  soul's  forecast  of  retribution. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  the  works  which  are 
authorities  for  the  statements  contained  in  this  paper  :  "  Primitive  Cul- 
ture," Tylor  ;  **  Prehistoric  Times,"  Lubbock  ;  **  Descriptive  Sociology,'* 
Spencer  ;  **  Principles  of  Sociology/'  Spencer  ;  **  Za  Sodologity^^  Letour- 
neau  ;  **  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,"  Prichsrd ; 
**  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  Prescott ;  **  The  Indian  in  His  Wigwam,"  School- 
craft ;  **  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific,"  Bancroft ;  **  History  of  the 
Sandwich  IsUnds,"  Jarves  ;  **The  Aborigines  of  Tasmania,"  Both; 
"  The  Religion  of  the  Northmen,''  Keyser  (Pennock's  translation). 


v.— WHAT    CONSTITUTES    THE    IDENTITY   OF    THE  RESUR- 
RECTION BODY? 

By  J.  B.  Rbminsntdbr,  D.D.,  Nbw  York. 

Thb  resurrection  of  the  body  is  a  tenet  peculiar  to  Christianity.  The 
unearthed  records  of  Egypt  fail  to  bring  any  proofs  of  it  to  light.  The 
emblem  or  scarab  on  the  hieroglyphical  monuments  of  the  sacred  beetle 
(which  so  often  appears,  owing  to  the  metempsychosis  which  it  underwent 
from  the  larval  state  to  the  chrysalis)  ;  and  the  phoenix,  fabled  as  flying  to 
the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Heliopolis,  burning  upon  the  altar,  and  reappew- 
ing  the  next  day  a  young  bird  from  the  ashes  ;  were  not  symbols  of  a  resur- 
rection, but  only  of  the  self-renewing  life  of  nature.  The  faint  hope  of 
even  the  soul's  immortality  was  conditioned  upon  the  indestructibility  of 
the  body.  Hence  the  extraordinary  efforts  to  attain  an  embalming  art  that 
would  be  imperishable.  As  to  Greece  and  Rome,  there  we  find  an  utter 
absence  of  the  emblems  of  hope  of  either  immortality  or  resurrection. 
This  contrast  between  Christian  faith  and  pagan  scepticism  is  vividly 
pointed  in  the  sculptures  of  the  catacombs  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Pagan  burial-places.  Accordingly,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  body 
found  no  place  in  ancient  literature.  It  had  not  occurred  to  the  greatest 
thinkers.  The  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates  proves  that  no  suspicion  of 
it  was  entertained  by  that  sage.  Plato,  when  discussing  in  the  **  Gor^as' 
the  condition  of  the  body  after  death,  does  not  hint  at  the  thought  of  a 
resurrection.  The  souls  who  come  to  Rhadamanthus  for  judgment  arc 
shades.  They  are  disembodied,  and  have  no  expectation  of  a  reunion  with 
the  fond  earthly  tenement  of  which  they  have  been  unstripped.  In  fact, 
as  -^Eschylus  makes  Apollo  to  speak  in  the  **  Eumenides,"  they  held  it  to  he 
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impossible  ;  and  Pliny,  specifying  those  two  things  which  he  holds  to  be 
bejond  the  ability  of  the  gods,  makes  the  second  to  be  ''  aut  revocare 
difunetoB. "  Consequently,  when  St.  Paul  preached  this  doctrine  at  Athens 
to  "  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics,*'  he  encoun- 
tered this  prevalent  scepticism.  **  And  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  they  mocked  him  ;  and  some  said  :  '*  He  seemeth  to  be  a 
setter  forth  of  strange  gods*'  (Acts  xvii.  18).  Perhaps,  however,  if  Paul 
Lad  presented  the  doctrine  in  as  highly  etherealized  and  sublimated  a  form 
as  it  is  sometimes  done-  now,  these  Athenian  philosophers  would  not  have 
had  so  much  trouble  in  reconciling  it  with  their  reason,  nor  would  it  have 
presented  so  inviting  a  target  for  their  pungent  sarcasms. 

The  New  Testament  declares  plainly,  emphatically,  and  repeatedly  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection.  We  may  only  mention  one  as  a  type  of  a  whole 
class  of  passages — ^viz. :  '*  Marvel  not  at  this,  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  the 
which  all  thai  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth*' 
(John  V.  28).  As  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  soul  is  not  buried,  so  that 
which  here  comes  out  of  the  grave  must  be  the  body  which  had  lain  there. 
It  is  not  worth  our  while,  accordingly,  to  discuss  the  strange  conceits  of 
those  who,  professing  to  hold  to  Christianity,  yet  virtually  eliminate  this 
doctrine  by  giving  it  a  figurative  or  spiritual  meaning,  as  only  denoting  the 
rising  of  the  soul  from  a  state  of  moral  death  to  new  spiritual  life.  Prac- 
tically there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  resur- . 
rection  of  the  body.  The  literal  definition  of  the  Greek  Anoitasis,  a  rising 
up,  allows  of  no  other  significance  than  the  revivification  of  the  buried 
material  part. 

That  this  body,  too,  will  be  identical  with  our  earthly  body,  appears  cer- 
tain from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  our  "  mortal  bodies"  that  arc  to  be  the 
sabjects  of  this  resurrection.  ' '  He  that  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  shall 
also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies."  *•  This  form  of  expression,"  says  Dr. 
Ilodge,  **  is  decisive  of  the  apostle's  meaning.  .  .  .  Indeed,  identity  is  in- 
ToWed  in  the  very  idea  of  a  resurrection  ;  for  resurrection  is  a  living  again  of 
that  which  was  dead,  not  of  something  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  the  very 
thing  itself*  (**  Systematic  Theology,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  775). 

But  the  crux  of  the  question  is  still  to  be  reached  when  we  come  to  the 
point :  In  what  does  this  identity  consist  ?  Is  it  a  literal  sameness  of  the 
material  of  the  body  or  not  ?  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  ?  The  terms 
they  employ  to  describe  that  which  rises  again  are  :  "  Our  mortal  bodies  ;" 
"this  corruptible  body  ;*'  "  our  vile  body."  They  tell  us  it  is  that  body 
which  **  is  sown."  Its  period  of  burial  is  not  spoken  of  as  an  irrecover- 
able dissolution,  but  as  a  **  sleep,"  so  that  it  is  the  very  body  committed 
to  restful  slumber  which  is  to  be  waked  again.  This  idea  found  beautiful 
expression  in  the  term  KoiiiTp-TJpioVy  cemetery — i.e.,  sleeping  chamber, 
which  the  early  Christians  applied  to  their  places  of  burial.  As,  also,  the 
Ksraxection  of  Christ  was  **  the  first  fruits"  or  type  of  that  of  each  Chris- 
tian's ;  and  as  in  His  case  it  was  the  same  material  body  wearing  the 
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marks  of  His  crucifixion  that  arose  from  the  grave,  the  natural  iDference 
would  be  that  the  very  body  laid  down  by  the  believer  in  the  tomb  would 
constitute  his  risen  one. 

This  undoubtedly  was  the  simple  faith  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who 
accepted  the  New  Testament  statements  in  their  apparent  natural  sense, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  philosophizing  difficulties.  Thos 
Irenffius  (Adv.  Uaer.  v.  12)  asserts  the  identity  of  the  future  with  the 
present  body,  and  appeals  to  the  revivification — not  new  creation — of  dis- 
eased organs  of  the  body  in  the  cures  performed  by  Christ.  Origen,  how- 
ever, held  that  the  resurrection  would  only  consist  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  form  and  general  appearance  of  the  body  ;  and  some  others  advocated 
the  still  lower  view  that  but  the  individuality  of  the  body — some  leading 
cast  of  it — would  reappear.  These  views,  however,  never  found  accept- 
ance in  the  Church,  and  were  combatted  energetically  by  the  orthodox 
party.  So  that  Hagenbach,  in  his  classic  **  History  of  Doctrines"  states : 
**  The  resurrection  of  the  human  body,  with  all  its  component  parts,  was 
from  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  regarded  as  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church.**  This  view  is  that  which,  was  adopted  in  the 
Apostles*  Creed.  The  Latin  form  used  the  term  caro^  not  carpus,  and  the 
Greek,  earx — i.e.,  **  flesh,'*  and  not  soma,  **  body,"  as  the  latter  term  was 
open  to  a  more  general  significance,  which  the  precise  word  **  flesh"  ex- 
cluded. The  literal  rendering  of  the  creed,  therefore,  is  :  **  I  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the^wA.*' 

The  reformers  held  the  same  views.  The  great  theologian  Quenstedt 
voices  the  consensus  of  that  period,  thus  :  **  The  subject  of  the  resurrection 
is  the  entire  man  that  had  previously  died  and  been  reduced  to  ashes — the 
body,  the  same  in  number  and  essence,  as  we  have  borne  in  this  life." 
In  modem  times,  during  the  widespread  prevalence  of  German  rationalism, 
the  doctrine  of  a  literal  resurrection  was  almost  entirely  swept  away.  Rea- 
son did  not  teach  the  doctrine,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  entitled  to 
recognition.  At  the  present  period  also,  there  is  a  prevalent  tendency  in 
the  extreme  effort  to  reconcile  religion  and  science,  to  revive  the  Origenistic 
view.  It  is  denied  that  the  resurrection  means  the  literal  rising  of  the 
sensible  materials  making  up  our  present  frame,  but  only  the  ideal  form  or 
physical  individuality  which  it  is  claimed  is  sufficient  to  constitute  an  iden- 
tity with  the  earthly  tabernacle  in  which  we  dwell  during  this  temporal  life. 

This  view  is  stated  with  great  force  by  Martensen.  The  arguments 
adduced  for  it  are  the  scientific  impossibility  of  gathering  together  again 
the  dispersed  materials  of  the  body,  which,  resolved  into  their  original  ele- 
ments, have  passed  into  the  constituents  of  other  bodies  and  gone  **  whirl- 
ing round  and  round  in  the  never-ceasing  cycle  of  destruction  and  recom- 
bination, which  makes  up  the  course  of  this  universe  ;"  the  fact  that  from 
infancy  to  old  age  the  substance  of  the  body  is  supposed  to  undergo  a  total 
change,  and  still  we  do  not  consider  that  thereby  the  bodily  identity  be- 
tween the  boy  and  the  man  is  destroyed  ;  and,  moreover,  that  an  absolute 
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reproduction  of  the  body  would  cany  with  it  its  present  defects  and  im- 
perfections. 

A  carefnl  study  of  the  Scripture  passages  will  remove  these  seeming 
difficulties.  Thus  St.  Paul  admits  that  to  some  extent  it  will  be  a  new 
body  :  "  Thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be"  (1  Cor.  xv.  37).  This 
passage  Rev.  MacQueary  quotes  as  utterly  repudiating  identity  in  the 
resurrected  body,  but  what  it  repudiates  is  only  absolute  and  total  material 
identity.  But  another  leading  passage  shows  clearly  how  this  one  is  to  be 
understood,  and  demarks  its  limitation.  We  all  understand  the  essential 
difference  between  a  change  or  reconstruction  and  a  new  creation.  The 
same  substance  may  be  cast  in  a  quite  different  mould,  worked  over  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  altogether  changed  in  form,  and  yet  it  remains  virtually 
and  actually  the  same.  Only  with  a  new  creation  does  identity  absolutely 
depart.  Now  St.  Paul  teaches  that  the  resurrection  is  a  change,  not  a  new 
creation.  **  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  His  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  He  is  able  even 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself  (Phil.  iii.  21).  Here  we  learn  that 
while  it  is  to  be  our  very  same  **  vile  body"  worn  now,  yet  it  is  to  bo 
"cAan^,"  transformed,  **  fashioned"  anew,  "  glorified."  It  will  be  so 
renovated  and  exalted  as  to  be  a  *^  spiritual  body,"  not  as  to  its  substance, 
but  as  to  its  qualities,  capacities,  and  endowments.  It  will  be  just  as 
Christ's  spiritual  resurrection  body,  of  which  He  could  still  say  :  **  Handle 
Me,  and  see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  Me  have."  This 
is  to  be  the  result  of  Christ's  omnipotent  **  working  ;"  but  if  there  were  no 
resurrection  of  the  material  part,  no  room  would  be  left  for  the  employment 
of  miracle.  Furthermore,  St.  Paul  teaches  that  the  resurrection  is  to  be 
analogous  to  the  natural  process  in  the  burial  and  growth  of  grain.  There 
the  seed  sown  dies  except  some  vital  part,  which  becomes  the  physical 
base  of  the  reproduction  of  the  plant.  What  this  vital  organizing  force  or 
material  is,  science  cannot  discover.  But  it  is  present  as  an  inherent  prin- 
ciple of  the  seed,  determining  its  structure,  and  passing  over  into  its  new 
Kfe.  Thus  the  bond  of  material  identity  between  the  seed  and  the  plant 
has  never  for  an  instant  been  severed.  For  had  this  occurred,  reproduc- 
tion would  have  ceased.  Luther  pursues  this  analogy  into  the  domain  of 
physical  science.  He  says  :  **  I  like  the  science  of  alchemy  for  the  sake 
of  the  allegory  and  secret  signification,  which  is  exceedingly  fine,  touching 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the  last  day.  For,  as  in  a  furnace  the 
fire  extracts  and  separates  from  a  substance  the  accidental  porti9ns,  and 
carries  upward  the  life,  the  sap,  the  strength,  the  finest  material,  while  the 
unclean  matter,  the  dregs,  are  rejected,  like  a  dead  and  worthless  body, 
even  so  will  it  be  in  the  case  of  the  resurrection"  ("  Table  Talk,"  p.  396). 

Natural  analogies  and  scientific  facts,  then,  oppose  no  insuperable  bar  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  literal  material  resurrection.  There  is  no  profounder 
mystery  and  no  mightier  miracle  here  than  in  the  other  cardinal  tenets  of 
Christianity.     In  accordance,  then,  with  the  meaning  borne  upon  the  face 
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of  Scripture  teaching  to  the  simple  reader,  and  with  the  faith  of  the  uni- 
versal Church,  we  hold  the  resurrected  hody  to  be  identical  with  the  earthly 
both  in  essential  substance  and  in  general  structure.  It  need  not  be  all 
the  particles  of  our  present  body,  but  it  will  not  be  either  a  totally  new 
material — not  a  new  creation — but  a  transformation  of  that  whose  sub- 
stance yet  remains.  The  resurrection  body  will  be  built  upon  the  material 
basis  of  our  present  mortal  one.  To  hold  that  the  identity  of  the  resur- 
rected body  consists  merely  in  form  is  utterly  inadequate.  Substance  is 
not  a  quality  of  form,  but  form  is  a  quality  of  substance.  Primarily  we 
do  not  bury  the  form,  but  the  substance  of  the  body.  And  if  that  which 
we  bury  is  to  rise  again,  how  can  the  form  rise  without  the  substance  ? 
Form  does  not  constitute  a  body,  and  if  this  resurrected  form  must  have  a 
material  basis  to  give  it  reality,  why  shall  it  not,  in  accordance  with  Scrip- 
ture, be  the  very  body  we  have  worn  in  this  life  ?  It  is  not  the  likeness  of 
our  dead  body  which  is  to  rise  again,  but  that  body  itself. 

And  if  philosophical  difficulties  encounter  us  here,  it  is  sufficient  that 
they  are  at  least  as  great  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  In  fact,  the  question 
involved  here  is  not  as  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  but  as  to  the 
point  whether  there  be  a  resurrection  body — i.e.,  whether  there  be  a  resur- 
rection at  all  or  not.  Do  the  Scriptures  really  mean  anything,  or  do  they 
only  delude  us  with  empty  words  and  juggling  phrases  when  they  speak  of 
a  "  resurrection  of  the  body,"  of  **  our  bodies  rising  again,"  and  ol  that 
which  has  been  committed  to  the  grave  and  sleeping  there  **  coming  forth" 
at  the  last  trump  ?  If  there  is  to  be  no  literal  resurrection  of  even  a 
germinal  atom,  a  vital  seed  of  our  present  body,  then  certainly  there  is  no 
resurrection,  and  this  charming  but  meaningless  fable  had  far  better  been 
left  out  of  the  Scriptures.  Then  we  cannot  look  forward  to  any  reunion 
of  the  soul  with  its  freed  bodily  mate.  Then  our  separation  in  death  from 
the  spirit's  earthly  tenement  is  final.  Then  we  do  not  sow  the  holy  seed 
of  the  pious  dead  in  hope.  If  but  the  old  form  is  to  be  stamped  upon  a 
totally  new  material,  this  may  be  spiritual,  but  it  is  not  bodily  identity, 
and  such  a  consmnmation  might  as  well  be  enacted  without  the  slightest 
connection  with  the  grave,  with  which  it  will  have  no  real  association 
whatever.  . 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  indeed  one  of  the  mysteries  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  have  always  to  its  ene- 
mies seemed  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  our  holy  faith,  those  aspects 
which  make  it  harder  for  them  to  tolerate  than  the  natural  religions.  But 
we  should  have  a  jealous  care  lest  we  show  hesitation  and  weakness  in 
guarding  these.  For  what  really  are  the  Christian  mysteries  ?  They  are 
the  oceans  of  truth  over  which  brood  low  the  shadowing  wings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  they  are  the  mountain  peaks  of  revelation  lost  in  the  clouds.  And 
though  reason  cannot  measure  the  expanse  of  these  oceans  or  scale  the 
heights  of  these  summits,  yet  in  the  ceaseless  swell  of  the  one  sounds  the 
diapason  of  the  eternal  majesty,  and  on  the  brow  of  the  other  shines  tiie 
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glistening  glory  of  God.  And  instead  of  reason  donbting  and  opposing, 
it  shoald  humbly  bow  before  these  sublimities,  and  instead  of  faith  halt- 
ing, it  should  behold  them  with  firm  and  unveiled  eye,  and  be  caught  up 
by  the  view  to  the  third  heaven  of  transport  unutterable. 

What  remains,  therefore,  for  the  simple  Christian  is  a  retreat  to  the 
plain  natural  significance  of  Scripture.  And  as  Hodge  concludes  :  *  *  What 
stands  sure  is  what  the  Bible  teaches,  that  our  heavenly  bodies  are  in  some 
high,  true,  and  real  sense  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  we  now  have." 
The  transformed,  glorified,  incorruptible  resurrection  body  will  still  in 
essence  be  **  our  mortal  body" — the  helpmate  that  has  gone  with  us  in 
ail  our  journeys,  subserved  our  various  uses,  shared  our  pains,  been  the 
partner  of  our  joys,  and  the  other  half  of  ourselves. 

In  this  sweet  and  comforting  faith,  let  us  gather  about  the  graves  of  our 
beloved  dead,  not  **  sorrowing  as  others  which  have  no  hope,"  but  believ- 
ing that  as  '^  Jesus  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him"  (1  Thess.  iv.  14). 


SERMONIC    SECTION. 


TBB  OOLOinZATIOir  07  THE  DSSSBT. 

By  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D.  [Congre- 
oationalist],  Boston,  Mass. 

Qai  saw  everything  that  He  had  made, 

and  behold^  it  uas  very  good, — Gen. 

181. 

This  simplest  expression  of  the  earli- 
est religion  comes  back  to  us  with  new 
force  in  the  midst  of  all  the  wonderful 
revelations  of  our  modern  life. 

Since  I  met  you  here,  in  ten  weeks' 
time  I  have  crossed  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other;  I  have,  of  course,  crossed 
backward  and  forward  over  the  Alle- 
ghany and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  with  the  valleys  between 
them,  and  the  slopes  which  rise  from 
the  ocean  on  either  side.  This  means  a 
jonmey  through  twelve  of  the  old  thir- 
teen States  and  fifteen  of  the  new  States 
and  Territories.  It  means  intercourse 
with  people  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  Golf  and  the  West,  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  mountains.  It  means  inter- 
cooTBe  with  the  white  race,  the  black 
noe,  the  red  race,  and  the  Chinaman. 
The  variety  of  climate  is  such  that  I 
h«ve  welcomed  the  shade  of  palm-trees. 


and  that  I  have  walked  over  snow 
where  it  had  drifted  twenty  feet  beneath 
me.  I  have  picked  oranges  from  the 
tree,  and  camellias  from  the  twig  in  the 
open  air ;  and  within  three  hours  of 
good-by  to  the  camellia  I  was  in  a 
driving  snow-storm,  where  the  engine- 
drivers  were  nervous  because  they  had 
no  snow-plough.  In  all  this  variety  I 
have  a  thousand  times  recalled  the  sim- 
ple expression  of  the  oldest  words  of  the 
Bible :  **  God  saw  everything  that  He 
had  made,  and  behold,  it  was  very 
good." 

The  solid  recognition  of  this  truth— 
not,  indeed,  in  any  small  sense  ;  but  in 
that  sense  which  is  general  and  com- 
prehensive—is at  the  bottom  of  all  true 
religious  philosophy.  It  is  not  true  in 
any  smaller  sense.  For  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  good  to  be  bitten  by  a  mosquito 
or  worried  by  a  fly  if  I  can  escape  fly  or 
mosquito.  No,  that  is  not  true.  And  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  simple  author 
of  this  text  meant  any  such  extrava- 
gance. But  this  is  true,  that  the  world 
is  so  made  and  ordered  that  man,  who 
is  I  linself  a  creator— man,  who  shares 
the  wish^,  |nst{ncts,  and  plans  of  the 
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Power  who  directs  the  world— man  can 
take  the  world  in  his  hands  and  compel 
it  to  serve  his  nobler  purposes. 

€k)d  saw  the  world,  and  He  said : 
"  Yes,  this  is  what  I  want  for  mjhome 
and  the  home  of  children  who  love  Me. 
It  is  a  world  very  good  for  them,  and 
they  shall  subdue  It  to  my  purposes." 
To  recognize  this,  to  feel  the  fitness  of 
the  world  for  man  and  man's  fitness  for 
the  world,  this  is  the  bads  of  a  consistent 
optimism.  Nobody  says  that  the  top  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  good  place 
for  whales,  or  that  the  Ojai  Valley  is  a 
good  place  for  polar  bears  ;  but  a  con- 
sistent optimism  says  that  the  world  is 
a  good  place  for  man  ;  and  it  says  that 
man  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  Qod  who 
is  the  life  of  the  world  that  he  can  take 
the  world  for  his  own,  and  make  it  his 
home  and  his  heaven.  This  consistent 
optimism  is  the  basis  of  all  sound  theol- 
ogy. We  owe  that  phrase  to  Dr. 
Hedge,  as  we  do  so  many  other  epi- 
grams which  express  the  eternal  reali- 
ties. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
man  gains  no  such  control  of  the  world, 
and  the  world  does  not  prove  fit  for 
man,  unless  he  has  found  out  that  he  is 
akin  to  €k>d  and  can  enter  into  His 
work.  There  is  no  such  victory  to  the 
savage,  who  is  afraid  of  Gk>d.  So  long 
as  he  thinks  the  powers  of  nature  are 
his  enemies,  he  makes  them  his  ene- 
mies. I  do  not  believe  the  old  cave- 
dwellers,  fighting  hyenas  with  clubs, 
and  often  finding  that  they  were  sec- 
ond-best in  the  encounter,  Uiought  this 
world  the  best  of  worlds.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Digger  Indian,  who  spent 
his  tedious  day  in  rummaging  for  ants 
and  beetles  to  eat,  and  was  happy  if  he 
caught  a  lizard— I  do  not  believe  he  said 
that  the  world  was  very  good.  True,  I 
think  both  of  them  had  visions  and 
hopes  of  a  better  time  ;  but  while  they 
were  in  the  abject  misery  of  cold  and 
starvation,  that  better  time  had  not 
dawned.  It  did  not  dawn  because  they 
had  not  taken  on  them  the  dignity  and 
duty  of  children  of  Gk)d.  They  were 
not  about  their  Father's  business.  They 


did  not  see  Him,  nor  hear  Him,  nor  in 
any  wise  know  Him.  They  did  not 
conceive  that  they  were  on  His  side  nor 
He  on  theirs.  And  it  is  not  till  man 
comes  up  to  some  comprehension  that 
God  has  sent  him  here  on  an  infinite 
business ;  that  he  and  the  Author  of 
this  world  are  at  one  in  this  affair  of 
managing  it ;  it  is  not  tUl  man  knowi 
God  as  his  friend  and  not  his  enemy, 
that  man  with  any  courage  or  sucoen 
takes  the  business  of  managing  into  his 
own  hands.  Then  is  it  that  he  finds 
what  pleasure,  nay,  what  dignity,  there 
is  in  taming  the  lightning  and  riding  on 
the  storm.  And  then  he  knows  enough 
of  the  Divine  Being,  His  purpose  and 
His  power,  to  see  that  the  world  is  good, 
and  that  God  should  call  it  good  in  its 
creation. 

All  this  forces  itself  on  one's  thought 
as  he  sees  how  it  is  that  nature  has  been 
pursued  and  caught  and  tamed  in  these 
mountains  and  these  valleys.  For  na- 
ture is  the  nymph  so  wittily  described 
byVirgO.     She 

**  flies  to  her  woods^ ;  bnt  hopes  her  flight  is  eeen.** 

Man,  so  long  as  he  is  a  savage,  hates  her 
and  fears  her.  If  he  worships,  it  is  the 
abject  worship  of  those  who  bring  sac- 
rifices to  buy  her  favor.  And  it  may  he 
said  in  passing  that  the  last  visible  form 
of  pure  barbarism  or  savagery  is  any 
theology  which  supposes  that  Gk)d's 
favor  must  be  bought  by  any  price  paid 
by  man  in  exchange.  When  man  finds, 
by  any  revelation,  the  conditions  of  Ab- 
solute Religion,  which  are  simply  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Love,  all  this  is  changed. 
When  he  looks  up  to  God  gladly,  looks 
forward  to  the  future  cheerfully,  and 
looks  round  on  the  world  kindly,  he 
finds,  possibly  to  his  surprise,  that  he  Is 
working  on  the  lines  €k)d  works  on,  and 
means  to  have  him  work  on.  Now  he 
is  on  "  his  Father's  business."  Whfle 
he  rows  the  boat,  the  tide  sweeps  the 
right  way.  While  he  stretches  the  wire, 
the  lightning  is  waiting  and  eager  to  do 
his  errand.  And  so  soon  as  Man  the 
Divine  appears  upen  the  scene— man, 
the  child  of  €k)d,  who  knows  he  shares 
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God's  nature— why,  easfly  and  quickly 
the  Talleys  are  exalted  and  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  made  low ;  the  deserts 
IdoBsom  as  the  rose,  and  eren  the  pass- 
ing traveller  sees  that  this  world  was 
msde  for  man  and  man  for  this  world. 
And  he  understands  as  he  has  never 
noderetood  before  what  this  is,  that  he 
himself  is  of  the  nature  of  the  €k)d  at 
whose  present  will  this  world  comes 
into  order.  He  understands  better  what 
this  old  text  means,  which  says  that 
God  is  satisfied  with  the  world  which 
He  has  made. 

I  crossed  the  continent.  Westward  and 
£astward,  on  this  journey,  fresh  from 
recent  reading  of  the  history  of  the  first 
Spanish  occupation.  What  did  the 
Spaniards  find  there  ?  They  found  in 
what  we  call  New  Mexico  the  Zuni 
cities  which,  in  a  sad  decline,  exist  to- 
day. We  had  a  visit  in  our  old  church, 
you  will  remember,  from  some  of  their 
sad  priests  and  chiefs  ;  and  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  adopted  son  of  them. 
From  those  cities  Castaneda  led  a  party 
of  Spanish  horsemen  Eastward  in  search 
of  a  certain  mythical  king,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  much  gold  and  many 
jewels.  Those  adventurous  men  rode 
for  a  whole  summer  across  the  prairies 
and  plains  which  are  now  Colorado,  and 
Kansas,  and  Missouri,  and  struck  the 
K^BOori,  or,  perhaps,  the  Mississippi. 
Ton  know  that  much  of  the  country  is 
now  fertile  beyond  praise.  Mile  after 
nule  you  can  see  com,  wheat ;  wheat, 
eom ;  com,  wheat ;  wheat,  com  ;  and 
the  prodaction  to  the  acre  increases 
year  by  year.  The  Stales  throucrh 
which  Castaneda's  line  of  travel  passed 
now  number  four  or  five  million  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  feed,  from  their  agricul- 
ture, say  twenty  million  more.  Now 
vben  Castaneda  and  his  people  passed 
ud  repassed  over  this  region  they  did 
not  meet  a  single  man,  woman,  or  diild. 
They  were  oppressed  by  the  horrible 
lonelineaB  of  their  Journey.  They  felt, 
as  Magellan's  people  felt,  when  they 
^^ere  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean,  wiUi 
Uiat  horrible  east  wind,  with  a  calm  sea 
hefofe,  and  never  the  dght  of  an  island 


or  a  man.  When  Castaneda  came  at 
last  to  the  Mississippi-^r  Missouri—- 
they  had  no  heart  to  build  a  raft  to 
cross  it  and  incur  more  such  solitude ; 
and  they  went  back  the  way  they  came. 
And  the  fame  of  its  loneliness  was  such 
that  no  man  attempted  the  same  adven- 
ture for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

When,  in  1682— say  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after— the  great  La  Salle 
discovered  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
sailed  south  upon  it,  leaving  Chicago, 
crossing  Illinois,  and  so  striking  the  Fa- 
ther of  Waters,  his  experience  of  this 
utter  loneliness  was  the  same.  He 
touched  every  night  on  one  shore  or  the 
other.  He  is,  therefore,  the  discoverer 
of  seven  of  the  Westem  States— States 
which  now  feed  fifty  million  people  and 
number  seven  or  eight  million  of  their 
own.  Only  twice,  I  think,  did  he  meet 
any  body  of  men.  Not  five  times  did 
he  find  traces  of  the  hand  of  manor  the 
foot  of  man.  Through  the  same  soli- 
tude he  returned  ;  and  his  report  was  of 
a  virgin  world,  of  elk,  and  deer,  and 
buffalo ;  of  shrubs  and  trees,  of  fish  and 
fowl ;  but  a  world  without  men. 

The  inference  was  drawn,  hastily  but 
not  unnaturally,  that  these  regions 
could  not  sustain  men.  On  the  atlas 
given  me  as  a  boy,  the  "  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert"  covered  the  greater  part  of 
the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  now  the  home  of  the  millions  I  have 
been  enumerating.  And  in  the  last  map 
I  have  seen,  the  Great  American  Desert 
appears  as  hardly  a  "  speck  on  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  earth." 

The  change  which  I  have  described 
has  been  wrought  in  the  lifetime  of  peo- 
ple of  my  age.  It  is  wrought  simply 
and  wholly  by  the  passion  for  emigra- 
tion which  belongs  i  n  our  own  race.  In 
Mr.  Hoar's  happy  phrase,  people  of  our 
blood  "  thirst  for  the  horizon." 

In  the  year  1888  De  TocqueviUe.  ob- 
serving the  steadiness  of  this  wave,  cal- 
culated its  average  flow  as  seventeen 
miles  Westward  every  year.  That  was 
the  rate  at  which  it  had  moved  since 
the  Federal  Constitution  made  it  possi- 
ble.    Speaking    roughly,  there  were 
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theQ  two  thousAod  miles  of  desert  be- 
tween the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Pacific.  At  De  Tocqueville's  rate,  the 
wave  would  have  been  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  in  reaching  that  ocean. 
But  it  happened  that  in  1^9  the  West- 
em  coast  was  settled  in  the  gold  discov- 
ery. An  Eastward  wave  began  which 
has  now  met  the  Western.  The  two  to- 
gether have  founded  the  great  cities— 
for  we  must  call  them  so— of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  that  contrast  be- 
tween the  last  century  and  this  century, 
one  aslu  why  that  half  of  our  continent 
is  any  more  fit  for  men  than  it  was  then. 
The  answer  is,  that  it  was  not  fit  for 
the  kind  of  men  on  it  then  ;  and  that 
the  kind  of  men  who  have  tamed  it  are 
the  kind  of  men  who  were  fit  for  it.  and 
whom  it  was  fit  for. 

The  study  of  history  and  of  physical 
geography  becomes  a  study  of  what  we 
mean  by  man  and  man's  capacities. 
California,  for  instance,  was  the  same 
country  in  1650  that  it  was  in  1850. 
The  south  wind  blew  from  the  sea,  and 
that,  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  is  the 
great  physical  requisite.  There  was  as 
much  gold,  and  quicksilver,  and  cop- 
per, and  tin  in  the  mountains  as  there  is 
now.  There  was  the  same  soil  and  the 
same  water  on  the  hillsides.  But  the 
men,  and  women,  and  children  were 
afraid  of  their  gods  ;  they  were  afraid 
of  nature ;  they  had  neither  faith,  nor 
hope,  nor  love.  They  had  none  of  the 
elements  of  eternal  power  except  as  an 
acorn  has  the  possibilities  of  an  oak. 

To  these  people  there  came,  sooner  or 
later— with  the  best  motives,  but  still 
without  the  essentials  of  life— fifty  fami- 
lies of  Franciscan  monks.  They  came, 
observe,  without  wives  or  children. 
They  defied  thus  the  first  law  of  human 
life,  or  the  life  God  intends  his  children 
to  live  in.  The  primitive  trinity,  from 
which  all  false  trinities  have  grown,  is 
the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  child. 
The  Franciscan  communities  were  false 
to  all  Divine  law,  if  it  were  only  in  their 
failure  here. 


They  gathered  around  them,  by  the 
higher  civilization  which  they  brought, 
great  communities  of  starving  Indians. 
They  taught  them  to  feed  thenwelvea 
as  they  had  never  been  fed  before.  So 
far  they  improved  the  race,  and  lifted 
iU  civilization  above  that  ant-eating  and 
lizard-chasing  of  the  Digger  Indian. 
But  then  the  Catholic  Church,  by  the 
necessary  subordination  of  man  to  the 
organized  Church,  tokes  man's  life  out 

of  him. 

"Thediy 
ThAt  makes  ft  man  ft  slaTe,  takes  all  bis  life  awsj*** 

The  words  are  as  true  to-day  as  they 
were  in  Homer's  time.  Nor  is  there 
any  sadder  instance  of  it  than  is  the 
powerlessness  of  the  tribes  of  amiable 
slaves  who  were  collected  under  the 
protection  of  Franciscan  missions  in 
California,  or  Jesuit  missions  in  Para- 
guay. 

The  native  races  between  the  Paaflc 
and  the  Atlantic  were  dying  faster  than 
their  children  were  bom.  They  were 
dying  of  the  diseases  named  laziness, 
ignorance,  and  war.  They  were  not 
subduing  the  continent.  They  were 
not  fit  for  it.  nor  it  for  them.  What  is 
the  distinction  of  the  race  to  which  we 
belong,  that  it  succeeds  where  these 
have  failed  Y  The  history  of  the  coun- 
try accentuates  that  distinction. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that 
the  average  frontiersman  was  a  man  of 
what  are  called  saintly  habits.  Often 
he  was  not  conscious  that  he  had  any 
Divine  errand.  But  the  frontiersman,  to 
whose  courage  and  perseverance  is  due 
that  forward  wave  we  study,  was  a 
man.  He  did  not  take  his  opinion  or 
instruction  from  any  priest.  There  was 
no  one  between  him  and  the  good  God. 
Often  he  sought  Him.  So  far  so  good. 
As  often  he  did  not  seek  Hinu  That 
one  admits.  But  he  never  sought  any 
one  else's  advice  or  direction.  He  was 
no  slave,  as  the  Indian  of  California 
was.  He  was  not  commissioned  by  a 
superior,  as  the  Franciscan  priest  of  the 
mission  was.  He  was  a  man.  He  was 
independent  and  hQ  wi^  l^ve.    H^^ 
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did  the  right  thing,  therefore,  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  if  he  did  the  wrong  thing, 
why,  he  failed.  And  no  one  else  tried 
just  the  same  experiment.  In  this  first 
trait  of  absolute  independence  he 
fibowed  the  infinite  characteristic  of  a 
child  of  God. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  important, 
he  took  with  him  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren. Here  is  the  great  distinction  of 
American  emigration,  which  contrasts 
against  the  plans  of  Spaniards  or 
Frenchmen,  and  of  the  earlier  English- 
men. Historically  it  begins  with  the 
Pilgrims,  of  whom  there  were  as  many 
Pilgrim  mothers  as  there  were  Pilgrim 
fathers.  It  is  of  them  that  Emerson 
says  that  "they  builded  better  than 
they  knew." 

Tlie  frontiersman  is  independent.  He 
liTes  with  and  for  his  family.  And, 
once  more,  he  is  an  enthusiast  in  deter- 
mining that  to-morrow  shall  be  better 
than  to-day.  The  Indian  had  no  such 
notion.  The  Franciscan  had  not.  But 
this  profane,  ignorant  pioneer  had.  He 
believed  implicitly  in  the  country  be- 
Mnd  him  and  in  the  future  before  him. 
"  I  teU  you,  sir,  that  in  ten  years  you 
wHl  see  in  this  valley  such  a  city  as  the 
world  never  saw."  Profane  he  may  be, 
ignorant  he  may  be,  cruel  he  may  be  ; 
hat  he  believes  in  the  idea  ;  he  is  quick- 
ened and  goaded  forward  by  an  infinite 
and  majestic  hope. 

Given  such  conditions,  the  historical 
stqM  are  easy.  All  this  is  impossible 
tQl  you  have  a  nation,  to  give  peace  and 
compel  peace,  so  that  the  separate  set- 
tler shall  know  that  the  whole  majesty 
of  the  country  is  behind  him.  There 
ahaU  be  no  abiding  quarrel  between 
man  and  man  as  to  the  line  of  a  claim 
or  the  title  of  a  mine.  The  nation  shall 
decide,  and  its  whole  majesty  shall  en- 
force the  decision.  Or,  if  there  is  any 
maasacre  by  an  Apache  or  a  Blackfoot, 
the  country  behind,  though  a  thousand 
miles  behind,  ahaU  stretch  forth  her  arm 
to  avenge  that  lonely  family.  This 
means  peace  instead  of  war.  All  this 
had  to  wait,  therefore,  until  the  forma- 


tion of  the  nation  called  the  United 
States — the  greatest  peace  society  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon,  and  the  model  for 
societies  yet  larger.  With  the  birth  of 
that  nation  the  real  Western  wave 
begins. 

I  do  not  claim  for  every  pioneer  that 
he  thought  he  went  as  an  apostle  of 
€k)d.  But  in  the  emigrant  wave  from 
the  very  beginning,  the  best  blood,  the 
best  faith,  the  best  training  of  the  parent 
stocks  have  gone.  Science  has  sent  her 
best.  The  determination  for  thorough 
education  has  planted  better  school- 
houses  in  the  wilderness  than  the  emi- 
grant left  at  home.  And  on  Sunday,  in 
a  church,  one  is  proud  to  say  that  the 
organized  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  lib- 
erty of  a  thousand  conmiunions,  has 
covered  with  her  8Bgis  the  settler  most 
in  the  advance.  He  could  not  keep  in 
advance  of  the  missionary  and  of  his 
Bible  ;  and,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he 
did  not  want  to. 

So  much  for  the  personneL  Now, 
speaking  roughly,  what  has  been  the 
motive  of  the  great  Western  wave, 
which  is  making  this  garden  out  of  that 
desert? 

First,  there  is  the  passion  for  adven 
ture,  the  thirst  for  the  horizon,  which 
drives  old  Leatherstocking  and  the  men 
like  him  away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
This  in  itself  produces  nothing.  Next 
and  chiefly,  the  desire  to  make  homes— 
the  noblest  desire  given  to  man,  and  the 
desire  in  which  he  follows  the  will  of 
Ck>d  most  distinctly  and  completely. 
Miners  want  to  strike  metals  ;  farmers 
want  to  find  good  soils  ;  fruit  men  try 
for  climate  and  irrigation  ;  all  with  the 
direct  wish  to  make  homes  more  happy 
than  they  have  been  before. 

Again,  young  men  go  that  they  may 
get  forward  faster  than  in  old  communi- 
ties—and who  can  wonder  ?  Men  of 
sense  give  up  the  unequal  contest  with 
nature  in  a  northern  and  eastern  cli- 
mate to  find  a  country  where  nature  is 
on  their  side.  People  in  delicate  health 
go  where  they  find  softer  air,  more 
spring  and  leas  winter.    But  no  man 
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goes  to  get  rich  alone.  Ko  man  wants 
to  eat  gold  or  to  drink  it.  The  wish 
and  hope  is  to  make  homes  where  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  children  can  live  In 
the  life  which  Ood  ordnined.  These 
are  no  Franciscan  friars  ;  these  are  no 
Apache  bandits,  to  whom  has  been 
given  the  subjugation  of  a  continent. 
Side  by  side  with  the  pioneer  is  the  sur- 
veyor, marking  the  lines  of  future 
homesteadp.  Hard  behind  him  are  fa- 
ther, mother,  boys,  and  girls,  to  whom 
the  nation  gives  this  homestead  thus 
designated.  If  the  man  is  sick  the 
woman  nurses  him.  The  children  grow 
up  to  know  the  world  they  live  in.  The 
boundary  of  the  nation  is  not  a  mere 
chain  of  garrisons  nor  the  scattered 
posts  of  missions  ;  it  is  a  line  of  homes, 
founded  with  all  that  the  word  Hwpm 
involves. 

All  these  lessons  of  three  centuries 
point  one  way.  They  show  that  the 
world  is  not  very  good  for  wandering 
Apaches  or  for  Digger  Indians,  freezing 
and  starving  under  hard  winters  when 
harvests  have  failed.  To  their  point  of 
view  it  was  a  world  hard  and  crueL 
To  Franciscan  friars,  ruling  a  little  em- 
pire which  yielded  none  but  physical 
harvests,  where  the  garden  and  orchard 
and  vineyard  were  only  so  many  specks 
in  the  midst  of  an  unbounded  desert, 
the  world  cannot  have  seemed  a  better 
world—a  world  made  for  wild  horses, 
and  further  East  for  wild  buffaloes,  but 
not  for  men — **  the  great  American 
Desert."  It  is  not  till  man  asserts  the 
courage  and  freedom  of  a  son  of  Qod  ; 
it  is  not  till  man  appears  with  wife  and 
child  and  proposes  to  establish  his 
heaven  here  ;  it  is  not  till  then  that  he 
masters  nature,  and  she  gladly  obeys 
him.  Nay,  then  he  has  no  success  un- 
less he  appears  as  the  vicegerent  of  God 
Himself,  and  establishes  over  this  vast 
domain  the  empire  of  law,  and  speaks 
as  God  might  speak,  with  **  Thou  shalt 
do  this,"and  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  that" 
in  this  empire. 

The  Old- World  writers  are  fond  of 
telling  us  that  we  owe  the  prosperity 
of  this  nation  to  its  physical  lesources. 


It  is  not  so.  The  physical  resooroes 
have  existed  for  centuries.  It  is  only 
in  the  moral  force  of  sons  and  daughters 
of  God ;  it  is  in  such  working  power 
as  takes  the  names  of  law,  courage,  in- 
dependence, and  family  affection  ;  it  is 
only  in  these  that  our  victory  is  won. 
The  drunken  swaggerer  of  the  advance 
only  checks  the  triumph.  The  miser, 
who  would  carry  off  his  silver  to  use  it 
elsewhere,  only  hinders  the  advance. 
The  victory  comes  from  the  hand  of 
God  to  the  chiklren  of  God,  who  csUb- 
lish  His  empire  in  the  magic  spell  of  the 
three  great  names.  As  always,  these 
names  are :  Faith,  which  gives  cour- 
age ;  Hope,  which  determines  to  suc- 
ceed ;  and  Love,  which  builds  up  homes. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  the  steps  of 
such  a  victory  without  owning  the  in- 
finite Power  behind  it  all.  You  cannot 
use  magnetic  ore  and  coal  for  its  smelt- 
ing and  the  silicates  for  its  fusion,  sll 
flung  in  together  side  by  side,  without 
asking  if  the  Power  who  threw  these 
priceless  gifts  together  where  each  was 
needed  for  each  did  not  know  what  He 
was  doing.  But  the  buffalo  passes  orer 
it,  and  the  gopher  mines  under  it,  and 
it  might  be  so  much  gravel  of  the  set. 
Savages  pass  over  it,  with  no  future, 
no  heaven,  and  one  would  say  no  God. 
It  is  worthless  desert  still,  but  one  day 
a  man  comes  who  deserves  his  name. 
He  is  a  child  of  God.  He  is  determioed 
that  to-morrow  shall  be  better  than  to- 
day. He  knows  he  is  lord  of  nature, 
and  he  bids  her  serve  him.  The  coal 
bums,  the  iron  melts,  the  silicate  fuses. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  that  miracle  and 
not  feel  that  for  this  man  the  world 
was  created,  and  for  this  world  this 
man  was  born.  He  is  in  his  place. 
He  did  not  have  to  seek  it ;  it  was  made 
for  him.  With  him  it  is  a  garden. 
Without  him  it  is  a  desert  He  can 
hew  down  these  mountains.  He  can 
fill  up  these  valleys.  And  where  he 
has  filled,  and  where  he  has  hewed,  lo, 
the  present  heaven  of  happy  hcones! 
It  is  thus  that  prophecy  accomplishes 
itself,  and 

"  The  car  of  the  Lord  rolls  glOTioosly  on." 
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TEE  ENTHBOinS  SEBVANT  0BBI8T. 

By  Axjexandbb  Maclabbn,  D.D. 
[Baptist].  Manchesteb,  Eng. 

W^  hone  wd^  an  High  Priest,  who  is  $et 
an  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Mc^ty  in  the  heavens  :  A  minister  of 
the  sanctuary, — Heb.  viii.  1,  2. 
A  LrmiB  coosideration  will  show  that 
we  have  in  these  words  two  strikingly 
different  representations  of  our  Lord's 
heavenly  state.  In  the  one  He  is  regard- 
ed as  seated  "  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  the  Majesty. "  In  the  other 
He  is  regaided  as  being,  notwithstand- 
ing that  session,  a  "minister  of  the 
sanctuary  ;"  performing  priestly  func- 
tions there.  This  combination  of  two 
such  opposite  ideas  is  the  very  emphasis 
and  force  of  the  passage.  The  writer 
would  have  us  think  of  the  royal  repose 
of  Jesus  as  full  of  activity  for  us  ;  and 
of  His  heavenly  activity  as  consistent 
with  deepest  repose.  Resting  He  works ; 
working  He  rests.  Reigning  He  serves  ; 
serving  He  reigns.  So  my  purpose  this 
evening  is  simply  to  deal  with  these  two 
representations,  and  to  seek  to  draw 
from  them  and  from  their  union  the 
lessons  that  they  teach. 
I.  Note  then,  first,  the  seated  Christ. 
"  We  have  a  Bigk  Priest  who"— to 
translate  a  little  more  closely^"  has 
taken  His  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens." 
"  Majesty"  is  a  singular  expression  or 
paraphrads  for  CkxL  It  is  used  once 
again  in  this  letter,  and  seems  probably 
to  have  been  derived  by  the  writer  from 
the  Rabbinical  usage  of  his  times,  when, 
as  we  know,  a  certain  misplaced,  and 
yet  most  natural,  reverential,  or  per- 
haps superstitious,  awe,  made  men  un- 
willing to  name  the  mighty  Name,  and 
indined  rather  to  fall  back  upon  other 
forms  of  speech  to  express  it. 

So  the  writer  here,  addressing  He- 
brews, steeped  in  Rabbinical  thought, 
takes  one  of  their  own  words  and  speaks 
of  God  as  the  "  Majesty  in  the  heav- 
ens;"  emphasizing  the  idea  of  sover- 
eignty, power,  illimitable  magnificence. 
"  At  the  right  hand"  of  this  throned 


personal  abstraction,   "the  Majes^," 
sits  the  Man  Clirist  Jesus. 

Now  the  teaching,  both  of  this  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  whole 
New  Testament,  in  reference  to  the 
present  state  of  our  exalted  Lord,  is  that 
His  Manhood  is  elevated  to  this  supreme 
dignity.  The  Eternal  Word  who  was 
with  the  Father  in  the  beginning,  be- 
fore all  the  worlds,  went  back  to  **  the 
glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father." 
But  the  new  thing  was  that  there  went, 
too,  that  human  nature  which  Jesus 
Christ  indissolubly  united  with  Divin- 
ity in  the  mystery  of  the  lowliness  of 
His  earthly  life.  An  ancient  prophet 
foretold  that  in  the  Messianic  times  there 
should  spring  from  the  cut-down  stump 
of  the  royal  house  of  Israel  a  sucker 
which,  feeble  at  first,  and  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  venerable  ruin  from 
which  it  arose,  should  grow  so  swiftly, 
so  tall  and  strong,  that  it  should  be- 
come an  ensign  for  the  nations  of  the 
world ;  and  then,  he  adds,  "  and  His 
resting-place  shall  be  glory."  There 
was  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  words,  I 
suppose,  than  the  prophet  knew,  and 
we  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  forcing 
New  Testament  ideas  upon  Old  Testa- 
ment words  which  are  a  world  too  nar- 
row for  them  if  we  say  that  there  is  at 
least  shadowed  the  great  thought  that 
the  lowly  Manhood,  sprung  from  the 
humbled  royal  stock,  shall  grow  up  as 
a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  without 
form  or  comeliness,  and  be  lifted  to  find 
its  rest  and  dwelling-place  in  the  very 
central  blaze  of  the  Divine  glory.  We 
have  a  High  Prlestwho,  in  His  Manhood, 
in  which  He  is  knit  to  us,  hath  taken 
His  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  the  Majesty  in  the  Heavens. 

Then,  again,  remember  that  while  in 
such  representations  as  this  we  have  to 
do  with  realities  set  forth  imder  the 
symbols  of  time  and  place,  there  is  yet 
a  profound  sense  in  which  that  session 
of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
proclaims  both  the  localization  of  His 
present  corporeal  humanity  and  the 
ubiquity  of  His  presence.  For  what  is 
'*  the  right  hand  of  God  ?"    What  is  it 
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but  the  manifestation  of  His  energies, 
the  forthputting  of  His  power  ?  And 
wliere  is  that  but  everywhere,  where 
He  makes  Himself  known  ?  Whereso- 
ever Divine  activity  is  manifested,  there 
is  Jesus  Christ.  But  yet»  though  this 
be  true»  and  though  it  may  be  difficult 
for  us  to  hold  the  balance  and  mark  the 
dividing  line  between  symbol  and  real- 
ity, we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  facts 
of  Christ's  wearing  now  a  real  though 
glorified  body,  and  of  His  visible  cor- 
poreal ascension,  and  the  promise  of  a 
similar  visible  corporeal  return  to  earth 
at  the  end  of  the  days  seem  to  require 
the  belief  that,  above  all  the  heavens, 
and  fiUing  all  things,  as  that  exalted 
Manhood  is,  there  is  yet  what  we  must 
call  a  place,  wherein  that  glorified  body 
now  abides.  And  thus  both  the  awful 
majestic  idea  of  Omnipresence,  and  the 
no  less  majestic  idea  of  the  present 
localization  in  place  of  the  glorified 
Christ,  are  taught  us  in  the  text 

And  what  is  the  deepest  meaning  of 
it  all  ?  What  means  that  majestic  ses- 
sion at  "  the  right  hand  of  the  throne"  ? 
Before  that  throne  "  angels  veil  their 
faces."  If  in  action,  they  stand  ;  if  in 
adoration,  they  fall  before  Him.  Crea- 
tures bow  prostrate.  Who  is  He  that, 
claiming  and  exercising  a  quality  which 
in  a  creature  is  blasphemy  and  madness, 
takes  JK#  seat  in  that  awful  Presence  ? 
Other  words  of  Scripture  represent  the 
same  idea  in  a  still  more  wonderful 
form  when  they  speak  of  **  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,"  and  when 
He  Himself  speaks  from  heaven  of  Him- 
self as  "  set  down  with  My  Father  on 
His  throne." 

If  we  translate  the  symbol  into  colder 
words,  it  means  that  deep  repose,  which, 
like  the  Divine  rest  after  creation,  is 
not  for  recuperation  of  exhausted  pow- 
ers, but  is  the  sign  of  an  accomplished 
purpose  and  achieved  task,  a  share  in 
the  sovereignty  of  heaven,  and  the 
wielding  of  the  energies  of  deity— rest, 
royalty,  and  power  belong  now  to  the 
Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Throne  of  Qod. 


n.  Note,  secondly,  the  servant  Christ. 

**  A  minister  of  the  sanctuary,"  say  a 
my  text.  Now  the  word  employed  here 
for  *'  minister,"  and  which  I  have  ven- 
tured variously  to  translate  servant, 
means  one  who  discharges  some  public 
official  act  of  service,  either  to  God  or 
man,  and  it  is  especially,  though  by  no 
means  exclusively,  employed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  service  of  a  ministering 
priest. 

The  allusion  in  the  second  portion  of 
my  text  is  plainly  enough  to  the  ritual 
of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  on 
which  the  High  Priest  once  a  year  went 
into  the  Holy  Place ;  and  there,  in  the 
presence  of  God  throned  between  the 
cherubim,  by  the  offering  of  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice,  made  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.  Thus  says  our  wri- 
ter, that  throned  and  sovereign  Man  who, 
in  token  of  His  accomplished  work,  and 
in  the  participation  of  Deity,  sits  hard 
by  the  throne  of  €tod,  is  yet  ministering 
at  one  and  the  same  time  within  the 
veil,  and  presenting  the  might  of  His 
own  sacrifice. 

Put  away  the  metaphor  and  we  just 
come  to  this,  a  truth  which  is  far  too 
little  dwelt  upon  in  this  generation,  that 
the  work  which  Jesus  Christ  accom- 
plished on  the  Cross,  all-sufficient  and 
eternal  as  it  was,  in  the  range  and  dura- 
tion of  its  efficacy,  is  not  all  EUs  work. 
The  past,  glorious  as  it  is,  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  present,  no  less 
wonderful  and  glorious,  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  within  the  veil,  in  manners  all 
imknown  to  us,  by.  His  presence  there 
in  the  power  of  the  sacrifice  that  He  has 
made,  brings  down  upon  men  the  bless- 
ings that  flow  from  that  sacrifice.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  offering  should  be 
made.  The  deep  teaching,  the  whole 
reasonableness  of  which  it  does  not  be- 
long to  us  here  and  now  to  apprehend, 
but  which  faith  will  gladly  grasp  as  a 
fact,  though  reason  may  not  be  able  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  why  or  how, 
tells  us  that  the  interceding  Christ  must 
necessarily  take  up  the  work  of  the  suf- 
fering Christ.    Dear  brethren,  our  sal- 
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TB^Q  is  not  so  secured  bj  the  death 
upon  the  Cross  as  to  make  needless  the 
life  beside  the  throne.  Jesus  that  died 
is  the  Christ  "  that  is  risen  again,  who 
is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who 
also  maketh  intercession  for  us." 

But,  bejond  that,  may  I  remind  you 
that  my  text,  though  not  in  its  direct 
bearing,  yet  in  its  implication,  suggests 
to  us  other  ways  in  which  the  rest  of 
Christ  is  full  of  activity.  "  I  am  among 
you  as  He  that  serveth"  is  true  for  the 
heavenly  glory  of  the  exalted  Lord  quite 
as  much  as  for  the  lowly  humiliation  of 
His  life  upon  earth.  And  no  more  really 
did  He  stoop  to  serve  when  laying  aside 
His  garments.  He  girded  Himself  with 
the  towel,  and  wiped  the  disciples'  feet, 
than  He  does  to-day  when,  having  re- 
sumed the  garments  of  His  glorious 
Divinity,  and  having  seated  Himself  in 
His  place  of  authority  above  us.  He 
comes  forth,  according  to  the  wonder- 
ful condescension  of  His  own  parable, 
to  serve  His  servants  who  have  entered 
into  rest,  and  those  also  who  still  toil. 
The  glorified  Christ  is  a  ministering 
Christ.  In  us,  on  us,  for  us  He  works, 
in  all  the  activities  of  His  exalted  re- 
pose, as  truly  and  more  mightily  than 
He  did  when  here  He  helped  the  weak- 
nesses and  healed  the  sicknesses,  and 
soothed  the  sorrows  and  supplied  the 
wants,  and  washed  the  feet  of  a  hand- 
ful of  poor  men. 

He  has  gone  up  on  high,  but  in  His 
rest  He  works.  He  is  on  the  throne, 
but  hi  His  royalty  He  serves.  He  is  ab- 
sent from  us,  but  His  power  is  with  us. 
The  world's  salvation  was  accomplished 
when  He  cried,  "  It  is  finished  I"  But 
"My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work."  And  they  who  saw  Him  as- 
cend into  the  heavens,  and  longingly 
followed  the  diminishing  form  as  it 
moved  slowly  upward,  with  hands  ex- 
tended in  benediction,  as  they  turned 
away,  when  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  seen  but  the  cloud,  **  went  every- 
where, the  Lord  working  with  them, 
and  conflnning  the  word  with  signs  f  ol- 
bwhig." 


So,  then,  let  us  ever  hold  fast,  inex- 
tricably braided  together,  the  rest  and 
the  activity,  the  royalty  and  the  service, 
of  the  glorified  Son  of  Man. 

III.  And  now,  in  the  last  place,  let 
me  point  to  one  or  two  of  the  practical 
lessons  of  such  thoughts  as  these. 

They  have  a  bearing  on  the  three 
categories  of  past,  present,  future.  For 
the  past  a  seal,  for  the  present  a 
strength,  for  the  future  a  prophecy. 

For  the  past  a  seal.  If  it  be  true— 
and  there  are  few  historical  facts  the 
evidence  for  which  is  more  solid  or  valid 
— that  Jesus  Christ  really  went  up  into 
the  Heavens,  and  abode  there,  then  that 
is  God's  last  and  most  emphatic  declara- 
tion, "This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  trail 
of  light  that  He  leaves  behind  Him,  as 
He  is  borne  onward,  falls  on  the  Cross, 
and  tells  us  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the 
world's  history.  For  what  can  be 
greater,  what  can  afford  a  firmer  founda- 
tion for  us  sinful  men  to  rest  our  confi- 
dence upon,  than  the  death  of  which  the 
recompense  was  that  the  man  who  died 
sits  on  the  throne  of  the  Universe  ? 

Brethren  !  an  ascended  Christ  forces 
us  to  believe  in  an  atoning  Christ.  No 
words  can  exaggerate,  nor  can  any  faith 
exalt  too  highly,  or  trust  too  complete- 
ly, the  sacrifice  which  led  straight  to 
that  exaltation.  Read  the  Cross  by  the 
light  of  the  throne.  Let  Olivet  inter- 
pret Calvary,  and  we  shall  understand 
what  Calvary  means. 

Again,  this  double  representation  of 
my  text  is  a  strength  for  the  present.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  is  mighty  enough 
to  draw  men's  desires  and  fix  solid  rea- 
sonable thought  and  love  upon  that 
awful  future,  except  the  belief  that 
Christ  is  there.  I  think  that  the  men 
who  have  most  deeply  realized  what  a 
solemn,  and  yet  what  a  vague  and  im- 
palpable thhig  the  conception  of  immor- 
tal life  beyond  the  grave  is,  wOl  be  most 
ready  to  admit  that  the  thought  is  cold, 
cheerless,  full  of  blank  misgivings  and 
of  waste  places,  in  which  the  specula- 
tive spirit  feels  itself  very  much  a  for- 
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elgner.  There  ft  bat  one  thought  that 
flashes  warmth  Into  the  coldness,  and 
turns  the  awfulness  and  the  terror  of 
the  chilling  magnificence  into  attrac- 
tiveness and  homelikeness  and  sweet- 
ness, and  that  is  that  Christ  is  there  sit- 
ting at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Foreign 
lands  are  changed  in  their  aspect  to  us 
when  we  have  brothers  and  sisters 
there  ;  and  our  Brother  has  gbne  whither 
we,  when  we  send  our  thoughts  after 
Him.  can  feel  that  our  home  is,  because 
there  He  is.  The  weariness  of  existence 
here  is  only  perpetuated  and  intensified 
when  we  think  of  it  as  prolonged  for- 
ever. But  with  Christ  in  the  heavens 
the  heavens  become  the  home  of  our 
hearts. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  only  lay  upon 
our  spirits  as  a  solid  reality,  and  keep 
ever  clear  before  us.  as  a  plain  fact,  the 
present  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
activity  for  us,  oh  I  then  life  becomes  a 
different  thing,  sorrows  lose  their  poison 
and  their  barb,  cares  become  trivial, 
anxieties  less  gnawing,  the  weights  of 
duty  or  of  suffering  less  burdensome  ; 
and  all  things  have  a  new  aspect  and  a 
new  aim.  If  you  and  I,  dear  friends, 
can  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  Jesus 
on  the  throne,  how  petty,  how  un- 
worthy to  fix  our  desires,  or  to  compel 
our  griefs,  will  all  the  things  here  below 
seem  I  We  then  have  the  true  stand- 
ard, and  the  littlenesses  that  swell 
themselves  into  magnitude  when  there 
is  nothing  to  compare  them  with  will 
shrink  into  their  insignificance.  Lift  the 
mists  and  let  the  Himalayas  shine  out ; 
and  what  then  about  the  little  molehills 
in  the  foreground,  that  looked  so  big 
while  the  great  white  mass  was  invis- 
ible? See  Christ,  and  He  interprets, 
dwindles,  and  yet  ennobles  the  world 
and  life. 

Lastly,  such  a  vision  gives  us  a 
prophecy  for  the  future.  There  is  the 
measure  of  the  possibilities  of  human 
nature.  A  somewhat  arrogant  saying 
affirms,  **  Whatever  a  man  has  done,  a 
man  can  do."  Whatever  tAa«  Man  is.  I 
may  be.  It  is  possible  that  humanity 
may  be  received  into  the  closest  union 


with  Divinity,  and  it  ft  certahi  that  if 
we  knit  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ  by 
simple  faith  and  lowly  obedient  love, 
whatever  He  is  He  will  give  to  us  to 
share.  "  Even  as  I  also  overcame,  and 
am  set  down  with  My  Ftther  on  His 
throne,"  is  Hit  own  measure  of  what 
He  wHl  do  for  the  men  who  are  faith- 
ful and  obedient  to  HioL 

I  do  not  tay  that  there  is  no  other 
adequate  proof  of  immortality  than  the 
facts  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
of  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  be  far  wrong  if  I  ventured  even 
on  that  assertion.  But  I  do  say  that 
there  is  no  means  by  which  a  poor  sinful 
soul  will  reach  the  realization  of  the  poB- 
sibilities  that  open  to  it  except  Mth  in 
Jesus  Christ  If  we  love  Him  anything 
unreasonable  and  impossible  is  more 
reasonable  and  possible  than  that  the 
head  shall  be  glorified  and  the  members 
left  to  see  corruption.  If  I  am  wedded  to 
Jesus  Christ,  as  you  all  may  be  if  yon 
will  trust  your  souls  to  Him  and  love 
Him,  then  God  will  take  us  and  Hhn  as 
one  into  the  glory  of  His  presence,  where 
we  may  dwell  with  and  in  Christ,  in  in- 
dissoluble union  through  the  ages  of 
Eternity. 

My  text  is  the  answer  to  all  doubts 
and  fears  for  ourselves.  It  ahows  us 
what  the  true  conception  of  a  perfect 
Heaven  is,  the  perfection  of  rest  and  the 
perfection  of  service.  As  Christ's 
Heaven  is  the  fulness  of  repose  and  of 
activity,  so  shall  that  of  His  servants 
be.  "  His  servants  shall  serve  Hhn*'— 
there  is  the  activity— "  and  see  His  face" 
—there  is  the  restful  contemphition— 
"  and  His  name  shall  be  in  their  fore- 
heads"—there  is  the  fun  porticipatioo 
in  His  character  and  glory. 

And  so,  dear  brethren,  for  the  world 
and  for  ourselves,  hope  is  duty  and  de- 
spair is  sin.  Here  is  the  answer  to  the 
question,  Can  I  ever  enter  that  bleswd 
land  ?  Here  is  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Is  the  dream  of  perfected  manhood 
ever  to  be  more  than  a  dream  ?  "  We 
see  not  yet  all  things  pat  under  Him, 
but  we  see  Jesus,"  and,  seeing  Him.  no 
hope  is  absurd,  and  anything  but  hope 
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isfalling  beneath  our  privfleges.  Then, 
dear  friends,  "  let  U6  look  unto  Him 
who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
mm,  endured  the  Cross,  despising  the 
•hame;  and  is  now  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Throne  of  God." 


OEBISTIAII  WABFASB. 

By  R  V.  HuNTKR,  D.D.  [Presbyte- 
sian],  Ikbiakapolis,  Ind. 

TKou^  thertfore,  endure  hardness  cte  a 
goodeoldier  qf  Jeeua  Chrtst.—^  Tim. 

a-s. 

Thb  sacred  writers  often  described 
the  Christian's  life  as  one  of  warfare. 

Says  Paul  to  young  Timothy,  "  This 
charge  I  commit  unto  thee,  son  Timo- 
thy.according  unto  the  prophecies  which 
went  before  thee,  that  thou  by  them 
mightest  war  a  good  warfare."  And 
again.  "  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  ;" 
"  80  fight  I  not  as  one  beateth  the  air." 

"  The  armor  of  the  Gospel"  and  such 
expressions  are  significant  of  the  strug- 
gles in  which  the  Christian  must  en- 
gage. He  must  expect  "  hardnens"  for 
the  sake  of  his  King  and  heavenly  coun- 
try, else  he  will  neyer  merit  the  title  of 
"good  soldier." 

The  soldier's  life  is  not  an  easy  one 
under  any  circumstances.  Said  an 
army  chaplain  recently  :  "  Camp  life 
drags  with  a  tardy  momentum.  To 
deal  with  Indians,  even  in  these  times 
of  peace,  is  neither  elevating  nor  pleas- 
ant" 

The  fact  that  the  Department  of  War 
has  thought  the  large  number  of  deser- 
tions from  the  rei^ilar  army  in  recent 
years  worthy  of  inquiry,  would  lead  to 
the  conviction  that  there  is  something 
about  army  life  to-day  which  is  not  alto- 
gether pleasant.  And  if  the  soldier  in 
times  of  peace  finds  army  life  a  difficult 
profession,  what  must  be  the  experience 
of  him  who  is  thrown  into  the  march  of 
war  and  into  the  hurricane  of  battle  ? 

The  splendid  army  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, which  marched  to  the  heart  of 
Roasia,  found  war  savage  and  the  sol- 
dier's lot  a  hard  one.    Moscow,  filled 


with  ample  iHX>vision9  for  the  winter, 
was  reduced  to  ashes  Just  as  the  famish- 
ing. French  army  entered  it.  No  quar- 
ters, no  provisions,  with  the  murdering 
Cossacks  to  harass  them,  that  army, 
which  had  been  the  fear  and  pride  alike 
of  £urope,  was  practically  destroyed. 
But  sixty  thousand  men  returned  to 
Paris,  out  of  a  splendid  army  of  half  a 
million,  to  tell  the  story  of  awful  suf- 
fering. 

In  1T77  the  army  of  Washington,  at 
Valley  Forge,  learned  that  the  soldier's 
life  was  full  of  hardships  as  they  marched 
in  the  dead  of  winter  without  food  or 
shoes.  The  tide  of  war  was  against  the 
patriots,  and  they  became  inured  to 
hardness — and  yet  they  conquered.  And 
so  St.  Paul,  a  soldier  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  was  inured  to  hardness,  and 
wrote  to  Timothy  out  of  a  rich  experi- 
ence. 

Had  not  the  Jews  of  Damascus  laid 
wait  to  kill  him  ?  He  went  thence 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Greeks  attempted 
to  take  his  life.  He  and  Barnabas  were 
stoned  at  Iconium  ;  and  at  Lystra  Paul 
was  again  stoned  and  dragged  out  of 
the  city  for  dead.  At  Philippi  he  and 
Silas  were  beaten  with  many  stripes, 
cast  into  prison  and  placed  in  the 
stocks  ;  persecuted  at  Thessalonica,  ar- 
rested at  Corinth  and  taken  before  €kl- 
lio.  Demetrius  raised  an  uproar  against 
him  at  Ephesus  which  came  near  cost- 
ing the  disciple  his  life.  At  Jerusalem 
the  Roman  captain  rescued  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  Jewish  mob.  He  was 
in  perils  by  land  and  sea ;  and  finally 
ended  his  life  a  martyr  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  fought  so  splendidly  while  in 
the  flesh. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  experi- 
ences that  he  wrote  this  word  of  ex- 
hortation to  Timothy,  and  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  all  time :  "  Endure  hardness  as 
a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. " 

And  what  a  vast  army  of  "  good  sol- 
diers for  Jesus  Christ"  there  has  been  I 
John  the  Baptist,  the  pioneer  of  Chris- 
tian times ;  St.  Stephen,  commonly 
called  the  first  martyr,  "  full  of  faith 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  John,  the  hero 
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of  Patmo0  ;  St.  Doniface.  John  Tauler, 
SaTonarola,  and  many  other  leaden 
who  died  or  were  willing  to  die  for  the 
Christ.  In  the  rank  and  file  there  were 
lef^ons  who  were  as  pious  and  as  brave. 
The  ten  persecutions  would  furnish 
thousands  of  Christian  heroes ;  the 
Thebian  legion  of  six  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  sixtj-six  slain  bj  Maxim- 
ian ;  persecutions  bj  Persians,  Ooths, 
and  Aryan  vandals  would  swell  the  list, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Waldenses  and  the 
Albigenses,  and  the  untold  martyrs  of 
the  Inquisitions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  These  all  endured  hardness  as 
good  soldiers. 

But  the  days  of  such  persecutions  are 
no  more.  The  conditions  have  changed 
since  Paul  wrote  his  famous  letter  to 
Timothy,  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
Christians  are  called  upon  to  endure 
hardness.  There  are  battles  to  be 
fought  in  opr  own  hearts,  and  with  our 
own  friends,  oftentimes,  which  call  for 
a  refinement  of  courage  not  found  in 
sanguinary  war. 

There  are  battles  to  be  fought  for 
Jesus  Christ  at  the  work-bench,  in  the 
field,  and  at  the  fireside,  where  there  is 
no  violence,  but  where  there  are  trials 
just  as  real  and  tests  just  as  great  as 
ever  tried  a  martyr. 

Our  times  do  not  call  for  exhibitions 
of  courage  such  as  the  persecutions  de- 
veloped. Yet  r  believe  we  have  hearts 
just  as  brave,  noble,  and  more  intelli- 
gent than  other  times  possessed. 

"  Our  life  is  a  warfare  ;  and  we  ought 
not,  while  passing  through  it,  to  sleep 
without  a  sentinel  or  march  without  a 
scout." 

There  are  many  points  of  analogy  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  soldier  and  the 
Christian  life. 

I.  The  soldier  must  undergo  a  certain 
test  before  he  is  accepted.  He  must 
pass  an  examination  as  to  soundness  of 
body  and  mind.  His  stature  must  meet 
certain  requirements.  His  age  must  en- 
sure a  man's  strength  and  endurance. 

So  there  is  a  test  as  to  one's  fitness  to 
become  a  soldier  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He 
must  be  tested  by  repentance  and  regen- 


eration before  his  name  is  written  upon 
the  roll  of  the  redeemed. 

To  make  a  good  soldier,  in  this  high 
and  spiritual  sense,  he  must  have  a  cer- 
tain stature. 

Says  St.  Paul :  "  Till  we  all  come  in 
the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ.*' 

The  Christian  soldier  must  have  spir- 
itual health.  Says  Solomon  : "  Fear  the 
Lord  and  depart  from  evlL  It  shall  be 
health  to  thy  navel  and  marrow  to  thy 
bones." 

To  be  a  good  soldier  one  must  be 
strong.  "  Watch  ye  ;  stand  fast  la  the 
faith  ;  quit  you  like  men  ;  be  strong." 

His  stature  must  be  that  of  a  perfect 
man.  His  spiritual  health — ^that  which 
comes  from  the  habit  of  eschewing  evil 
— and  the  strength  acquired  by  a  life 
spent  in  the  Master's  service. 

All  this  assumes  repentance,  conver- 
sion, justification,  and  some  degree  of 
sanctiflcation.  Such  a  one  is  fit  for  the 
army  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  willing  to 
endure  hardness  for  His  dear  sake. 

11.  The  good  soldier  is  loyal  to  king 
and  country.  Loyalty  is  founded  upon 
love. 

An  exquisite  artist  was  said  to  have 
mingled  brains  with  his  colors.  So  a 
loyal  soldier  may  be  said  to  put  his  heart 
into  his  powder.  This  was  demonstrated 
in  the  experience  of  the  English  in  our 
own  Revolutionary  War.  Eling  George 
discovered  that  the  Hessians,  who 
were  only  hired  soldiers,  did  miserable 
fighting.  The  American  patriots  en- 
dured untold  suffering  for  the  oolontes 
simply  because  they  were  interested  in 
securing  independence. 

The  hardest  fought  battles  which  the 
world  has  ever  known  have  been  those 
in  which  armies  were  engaged  which 
believed  in  country,  cause,  and  king. 
Ten  thousand  Greeks,  under  Miltiades, 
inspired  by  a  high  patriotic  daring,  met 
a  Persian  army  of  ten  times  its  number 
upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  defeated 
the   Persian   hosts.     Ten   years  later 
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Xerxes  renewed  the  contest  with  two 
millions  of  men.  Leonidas,  at  (he  head 
of  seven  thousand  brave  Spartans,  held 
a  Tast  armj  at  bay  in  the  mountain  pass 
of  Thermopylae  for  two  days.  A  traitor 
revealed  a  secret  passage  to  the  Persian 
leader.  Six  thousand  men  deserted 
Leonidas.  But  with  three  hundred 
Spartans  and  seven  hundred  Thespians 
he  held  the  pass  until  all  were  slain. 

Loyally  wHl  move  men  to  heroic 
action  and  to  despise  death. 

The  true  Christian  is  loyal  to  his  Re- 
deemer and  his  Redeemer's  Kingdom. 
He  loves  them,  and  would  honor  them 
with  his  life  and  in  his  death.  "  If  a 
man  love  Me  he  will  keep  My  words." 
Obedience  to  the  will  of  country  or  king 
is  the  highest  kind  of  loyalty,  whether 
king  and  country  be  heavenly  or  earth- 
ly. 

The  Church  is  Christ's  Kingdom. 
The  Christian  soldier  will  be  true  to  the 
Church  which  the  King  has  purchased 
with  His  own  precious  blood.  Says 
Cawdry  :  "As  the  bride  pertaineth  to 
none  but  the  bridegroom,  so  the  Church 
pertaineth  to  Christ  only,"  both  by  con- 
stitution and  purchase. 

To  oppose  the  body  of  believers  who 
accept  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  their  Lord 
and  God  is  treason. 

Loyalty  is  a  virtue  native  in  all  noble 
souls. 

A  native  from  one  of  the  Asiatic  isles, 
amid  the  splendors  of  Paris,  seeing  a 
banana  tree  in  a  garden  of  plants,  bathed 
it  with  tears,  and  seemed  to  be  trans- 
ported to  his  own  native  land. 

The  Ethiopian  holds  that  Qod  made 
his  deserts,  while  angels  only  were  de- 
puted to  create  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Norwegians,  proud  of  their  bar- 
ren summits,  inscribe  upon  their  coins  : 
'*  Spirit,  loyalty,  valor,  and  whatsoever 
is  honorable,  let  the  world  learn  among 
the  rocks  of  Norway."  Why  should 
the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  have  a 
loyalty  less  fervent,  genuine,  and  irre- 
listible  than  the  patriot  ? 

A  true  soldier  of  the  Cross  will  love 
the  cause  of  Jesus.  He  will  endure  tofl, 
t^  world's  Jeers,  an4  4©ath  itself  for 


his  Redeemer's  sake.  If  this  spirit 
were  more  universal  among  Christians, 
greater  inroads  would  be  made  upon  the 
cause  of  Satan,  and  the  Kingdom  of  our 
Lord  would  be  pushed  with  greater  zeal 
to  the  millennial  condition. 

III.  A  good  soldier  must  have  cour- 
age. 

Courage  Is  that  quality  of  mind  which 
enables  one  to  encounter  dangers  and 
hardships  with  firnmess  and  fearless- 
ness. 

It  was  courage  that  led  Grant  on  to 
Vicksburg,  even  though  repulsed  time 
and  again. 

It  was  courage  of  a  rare  sort,  mingled 
with  the  soldier  Instinct,  that  enabled 
Stonewall  Jackson,  at  the  head  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  to  outflank 
the  Union  forces  at  Chancellorsville, 
and  to  sweep  it  down  to  destruction. 
No  soldier  ever  covered  himself  with 
glory  who  had  not  courage  in  the  hour 
of  peril. 

This  quality  is  even  more  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Christian.  His  battles 
are  many  and  important. 

The  promise  is  to  those  who  espouse 
Jehovah's  cause.  Abigail  realized  this 
when  she  said  of  King  David  :  "  The 
Lord  will  certainly  make  my  lord 
(David)  a  sure  house,  because  my  lord 
fighteth  the  battles  of  the  Lord." 

The  Christian  needs  the  courage  of 
Nehemiah.  Sanballat  and  his  coadju- 
tors threatened  the  governor  with  ven- 
geance dire  if  he  proceeded  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  Said  Nehemiah  to 
the  Jewish  nobles  and  rulers  :  *'  Be  not 
ye  afraid  of  them  ;  remember  the  Lord, 
who  is  great  and  terrible,  and  flght  for 
your  brethren,  your  sons  and  your 
daughters,  your  wives  and  your  houses." 

Well  may  we  fight  the  good  fight  of 
faith,  and  let  us  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

Then  may  we  join  with  the  old  apos- 
tolic warrior :  "  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 

lY.  The  most  modem  and  effective 
implements  of  war  are  essentia)  to  thQ 
tjojdier, 
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There  have  been  wtn  in  which  the 
spear  was  the  means  of  offence  and  de- 
fence. 

The  Indian  relied  upon  the  arrow 
and  tomahawk.  The  battering-ram  be- 
longed to  Rome ;  but  we  must  have  the 
repeating  rifle  and  Catling  gun,  red-hot 
shot  and  bursting  shell. 

The  Christian  soldier  must  be  armed 
with  the  most  approved  armor  from  the 
King's  arsenaL  Qod's  Word  is  author- 
ity upon  the  subject  of  arms  offensive 
and  defensive.  "  Stand  therefore  with 
your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and 
having  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteous- 
ness." The  breast-plate  protected  the 
chest,  symbolic  of  the  heart  Righteous- 
ness indicates  a  clean  heart. 

"  And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation." 
The  helmet  protected  the  head,  symbolic 
of  the  intellect.  Man  needs  to  guard 
against  error,  false  doctrine,  and  the 
poison  of  scepticism.  God's  Word  will 
guard  the  intdlect  and  lead  to  salva- 
tion. 

"  Take  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
isthe  Wordof  God." 

No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  over- 
come the  skilful  Christian  armed  with 
the  sword  of  God's  Word. 

"  And  have  your  loins  girt  about  with 
the  truth,  and  your  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace." 

Thus  the  Christian's  armor  is  com- 
plete. God  will  teach  the  faithful  sol- 
dier how  to  use  these  arms  in  such  a 
way  as  always  to  secure  the  victory 
over  every  foe. 

While  we  must  be  armed,  each  one 
may  use  the  arms  in  which  he  can  do 
the  most  effective  work  a>rainst  the 
enemy.  David  killed  Goliath  with  his 
sling  and  a  pebble.  He  found  the  sword 
and  shield  of  King  Saul  unwieldy. 

We  may  not  all  work  alike  or  fight 
alike,  and  yet  our  efforts  may  be  ac- 
cepted of  €k)d. 

Churches  ought  to  learn  these  princi- 
ples. There  is  no  patent  on  Church 
methods.  Christians  have  too  long 
dung  to  obsolete  methods  and  ineffec- 
tive customs. 

Our  churches  should  be  built  for  suc- 


cess. Our  services  ought  to  win  men. 
Christ  must  be  preached.  But  let  the 
sermon  be  long  or  short,  deliveied  from 
the  written  page  or  spoken  without  the 
manuscript,  it  matters  not  how,  so  that 
Christ  is  preached  and  souls  are  saved. 

Build  gymnasiums  and  provide 
amusements  for  the  young ;  just  so 
Christ  is  preached  and  souls  are  saved. 
To  talk  of  the  regulation  church  build- 
ing and  certain  approved  methods  and 
forms  in  church  worship  is  to  talk  ar- 
rant nonsense.  It  is  to  put  the  form 
above  the  spirit ;  the  shadow  above  the 
substance. 

Let  each  church  adapt  itself  to  its 
conditions  and  pursue  the  methods,  old 
or  new,  which  will  secure  the  largest  re- 
sults. Let  all  be  clothed  with  Christian 
armor  and  prosecute  the  war  for  the 
Redeemer's  sake. 

V.  The  good  soldier  has  undergone 
discipline.  A  mass  of  men  imtrained 
and  without  leadership  is  a  mob.  A 
company  of  trained  soldiers  can  put  ten 
thousand  unorganized  and  undisciplined 
men  to  flight. 

The  soldier  must  learn  military  lan- 
guage and  tactics. 

Caesar's  invincible  legions  were  suc- 
cessful against  the  Gauls  largely  because 
of  their  excellent  discipline. 

The  soldiers  of  our  late  Rebellion  who 
had  been  in  the  army  for  two  or  three 
years  were  far  more  effective  upon  the 
battlefleld  than  the  one-hundred-day 
men  of  '68. 

The  Church  of  Christ  would  be  more 
successful  in  winning  souls  and  in  de- 
feating the  enemy  if  a  more  rigid  disci- 
pline were  more  rigidly  enforced.  If 
the  millions  of  Protestants  who  live  to* 
day  were  under  the  proper  restrictions, 
and  awaiting  marching  orders  in  a  true 
sense,  earth  and  hell  would  tremble. 

A  good  Christian  soldier  is  often  re- 
quired to  undergo  discipline  from  the 
hand  of  a  loving  Father.  Afflictions 
sometimes  come,  seemingly,  with  a  cold 
hand,  but  for  the  purpose  of  training  us 
for  larger  usefulness  and  more  effi- 
ciency. 

"  Whom  the  Father  loveth  He  chast- 
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enetiL"  King  David  was  a  better  man 
after  he  felt  God's  hand  enforcing  dis- 
dpline. 

Job  was  purified  through  tears  and 
wnow. 

The  mother  has  often  met  Jesus  for 
the  fiist  time  as  she  bent  over  the  coffin- 
lid. 

"  Men  think  Qod  is  destroying  them 
when  He  is  tuning  them.  The  violinist 
screws  up  the  kej  till  the  tense  cord 
aoaodB  the  concert  pitch ;  it  is  not  to 
break  it,  but  to  use  it  tunefully  that  he 
stretches  the  string  upon  the  musical 
rack." 

The  soldier  may  deem  it  hard  and 
foolish  to  march  and  countermarch  in 
times  of  peace ;  but  this  toU  renders  him 
more  efficient  on  the  day  of  battle. 

The  war  is  ended. 

The  soldier  has  fought  in  many  bat- 
tles. He  has  served  his  country  welL 
The  enemy  is  conquered ;  and  now 
comes  the  discharge.  He  bids  farewell 
to  camp  life,  farewell  to  the  smoke  of 
battle,  to  officers  and  to  comrades.  His 
life  has  been  a  hard  one  ;  but  somehow 
he  has  learned  to  like  it. 

A  tear  steals  down  his  face  as  he  says 
to  the  boys  "  good-by,"  and  the  camp- 
fire  goes  out.  He  turns  his  face  home- 
ward now,  where  there  is  peace,  a  true 
aDd  devoted  wife,  ezoectant  boys  and 
girls  who  were  once  his  babies.  It  is  an 
hoar  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow.  He 
is  impatient  to  return  to  the  old  home. 
Scarred  with  many  wounds,  and  leaving 
boys  upon  the  field  who  were  mustered 
in  with  him,  under  the  flag  which  he 
hdped  to  keep  unsullied,  makes  the 
miootes  of  his  return  seem  hours,  and 
the  hoars  seem  dajrs. 

We  will  not  invade  the  home  where  he 

eaters— so  dear  to  him.    He  has  earned 

the  peace  and  the  honor  which  awaits 

the  soldier  citizen.    Farewell,  warrior  1 

Soch  a  life  is  but  the  type  of  the 

Christian  soldier  who  has  "fought  a 
good  fight ;  who  has  kept  the  faith. " 
We  may  be  loth  to  bid  this  earthly 

cmp  farewell.    But  lo  !  the  banner  of 

peioe  floats  out  from  the  battlements  of 

iMSfen.    Lift  thine  eyes,  Christian  sol- 


dier I  There  is  no  enemy  over  there  ; 
no  battles,  neither  hunger,  nor  cold,  nor 
farewells.  But  friends,  reunions  of  those 
who  were  in  earth's  bivouac. 

The  joy  of  the  Christian  soldier,  who 
has  endured  hardness,  about  the  throne 
of  God  will  more  than  compensate  for 
all  the  toil  and  sufifering  endured  in 
this  life. 

Therefore  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ 


TBS  Z170WLSD&S  07  GOD. 

By  Rbv.  Canon  O'Mbara,  M.A. 
[E^pibcopal],  St.  John's  Collbob, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Be  siiU,  and  know  that  1  am  God,-- 
Psalm  xlvi.  10. 

To  know  Qod— surely  amid  all  the 
impossible  problems  which  the  human 
intellect  has  set  itself  to  solve  there  is 
none  more  utterly,  more  supremely  im- 
possible than  this ;  to  comprehend  with- 
in the  scope  of  finite  intelligence  the 
High  and  Holy  One  which  inhabiteth 
eternity  ;  to  encompass  within  the  puny 
arms  of  human  thought  Him  whom  the 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  can- 
not contain  ;  as  well  expect  the  child  to 
grasp  the  great  globe  in  its  small  em- 
brace ;  as  well  hope  to  hold  the  ocean  in 
your  open  palm  as  to  enclose  the  Being 
and  full  knowledge  of  God  within  the 
ken  of  your  imperfect  understanding. 
But  though  it  be  true  that  we  cannot 
know  God  at  all  fully ;  though  it  be 
gloriously  true  that  there  are  celestial 
mountain  peaksof  unattained  knowledge 
of  Gk>d  which  are  ever  beckoning  the 
loftiest  human  intellect  higher  than  it  as 
yet  has  dared  to  dream  of  reaching; 
though  the  very  fact  of  God's  unknowa- 
bleness  affords  the  noblest  stimulus  to 
human  thought,  the  sublimest  inspira- 
tion to  human  effort,  the  supremest  aspi- 
ration to  human  desire — though  all  this 
be  very  true,  still  it  is  also  true  that  God 
has  not  left  Himself  wholly  without  wit- 
ness in  the  hearts  of  men.  There  are 
paths  that  reach  Him  which  all  men  may 
tread ;  there   are  voices  which  reveal 
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Him  which  all  men  may  hear,  if  they 
will  only  hush  their  hearts  to  listen. 
His  radiant  footprints  gleam  above  us 
along  the  pathways  of  the  kindled 
heavens;  His  frequent  steps  reveal 
themselves  on  the  ordered  surface  of 
the  earth ;  the  majestic  music  of  the 
sonorous  sea  is  vocal  of  His  power. 

I  look  around  me,  and  I  find  every- 
where the  plainest  proofs  of  a  most  mani- 
fest plan  and  purpose  and  design  ;  and 
by  the  laws  by  which  I  must  think — if 
I  am  to  think  at  all— I  am  compelled  to 
place  back  of  all  this  marvellous  mech- 
anism of  design  not  a  blind  force,  not 
a  chaotic  chance,  but  an  infinite  and  per- 
sonal intelligence.  I  look  within  me, 
and  I  find  written  on  the  tablets  of  my 
heart  a  moral  law  announcing  to  me 
with  majestic  authority  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  ;  and  I  know 
that  this  faculty  which  reveals  to  me 
eternal  and  changeless  truth  cannot  be 
the  product  of  my  own  changing  feeling 
or  my  own  fleeting  sense,  but  as  a  law, 
not  evolved  but  revealed,  must  have 
been  put  there  by  one  who  is  the  world's 
great  Lawgiver.  I  look  further  within, 
and  I  examine  my  own  essential  being, 
and  find  myself  to  be  an  intelligent, 
self-conscious,  free  person  ;  and  because 
the  higher  cannot  spring  from  the  lower 
any  more  than  can  water  run  uphill,  I 
know  by  all  that  is  deepest  and  truest 
in  myself  that  I  am  not  the  product  of 
a  blind  force  acting  upon  dead  matter 
by  a  hard  and  fixed  necessity  ;  I  know 
by  the  warrant  of  my  own  deepest  con- 
sciousness that  I  am  not  the  child  of  a 
process,  the  creature  of  an  abstraction, 
the  offspring  of  a  law,  but  that  I  am,  in 
some  way,  I  know  not  how,  the  child 
of  an  intelligence  loftier,  a  personality 
more  perfect,  a  freedom  more  absolute, 
than  my  own.  And  along  these  paths 
an  humanity,  with  only  sufficient  iso- 
lated exceptions  to  prove  the  rule, 
have  reached  some  knowledge  of  God. 
They  have  known  and  recognized  Him 
as  the  Great  Cause,  the  All- wise  Archi- 
tect, the  Great  Lawgiver,  the  Supreme 
and  Perfect  Personality ;  but  to  know 
that  He  is  God— God  a9  revealed  i^  Hig 


written  Word  ;  God  as  made  known  to 
us  in  the  Person  and  the  work  of  His 
own  dear  Son— this  is  a  knowledge 
which  does  not  come  to  us  solely  or 
chiefly  through  merely  intellectual  af^ 
nues ;  this  is  a  science  to  be  attained 
not  so  much  by  logic  as  by  love.  Is  it 
not  by  the  flash  of  something  higher 
than  all  reasoning,  by  the  keen,  quick  in- 
sight of  intuition,  that  the  loftiest  levels 
of  all  knowledge  are  reached  ?  The  art- 
ist, the  supreme  poet,  the  great  sdentiflc 
discoverer,  have  confessed  the  failure  of 
mere  syUogism  and  argument  to  bring 
them  to  those  mountain-tops  of  intel- 
lectual or  artistic  elevation  from  which 
they  have  poured  forth  upon  their  fel- 
lows the  splendid  gifts  of  their  genius. 
And  so  to  know  God  as  He  would  have 
His  children  know  Him  ;  to  know  Hhn 
in  all  His  love  and  holiness.  In  all  His 
tender  care  and  His  infinite  yearning 
over  each  one  of  His  sons  and  daugh- 
ters— this  knowledge  of  €rod  needs  more 
than  mere  intellect :  it  needs  the  effort 
of  the  wholq  man  ;  it  needs  the  fire  of 
an  enlightening  love  and  the  soaring 
wings  of  a  consecrated  will ;  it  is  thus 
and  thus  only  that  we  shall  attain  the 
clearest,  fullest,  and  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  God.  It  is  the  pure  in 
heart  that  shall  see  Him  ;  it  is  they  that 
will  do  their  Father's  will  that  shall  best 
know  His  doctrine  and  His  Being ;  it 
is  the  heart  that  has  opened  wide  its 
gates  to  His  SphHt*s  blessed  influences 
that  shall  be  filled  with  the  clear  vision 
of  the  Lord  ;  the  secret  of  the  Lord,  the 
fullest  revealing  of  His  nature,  the  dear- 
est message  of  His  love  the  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him. 

Having  thus  seen  that  there  U  a  way 
by  which  the  unknown  €lod  can  be 
made  known,  if  not  fully,  at  least  in  in- 
creasing measure,  and  having  seen  the 
channel  to  that  knowledge  to  lie  not 
through  the  intellect  alone,  but  through 
the  intense  desire  and  supreme  effort  of 
the  whole  man,  the  course  of  our 
thought  will  naturally  lead  us  to  con- 
sider that  special  avenue  to  Divine 
knowledge  which  is  at  least  suggested 
ia  the  WQi^  of  my  text.  "  Be  stiU,  and 
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know  that  I  am  Gk)d."  The  message 
of  my  text,  broadly  stated,  seems  to 
be  this :  that  the  soul  most  make  for 
itself  a  great  silence  from  all  other 
voices  ere  it  can  hear  aright  the  Divine 
messages  which  give  it  the  fullest  and 
deepest  knowledge  of  its  God.  Is  not 
silence  the  attitude  with  which  the  spirit 
waits  for  all  that  is  most  elevating,  for 
all  that  shaU  stir  it  to  its  depths  or  lift 
its  enthusiasms  to  their  loftiest  heights  ? 
In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  when 
any  ordinary  speaker  is  addressing  the 
assembly,  there  is  inattention  and  a 
murmur  of  whispered  conversation ; 
but  when  some  movement  indicates  that 
some  one  of  the  monarchs  of  human 
speech  is  about  to  deliver  some  impor- 
tant utterance,  then  there  is  at  once  a 
great  hush,  a  supreme  silence,  so  that 
the  very  ticking  of  the  clock  seems  to 
be  an  impertinent  interruption.  That 
great  gathering  is  waiting— waiting  in 
silence  that  they  may  the  better  hear 
some  message  that  shall  deeply  move 
and  influence  them,  nay,  that  may 
change  the  whole  destiny  of  that  great 
nation  whose  interests  they  are  there  to 
serve.  And  so,  all  through,  it's  in  si- 
lence that  the  spirit  best  gathers  its 
choicest  treasures. 

And  so  all  knowledge  more  or  less 
needs  silence,  that  it  may  sink  into  the 
soul  and  become  part  of  its  own  inner 
tod  essential  life.  And  it  is  in  silence, 
too,  that  there  grows  that  power  that  is 
the  first-bom  child  of  knowledge.  And 
here  we  find  nature  to  be  the  parable  of 
our  principle.  Silently  the  mightiest 
and  most  enduring  forces  act ;  silently 
the  silver  moon  drags  along  the  trailing 
skirts  of  her  glory  the  ocean's  heaving 
tides ;  silently  the  frost  binds  in  icy  fet- 
ters the  great  lakes  and  flowing  streams ; 
silently  the  vernal  sun  breaks  again 
those  wintry  chains  and  sends  forth  the 
rivers  to  leap  in  recovered  freedom  on 
their  course  to  the  far-off  sea  ;  silently 
the  trees  put  forth  their  branches  and 
giin  the  strength  that  shall  enable  them 
to  hnrl  back  defeated  the  fury  of  a  hun- 
dred storms ;  silently  the  harvests  ripen 
qpder  glowing  sun  and  s{)iver  moon  and 


quiet  stars ;  silently  the  great  planets 
perform  their  measured  march  across 
the  infinite  fields  of  night.  And  as  in 
nature,  so  in  mind ;  it  is  silently  that 
thought  is  added  to  thought,  and  there 
is  erected  the  stately  palace  of  intel- 
lectual truth  or  artistic  beauty ;  it  is 
not  in  the  noise  or  din  of  the  street,  not 
amid  the  clamorous  calls  of  the  market 
or  the  forum  or  the  banquet-hall,  but  in 
the  silence  of  the  chemist's  laboratory 
or  the  astronomer's  watch-tower  or  the 
philosopher's  study ;  it  is  there,  it  is 
thus,  that  the  great  triumphs  of  human 
intdlect,  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  human  genius,  have  had  their 
birth. 

What  wonder,  then,  that,  alike  in 
His  written  Word  and  in  His  dealings 
with  His  people,  God  should  demand 
silence  as  one  of  the  needed  conditions 
for  the  attainment  of  that  supremest 
knowledge,  that  most  transcendent 
power  of  which  our  poor  humanity  is 
capable — the  knowledge  that  He  is  God  ? 

Tou  have  surely  remarked,  have  you 
not  ?  that  those  who  have  known  €tod 
the  best,  those  who  have  been  the 
chosen  messengers  of  His  Word  and 
will,  those  who  have  best  wrought  His 
work  in  the  souls  of  men,  you  have  no- 
ticed, have  you  not  ?  that  these  men 
God  prepared  to  know  Him  by  long 
periods  of  withdrawal  from  the  varied 
noises  of  busy  life.  It  was  by  forty 
years  of  silence  in  the  wilderness  that 
Moses  was  given  that  dear  knowledge 
of  his  God  which  fitted  him  to  lead  Is- 
rael's hosts  from  the  land  of  bondage  ; 
it  was  into  lonely  mountain  glens  or 
forest  solitudes  that  Gk>d  again  and 
again  withdrew  His  prophets,  that  so 
He  might  reveal  Himself  to  them  and 
make  them  His  messengers  of  promise 
or  of  wrath  to  those  to  whom  He  sent 
them.  It  was  not  in  the  crashing  thun- 
der or  the  rushing  storm  that  He  spoke 
to  £li]ah  ;  it  was  in  the  still  small  voice 
that  the  soul  of  the  seer  was  filled  and 
fired  by  the  realized  power  and  presence 
of  his  God.  As  soon  as  St.  Paul  was 
brought  to  the  feet  of  His  persecuted 
Iiord.  iu,  thati  vondrpus  visioxkat  Pama^. 
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CU8,  first  bllndnefls  and  then  a  long  so- 
journ in  the  wilderness  shut  him  in  alone 
with  God,  and  so  gave  him  that  clear 
knowledge  of  his  Lord  which  was  to 
make  him  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tUes. 

And  our  Lord  Himself— were  there 
not  with  Him  thirty  long  years  of  si- 
lence, and  then— for  three  years— a  wiu 
that  filled  the  eternities  and  turned  right 
round  the  whole  currents  of  human 
thought  and  life  ?  And  can  we  doubt 
that  during  those  thirty  years  of  silence 
in  the  quiet  home  at  Nazareth  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  was  gaining  ever  clearer 
and  fuller  vision  of  that  Father  the 
brightness  of  whose  glory  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  whose  person  He  was  to 
reveal  to  the  souls  of  men  ?  And,  my 
friends,  this  has  been  Gk>d's  message  to 
all  His  people  always.  If  ihty  have  not 
made  for  themselves  a  silence  in  which 
they  might  listen  for  His  voice  and 
know  His  nature  and  learn  His  will, 
then  by  His  providential  dealing  He  has 
made  a  silence  for  them  I  As  in  the 
days  of  His  earthly  ministry  Christ 
said  to  His  disciples,  "  Come  ye  by 
yourselves  a  little."  that  so  He  might 
give  them  a  deeper  knowledge  of  Him- 
self and  a  clearer  insight  into  His  won- 
drous love,  so  Gk)d  has  ever  and  anon 
enwrapped  in  some  great  stillness  the 
lives  of  those  to  whom  He  would  fain 
reveal  Himself  in  all  the  fulness  of  His 
love  and  power.  How  many  a  saint  of 
God  can  tell  us  of  the  sick-bed,  or  the 
darkened  chamber  of  sorrow,  or  the 
failure  of  some  cherished  plan,  or  the 
situation  of  some  special  isolation— how 
many,  I  say,  of  God's  people  can  tell  us 
of  these  seasons  of  enforced  retirement 
from  the  noisier  activities  of  life  as  hav- 
ing been  times  when  a  fuller,  sweeter, 
deeper  knowledge  of  God  was  given 
them  than  they  ever  had  had,  than  they 
ever  could  have  had  before. 

What  lessoo,  then,  should  all  this 
bring  home  to  us?  We  want,  do  we 
not  ?  we  want  to  know  God  better  ;  we 
want  to  hear  His  voice  and  feel  His 
presence  and  realize  His  love ;  and  by 
an  increased  communion  to  be  drawn 


closer,  always  closer,  to  the  great  heart 
of  our  Divine   Father.    Then  let  us 
'  be  still,  and  so  know  that  He  is  God.' 
Let  us  make  a  stillness  around  us  and 
within  us ;  let   each   day  have  some 
space,  however  short,  in  which  we  msy 
shut  ourselves  in  with  God  and  listen 
for  the  messages  which  He  would  have 
us  hear.   And  not  only  should  each  day 
have  its  season  of  silence,  each  year 
should  have  some  time   set  specially 
apart  when  we  should  be  a  little  more 
than  usual  alone  with  God.   The  season 
through  which  we  now  are  passing  sag- 
gcslBsuch  a  period  of  heart-communion 
with  God.    Lent  has  always  been  ob- 
served in  the  Christian  Church  ;  but  I 
think  that  there  never  has  been  a  time 
when  its  value  has  been  so  marked  or 
so  apparent  as  in  these  days  of  ours— 
these  days  when   there  is  such  con- 
stant pressure  upon  thought  and  time— 
these  days  when  the  air  rings  with  the 
mingled  voices  of  life's  manifold  and 
multiplying  activities.    The  purpose  of 
Lent  is  not  that  we  may  pay  for  a  life 
of  pleasure,  or  ambition,  or  grasping 
greed  during  the  rest  of  the  year  by 
forty  days  of  sadness  and  self-torture. 
Some  may  use  it  thus,  and  so  cheat 
their  souls  into  a  delusive  satisfaction. 
It  is  simply  that  facilities  may  be  fur- 
nished for  quiet  self-examination,  deep 
meditation,  and  a  very  special  and  ear- 
nest communing  with  our  Father  and 
our  God ;  that  we  may  '  be  still  and 
know  that  He  is  God ;'  that  we  may 
make  a  pause  in  life  and  a  special  with- 
drawal, not,  mark  you,  from  dangerous 
pleasures— these  we  should  never  touch 
at  all ;  not  from  sinful  pursuits,  for 
these  at  no  time  should  we  follow  ;  but 
simply  a  pause  from  the  regular  and 
perhaps  quite  proper  activities  of  our 
usual  life  ;  that  we  may  *  come  by  our- 
selves in  a  desert  place  alone*  with  Gk>d, 
and  so  hear  His  whispers  to  our  inmost 
souls.    If  this  be  the  way  in  which  we 
regard  Lent,  this  the  purpose  for  which 
we  use  it,  then  I  doubt  not  Gkxi  will 
speak  to  us  in  the  silence.    Then  learn- 
ing to  know  our  God  in  the  holy  hush 
of  quiet  hours,  we  shall  go  down  torn 
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the  freslmess  of  the  mountain  solitudes 
of  meditation  and  of  prayer,  strong  to 
8er?e  Him  in  the  noisy  bustle  of  the 
office,  the  workshop  and  the  street,  and 
increasingly  our  spirits  shall  be  filled 
with  glorious  revelations  of  Him  "  whom 
to  know  is  everlasting  life." 

TBB  NSW  COHXAlTSiaiXIT. 
Bt  Rbv.  L.  H.  Schuh  [Lutheran], 

Tacojia,  Wash. 
A  new  commandment  1  give  unto  you, 

that  ye  love  one  another, — John  xiii. 

84. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  second  table  of  the  decalogqe, 
and,  therefore,  nothing  new.  But  con> 
struing  it  in  the  light  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing, we  find  that  its  import  is  to  em- 
phasize the  common  brotherhood  among 
men  and  to  break  down  every  distinc- 
tion of  nationality,  of  race,  and  of  color. 
Christ's  answer  to  the  question,  **  Who 
is  my  neighhbor  ?"  is  given  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  €k)od  Samaritan,  and,  liter- 
ally stated,  is  this :  Every  one  is  your 
neif^hbor  who  stands  in  need  of  your 
assistance,  be  he  friend  or  foe.  This 
was  new  to  the  Jew.  And  the  Roman 
was  taught  that  there  was  a  higher  bond 
than  Roman  citizenship—namely,  fel- 
lowship in  the  Son  of  Man,  in  whom 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  neither 
Jew  nor  Qreek. 

I.  Thi$  commandment  tocu  new  to  the 
then  known  world. 

Individual  acts  of  kindness  were  not 
lacking  among  the  Romans.  They 
would  cast  a  coin  or  a  crust  to  the  beg- 
gar huddled  at  the  pedestal  of  some 
costly  statue  or  who  crowded  the  gates 
of  the  circus  or  theatre.  But  there  was 
no  syAematic  provision  made  for  the 
poor,  especially  such  who  were  not  citi- 
zens. Rome  had  hospitals,  but  it  is 
▼cry  significant  that  they  were  for  sol- 
diers sod  slaves  only ;  for  the  soldier, 
because  he  was  of  importance  to  the 
State ;  for  the  slave,  because  he  was 
the  chattel  of  his  master.  Self-interest 
prompted  these  institutions,  and  where 
tbat  ceased  charity  ended 


Those  ancients  were  liberal  even  unto 
prodigality.  The  giving  of  gifts  was 
far  more  common  and  extensive  than  in 
our  day.  When  Julius  Osssar  ascended 
the  throne,  every  citizen  of  the  capital, 
numbering  a  million  and  a  half  of  in- 
habitants, sat  down  to  a  royal  feast 
Twen^-two  thousand  tables  groaned 
beneath  the  weight  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic luxuries.  Falemer  flowed  in 
streams.  Marcus  Aurelius  provided 
free  plays  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
days  in  the  year  in  the  great  amphithea- 
tre, with  a  seating  capacity  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand,  and  after 
-  the  plays  the  populace  was  allowed  to 
plunder  the  booths.  Nero  scattered  lot- 
tery tickets  among  the  people  at  the 
close  of  the  circus  to  see  them  scram- 
ble ;  and  they  drew  not  only  imported 
birds  and  horses,  but  ships  and  landed 
estates.  It  was  common  for  a  citizen  to 
gather  his  friends  and  present  them  gar- 
ments and  money ;  to  make  a  bequest 
that  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  donor's 
death  his  friends  should  visit  his  grave 
and  be  served  with  a  free  feast. 

Emperors  were  liberal  to  gain  the 
good  will  of  the  citizen  ;  the  citizen  was 
liberal  toward  his  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  and  gave  to  make  himself  a 
name  or  to  receive  again.  Selfishness 
was  the  motive. 

Great  liberality  was  exercised  on  the 
part  of  the  Gk>vemment  in  the  capital. 
A  whole  fleet  was  kept  to  provide  the 
city  with  grain,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  distributed  gratis.  Julius 
Caesar,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
found  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand recipients  of  free  grain  in  the  city. 
He  reduced  the  number  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  Afterward  it  rose 
again,  and  Augustus  reduced  it  to  two 
hundred  thousand.  The  conditions  for 
free  grain  were  citizenship  in  the  Roman 
empire  and  residence  in  Rome.  There 
was  no  regard  had  to  worthiness.  The 
slave,  the  orphan,  and  the  pauper  were 
thrust  aside  because  they  were  not  citi- 
zens, and  often  the  wealthy  had  their 
names  entered  upon  the  list  in  prefer- 
W^.    At  other  times  free  nieat,  salt. 
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on,  and  dolhliif  were  dlftrlbnted. 
Th0re  wm  at  one  time  a  college  of 
baken  to  proTide  free  bread.  Plays 
were  prorkled  ;  and  the  daily  cry  of  the 
citisenwaa,"  Bread  and  plays."  Beit 
noticed  that  only  citizens  could  be  the 
recipients;  they  looked  upon  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  they  should  be 
thus  proTided.  And  this  at  times  when 
pauperism  stood  in  proportion  to  com- 
petence as  six  to  one.  General  Booth 
lifts  his  Yoice  in  wailing  at  the  "  sub- 
merged tenth"  of  London  ;  but  look  at 
the  contrast— then,  six  to  one;  now, 
one  to  nine.  With  all  this  abject  pov- 
erty thrust  upon  him,  the  unfeeling 
Roman  makes  no  pretence  of  offering 
permanent  relief.  The  Greek  seems  to 
haye  had  a  more  sensitive  disposition 
than  the  Qoman.  Athens  affords  a  sin- 
gle exception.  Then  there  was  some 
especial  attention  paid  to  widows  and 
orphans,  and  there  was  an  arrangement 
by  which  every  pauper  received  his 
dafly  com  ;  but  in  the  free  distribution 
of  grain,  none  but  citizens  could  share 
even  there. 

Their  religion  could  not  elevate  them 
beyond  the  point  where  all  men  were  to 
be  considered  as  citizens  or  barbarians. 
The  giving  of  alms  was  not  a  religious 
act.  Occasionally  there  was  a  collec- 
tion raised  to  rear  a  costly  statue  to 
some  prominent  citizen  or  to  give  him  a 
gaudy  burial ;  but  the  masses  never 
contributed  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked.  The  conception  of 
labor  had  no  religious  basis  ;  it  was  not 
a  service  of  the  Most  High.  Labor  was 
considered  worthy  only  of  slaves.  It 
was  the  prerogative  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  the  citizen  to  be  idle.  In  Athens,  at 
one  time,  one  third  of  the  citizens  were 
in  daily  attendance  at  the  mass  meeting 
and  sat  upon  Juries.  Man  was  viewed 
simply  in  the  light  of  time.  In  as  far 
as  he  served  the  State  he  was  valuable  ; 
and  as  none  but  citizens  could  do  this, 
the  rest  were  of  no  account.  The  help- 
less were,  therefore,  a  burden  to  the 
State,  and  to  be  rid  of  them  was  a  great 
relief.  Plautus  says  that  what  is  hand- 
ed such  is  lost ;  and  it  was  argued  that 


to  prolong  the  life  of  audi  an  one  wts 
rather  cruel  than  kind. 

To  the  Jew  the  commandment  of 
Christ  was  also  new.  True,  there  were  • 
arrangements  made  to  provide  for  the 
poor ;  their  agrarianism  prevented  the 
impoverishing  of  the  nation.  But  it 
was  the  poor  of  his  own  nation  who 
were  commended  to  the  Israelite's  chari- 
ties ;  the  stranger  within  his  gates  was 
not  put  upon  a  level  with  his  own  peo- 
ple. From  him  he  might  take  usoiy ; 
and  once  having  become  a  slave,  Uie 
Jew  must  not  release  him  intheesb- 
batical  year.  Neither  need  his  debts  be 
forgiven  hi  that  year  ;  he  could  holdno 
possessions  among  the  Chosen  People. 

The  religious  as  well  as  the  political 
position  of  Israel  was  such  as  to  isolate 
them  from  other  peoples.  This  tended 
to  deepen  the  feeling  of  nationality. 
So  strong  was  this  feeling  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  that  a  Jew  would  not  accept  a  cap 
of  cold  water  from  a  Samaritan.  Their 
hatred  toward  their  oppressors,  the 
Romans,  was  almost  equally  great 
The  commandment  *'  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor"  was  made  to  imply, 
"but  hate  thine  enemy."  With  this 
intense  feeling  of  nationality,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  rise  to  a  Jurt  con- 
ception of  the  conunon  brotherhood  of 
all  men.  This  commandment  to  them 
was  new. 

n.  OhriHiarucyUmeha^eaBercUedU, 

Probably  no  better  example  of  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  early  Chris- 
tians can  be  found  than  that  of  the  first 
congregation  at  Jerusalem.  So  strong 
was  their  feeling  of  brotherhood  that  it 
produced  communism.  Every  one  was 
fully  provided  for.  True,  this  is  a  sin- 
gle example ;  but  if  elsewhere  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  new  commandment 
did  not  lead  to  the  same  result  in  form, 
it  did  in  spirit.  Julian  the  Apostate, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years  after 
Christ,  testifies  that  the  secret  of  the 
rapid  spread  of  Christianity  is  to  be 
found  in  its  benevolence,  and  he  made 
a  futile  attempt  to  imitate  it 

In  the  first  century  of  the  Christisn 
Church  proper  poverty  was  not  so  com- 
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moQ.  The  Homan  Empire  flourished 
18  it  never  did  before ;  its  fleets  were 
upon  all  iLQOwn  seas,  and  a  network  of 
carefully  kept  highways  opened  up  the 
interior  of  the  country.  But  riotous  liv- 
ing, political  corruption,  abhorrence  of 
labor,  etc.,  produced  their  legitimate 
fruit— disintegration.  It  was  when 
confusion  wa^  confounded  that  the  fol- 
lowrers  of  Jesus  found  the  greatest  im- 
pulse to  practise  this  commandment 
During  three  long  centuries  of  constant 
and  bloody  persecution  they  ministered 
to  each  other  regardless  of  worldly  sta- 
tion. Eusebius  tells  us  that  when  pesti- 
lence stalked  through  the  land,  and  the 
Roman  forsook  his  own  flesh  for  fear  of 
death,  it  was  the  Christian  who  minis- 
tered to  the  afflicted  and  performed  the 
last  solemn  rites  upon  the  dead,  even 
though  they  were  not  united  to  him  by 
ties  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  sphrit. 

It  is  amazing  and  incredible  the  ac- 
count of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
humanity.  Eusebius  says  that  the  con- 
gregation in  Rome  supported  fifteen 
hundred  poor,  though  the  Church  itself 
in  those  days  consisted  largely  of  poor. 
John  Chrysostom,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
supported  from  the  treasuries  of  the 
Church  three  thousand  widows  and 
orphans,  and,  in  addition,  forty-five 
hundred  poor.  These  were  such  who 
resided  in  Antioch,  and  did  not  include 
what  was  done  for  those  at  a  distance. 
At  Constantinople  there  were  at  one 
time  twelve  hundred  deaconesses  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

All  these  recipients  were  not  such  as 
were  even  outwardly  confessors  of 
Christ,  but  they  were  the  poor  gener- 
tlly.  John  Chiysostom  tells  us  that  the 
Church  sent  out  her  servants  and  hunt- 
ed them  up  and  ministered  to  them  in 
obedience  to  the  new  command.  Man 
is  considered  as  having  value  in  himself 
because  created  for  eternity ;  hence, 
whether  he  serve  the  State  or  not,  he  is 
important.  An  effort  is  made  to  reach 
hiffl  with  the  enlightening  power  of  the 
QospeL  The  most  abject  may  be  bet- 
tered by  it.  While  the  Roman  and  the 
Qreekon  principle  excluded  the  plebeian 


from  the  secrets  of  their  philosophy  and 
religion,  the  Christian  on  principle  offers 
his. 

Later,  when  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  Empire  began  to  assume  new 
shape,  when  scions  shot  out  around  the 
old  stump,  the  Christian  religion  had 
superseded  paganism.  Now  it  was  rec- 
ognized, and  privileges  were  accorded  it. 
Now  the  congregation  might  hold  prop- 
erty. This  marks  a  new  era  in  its 
benevolent  work,  for  this  period  pro- 
duces the  Christian  hospital.  Charitable 
institutions  spring  into  existence,  and 
the  whole  work  is  directed  into  a  new 
and  a  greater  channel.  In  the  wake  of 
the  hospital  there  foUow  the  Mag- 
delenium,  the  Xenodochium  andPtoch- 
eion,  and  the  cloister.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  during  all  the  Middle  Ages 
these  institutions  flourished  and  were 
open  to  all  alike. 

In  our  day  the  State  has  adopted 
these  institutions  to  a  large  extent ;  but 
it  could  not  originate  theuL  If  it  is 
claimed  that  Chnstlans  no  longer  exer- 
cise their  pristine  charity,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  demand  for  it  is  hot 
equal  to  that  of  past  ages.  By  centu- 
ries of  constant  charity  the  condition 
of  mankind  has  been  so  much  bettered 
that  the  poor  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
infused  into  the  body  politic  whidi 
makes  it  possible  for  charitable  institu- 
tions to  be  maintained  by  the  State. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  new  com- 
mandment man  has  grown  as  to  his 
affections,  and  will  so  continue  to  grow ; 
under  its  influence  the  Church  is  drift- 
ing toward  unity,  the  State  toward 
benevolence,  and  man  toward  the  image 
of  his  God. 

TBB  OASABA  SEXOlinAaL 
By  Rbt.  Thomas  Kelly,  D.D.  [Meth- 
odist], Thurlow,  Pa. 
And  when  He  wu  come  out  cf  the  $hip, 
immediately  there  met   Him^  etc — 
Mark  y.  2-5. 

The  doctrine  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sion is  clearly  taught  in  the  Word  of 
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Ood,  therefore  I  believe  it  The  older 
I  get  the  more  firmly  I  believe  in  the 
blessed  old  Book,  just  as  it  is— devils 
and  all.  I  shall,  therefore,  look  upon 
this  narrative  as  an  illustration  of  (1) 
The  fearful  poeaibilitiee  of  Satan  over 
human  nature.  (2)  The  kingly  power 
of  Jesus  Christ  over  Satan.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss only  the  first  in  this  sermon— viz., 
the  demoniac  as  an  illustration  of  satanic 
power  over  man. 

I.  His  Depraved  CoKDrnoN.  **  A 
man  with  an  unclean  spirit."  Demo- 
niacal possessions  were  unknown  in  Old 
Testament  times,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  ceased  with  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles. It  would  seem,  especially  during 
the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
the  devil  was  permitted  to  exert  more 
than  ordinary  power  over  human  beings. 
The  following  reasons  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  this :  (1)  The  Saviour,  no 
doubt,  desired  to  impress  the  public 
mind  with  the  fact  of  the  existence, 
power,  and  malignant  purposes  of  the 
devil.  (2)  To  show  his  sympathy  for 
man,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  con- 
quers man's  audacious  conqueror. 

II.  His  Dweluno  Place.  "  Amcmg 
the  tombs."  Showing  the  dehimianiz- 
ing  tendency  of  sin  in  its  power  to  asso- 
ciate man  with  :  (1)  The  unnatural  and 
revolting.  "Among  the  tombs."  The 
dark,  damp  caves  and  recesses,  where 
the  ghastly  skeletons  of  the  dead  lay 
mouldering.  What  a  horrid  place !  We 
feel  a  peculiar  solemnity  as  we  walk 
*'  among  the  tombs"  in  the  cemetery, 
and  experience  a  sort  of  relief  as  we  pass 
out  of  the  place.  But  this  man  pre- 
ferred to  stay  there,  and  actually  made 
it  his  home.  Think  of  a  lone  man,  of 
choice,  taking  up  his  abode  in  a  grave- 
yard, and  entertaining  himself  by  day 
and  sleeping  by  night  in  the  vaults  and 
dormitories  of  the  dead.  "  Had  his 
dwelling  among  the  tombs."  To  his 
unnatural  choice  of  a  home,  he  added 
the  most  unbecoming  conduct.  How 
quiet  and  silent  it  is  in  the  cemetery  I 
We  almost  instinctively  walk  **  among 
the  tombs"  with  bated  breath  and  modu- 
lated voice,  and  it  is  quite  natural  we 


should,  becauae  our  feelings  and  conduct 
are  largely  influenced  by  our  surround- 
ings. So,  when  we  enter  the  city  of  the 
dead  and  find  an  imbroken  silence  in  all 
its  dwellings,  we  seem  to  feel  that  a  fit- 
ting silence  should  be  maintained  in  its 
streets.  The  boisterous  laughter  of  the 
youthful  pleasure-party ;  the  excited 
political  altercation ;  even  the  vocifer- 
ous prosecution  of  business,  all  seem  un- 
pardonably  out  of  place  *'  amon^r  the 
tombs."  All  noises  seem  out  of  place 
except  thoee  produced  in  building  and 
beautifying  the  dty — such  as  the  muffied 
tap  of  the  stone-cutter's  mallet ;  the 
click  of  the  grave-digger's  spade ;  the 
solemn  bell  toll ;  the  grinding  wheels 
of  the  funeral  procession  ;  the  tones  of 
the  clergyman's  voice ;  the  hollow  sound 
of  the  earth  on  the  cofiSn  lid,  and  the 
sobs  of  grief  over  the  graves  of  the  de- 
parted. But  the  demoniac  had  no  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  or  the  proprie- 
ties of  the  place.  For  ''  always,  night 
and  day,"  he  terrified  the  neighborhood 
with  shrieks,  groans  of  agony,  and  wild 
gesticulations,  so  that  none  *'  dared  to 
pass  that  way." 

How  strikingly  this  poor  creature 
represents  the  career  of  many  we  have 
known.  How  many  there  are  who  are 
a  terror  and  a  curse  to  their  neighbor- 
hood. What  numbers  we  can  recall 
who  were  brought  up  in  Christian 
homes  and  godly  associations,  but  who, 
under  the  beguiling  dominion  of  sin 
have  abandoned  the  associations  of  their 
youth  for  companionship  with  the  mor- 
ally loathsome  and  vile  ;  so  that  persons 
from  whom  they  would  have  once  re- 
coiled as  from  a  loathsome  serpent,  they 
associate  with  as  boon  companions. 
Alas,  what  multitudes  thus  drift  away 
from  the  virtuous  and  pure  in  society, 
until,  "  naked"  of  character  and  self- 
respect,  they  seek  amusement  and  shel- 
ter "  among  the  tombs"  of  their  depart- 
ed respectability  and  virtue. 

III.  His  Desperation.  **  No  man 
could  tame  him."  Of  course  not. 
Satan  is  man's  conqueror,  and  no 
human  restraints  or  fetters  can  in  the 
least  tend  to  his  overthrow.    Sin  can 
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break  all  the  fetters  and  chainB  that 
friendBhip  can  forge,  and  that  lo7e  can 
derise ;  and  then  send  its  infuriated 
Tictimout  again  '*  among  the  tombs/' 
cursing  the  very  friends  who  had  tried 
to  help  him  to  a  better  life.  How  many 
we  hare  known  who  ha?e  been  bound 
bj  TOWS  and  pledges,  by  the  tenacious 
fetters  of  self-respect  and  gratitude,  by 
lore  of  family  and  home,  but  who, 
in  temptation's  fearful  frenzy,  have 
''placked  asunder"  these  "fetters," 
one  after  another,  until  every  restraint 
was  **  broken  in  pieces,"  and  they,  like 
the  demoniac,  were  out  again  "  among 
the  tombs."  A  man  may  be  bound  all 
o?er  with  fetters  and  restraints,  and  yet 
be  as  completely  as  ever  under  the  do- 
minion and  love,  of  sin.  Woe  to  the 
man  whose  restraints  are  all  on  the  out- 
side. The  interna],  more  than  the  ex- 
ternal, should  suggest  our  conduct  and 
shape  our  activities.  It  is  not  pledges 
or  restraints,  but  Jesus  Christ  who 
breaks  the  dominion  of  sin  and  emanci- 
pates the  soul  from  its  destructive 
power.    "No  man  could  tame  him. " 

IV.  His  D1BTRK88.  "Crying."  Sin 
and  misery  seldom  separate  beyond 
touching  distance.  A  life  of  sin  is  a 
life  of  misery,  and  no  earthly  surround- 
mgs,  however  beggarly  or  beautiful, 
can  make  it  otherwise.  (1)  Sin  is  the 
parent  of  sorrow.  "  Crying."  What 
desolated  homes,  broken  hearts  and 
withered  prospects  it  has  brought 
about  I  Alas,  how  it  takes  the  music 
and  melody  out  of  life  I  How  it  disen- 
chants the  heart,  the  home,  th^  world, 
of  an  that  is  songful  and  sacred  and 
sweet  The  sighs  and  groans  of  lazar 
bouses,  reeking  with  putrefaction  and 
death ;  the  shrieks  and  clanking  chains 
of  asylums,  swarming  with  raving 
numiacs ;  the  curses  and  blasphemies 
of  dungeons,  where  guilt  rots  and  raves 
—all  are  but  the  focalized  outcropping 
of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin.  (2) 
Sin  is  damaging  and  destructive,  "  Cut- 
ting." The  devil  seeks  to  make  the 
simier's  condition  more  and  more  des- 
perate, and  so,  to  increase  his  misery. 
Just  now  he  had  this  poor  wretch  "  cry- 


ing." But  that  was  not  enough.  He 
must  add  another  element  of  torture, 
"  cutting."  The  tendency  of  sin  is 
from  bad  to  worse.  '"  Crying  and  cut- 
ting." If  the  "cutting"  had  ended 
when  the  "  crying"  began,  there  would 
have  been  some  show  of  reason  in  the 
process ;  but  while  under  Satan's  con- 
trol, there  can  be  no  show  of  reason  in 
the  sinner's  conduct.  The  very  trouble 
that  sets  this  poor  man  to  "  crying"  is 
seized  by  the  enemy  as  the  signal  for 
the  infliction  of  fresh  mischief  and  mis- 
ery—"cutting."  "Crying  and  cut- 
ting." Thus  it  is  that  he  ruins  indi- 
viduals and  families.  To  personal, 
financial,  or  social  trouble  he  prompts 
thsm  to  add  the  gaping  gash  of  drunk- 
enness ;  the  mortifying  wound  of  fraud 
or  dishonesty  ;  the  festering  sore  of  con- 
jugal infidelity— some  dreadful  "cut- 
ting" that  ruins  the  whole  structure  of 
reputation  and  character,  and  sends 
them  down  "among  the  tombs"  of 
their  departed  respectability  and  hap- 
piness. (3)  Sin  is  self-inflicted  torment, 
'  *  Cutting  himself. ' '  The  sinner  chooses 
his  weapons  and  docs  his  own  "cut- 
ting." My  imtamable  friend,  don't 
say  the  devil  has  made  you  the  fool  that 
you  are.  You  have  done  it  yourself. 
Neither  say,  that  he  compels  you  to  keep 
on  "  cutting"  yourself.  It  is  a  lie,  and 
you  know  it !  He  may  point  out  and 
polish  the  stones  of  sin  with  which  he 
would  have  you  do  the  "  cutthig,"  and 
even  do  his  best  to  have  you  use  them  ; 
but  thank  Qod,  there  are  not  devils 
enough  in  hell  to  compel  you  to  ever 
draw  blood  upon  yourself  again  if  you 
trust  In  Him,  and  make  up  your  mind 
to  quit  the  business. 

Ono  would  think  this  poor  man 
would  have  soon  found  out  that  this 
thing  of  cutting  and  bruising  himself 
was  rather  an  unprofitable  business. 
But  Luke  tells  us  he  had  been  at  it  a 
"long  time,"  and  grew  worse,  rather 
than  better.  The  facts  of  universal  ex- 
perience attest  the  truth  of  this  phase 
of  the  narrative,  and  both  prove  two 
tremendously  solemn  truths.  (1)  That 
the  man  who  comes  under  the  dominion 
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of  Satan,  so  far  as  homan  deliverance  Is 
concerned,  wmM  to  ffoy— bad  "His 
dwelling  among  the  tombs."  (8)  Tbat 
the  most  bitter  and  painful  experience 
cannot  reform  the  sinner.  Tlie  demo- 
niac had  been  "  cutting"  and  abusing 
himself  a  '*  long  time,"  but  like  many 
a  modem  desperado,  he  grew  worse  all 
the  time,  instead  of  better.  No  taper- 
ing off  in  a  life  of  sin ;  but  yon  can 
taper  on  from  bad  to  worse  eternally, 
and  nec&r  reach  the  ntperlative. 


TBI  SUTT  OF  OPTIKDQL 

Bt  Edwabd  Judson,  D.D.  [Baptist], 
New  York  Cmr. 

Be  not  faithleee,  but   Mieving.—Joha 
XX.  27. 

IirrBODUCTiON :  Thomas  a  fine  in- 
stance of  pessimism. 

When  Christ  proposed  to  return  to 
Bethany,  in  order  to  raise  Lazarus  from 
the  dead,  the  disciples  remonstrated. 
They  feared  the  Jews  would  kill  Him. 
But  Christ  insists.  We  must  do  our 
duty.  A  man  is  invulnerable  and  im- 
mortal till  his  work  is  done.  While  in 
the  path  of  duty  we  walk  in  the  light  of 
Qod.  But  if,  through  cowardice,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  principle,  we  undertake 
to  prolong  our  lives,  we  shall  walk  in 
the  dark.  He  clearly  intimates  that  it 
will  be  safe  for  Him  to  return  to  Beth- 
any. But  this  assurance  makes  no  im- 
pression on  Thomas.  The  despondent 
but  faithful  disciple  says  :  "  Let  us  also 
go,  that  we  may  die  with  Him." 

At  another  time  Christ  was  describ- 
ing His  Father's  house,  with  its  many 
mansions,  and  added  :  "  Whither  I  go 
ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know."  But 
Thomas  flatly  and  petulantly  contradicts 
him.  *'  We  don't  know  where  you  are 
going,  and  we  don't  know  the  way." 
He  is  like  a  school-boy  utterly  discour- 
aged with  his  lesson,  who  at  last  throws 
down  his  book  and  says,  **  It's  no  use. 
I  don't  understand  anything  about  it  I" 
Thomas  had  a  way  of  looking  on  the 
dark  side. 

And  so  here.    He  goes  by  himself. 


He  keeps  away  from  the  others.  He 
broods  over  Christ's  wounds.  It  is  si 
if  he  said,  "I  told  Him  so."  Hisdonbt, 
however,  was  not  wilful  and  wicked. 
It  came  from  eagerness  to  grssp  noth- 
ing but  the  truth.  It  led  to  a  firmer 
faith.    As  Browning  has  it : 

**  Too  most  mix  tome  oncertalntj 
Witti  faith,  if  Ton  woaM  hATVfSlth  be.** 

L  Optimum  a  Chrieiian  Ihttiff, 
There  is  a  strong  modem  tendency  in 
the  opposite  direction,  as  voiced,  lor 
instance,  in   the  poetry   of  Matthew 
Arnold : 

**  Ah,  loy«,  I«t  us  be  tnie 

To  one  another  I  for  the  world,  which  leemi 

To  lie  before  na  like  a  land  of  dreama. 

So  Tarioos,  so  beaatlfal,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neither  Joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 

Nor  certitade,  nor  peace,  nor  help,  for  pain ; 

And  we  are  here  at  on  a  darkling  plain 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  strng^  and 

flight. 
Where  ignorant  anniea  claah  at  night.* 

There  is,  indeed,  a  false,  shallow,  and 
irrational  optimism.  It  is  better  to  look 
on  the  true  side  than  on  the  bright  side. 
And  criticism,  too,  lias  its  ofiSce.  If 
you  are  building  up  any  social  organ- 
ism, even  the  critical  and  despondent 
have  their  uses.  They  make  yon 
watchful,  and  keep  you  from  workhig 
any  rotten  beams  into  your  structure. 
But  they  are  not  the  great  builders. 
These  have  always  been  sons  of  hope. 
If  a  man  really  believes  the  esseutisl 
truths  of  Christianity  he  has  no  right  to 
be  habitually  sad.  How  contagious  is 
the  spirit  of  melancholy  I  One  despon- 
dent doubter  reduces  the  temperature 
of  a  whole  church.  He  is  like  a  weight 
hung  around  your  neck. 

n.  The  Secret  of  Chri^ian  Optimiem. 

1.  T^mptfrom^nt  has  much  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Some  are,  like  Thomas, 
constitutionally  melancholy.  But  grace 
can  subdue  even  temperament  Christ 
said  to  the  man  whose  hand  was  with- 
ered, *'  Stretch  forth  thy  hand."  And 
when  those  who  are  naturally  sad  learn 
the  secret  of  Christian  Joy,  they  can 
with  peculiar  power  sympathize  with 
the  despondent  and  comfort  them. 

2.  Environment,  too,  must  not  be  left 
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oat  of  account.  The  Arab  ridiDg 
throagh  the  desert  on  a  camel  is  more 
likely  to  enjoy  the  scenery  than  the  one 
who  is  tmdging  along  afoot,  and  whose 
tegs  are  bein/^  bitten  by  poisonous  ants. 
"  It  is  very  easy,"  says  one.  **  for  you 
to  talk  about  keeping  cheerful ;  but  if 
you  looked  out  upon  the  world  through 
my  eyes  and  were  entangled  in  my  cir- 
comstances,  you  would  talk  different- 
ly."  How  hard  it  is  for  us  to  believe 
tiuit  our  environment  is  exactly  adapted 
to  our  best  spiritual  development  I  But 
grace  can  overcome  even  environment. 
8.  One  needs  to  bring  his  wiU  to  bear. 
"  Be  not  faithless,  but  believing,"  says 
Christ.  We  must  not  lie  down  in  our 
dariL  moods  and  indulge  in  the  hlues, 

4.  Christian  feUowahip  promotes 
optimisuL  "  But  Thomas,  one  of  the 
twelve,  called  Didymus,  was  not  with 
them  when  Jesus  came."  What  a  ser- 
mon he  missed  I  It  is  a  mistake  for 
people  in  affliction  to  shut  themselves 
up  at  home.  Solitude  breeds  cynicism. 
How  striking  the  confession  of  poor 
Amiel :  '*  Like  cattle  in  a  burning  stable, 
I  ding  to  what  consumes  me — the  soli- 
tary life  which  does  me  so  much  harm. ' ' 
Especially  do  we  need  good  society  as 
night  comes  on.  If  it  could  only  be  al- 
ways forenoon  I  But  evening'  comes, 
and  we  are  weak  and  weary  and  in  need 
of  etevating  companionship.  Then 
there  are  books.  Take  Browning,  for 
histanoe,  with  his  sturdy  and  infectious 
optimism . 

**  The  yearns  at  the  spring, 
Aitd  d4y*8  At  the  morn  ; 
Xomlng*s  At  seven ; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearled ; 
The  lark*8  on  the  wing  ; 
'Hie  snail's  on  the  thorn ; 
God's  in  His  heayen— 
AU^s  night  with  the  world.** 

5.  Finally,  toork.  Even  in  the  world- 
ly life  the  pursuit  of  any  art  helps  to  fire 
the  sooL  Art  is  long  and  time  is  short. 
To  make  any  appreciable  progress  in 
^btte  times  requires  the  most  strenuous 
ud  continuous  effort.  One  need  not 
Ik  afraid  during  one  sht>rt  lifetime  of 
exhausting  any  of  the  arts.  According 
to  Madame  de  StaSl,  "  Happiness  comes 


from  the  active  prosecution  of  an  enter- 
prise in  which  one  finds  liimself  nuiking 
constant  progress." 

How  much  more  strikingly  true  this 
is  in  the  Christian  life  I  In  a  great 
school  of  fish  those  that  swim  in  front 
get  the  food,  while  those  that  swim  be- 
hind die  of  starvation.  Look  at  Stanley's 
rear  column.  Qeneral  Grant  writes: 
"  A  position  among  the  stragglers  and 
fugitives  in  the  rear  of  an  army  is  not  a 
good  place  to  learn  what  is  going  on  at 
the  front."  In  your  church  join  that 
inner  circle  which  is  bearing  the  bur- 
dens and  doing  the  work.  Then  you 
will  not  feel  down-hearted. 

**  Forenoon  and  afternoon  and  night,— forenoon. 

And  afternoon  and  night,— 

Forenoon,  and^what  1 

The  empty  song  repeats  itself.    No  more  t 

Tea,  that  is  Life  :  make  this  forenoon  soblime. 

This  afternoon  a  psalm,  this  night  a  prayer, 

And  Time  is  conquered,  and  thy  crown  is  won." 


TTNOOirSCIOVS  INFLUENOfi. 

By    Wilton    Merle    Smith,    D.D. 
[Presbyterian],  New  York. 

That  at  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing 
by  might  overshadow  some  of  Ihem, — 
Acts  V.  15. 

Each  man  casts  his  shadow.  It  is  a 
bane  or  blessing.  It  is  a  healing  shadow 
or  a  blight  and  curse.  It  is  like  the 
grateful  shade  at  noontide's  heat,  or  a 
darkling  cloud  full  of  portents.  This 
shadow  is  our  influence,  conscious  or 
unconscious.  The  latter  is  a  thousand 
times  more  powerful  than  mere  words. 
The  largest  influence  of  character  is  of 
this  type.  As  no  star  rises  or  sets  with- 
out the  operation  of  some  influence,  so 
no  life  is  free  from  the  working  of  this 
law,  for  we  are  all  bound  to  each  other 
as  atoms  of  steeL  Science  tells  us  that 
each  atom  has  its  individuality,  and 
really  is  separate  or  distinct,  yet  so 
firmly  interlocked  by  the  power  we  call 
cohesion,  that  a  bar  of  steel  is  a  unity. 
A  blow  at  one  end  communicates  vibra- 
tions through  the  whole.  Heat  applied 
to  the  bar  sends  its  glow  to  each  atom, 
loosens  and  sets  it  whirling.    Now  we 
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may  call  the  individual  in  a  oommunity 
an  atom.  Bodety  is  the  unit  A  force 
binds  each  to  the  other.  Our  neigh< 
bora'  moTcments  affect  ub.  We  read- 
Just  ourselves  to  them.  Hence  the 
feverish  whirl  of  life.  Do  you  not  re- 
member, in  childhood's  days  of  inno- 
oency,  when  some  evil  companion  first 
opened  your  eyes  to  sin  ?  Or,  In  young 
manhood,  some  great  soul  first  stirred 
within  your  plastic  nature  the  glow  of 
courage  and  aspiration  as  never  before  ? 

Nothing  in  electricity  so  much  inter- 
ests my  thought  as  induced  currents. 
Here  may  be  two  wires.  They  are 
parallel  but  not  touching  each  other. 
The  first  receives  a  current  and  is 
worked  upon.  The  second  is  not  oper- 
ated, but  it  has  a  similar  though  fainter 
throb.  Hence  you  sometimes  get  faint 
Teproductions  of  sounds  in  the  telephone 
not  issuing  from  your  wire  direct,  but 
the  fruit  of  this  electric  contagion. 
Thus  you  telegraph  from  moving  trains, 
using  delicate  instruments  which  catch 
power  from  wires  overhead.  80  in  life 
we  catch  from  natures  about  us  fully 
charged  with  good  or  evil.  There  is  no 
fieeing  from  this  influence.  It  is  that 
of  Induced  Currents.  No  matter  how 
good  you  are,  you  feel  the  efflux  of  an 
unholy  life.  No  matter  how  low  and 
hardened  you  are,  you  cannot  help  feel- 
ing the  power  of  a  life  and  example 
nobler  than  your  own.  This  force  is  all 
the  more  potent  because  so  subtle  and 
insidious.  Every  look  and  gesture  tells 
tremendously  in  this  silent  and  ceaseless 
battle  of  life.  One  may  exhibit  to  you 
some  black  thought  that  blackens,  an- 
other a  white  and  lustrous  one  that  in- 
spires and  purifies.  Two  ideas  need 
special  attention : 

1.  The  responsibility  of  unconscious 
power.  We  hold  to  strict  account  those 
who  hold  high  posts,  but  think  that  our 
lives  are  so  obscure  that  we  wield  no  in- 
fiuence.  Strictly  speaking,  no  life  is  in- 
conspicuous. Each  casts  its  shadow. 
Of  Jeroboam  it  is  eighteen  times  said 
that  he  "  caused  Israel  to  sin.''  What 
a  fearful  allegation  I  more  terrible,  in- 
deed, than   even  the  crime  of  Pilate. 


Our  lives  are  interlocked  as  are  the  for- 
est trees,  where,  if  one  falls,  its  fsll 
crushes  others.  Here isa  business  man. 
He  has,  perhaps,  a  hundred  clerks.  His 
honesty  or  knavery  is  affecting  them 
through  this  law  of  induced  currents. 
He  lifts  or  lowers  their  moral  life.  He 
*'  causes  to  sin"  or  he  stimulates  them 
to  virtue.  They  some  day  will  have 
clerks  under  them.  So  good  or  evil 
goes  on  reproducing  itself  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Here  is  a  father.  He  is  kind  and 
provident,  but  utterly  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion. His  children  see  it  They  grow 
insensible  to  the  claims  of  Christ  I 
have  seen  a  pious  wife  drift  away  into 
the  current  of  worldliness  simply  be- 
cause she  wedded  an  impenitent  hus- 
band. His  influence  was  dominant 
This  law  is  inexorable.  If  the  children 
about  your  knee,  whom  you  love,  see 
that  you  have  no  love  for  €k)d,  they 
will  grow  indifferent  too.  Your  shadow 
is  a  bane  and  not  a  blessing  in  your  own 
home.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  sights  I 
see — a  pious  mother,  who  wishes  to 
nourish  a  love  for  religion  in  her  chil- 
dren'i  hearts,  blocked  and  checkmated 
by  a  godless  husband.  He  puts  his  own 
soul  in  jeopardy  and  he  imperils  all  his 
offspring.  So  in  society.  No  truth 
needs  more  solemn  thought  than  this 
idea  of  responsibility  for  the  influence 
which  is  all  the  time  silently  issuing 
from  us. 

2.  The  opportunities  suggested  by 
this  law  of  unconscious  influences.  We 
wish  to  engage  in  work  that  is  promi- 
nent and  brings  visible  and  immediate 
results.  We  forget  the  equally  impor. 
tant  work  that  is  less  bustling  and 
active,  the  quiet  power  of  a  holy,  stain- 
less example.  This  healing  shadow  is 
the  best  exemplification  of  the  power 
of  grace  in  human  lives.  Obedience 
is  more  than  sacrifice.  Daily  unno- 
ticed acts  of  fidelity  ;  patience  in  trisl, 
in  sickness,  under  fettering  conditions, 
in  business  cares,  or  in  the  burdens  of 
family  life  ;  devotion  to  duty  and  cheer- 
fulness, gentleness  and  godliness  of 
life— all  these  will  not  go  unrewarded 
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of  God,  nor  will  they  be  without  fruit 
among  men.  A  laboring  man,  with 
whom  I  was  conversing  in  reference  to 
religion,  remarked  to  me,  in  answer  to 
the  query  what  led  him  to  think  about 
his  soul :  "  I  worked  three  years  along- 

side  with  Mr.   B .     I  thought  if 

Christianity  could  do  so  much  for 
him,  I  wanted  to  have  it  *'  Oh  friends, 
there  is  the  mighty  power  of  a  holy 
life  1  I  would  not  decry  the  value  of 
the  more  stirring  efforts  and  conspicu- 
ous endeavors,  but  I  would  emphasize 
the  need  of  cultivating  that  deep  and 
vital  life  of  piety  within  which  flows  out 
in  noiseless  but  convincing  example, 
winning  men  to  the  Master.  Let  me 
close  with  a  simple  incident.  There 
lired  in  an  English  town  a  little  old 
woman  seventy  years  of  age,  poor  and 
feeble.  A  sermon  on  foreign  missions 
80  fired  her  enthusiasm  she  went  and 
offered  herself  as  a  missionary  for  Afri- 
ca. The  rector  gently  told  her  that  her 
work  was  at  home.  She  might  pray 
for  the  cause  and  send  her  alms.  80 
she  began  saving  her  pennies  from  her 
verj  scanty  earnings,  anxious  to  do 
something  for  the  missionary  work.  In 
that  same  place  there  lived  a  rich  young 
nobleman,  who  cared  more  for  his  dogs 
than  for  religious  enterprises.  He  at 
length  heard  of  the  old  lady  and  of  her 
aingukr  zeal  and  self-denial — for  it  be- 
oame  the  talk  of  the  community.  He 
went  to  see  her  one  day.  He  found  her 
in  tears,  utterly  disappointed  and  dis- 
cooraged.  She  said  that  people  only 
laughed  at  her,  and  that  all  she  had 
gathered  together  as  the  fruit  of  so  much 
pains  amounted  to  but  a  few  shillings. 
"My  barley  loaves  are  worthless  I"  was 
her  despairing  cry.  That  very  night  she 
died.  The  next  day  found  the  young 
lord  sitting  silently  and  alone,  with  his 
head  bowed  held  by  his  hands.  The 
Spirit  of  Qod  was  moving  on  his  heart. 
The  result  was  that  he  that  night  wrote 
a  letter  oiferinK  himself  as  a  missionary 
to  Africa.  Thus  was  the  faith  and  love 
<rf  the  now  sainted  woman  rewarded 
Md  the  power  of  a  living  belief  again 
iUnstrated. 


This  style  of  humble,  consecrated 
zeal  the  world  needs.  Be  true,  then,  to 
your  ideals.  Through  storm  and  sun- 
shine press  forward.  Be  in  your  life  a 
preacher  of  righteousness.  Show  the 
power  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
human  life.  Be  thus  an  object  lesson 
of  the  grace  of  €k>d.  Let  your  shadow 
be  a  blessing  as  it  falls  on  those  about 
you.  Verily  you  will  not  lose^our  re- 
ward. 


HOW  A  FSNITENT  FBA7S. 

By  T.  E.  Vassar.  D.D.  Baptist], 
Kansas  Citt,  Mo. 

Wcuh  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity, 
andcleame  me  from  my  tin, — Psalm 
1L2. 

80  David  expresses  his  contrition  and 
his  desires  for  pardon  when  his  heart  is 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  guilt. 

Just  as  accurately  the  words  describe 
the  convictions  and  yearnings  of  a  sin- 
cere penitent  to-day.  The  confessions 
and  supplications  with  which  this  an- 
cient transgressor  approaches  the  mercy 
seat  are  precisely  the  confessions  and 
supplications  with  which  the  returning 
wanderer  now  comes  to  God. 

His  first  acknowledgment  is  : 

TluU  Sin  is  something  Beat  and  Radi- 
cal. 

Men  religiously  unawakened  or  but 
partially  aroused  are  apt  to  speak  of 
mistakes  and  faults.  To  their  eyes  all 
their  badness  is  superficial.  There  is  no 
deep  sense  of  anything  like  guilt  There 
may  be  specific  acts  of  wrong  that  are 
keenly  felt  and  bitterly  deplored,  but 
there  is  no  apprehension  that  the  char- 
acter is  wrong.  Where  there  is  genu- 
ine repentance  it  is  not  so  much  any 
particular  offence  that  disquiets  and 
alarms  ;  it  is  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  edl  has  grained  itself  into  the  very 
fibre  of  the  soul.  Corruption  has  reached 
down  to  the  very  springs  of  action. 
Wrong-doing  has  struck  through  and 
through  the  whole  being  as  color  strikes 
through  and  through  the  fabric  put  in 
the  dye-vat. 
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And  a  •aoond  acknowledgment  of  the 
true  penitent  as  he  oomee  to  Ood  ia  : 

That  the  RBtpoMOtaUif  tf  Bin  is  A- 
tiret^hi$Own, 

From  the  day  of  that  dIaohedSenee  in 
Eden  there  has  been  a  diipoattion  to  ex- 
culpate self  if  poesible,  and  put  the  ac- 
countability for  wickedneia  on  aome  one 
elte.  Circumstanoea  were  to  blame. 
Surroundings  were  bad.  Somebody 
tempted.  This  repenting  sinner  says, 
•*Jfy  sin."  He  does  not  attempt  to 
saddle  the  wickedness  on  any  one  else. 
The  fkult  is  all  mine.  Just  as  utterly 
mine  as  if  there  was  not  another  being 
in  all  the  uniTerse.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  influences  about  us  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  what  we  are.  Unques- 
tionably we  are  shaped  more  or  leis  by 
what  we  come  in  contact  with ;  but 
when  a  soul  gets  down  before  Ood  to 
b^  for  pardon,  it  will  not  dare  to  tell 
Him  that  others  are  accountable  for  its 
delinquencies.  That  is  no  penitence  at 
all. 

A  third  acknowledgment  the  true 
penitent  makes  is : 

That  Sin  is  reffardsd  by  him  as  a 
Wron^  to  Ood, 

In  David's  own  particular  case  his 
shameful  act  had  been  an  outrage  on 
his  brother  man  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
kingdom  that  he  ruled ;  but  so  much 
graver  seems  the  dishonor  that  he  has 
brought  on  the  Ood  that  had  been  his 
guide  and  helper,  that  he  loses  sight  of 
all  the  injury  that  others  have  suffered 
at  his  hands. 

And  the  penitent  sinner  of  to-day  may 
have  brought  to  his  memory  many  a 


oourse  that  he  has  puiBued  that  has 
hurt  some  one  else.  EOs  examine  msj 
have  led  another  far  astray ;  his  busi- 
ness dealings  may  not  in  every  instance 
have  been  altogether  Just;  but  whik 
regretting  this,  and  inclined  as  far  ii 
possible  to  make  reparation,  his  diief 
distress  will  be  that  Infinite  Love  has 
been  neglected  and  abused.  It  will  not 
be  the  fear  of  condemnation  Uiat  wQl 
disturb  so  much  as  the  bitter  reflection 
that  the  loving,  patient,  gracious  Lord 
has  been  disowned  and  despised  lo 
long. 

There  is  one  more  longing  that  the 
penitent  will  vokse  as  he  bows  before 
Ood: 

It  will  be  a  Thorough  Cleansing  fir 
vhiehhevfillCfry. 

Moral  reformation  is  good  as  far  u  it 
goes,  and  sometimes  it  may  temporarily 
satisfy,  but  the  heart  that  is  crying  out 
after  Ood  wants  more.  It  will  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  less  than  such  a  trans- 
formation  as  makes  one  a  new  creature. 
The  affecticMU  must  be  entirely  pori- 
fled.  Not  a  spot  of  evil  must  remain. 
Soiled  garments  in  the  psalmist's  day 
were  beaten  and  rubbed  and  soaked  in 
nitre,  so  that  the  last  and  least  stain 
might  be  removed.  So,  he  says,  let  my 
heart  be  treated,  and  so  the  contrite  sin- 
ner now  prays.  To  be  rid  of  unrest 
and  pain  is  not  enough.  He  would  have 
the  traces  of  the  old  defilement  utterly 
bleached  out  To  be  pure  in  the  sight 
of  the  Master's  eye  is  the  longing  of  the 
penitent. 

Thus  the  true  penitent  prays  ereiy- 
where  and  evermore. 


rOB   THE   FBZZI. 


The  ImportaBoe  of  BeliaviBg  ontlieSon. 

Ee  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  etc.— John 
iii.  86. 

The  Spirit  utilized  John's  peculiar 
love  to  Jesus  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying 
the  great  truth,  which  permeates  all 
John's  writings,  that  Ood  now  regards 


men  only  as  they  regofrd  Ms  Son  (John 
V.  22.  28). 

To  reject  the  Son  and  yet  worship  the 
Father  is  to  be  "  a  liar,"  an  uncandid 
self -deceiver,  preferring  his  "  darkness" 
to  the  clear  "  light"  of  the  "  true  God," 
now  fully  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ  (1 
John  ii.  22 ;  v.  20). 
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60  here  we  see  that 

L  Ther§  U  no  et&rnal  life  apart  from 

Ttkis  Is  the  leading  thought,  carried 
an  from  the  Terse  preceding— a  fitting 
doee  to  this  cardinal  chapter. 

It  is  reasonable,  too ;  for 

1.  A  perishing  world  has  been  re 
deemed  by  the  blood  of  God's  Son ;  to 
save  men  otherwise  would  be  self-con- 
tradicUon  (GaL  li.  30,  31). 

2.  "Thou  Shalt  not  surely  die" 
(which  is  still  the  devil's  master-key  for 
the  human  heart-door)  would  otherwise 
triumph  over  truth  and  Justice.  Salva- 
tion save  through  Christ  would  degrade 
God  and  exalt  the  devil  aud  the  sinner 
(Rom.  ilL  19,  20). 

8.  L  sinner  must  therefore  either  be 
saved  through  Christ  or  perish  (Acts  iv. 
12  ;  1  John  v.  11,  12). 

IL  2^0?:^  man  mutt  assume  some  atH- 
tude  toward  the  Son,  and  is  held  responai* 
UebyOodforit. 

No  evasion  possible  ;  His  yoke  must 
be  either  accepted  or  declined— and 
praetieaUff  too;  belief  must  fructify  into 
''obedience,"  and  friee  wrs($.  The 
heathen  wHI  be  tested  otherwise,  since 
they  cannot  "  believe  on  Him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard"  (Bom.  x.  14). 

HL  "  Belirf"  w  "  unbelirf'*  is  the 
cntdal  test  of  a  man*s  attitttde  toward 
Ood'sSon, 

(3od  sent  His  'Son  to  die  for  me,  be- 
csQse  I  could  not  save  myself. 

1.  Have  I  gratefully  placed  "  on  the 
Bon"  my  reliance  for  salvation  ?  (GoL 
il  15, 1(0. 

1  Gr,  Have  I  haughtily  turned  away  ? 
(Boni.x.  8). 

8.  Or,  Have  I  listlessly  passed  Hhn 
I7,  more  deeply  concerned  about  other 
things  f  (Matt.    xxii.  6;    Heb.  iL  1, 

4.  Or,  Am  I  a  self -contradicting 
hypocrite— MA  "  believing  on  the  Son 
and  having  eternal  life,"  and  **  obeying 
not  the  Son  and  never  to  see  life  ?" 

5.  PraetiealbeHtfisQod'stestqfehar' 
oflter-God's  separating  "  fan." 

(a)  All  doeOe  and  eandid  lovers  of 
"Ught"  believe  (Matt,  1*.  35-27). 


{b)  All  unbelief  is  due  to  "  love  of 
darkness,"  "  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief." 

(e)  Even  intellectual  unbelief  is  by 
Christ  traced  to  the  "  will"  (John  vii. 
17).  There  is  no  mystery  in  Christ 
greater  than  the  mystery  of  God  and 
the  universe. 

IV.  The  reward  of  belirf  U  "eternal 
life"  : 

1. -y<w,  through  the  Spirit  "Hath." 
(1  John  V.  7-12  ;  Eph.  I.  14). 

2.  "  Forever  with  the  Lord"  (Rom. 
viii.  16, 17 ;  1  Thes.  iv.  17). 

V.  The  punishment  of  unbeUtf  is 
abandonment  to  eternal  blindness  and 
eternal  woe. 

1.  Abandonment  by  Qod :  **  Abideth 
on  Him  ;"  refusing  salvation,  he  is  left 
under  wrath. 

2.  Eternal  blindness  :  *'  Shall  not  see 
life ;"  never  see  Qod  as  "  Love"  (John 
xvii.  8;  Psa.  Ixiii.  8).  No  "final 
restoration"  is  hinted  at. 

8.  Eternal  woe:  "The  wrath  of 
€k)d;"  not  "annihilation,"  else  why 
creation  ?  but  the  everlasting  displeasure 
of  God  purposely  manifested  against  a 
rejecter  of  His  "  beloved  Son. " 

Bbta. 


Lore's  Blghost  Hanifestatloo. 

In  this  was  manifested  the  love  qf  Qod 
toward  us,  because  that  Qod  sent  His 
only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that 
we  might  live  through  Him,  Herein  is 
love,'not  that  we  loved  Qod,  but  that  He 
loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  pro* 
pitiation  for  our  sins,—l  John  iv. 
9,10. 

The  text  is  one  of  the  loveliest  gems 
of  Gospel  truth,  and  the  context  forms 
an  appropriately  beautiful  setting. 
Love  is  of  €k)d,  yea,  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  His  being ;  to  be  loveless  is 
to  be  godless,  while  to  love  is  to  be  a 
"  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature." 

I.  The  Fbblino  Manifested.  Not 
mere  goodness  or  benevolence,  but  love. 
"  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everkwting 
love;"  "Like  as  a  PWher;"  "Thy 
Maker  is  thine  husband"  (Is.  zlix.  15, 16). 
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7%e  Blessedness  of  the  Dead. 


[Makch, 


It  if  love  "  pMseth  knowledge,"  for 
it  is  an  attribute  of  the  Infinite  Being. 

II.  TowABD  Whom  Manifested. 
Consider :  1.  (hit  inngt^fieanee :  **  What 
is  man,  that  thou  shouldst  magnify  him, 
and  that  thou  shouldst  set  thine  heart 
upon  him  ?"  3.  Our  depravity  and 
guilt.  '*  Qod  commendeth  His  love 
toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  for  us"  (Tit.  Hi.  8-6). 
8.  Our  indifference  and  hoetUity. 
'*  Herein  is  lore,  not  that  we  loved 
God,"  etc.  "  When  we  were  enemies, 
we  were  reconciled  unto  Qod  by  the 
death  of  His  Son." 

HI.  How  Manifested.  1.  '*  Sent 
nu  only  begotten  Son.'*  Consider:  (a) 
The  greatness  of  Christ.  "  God  over 
all,  blessed  forever."  Same  in  sub- 
stance with  Father,  equal  in  power  and 
glory,  (b)  His  nearness  and  deamess 
to  the  Father.  **  Only  begotten,  well- 
beloved  ;""  His  dear  Son."  Ourchil- 
dren  are  endeared  to  us  because  they 
are  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  resemble 
us.  have  been  long  associated  with  us. 
and  have  shown  fidelity  and  affection. 
Christ  "  and  the  Father  are  one ;"  He 
is  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person  ;" 
'*  was  in  the  beginning  with  God  ;"  and 
is  ever  faithful  and  loving.  "  I  delight 
to  do  Thy  will ;  yea.  Thy  law  is  within 
my  heart."    (See  2  Pet.  i.  17). 

3.  **Sent  into  the  world:'*  a  world 
alienated  from  Gkxl,  averse  to  holiness, 
and  hostile  toward  holy  characters. 
Parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen 
(Matt.  xxi.  84-88).  Incarnate  virtue 
appeared  on  earth,  and  instead  of  wor- 
shipping Him,  the  people  crucified  Him 
between  two  thieves. 

God  sent  Him  with  full  knowledge  of 
His  future  sufferings  and  shame.  Saw 
Him  recoiling  from  loathsome  touch  of 
tempter,  agonizing  in  Gtethsemane  with 
piteous  appeal  to  His  Father,  and  heard 
Him  cry  in  desertion  of  soul  upon  the 
cross,  "  My  God,  my  Qod  I" 

And  not  only  with  foreknowledge,  but 
predetermination.  The  very  conditions 
of  the  incarnation  necessitated  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  the  path  from  Bethlehem  tQ  Cal- 


vary was  a  straight  one  marked  out  hj 
GodHimself.  "  God  sent  forth  His  Son. 
made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law. ' '  But  Christ  couM 
only  "  redeem  ub  from  the  cune  of  the 
law"  by  "  being  made  a  curse  for  us." 
The  Father  therefore  deliberately  "  Isid 
on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  and  de- 
livered Him  over  to  punitive  josdoe 
(Acto  ii.  28  ;  Rom.  viii.  82). 

IV.  Fob  What  Pukposb  MANIFK8^ 
ED.  1.  "  To  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
eine"  (Rom.  ill  28-36  ;  Col.  L  20-22). 

2.  "  That  toe  might  Uw  thfroughEim" 
(John  m.  16  ;  z.  10).  Aoafk 


The  Blanadneis  of  tlia  Bead. 

£le$9ed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henerforth  :  yea,  »aith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  reetfrom  their  labon,-- 
Rev.  xiv.  18. 

I.  What  is  it  to  die  in  the  Lord? 
One  has  said  that  it  "  implies  a  previous 
living  with  Him." 

Living  with  Him  involves  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  elements. 

These  are  found  in  v.  12. 

1.  Faith  :  "  The  faith  of  Jesus." 
No  man  can  live  with  or  die  in  the 

Lord  without /at  f  A  in  HinL   With  it  he 
can  live  and  die  triumphantly. 

2.  Obedience  :  "  They  that  keep  the 
commandments  of  God. "  Living  with 
Gkxl  is  obeying  God. 

The  obedience  of  faith— the  obedience 
that  is  vitally  connected  with  faith— 
enters  into  the  preparation  for  a  happy 
death,  or  death  in  the  Lord. 

II.  Why  are  those  who  die  in  the 
Lord  blessed  or  happy  ? 

1.  The  happiness  of  contemplation. 
The  Christian  has  a  bright  prospect. 
He  can  look  forward,  not  to  a  dark  un- 
certainty, but  to  the  pleasures  of  home. 

When  dying,  one  said  :  "  I  wish  I 
had  the  power  of  writing  or  speaking, 
for  then  I  would  describe  to  you  how 
pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die.  * '  Another. 
"  1  have  experienced  more  happiness  in 
dying  two  hours  thi9  day  than  in  mj 
whole  life." 
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2.  The  hEppiness  of  release  from  toil, 
sorrow,  pain.  Rest— ''That  they  maj 
red  from  their  laboru.*'  Christians  are 
not  free  from  trials ;  it  is  not  according 
to  the  DiWne  plan  that  they  should  be. 
But  those  trials  cannot  pass  beyond  the 
gate  of  death;  and  when  the  Christian 
passes  into  the  beyond  he  leaves  his 
trials. 

8.  The  happiness  of  being  with  Christ 
after  death. 

The  psalmist  said  :  "  In  Thy  preaewse 
is  fulness  of  Joy ;  at  Thy  right  hand 
then  are  pleasures  forever  more." 
Agah,  "  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake  with  Thy  likeness."  Paul  said  : 
*'  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having 
a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better."  Great  joy  here, 
hot  fulnea  of  Joy  with  Christ 

Vhsitas. 


TheLossoftliaSoQL 

Fbr  what  $hail  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shaU 
gain  the  whole  world  and  loee  hie  own 
mUf  or,  what  ehaU  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change  for  hie  eouir—^i&Tk  viii.  86, 87. 

The  text  is  an  appeal  to  the  conmier- 
dal  spirit  of  our  age,  and  invites  us  to 
consider  religion  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  interest.  It  is  time  for  you, 
oh,  men,  who  are  making  haste  to  be 
rich,  and  are  thereby  "falling  into 
temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition ;" 
time  for  you,  distracted  Marthas,  whose 
absorbing  thought  is,  "  What  shall  we 
cat  f*  etc  ;  time  for  you,  young  folks, 
who  say  in  your  heart,  **  Go  to,  now.  I 
▼in  prove  Uiee  with  mirth ;  therefore 
enjoy  pleasure."  to  stop  and  ask,  **  What 
diall  it  profit  if  you  shall  gain  all  the 
wealth  and  comfort  and  pleasure  of  this 
world  and  lose  your  own  precious  im- 
nwrtal  souls  t" 

What  is  it  to  loee  the  soul  ?  1.  Cor- 
^vjitionofite  holy  principlee  and  diepoei- 

<^.    That  which  exalts  the  soul,  its 

glo^  and  its  crown,  is  the  image  of  its 


Creator  stamped  upon  it :  the  beauty 
of  the  soul  is  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
When  it  loses  that  grace  its  glory  f adeth 
like  the  grass;  "its  beauty  and  iU 
strength  are  fled." 

2,  Loee  of  feUowehip  with  Ood.  As 
the  soul's  chief  beauty  is  the  likeness  of 
God,  so  its  highest  enjoyment  consists 
in  communion  with  HiuL  Cheerless 
enough  even  now  is  the  life  of  the  un- 
forgiven,  unloved  sinner  ;  what  will  it 
be  when  he  has  heard  those  awful 
words,  "  Depart  from  Me,  thou  cursed  I" 
when  every  carnal  solace  shall  be 
snatched  from  him  and  he  shall  be  left 
"a  desolation,  and  a  hissing,  and  a 
curse." 

8.  Eternal  tormente  in  Tiell,  There  the 
sinner  will  reach  the  culmination  of 
apostasy,  corruption,  and  misery ;  and 
he  will  fully  realize  the  torture  of  a 
soul  at  war  with  itself  and  at  war  with 
€k>d.  His  guilty  conscience  wOl  sting 
him,  till,  in  a  frenzy  of  agony  and  re- 
morse, the  poor  wretch  will  gnaw  his 
tongue  with  pain  and  blaspheme  God's 
holy  name.  And  there  will  be  no  re- 
spite, no  release.  **  What  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  What 
ransom  price  can  we  offer  to  redeem  our 
once  forfeited,  lost  soul  ?  (Psalm  xllx. 
6-9).  No,  he  will  have  to  endure  the 
gnawing  of  that  worm  which  dieth  not, 
the  burning  of  a  fire  never  quenched 
(Rev.  xiv.  10, 11). 

Now  tell  me,  "  What  shall  it  profit  ?" 
Solomon's  experience  (Eccl.  ii.) :  Ah, 
"a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  things  which  he  possess- 
eth."  The  rich  fool  (Luke  xii.  16-21). 
Dives  and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.  10-81). 
Poor  fools  I  to  barter  away  a  precious 
eternal  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
"  They  sell  themselves  for  naught." 
What  a  sight !  God's  noblest  creature 
prostituting  all  that  is  godlike  in  him  ; 
absorbed  in  transient,  carnal  vanities, 
utterly  regardless  of  the ''inheritance 
incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away. "  '  *  My  people  have  changed 
their  glory  for  that  which  doth  not 
profit"  (Jer.  ii.  11-18  ;  Is.  Iv.  2,  8). 

HiBC. 
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RBUDn  TB0VOBT8  ROM  BMINT 


Wmnr  %  man  bai  attelnad  the  talttorlca]  i 
of  Ttow,  when  hi*  Blhle  Is  no  longer  a  lUt  wot- 
tece  like  a  Chineee  picture,  hot  a  long  TleU  of 
hbtorkal  pereone  and  erenU,  and  the  great  etory 
of  Ood*e  love  for  man  la  aeen  alowlj  unfolding 
through  the  miUennioma,  when  a  nuua  keepe 
hlmaelf  fkmlllar  with  Ood'a  working  *' before 
theee  daya,**  he  will  poeeeae  aBpiHtaaTpoiae  and 
central  peace  which  nothing  can  diatorb.  Itlaa 
great  thing  to  bellere  In  a  God  who  watchea  over 
mj  llfeanid  carea  for  me.  It  la  a  grander  thing 
to  reat  In  a  Ood  whoae  pnrpoeea  are  larger  and 
longer  than  anv  coocema  of  mine  poeaiDiv  can 
be.  Itta  a  glad  da/  when  a  man  flrat  reallaea, 
"Thon,  Ooa,  aeeatme.''  It  Is  a  better  day  when 
a  man  realiaea  '*The  evea  of  the  Lord  are  In 


>ldlnff  the  evU  and  the  good.*' 
To  MJ  of  Chriat,  **  Ue  loved  roe*'  la  Indeed  the 
beglnnhig  of  all  Chriatlan  faith.  But  If  Ood  la 
leulng  na  we  ahall  aoon  paai  on  to  the  grander 
trath/^  Ood  eo  loved  the  world.*'  and  grander 
7etr^Oodlalove.**-i'ViMiM».    (0«n.v.8M8.) 

Ood  wanta  every  Chriatlan  to  be  a  Goapel  me»> 
•enger,  preaching  the  word  of  life:  a  godly  phi- 
lanuroplat  doing  good  deeda.  The  rapremeet 
thing  for  na  In  thla  world  Is  to  tell  thegoodnewe. 
Not  u>  be  rkh  or  famooa  or  given  to  Iaxary«  but 
to  live  for  Chriat  and  for  thoee  whom  He  came 
to  iave.  To  make  Christ  better  known.  Theve 
la  not  a  alngle  exception  to  thla.  No  one  la 
exempt  fh>m  doing  tnia.  For  this  end  Ood  givea 
na  time,  and  oppommlty,  and  money,  and  health, 
and  a  dty  fall  of  people.  F6r  thla  end  He  edu- 
cates ua  spiritually  and  disciplines  us.  For  thla 
end  He  pota  ua  even  In  the  furnace  of  affliction. 
Ood  wanta  ua  to  have  such  an  appreciation  of  the 
Oospeland  such  a  love  and  burden  for  souls  that 
we  cannot  remain  ailent.  His  whole  aim  and 
purpoae  in  His  deallnga  with  us  is  to  make  ua 
Qospel  responsive.  A  miner  goes  down  the  shaft 
and  Drings  up  a  rough  and  useless  lump  of  ore. 
Other  workers  come  and  toss  it  Into  the  fire, 
pound  it  with  hammers,  draw  It  throuch  rollers, 
refine  it  and  refine  it  until  it  trembles  to  a  touch, 
la  sensitive  enough  to  yield  to  a  breath,  andglve 
expression  to  the  thought  of  a  Beethoven.  Then 
la  the  ministry  of  the  iron  lump  complete.  Itwaa 
for  thla  that  ood  ordained  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  mountain  and  the  discipline  of  the 
furnace  and  of  the  anvils  and  of  the  rollers. 
Everything  was  Intended  to  make  the  Iron  vocal. 
Even  so.  everything  in  Ood's  dealing  with  man 
as  a  Christian  Is  Intended  to  make  aim  vocal — 
hla  education,  hla  prosperi^,  his  labors  in  the 
shop,  his  reverses  in  life  and  hia  temptationa.— 
Gregg,    (Luke  xix.  41.) 

No  wrong  thing  can  Uve  forever.  Slavery  was 
a  giant.  It  Is  a  giant  yet  In  Africa ;  but  its 
brother,  American  slave^.  came  down  never  to 
rise.  Tyranny  is  a  doomed  thing.  Russia  1  Ah  I 
I  would  not  be  the  Czar  of  Ruraia  for  all  the  gold 
ever  coined,  or  waltins  in  the  bowels  of  the  c«rth 
to  be  coined.  That  wnicb  usee  its  power  to  crash 
and  destroy  human  beings  is  a  doomed  thing. 
There  is  a  Samuel  to  be  born  In  Russia  as  sure 
as  this  book  Is  the  Word  of  God.  Tyranny  In 
this  country  will  not  hve  forever.^  CnompiMM. 
(1  Sam.  Ul.  90.) 

But  though  a  great  unknown  and  Infinite 
energy  mayflll  us  with  awe.  It  cannot  awaken  in 
ua  reverence.  I  will  net  worship  power ;  I  will 
only  worship  holiness.  I  will  not  revere  mere 
muscle  ;  I  will  only  revere  the  righteousness  that 
dhreciait.  And  If  all  that  life  has  to  tell  me  is, 
that  there  is  an  Infinite  and  eternal  energy  from 
which  all  things  proceed,  I  may  tremble  In 
the  preaence,  but  I  will  not  bow.  For  man,  in 
all  hia  feebleness  and  weakness,  yet  loving, 
would  be  more  worthy  of  my  reverence  than  an 
infinite  and  eternal  energy  that  was  lovelees 
The  babe  In  the  cradle  that  looks  up  with  loving 


eyea  Into  a  mother*8  face  would  be  worthy  of 
more  worship  than  the  ma)estlc  might  that  iUi 
the  universe,  if  there  Is  neither  coosdence  sor 
aflectioo  in  it. 

For  the  loving  worm  within  ha  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a  lovelesa  Ood 
Amkl  Hla  worida,  I  will  dare  to  lay. 

—AtAott,    (Pa.xzxvLS.) 

Tm  Fifth  Commandment  Is  the  •urest  bssii 
of  all  right  government.  Selfiahnesa,  the  brutal 
predominance  of  individual  appetHea  and  later- 
ests,  self-asatsrtion,  the  vulgar  claim  of  every  ma 
against  hla  fellowa,  **  I  am  just  aa  good  as  yoo** 
—these  are  the  dlsorganiclng,  the  abmptlve,  the . 
anarchic  elementa  ofsoeiety,  which  end  in  phm- 
der,  houaes  shattered  with  dynamite,  and  dtiei 
blaaing  with  petroleum.  But  all  the  elcmcota  of 
noble  progress,  all  the  aecuriUes  for  peaceful 
happiness,  all  tne  fair  sum  of  alx  thousand yesis* 
tradition  of  dvility  depend  on  man's  frank  and 

:lad  aubmission  to  thoae  whom  God's  prorUeaes 
set  over  him.— JVmtir.    (Ex.  xx.  12.) 


fif 


THZm   AHD   TIZT8    OF   BKSIT 
SBBKOmL 

1.  Self-Sacrifice  the  Complement  of  Ideal- 
lam.  '*  There  came  one  running  aad 
kneeled  to  Him.  and  asked  Hhn,  Good 
Master,  what  ahall  I  do  that  I  may  hiherlt 
eternal  life  t'*  etc.-Mark  x.  17,  21,  a. 
W.  S.  Rainaford,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

8.  Belief  and  Vain  Belief.  **  Unless  ye  hare 
believed  In  vain."—!  Cor.  xv.  8.  Dr. 
Cleveland,  Indlanapolla,  Ind. 

a.  Isaiah  and  the  Higher  Critics.  **  The  vision 
of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoa,  which  be  mw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  In  the 
days  of  Uxslah,  Jotham,  Ahaa,aad  Here- 
kiah,  kings  of  Judah.  "-laaiah  LL  Ber. 
J.  F.  Carson,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

4.  Building  up  the  New  Lif»  out  of  the  Old 
Material.  **And  they  took  away  the 
atonee  of  Ramah  and  the  timbers  thereof, 
wherewith  Baasha  had  builded ;  and  king 
Aaa  built  with  them  Geba  of  BeBjambi 
and  Mlcpah."— 1  Kings  xv.  ».  Ber.  P. 
H.  Swift,  PhJ).,  Chicago,  lU. 

ft.  The  Beet  Day  from  an  Industrial  Fotot  of 
View.  *'  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do 
all  thy  work."— Ex.  xx.  9.  Rev. C.Her- 
bert Richardson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

6.  One  from  Many.    **  I  briidd,  and  lo,  a  gre^ 

number  which  no  man  could  namber.  n 
all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peopiei^ 
and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne  and 
before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes 
and  palms  in  their  handa."— Rev.  vii.  9. 
Rev.  John  Hnmpetone,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

7.  God's  Co-workers  and  God's  Work.    "For 

we  are  workers  together  with  God ;  ye  are 
God's  husbandry,  ye  are  God's  wornoan- 
shlp.**— 1  Cor.  Ul.  9.  0.  W.  Hatcher, 
D.D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

8.  The  Obllgationa  of  CiUrenahip.    "Bender 

unto  Cesar  the  thinga  that  are  Cnsar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."— 
Matt  xxll.  81.  Bishop  Chariea  B.  Gallo- 
way, D.D.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

9.  Spiritual  Heart-Disease.    *'  Fbr  thy  heart  li 

not  right  in  the  sight  of  God."— Acts  viU. 
21.    Rev.  P.  H.  Swift,  Ph.D.,  Chksago, 

10.  The  Theudases  of  To-day.  "Before  tbeie 
days  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  himself  to 
be  somebody ;  to  whom  a  numberof  men, 
about  four  hoQdred,  joined  thepnsehei; 
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....  «nd  now  I  eaj  nnto  too.  Refrain 
from  theee  men^and  let  them  alone.**— Acts 
V.  »-38.  W.  H.  P.  Fannce,  D.D..  New 
York  City. 

It  Oompaaslon  for  Oitlea.  **And  when  He  be- 
held the  citr  He  wept  over  it."— Lake  zlx. 
41.    Darid  Oregg,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

11  The  Spiritual  Treasore.  **  Bat  my  Qod  shall 
Bopply  all  roar  need,  according  to  His 
riches  in  giorr  b?  Christ  Jesos."— Phil, 
iv.  19.  Rev.  /.  Dickerson  Davles,  M.A., 
London,  Bng. 

IS.  The  Old  Honse  and  the  New.  **  We  are  con- 
fident, I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with 
the  Lord."— 3  Cor.  v.  8.  Alexander  Mac- 
hven,  D.D..  Lancaster,  Bng. 

11  Oahi  by  Death.  *'  For  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain.'*- Phil.  i.  21  Henry 
McDonald,  D.D.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

15.  The  FUffht  of   Time.     **  And  Isaiah  the 

raophet  cried  nnto  the  Lord :  and  he 
oronght  the  shadow  ten  degrees  backward 
by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  the  dial  of 
Ahaz."— 2  Kings  xx.  11.  T.  DeWitt  Tal- 
nMme,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

16.  Idols  and  Ideals.     **They  that  make  them 

are  like  nnto  them  ;  so  is  every  one  that 
tmsteth  in  them."— Psalm  cxv.  8.  Rev. 
James  Bells,  Bnglewood,  N.  J. 


SoggesUre  Themes  fbr  Pulpit  Treatment. 

1.  OOdhig  Crime  with  Chari^.  C'  A  certabi 
man  named  Ananias,  with  Sapphira  his 
wife,  sold  a  possession,  and  kept  back  part 
of  the  price,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to 
it,  and  Droaght  a  certain  part,  and  laid  it 
at  the  apoetiee*  feet."— Acts  y.  1,2.) 

1  Umty  of  Aim— Diversity  of  Methods.  (*•  One 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  things  which 
are  Mhind  and  stretching  forward  to  the 
things  which  are  before.  1  press  on  to  the 
goal  nnto  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
Ood  in  Christ  Jesos."— Phil.  ill.  18, 14.) 

%,  Aged  Wortcers,  or  Laboring  till  the  Eventide. 
(**And  behold,  there  came  an  old  man 
from  his  work  oat  of  the  field  at  even."— 
Jodges  xiz.  15.) 

4.  Christian  Realism.  C  Now  faith  Is  the  as- 
sorance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  proving 
of  things  not  seen."— Heb.  xi.  1.) 

&  SbriUnff  a  Bargain  with  God.  ("  If  God  will 
be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way 
that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat 
and  rument  to  pnt  on,  so  that  I  come 
sgain  to  my  father*B  honse  in  peace ;  then 
ihall  the  Lord  be  my  God."— Gen.  xxvill. 
».«!.) 


6.  The  Divine  Sympathy  for  Woman.  C'  Wom- 

en receivea  their  dead  raised  to  life  again." 
-Heb.  xi.  85.) 

7.  Positivenoae  in  Choices  and  Actions.    (**  Let 

yonr  comma  nication  be.  Yea,  yea.  Nay, 
nay ;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  theee 
Cometh  of  evil."— Matt  v.  87.) 

8.  The  Stone  on  the  Weirs  Mouth.    (**  Water 

ye  the  sheep,  and  go  and  feed  them.  And 
they  said,  we  cannot  nntil  all  the  flocks  be 
gathered  together,  and  till  they  roll  the 
stone  from  the  well*s  mouth ;  then  wo 
water  the  sheep."— Gen.  xxlx.  7, 8.) 

91.  Hnman  Wonder-works  Insignificant  to  the 
Divine  Worker.  ("  And  as  he  wont  ont  of 
the  temple,  one  of  his  disciples  saith  unto 
him.  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones 
and  what  buildini^  are  here !  And  Jesus 
answering  said  unto  him,  Seeet  thou 
these  great  buildings  ?  there  shall  not  be 
left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not 
be  thrown  down."— Mark  xili.  1. 2.) 

10.  The  Warmth  and  Glow  of  a  Consecrated 

Life.  (*'  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light."-^ohn  V.  26.) 

11.  The  Limitations  of  Snifering.     ("We  are 

pressed  on  every  side,  yet  not  straitened  ; 
perplexed,  yet  not  nnto  despair  ;  pursued, 

Set  not  forsaken  ;  smitten  down,  yet  not 
eetroyed."— 2  Cor.  iv.  a) 

EASTER  THEMES. 

12.  The  Extinction  of  Death.    C*Onr  Saviour 

Christ  Jesus,  who  abolished  death  and 
brought  life  and  Incormptlon  to  light 
through  the  gospel."— 2  Tim.  1. 10.) 

18.  The  Resurrection-Life  of  the  Believer  Begun 
Already.  C'  If  ye  then  were  raised  together 
with  Christ,  seek  the  things  that  are 
above,  where  Christ  is,  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  God."-Col.  ill.  1.) 

14  The  Reoccupied  Tomb.  0*  So  as  she  wept, 
she  stooped  and  looked  into  the  tomb ; 
and  she  beholdeth  two  angels  in  white 
sitting,  one  at  the  head,  and  one  at  the 
feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesna  had  lain."— 
John  XX.  11, 12.) 

15.  A  Christian  Certainty.    C*  Knowing  that  He 

which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
raise  ap  us  also  with  Jesus,  and  shall  i»e- 
sent  us  with  you."— 2  Cor.  Iv.  14.) 

16.  Healing  Power  in  the  Risen  Christ.    ("Be  it 

known  onto  yon  all,  and  to  all  the  people 
of  Israel,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom 
God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  in  Him 
doth  this  man  stand  here  before  yon 
whole."— Acts  It.  10.) 


HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 


Filth  and  BdrttioD. 

John  ▼.  24. 

Herb  is  the  Ckwpel  in  a  sentence. 
Ifittc  Newton  thought  the  whole  earth 
inigbt  be  condensed  bito  the  size  of  a 


cannon-ball.  Here  the  whole  essentials 
of  the  €k)spel  are  embraced  ia  one  verse. 
Mark  the  double  '*t»n?y."  used  by 
Christ  only  about  a  score  of  times,  and 
always  in  connection  with  some  vital 
truth. 
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In  this  text  we  have  a  lesson  on  faith 
and  another  on  salvation,  and  boUi  are 
twofold. 

L  The  lesson  on  faith.  (1)  Its  dawn. 
(3)  lU  f iiU  day. 

1.  The  dawn  of  faith  is  in  a  submis- 
sire  hearing  of  Christ* $  ttord.  Sin  is 
rebellion.  It  will  not  even  hear  a  re- 
buke.  The  Bible  describes  this  hostile 
attitude  by  such  phrases  as  "  refused  to 
hear/'  **  pulled  away  the  shoulder," 
"stopped  their  ears."  Comp.  Zech. 
viL  11 ;  Acts  vil.  57 ;  John  vL  45-«8 ; 
John  viii.  48.  Comp.  John  iii.  20. 
shutting  the  eye.  When  a  soul  turns 
€k)dward,  the  first  sign  often  is  a  new 
disposition  to  hear  at  whatever  cost 
(Psalm  cxU.  5) ;  opening  eyes  to  light, 
and  ears  to  hear,  even  when  on^  is  re- 
buked. 

2.  The  full  day  of  faith.  One  be- 
lieves what  he  hears.  Not  only  so,  but 
believes  on  Him  who  speaks  words  of 
life  and  salvation.  Fighting  against  the 
truth  and  the  Divine  teacher  both  stops. 

The  heart  makes  the  theology.  Men 
believe  not,  not  because  of  lack  of  proof, 
but  of  will  (Psalm  xiv.  1 ;  1  Tim.  L  19). 
They  wreck  conscience  by  evil  doing, 
and  then  wreck  faith  so  that  the  wreck 
of  conscience  may  not  trouble  them. 

Faith  is  believing  on  a  person.  We 
may  believe  a  truth  or  fact,  but  we 
never  believe  on  anything  less  than  a 
BeiTig,  We  lean  on,  trust  in  a  person. 
Creed  is  importont,  but  Christ  is  more 
so  ;  and  no  man  becomes  a  true  believer 
till  he  finds  Jesus  and  rests  on  Him. 

He  begins  by  admitting  the  truth  to 
his  mind,  but  he  ends  by  submitting 
and  committing  himself  to  Christ. 
Faith  is  thus  an  alliance  and  affiance— 
the  soul  weds  the  Redeemer. 

n.  The  lesson  on  salvation  is  twofold 
also ;  we  are  taught  here  that  such  be- 
lieving on  Qod  brings  a  present  posses 
sion  of  eternal  life  and  a  future  secu- 
rity from  judgment.  The  language  is 
unmistakable ;  the  present  tense  *'  Hath" 
— *'  is  passed  from  death  unto  life."  A 
gift  Is  accepted,  and  so  possessed  at 
once  ;  a  chasm  is  crossed  and  passed  ;  a 
debt  is  paid  and  discharged. 


Nor  is  the  future  fraught  with  tnj 
exposure.  The  believer  shall  nerer 
come  into  Judgment.  There  is  a  judg- 
ment-seat of  awards  for  service ;  bat  the 
great  white  throne  where  the  Eternal 
Destiny  is  settled  Is  not  for  the  believer, 
whose  destiny  is  already  settled.  He 
has  been  judged  in  Christ,  and  in  Him 
paid  the  penalty.  There  is  for  him, 
therefore,  no  condenmation  (Rom.  v.  1). 
Hence  his  peace. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one 
verse  in  the  New  Testament  covers  more 
ground  of  assurance  for  the  believing 
soul. 


7b$  Vasdng  of  Jaeu. 

Thou  shall  eall  Bu  name  Jesus  ;/<^ 
Be  shall  save  Eis  people  from  their 
«tns.— Matt.  i.  21. 

Two  scarlet  threads  run  through  the 
entire  Scripture — the  blood-red  thread 
of  guilt  and  the  blood-red  thread  of  re- 
demption ;  it  is  a  very  singuhu*  and 
striking  fact  that  blood  is  at  once  the 
sign  of  sin  and  of  salvation. 

Here  Jesus— Saviour — is  the  name  di- 
vinely appointed  to  be  borne  by  the  In- 
fant of  Bethlehem,  and  because  He  shall 
save  His  believing  people  frmn  their 
sins. 

The  ruling  thought  in  this  text  is  sal- 
vation FBOM  BIN  ;  and  occurring  thus 
at  the  very  doorway  of  the  New  TestSr 
ment,  which  thus  seems  to  be  sprinkled 
with  His  blood,  it  seems  to  me  the  key 
to  this  €k>spel  not  only,  but  to  the  whole 
New  Testament. 

What  is  salvation  from  sin  ?  Note  it 
is  not  from  the  consequences  of  their 
sins,  but  from  their  sins  themselves; 
and  this  must  embrace,  as  further  study 
will  show,  three  things  : 

I.  Deliverance  from  Sin's  Pbnaltt. 
II.  Deliverance  from  Sin's  PowKR.  III. 
Deliverance  from  Sin*s  Pbssekce. 
These  three  together  constitutes  perfect 
salvation,  and  nothing  else  does. 

I.  Penalty.  This  word  expresses  both 
the  natural  and  judicial  consequences 
of  sin.     No  man  can  sin  without  incur- 
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ring  a  natural  penalty  in  the  self-inflict- 
ed injury  to  his  whole  being  ;  as  certain 
as  sowing  brings  reaping  does  sin  bring 
a  natural  fruit ;  our  sin  finds  us  out. 

Tliere  is,  beddes,  a  judicial  penalty. 
God  is  a  moral  governor,  and  must 
recognize  transgression  and  inflict  judg- 
ment upon  it;  otherwise  His  law  is 
without  sanction.  This  is  retribution 
proper 

Jesus  saves  us  from  Judicial  penalty 
at  once ;  for  in  His  own  body  He  bears 
oorsin  and  suffers  an  equivalent  for 
the  judgment  due  to  us.  In  some  mys- 
terious way  He  satisfies  the  law.  His 
obedience  makes  the  law  honorable,  and 
magnifies  it  as  a  rule  of  duty  ;  and  His 
atoning  death  procures  remission  of 
penalty  to  every  believer.  He  saves  us 
even  from  natural  penalty ;  for  al- 
though in  this  world  some  inevitable 
consequences  may  follow  sin  even  to  a 
believer,  and  after  repentance,  in  the 
coming  life  even  the  scars  of  sin  will  be 
obliterated  and  the  perfection  of  holiness 
attained  by  union  with  our  Lord. 

II.  Power,  This  is  really  more  dread- 
ful than  penalty  ;  and  if  penalty  were 
removed,  if  power  were  not  broken,  the 
abolition  of  penalty  would  but  leave  us 
to  fall  into  new  sin  and  new  condemna- 
tion, like  a  discharged  prisoner  who  is 
ruled  by  his  depraved  passions.  Christ 
does  nothing  by  halves.  His  redemp- 
tion  is  from  sin  itself.  He  was  mani- 
fested to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 
And  in  two  ways  the  power  of  evil  in  the 
believer  is  broken :  (1)  By  daily  morti- 
fying of  the  flesh  with  the  affections 
and  lusts ;  (2)  by  daily  vivifying  of  the 
inner  man  by  the  Spirit  of  Ckxl.  These 
two  processes  go  on  side  by  side,  and 
together  insure  growth.  Bin  is  more 
and  more  subdued,  and  righteousness 
inore  and  more  victorious  and  control- 
ling. Christ  leaves  us  an  example,  and 
the  imitation  of  that  example  is  the 
limitation  of  all  sinful  indulgence  and 
•elfish  idohitry. 

in.  Presence.  Of  this  we  shall  never 
be  rid  in  this  life,  though  every  new 
>^>  and  stage  of  holy  growth  crowds 
dnmore  and  more  out  of  our  being. 


But  the  final  victory  in  Christ  is  the 
utter  expulsion  and  destruction  of  eviL 
In  heaven  nothing  enters  that  defileth, 
etc.  (1)  A  sinless  soul,  out  of  which  all 
evil  is  purged ;  (2)  a  sinless  body,  re* 
fined  of  all  elements  of  physical  and 
moral  corruption ;  and  (8)  a  sinless 
home,  where  all  associations  are  pure 
and  holy. 


To  this  outline  we  add  another,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  or 
separate.  A  grand  Bible  reading  or  dis- 
course may  be  prepared  on  the  theme 
He  Babe  Oub  Sins.  In  eight  passages 
of  Scripture  this  thought  is  found  promi- 
nently, each  assigning  a  different  object 
or  reshlt  of  this  vicarious  suffering : 

1.  "  That  He  might  bring  us  unto 
God"  (1  Peter  iiL  18). 

2.  ''  That  we  being  dead  to  sins." 
etc.  (1  Peter  ii.  24). 

8.  "That  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  €k>d"  (2  Cor.  v.  21). 

4.  "To  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, ' ' 
etc.  (Titus  ii.  14). 

5.  "To  deliver  us  from  this  present 
evil  world"  (Gal.  i.  4). 

6.  "  Leaving  us  an  example"  (1  Peter 
ii.  21). 

7.  "That  we  should  live  together 
with  Him"  (1  Thess.  v.  10). 

8.  "That  wo  might  receive  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Spirit"  (Ctel.  iii.  18, 14). 

These  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
present  cUmacterically  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  vicarious  atonement :  New  ac- 
cess, new  death  and  life,  new  image, 
new  spirit,  new  example,  new  redemp- 
tion, new  deliverance,  new  fellowship 
in  glory. 


There  are  in  Peter's  epistles  tewn 
''preeiaus'*  things:  (1)  Trial  of  faith. 
(2)  Blood  of  atonement.  (8)  Living 
corner-stone.  (4)  The  Prbciousness 
itself— Christ.  (5)  Meek  and  quiet 
spirit.  (6)  Like  precious  faith.  (7) 
Promises  of  Qod.  Compare  1  Peter  L 
7,  19 ;  ii  4,  6,  7 ;  iiL  4 ;  2  Peter  L  1, 
4. 
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What  a  gnmd  epic  might  yet  be  writ- 
ten on  the  mAirels  of  minions  1  What 
a  theme  to  be  woven  into  the  golden 
web  of  the  poet's  loom— the  wondrous 
transfonnations  of  the  individual  and 
society  under  the  power  of  the  Ck)spel 
of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod  ! 
Religion  has  always  given  to  the  fine 
arts  their  noblest  inspiration.  It  re- 
mains for  the  poet  of  the  future  to  tell 
in  verse  the  story  of  the  ^  Stone  Cut  out 
without  Hands." 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  SKnmxR  used  to  say 
that  whatever  other  type  of  piety  may 
be  found  in  the  churches  or  pastors, 
without  fruit  in  soul-saving,  there  is 
one  type  of  piety  that  always  brings 
conversion  to  Qod  in  its  train—viz.,  that 
which  is  inspired  by  a  deep  sense  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come. 


The  following  has  been  very  greatly 
used  to  bring  inquirers  to  a  decision  : 

Wm  Ton  Oareftilly  Be&d  and  Consider 
This! 
Feeling  my  sin  and  need,  and  depend- 
ing only  on  the  help  of  Qod*s  good  spirit, 

I  Take 
God,  the  Father,  to  be  my  Ckxi, 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  my  Saviour, 
The  Holy  Spirit  to  be  my  sanctifler. 
The  Word  of  God  to  be  my  guide. 
And  the  People  of  God  to  be  my  people. 

"  To  as  many  as  received  Him,  to 
them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on 
His  name"  (John  i.  12). 


Chnroh  linaneei. 
A  PASTOR  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
mixed  up  with  the  finances  of  his 
church.  Professor  Granham  Taylor,  of 
Hartford,  was  once  told  that  he  would 
better  "  look  after  his  subscription  list.  * ' 
"  I  am  not  the  pastor  of  a  subscription 
list,"  he  quaintly  replied. 

Terence's  Haadm  and  Practice. 
The  very  Terence  to  whom  is  at- 


tributed the  famous  saying, ''  I  am  a 
man  ;  nothing  human  Is  alien  to  me," 
could  yet  write  a  letter  to  his  wife,  ad- 
vising her  to  expose  their  new-bom  babj, 
because  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
girl 

BiUt  tnd  Sffhftftlii 
The  question  nowadays  is  notoolj 
whether  the  Bible  should  be  mled  out 
of  the  schools,  but  whether  God  ahould 
be  ruled  out  of  the  universe.  Quizot's 
Physical  Geography  was  ruled  out  of 
the  Chicago  public  schools  because  it 
taught  design  in  the  construction  of  the 
earth. 


OreatioA  vs.  BedamptieB. 
Man  is  by  creation  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels  ;  man  by  redemption  obtaim 
a  more  excellent  name  than  they. 


raiingUlp. 
We  are  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  affliction  of  Christ  in  our  flesh 
for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
Church.  Thereis  a  present  Getbsemane 
in  which  we  are  called  to  watch  with 
Him  who  waits  to  see  of  the  travail  of 
His  soul  and  to  be  satisfied. 


Donbt* 
If  some  doubters  would  get  their  ejes 
off  themselves  and  fix  them  upon  otben 
outside    of    themselves,  their  doubts 
would  often  disappear. 

Service  SlTutrated. 
JoHANN  Gerhard  Okcken  was  bom 
at  Varel,  Oldenburg,  about  1800.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  domestic  servant.  In 
early  manhood  he  opened  a  book-shop 
at  Hamburg  and  Joined  the  English  In- 
dependents. He  became  agent  of  the 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society  and  Lower 
Saxony  Tract  Society.  When  about 
thirty-four  years  old,  in  April,  1884.  he 
asked  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, then  in  Hamburg,  to  baptise 
him  and  six  others,  and  form  them  into 
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a  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  became 
pastor.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen 
miBsionarj  of  American  Baptists.  Then 
began  a  most  remarkable  career.  He 
▼isited  every  part  of  Germany  and  Den- 
mark, preaching,  distributing  Bibles 
and  tracts,  and  organizing  churches. 


He  faced  persecution  ;  was  several  times 
imprisoned ;  but  in  1842,  during  the 
great  fire,  his  family  and  congregation 
so  helped  homeless  sufferers  that  the 
Senate  publicly  decreed  them  unhin- 
dered worship.  He  gave  himself  anew 
to  his  work. 


THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 
By  Wayland  Hott,  D.D. 


Mabch    1-5.— Divinb     Cohfbnsa- 

TIONB,— Is.  llv.  11,  12. 

This  is  the  Divine  message  to  the  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem  and  to  the  exiled 
Jews. 

Bat  Scripture  is  capable  of  multiform 
applications.  Here  is  a  Divine  message 
to  ns  as  well. 

Our  Scripture  is  poetry  of  the  most 
soaring  sort  But,  in  the  large  way  of 
metaphor  and  various  suggestion,  poetry 
is  the  song  of  fact.  And  a  most  gracious 
fact  sbgs  itself  forth  in  this  sweet  Scrip- 
ture. 

Thfaik,  first,  of  KfrequerUfaet  of  life— 
"  Oh,  thou  afiSicted,  tossed  with  tempest, 
and  not  comforted  1"  A  frequent  fact 
of  life  is  that  men  are  often  thus.  An- 
tlyze  a  little  the  terms  describing  this 
frequent  fact  of  life.  These  terms  are 
spedal ;  they  are  not  synonymous. 

(A)  Men  are  afflicted,  literally  low- 
ered, humbled.  How  true  it  is  that 
passing  through  this  life  of  ours  men 
tre  humbled,  brought  low. 

(a)  By  life's  9enou$nes$,  Life  gets 
ptinted  in  more  sombre  colors.  Said 
De  Tocqueville  to  Senator  Sumner : 
"  Life  is  neither  a  pain  nor  a  pleasure, 
but  serious  business,  which  it  is  our 
doty  to  carry  through  and  to  conclude 
with  honor." 

(&)  By  life's  failures.  Think  of  the 
frequent  picture  of  Napoleon's  retreat 
from  Moscow.  Many  a  man  must  beat 
ft  retreat. 

(e)  By  life's  inftmUties.  The  keepers 
of  the  house  tremble  ;  the  strong  men 
bow  themselves  ;  those  that  look  out  of 
the  windows  are  darkened  ;  the  almond- 


tree  flourishes  ;  the  grasshopper  is  a  bur- 
den ;  desire  fails ;  "  or  ever  the  silver 
cord  be  loosed  or  the  golden  bowl  be 
broken." 

(B)  Men  are  tossed  with  tempest-^that 
is,  agitated  as  the  waves  are  by  the  wind. 

(a)  By  life's  fears. 

(b)  By  questionings. 

(c)  By  losses. 

(C)  '^enaienoteon\forted,Viten]\ynot 
sighed  with.  They  frequently  feel  the 
need  of  sympathy  from  their  fellows. 
And  sometimes,  in  life's  direr  straits,  it 
seems  to  them  as  tliough  they  were 
without  even  a  Divine  sympathy. 

Yes,  the  sad  minor  notes  of  our  Scrip- 
ture are  in  complete  key  with  much  of 
our  experience. 

But,  second,  listening  further  to  our 
Scripture,  hear  the  glad  note  of  a  most 
biisrful  fact.  Listen  1  God  speaks  1 
•'  Behold  /  will  lay."  Ah,  yes  ;  hum. 
bled  as  men  may  be,  and  txxaed  about 
as  men  may  be,  and  without  sympathy 
as  they  may  sometimes  seem  to  them- 
selves to  be,  God  is  with  them.  And  of 
this  there  is  utmost  proof— better  proof 
for  us  than  for  those  ancient  troubled 
ones.  That  utmost  proof  is  Christ 
From  Hupfield,  the  great  Semitic 
scholar,  Wendell  Phillips  quoted  this 
upon  his  deathbed,  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  it,  and  stayed  his  soul  on  it^; 
"I  find  the  whole  history  of  humanity  be- 
fore Him — Christ — ^and  after  Him  points 
to  Him,  and  finds  in  Him  its  centre  and 
solution.  His  whole  conduct,  His  deeds, 
His  words,  have  a  supernatural  charac- 
ter, being  altogether  inexplicable  from 
human  relations  and  human  means.    I 
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feel  thmt  here  there  is  something  more 
thmn  man.**  The  proof  that  God  is 
with  us  is  the  Christ  whom  God  has 
given  us.  Hen  are  not  orphaned.  Says 
God,  '•  /will  lay  thy  stones." 

And,  third,  let  this  Scriptore,  as  it 
sings  on,  tell  us  of  two  great  compen- 
sating results : 

(a)  Stability—' '  thy  ttonn, "  The  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem  is  to  rise  again,  firm 
in  foundation  and  in  wall.  By  God's 
disciplines  a  man  gets  sturdy  and  com- 
pacted character. 

(b)  Beauty— "  ifttA  /air  eoUm,**  etc. 
Out  of  crosses  spring  graces.  It  is  the 
tried  saint  who  becomes  a  beneficent 
and  benignant  saint. 


Mabch  6-12.— The  Okb  from 
Aboys,  above  all.— John  8-31. 

Nature  is  a  great  word  nowadays. 
Than  nature  there  is  nothing  other  or 
higher,  many  say.  In  the  phenomena 
of  crystallization  we  have  the  first  grop- 
ingsof  the  vital  force  of  nature.  The 
difference  between  those  shooting  crys- 
tal sides  and  the  brain  of  Christ  is  a 
difference  in  degree  only.  Nature  is 
sufficient  for  everything.  Nature  does 
everything.  Nature  will  do  everything. 
There  is  only  one  word  of  explanation 
and  efficiency,  and  that  word  is — Na- 
ture. 

With  all  this  sort  of  thinking  and 
speaking  Christianity  must  be  at  con- 
stant war.  For  Christianity  nature 
never  can  be  enough.  Christianity  is 
the  assertion  of  the  rti;>«matural ;  of 
that  which  is  above  nature ;  of  that 
which  is,  rather,  of  Him  who  is  the 
Source,  Cause,  Keeper.  Ruler  of  nature 
—the  Supernatural,  Personal  God. 

And  so  Christianity  is  the  assertion  of 
the  constant  descent  upon  nature  and 
into  nature  of  the  brooding  God.  €k)d 
is  not  distant  from  the  world.  Even  as 
the  child  lives  its  life  within  the  parents* 
care  does  the  earth  spin  round  its  orbit 
within  the  care  of  God.  God  is  not  a 
cold,  passionless,  infinite  abstraction. 
God  is  a  personal,  powerful,  loving,  in- 
finite Heart.     Upon  the  shoulders  of 


His  affection  and  His  pity  He  besisthe 
world.  Human  sorrow  may  spesk  to 
Him  in  prayer ;  human  weakness  msy 
lean  upon  His  strength  ;  human  blind- 
ness may  trust  to  His  vision ;  homin 
sin  may  rejoice  in  His  forgiveness; 
human  death  may  be  certain  of  the 
comfort  of  His  rod  and  staff ;  humsn 
change  and  decay  may  be  sure  of  His 
permanence,  wisdom,  heaven. 

And  now,  that  men  may  be  sure  of 
this,  God  has  given  men  the  most  shin- 
ing and  convincing  reason  for  certainty 
in  the  person  of  His  Son,  our  Lord  snd 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  has  stood 
in  our  world,  and  Christ  is  above  nature. 
The  only  possible  explanation  of  His 
person  and  character  is  the  explanation 
of  our  Scripture— "He  oometh  from 
Above.*' 

That  Christ  came  from  Above  must 
be  true  because  of  the  contrcuU  appes^ 
ing  in  His  life. 

(a)  The  contrast  between  His  lowij 
birth  on  earth  and  all  the  stir  which 
went  sweeping  through  the  heavenly 
places  concerning  it.  Think  of  the 
stable,  and  the  manger,  and  the  exultsnt 
choirs  of  angels. 

{h)  The  contrast  between  the  esrly 
death  of  Christ  and  the  astoundbg 
achievement  of  His  life.  He  was  stand- 
ing but  upon  the  threshold  of  early 
manhood  when  He  dinibed  the  cross ; 
He  had  seen  but  thirty-three  short  sum- 
mers;  His  active  ministry  had  been. 
scarcely  three  years  long.  And  yet, 
from  the  moment  when  those  young  lips 
exclaimed,  **  It  is  finished  !"  the  most 
permanent,  controlling,  revolutioni^ 
ing,  reforming,  consuming  force  has 
been  Christianity.  As  Jean  Paul  Rich- 
ter  says,  those  young  hands  "  have  lift- 
ed empires  off  their  hinges,  and  turned 
the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  chan- 
nel, and  still  govern  the  ages.** 

(c)  The  contrast  between  the  place  of 
Christ's  birth  and  training  and  the  uni- 
versality of  His  doctrines.  Standing 
amid  that  narrow  Judaism,  He  first  pro- 
claimed a  Heavenly  Father  for  all  men, 
and  so  a  universal  brotheriiood. 

((f)  The  contrast  between  the  ritual- 
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ism  and  ceremonialism  of  the  time,  and 
oar  Lord's  teaching  of  a  spiritual  wor- 
ihip  and  religion. 

(?)  The  contrast  between  the  Jewish 
thought  of  a  merely  material  Messianic 
kingdom  and  Christ's  teaching  of  the 
aeverelj  inward  and  spiritual  order  of  it. 
The  only  possible  explanation  for  such 
sheer  contrasts  is  that  of  our  Scripture 
—Christ  cometh  from  Above. 

That  Christ  came  from  Above  must 
he  true  because  of  His  ginUssness.  Other 
men  have  been  noble,  \>ut  not  sinless  ; 
other  men  have  wielded  the  sceptre  of  a 
great  power,  but  they  have  not  been 
shiless ;  other  men  have  been  gracious, 
but  not  sinless ;  other  men  have  been 
cultured,  but  not  sinless.  Sinless — He 
only.  When  all  other  men,  in  every 
possible  circumstance,  from  Adam 
down,  hare  failed,  He  triumphs. 

That  Christ  came  from  Above  must 
be  true  because  of  His  tusumptione.  His 
assumptions  are  such  as  these :  power 
to  forgive  sins,  power  of  conferring  sal- 
vation, equality  with  Deity.  Himself 
the  world's  only  hope  and  help,  author- 
ity of  judgeship,  the  rightfulness  of 
worship  toward  Himself.  Now  what 
does  such  assumption  mean  ? — either 
our  "adoring  devotion"  or  our  "in- 
dignant sham."  **  AtU  Deas  aut  non 
bonus."  But  the  **  non  bonus**  is  im- 
possible. He  must  then  be  **  Deus'* — 
very  God  of  very  God,  Inmianuel,  Qod 
with  us.    And  so  from  Above. 


utmost  even  Qod  can  give  him.  Even 
Qod  can  have  nothing  higher  or  more 
convincing  for  him.  Necessarily,  Christ 
is  God's  last  and  utmost  word. 


Ftrst.  Since  Christ  is  from  Above, 
He  is  above  all ;  and  His  teachings  are 
Vu  highest  possible.  This  is  my  chief  est 
snd  most  reasonable  duty — that  I  listen, 
beyond  all  other  teachers,  to  Him, 

Second.  Since  Christ  has  come  to  us 
from  Above,  let  it  not  be  said  of  us, 
"  No  man  receiveth  His  testimony." 

Third,  If  a  man  will  receive  the  testi- 
nwny  of  this  Christ  who  cometh  from' 
Above,  he  "  will  set  to  his  seal  that  Qod 
is  true."  Accepting  Christ,  one  comes 
into  personal  possession  of  the  very  truth 
of  God. 

Fourth.  If  a  man  reject  such  descent 
of  Qod  Himself  to  him,  he  rejects  the 


March  13-19.— Pray  without  Ceas- 
ing.—1  Thess.  V.  17. 

For  many  months  no  clouds  have 
drawn  their  grateful  folds  across  the 
glaring  sun  ;  no  dews  have  ministered 
refreshment  to  fainting  fields.  Panting 
and  lean  the  herds  ;  shrivelled  the  har- 
vests ;  dried  up  the  springs.  Into  every 
window,  from  the  palace  to  the  hovel, 
stares  famine  gaunt. 

Then  the  Divine  promise  and  an- 
nouncement :  **  Behold,  I  will  send  rain 
upon  the  earth."  One  would  think, 
especially  after  the  mighty  victory  on 
Carmel,  Elijah  now  had  all  he  wanted. 
One  would  think  that  now  Elijahs 
work  was  done,  and  that  he  could  sur- 
render himself  to  rest  and  leisure. 
Think  what  he  has— the  Divine  prom- 
ise, and  backed  by  so  great  a  triumph. 

But  not  thus  thinks  Elijah.  He  must 
still  bestir  himself.  What  the  apostle 
James  calls  the  effectual  fervent  prayer 
of  the  righteous  man  must  yet  urge 
heavenward  its  cry  before  the  rain  shall 
come.  There  on  the  jutting  peak  of 
Carmel  Elijah's  prayer  must  stand, 
mediating  between  God's  promise  of  the 
rain  and  the  falling  of  the  rain  upon  the 
blistering  fields. 

I  cannot  altogether  understand  it  or 
explain  it.  But  it  is  this  high  place  of 
mediation  and  connection  which  prayer 
holds  between  the  Divine  promise  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 

Take  another  instance.  Our  Lord  is 
urging  on  His  ministry.  There  amid 
the  cities  and  villages  of  Ckililee  the  peo- 
ple seem  to  Him  like  sheep  shepherdless. 
Then  our  Lord  turns  to  the  disciples 
and  exclaims :  '*  The  harvest  truly  is 
plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few." 
And  then,  as  though  there  could  be  no 
laborers  for  the  waiting  and  ripened  har- 
vest of  souls  except  the  disciples  lifted 
heavenward  their  mediating  and  priest- 
ly prayer,  our  Lord  continues  ;  "  Pray 
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ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  He  will  send  forth  laborers  into 
His  harvest.*' 

I  cannot  altogether  understand  it  or 
explain  it.  But  it  U  this  high  place  of 
mediation  and  connection  which  prayer 
holds  between  a  crying  and  hungry 
need  and  the  Divine  filling  of  the  need. 

Take  another  instance.  The  need  of 
these  disciples,  that  they  may  do  their 
world-subjugating  duty,  is  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Qhost.  And  the  Master  docs 
not  forget  their  need.  They  shall  be 
girded  with  such  strange  aud  awful 
power  (Acts  L  4,  5,  8).  One  would 
think  now  the  disciples  had  enough — 
this  unequivocal  promise  of  the  Master. 
But  no.    (See  AcU  i.  18,  14  ;  ii.  1.) 

I  cannot  altogether  understand  it  or 
explain  it.  But  it  i»  this  high  place  of 
mediation  and  connection  which  prayer 
holds  between  the  Divine  promise  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 

Notice,  also,  in  this  connection,  the 
crowned  place  the  Lord  Jesus  is  con- 
tinually giving  prayer  ;  how  He  insists 
on  it  and  reinsists  on  it  (Matt.  viL  7,  8, 

».  11). 

Notice,  further,  in  this  connection, 
how  our  Lord  Himself  steadily  made 
use  of  prayer  (Luke  vi.  12,  18 ;  ix.  28, 
29 ;  xxii.  22-24  ;  Mark  i.  25  ;  Matt,  xxvi 
86. 

It  is  this,  then,  I  have  been  urging— 
the  imperial  place  of  mediation  and  con- 
nection between  Divine  promise  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  the 
Scriptures  give  to  prayer. 

Pass  now  to  a  second  fact  concerning 
prayer — the  present  so  great  scepticism  as 
to  the  value  and  ToUditycfit,  Two  gen- 
tlemen were  passing  a  lighted  chapel. 
Nodding  toward  the  open  door,  one  of 
them  asked  :  "Do  you  believe  in  this 
matter  of  prayer  ?*'  **  Yes,"  was  the 
reluctant  answer ;  **  I  suppose  I  do,  in 
a  certain  way.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  those  who  really  believe  in  it. 
But  whether  there  is  any  one  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  who  does  actually 
listen  and  respond  is  a  thing  about 
which  I  am  not  certain."  "It  seems  to 
me,"  replied  the  other,  **  that  your  posi- 


tion is  that  of  a  man  who  believes  in 
prayer,  but  not  in  the  answer.*'  A  far 
too  common  thought  and  feeling  about 
prayer  I  Yet  even  Mr.  Tyndall  tells  us : 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  an 
earthly  father  listens  to  the  request  of 
his  children,  and  if  they  do  not  ask 
amiss,  takes  pleasure  in  granting  their 
request.  We  know  that  this  compli- 
ance extends  to  the  alteration,  within 
certain  limits,  of  the  current  events  of 
the  earth.  It  is  no  departure  from  the 
scientific  method  to  place  behind  natu- 
ral phenomena  Universal  Father,  who, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  His  children, 
alters  the  currents  of  those  phenomena." 

No  :  there  is  nothing  unscientific  or 
irrational  about  prayer.  And  remem- 
ber, too,  that  a  Divine  denial  to  our 
prayer,  for  infinitely  wise  reasons,  is  as 
really  a  Divine  answer  as  is  a  Divine 
granting  of  our  request. 

Since,  then,  the  Scripture  gives  sudi 
place  to  prayer,  and  since  there  is  noth- 
ing irrational  and  unscientific  about  it. 
heed  the  injunction  of  the  apostle  and 
**  Pray  without  ceasing" — that  is,  P«^. 
and  do  not  let  intervals  break  in  upon  t^ 
habit  of  prayer, 

(a)  We  confine  our  praying  too  mudi 
simply  to  crises. 

iP)  We  too  much  pray  in  fits  and 
starts. 

(c)  We  too  much  pray  about  special 
things  and  not  enough  about  everything 
(Phil.  iv.  6). 

(d)  We  too  much  pray  in  mere  rou- 
tine ;  we  simply  say  our  prayers. 

We  need  the  exhortation  of  our  Scrip- 
ture— have  times  for  prayer,  but  unite 
the  times  of  special  prayer  by  a  steady 
lifting  of  the  heart  Oodward.  Make 
prayer  habitual.  Make  everything  a 
point  of  contact  between  your  soul  and 
God. 


March  20-26.— Divink  Bulwarks. 
— Ps.  xlviii.  18. 

Who  has  told  the  story  better  than 
one  of  the  masters  of  our  English  verse  ? 
You  remember  the  familiar  lines  of 
Byron : 
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**  Hm  Anyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  porple  and 
gold,"  etc 

And  our  pealm  is  the  song  of  thanks- 
gi?iog  and  praise  for  this  deliverance 
from  the  invasion  and  beleaguering  of 
the  Assyrian  Sennacherib.  Standing 
here  amid  the  strong  and  untouched 
defences  of  the  sacred  city,  the  thankful 
singer  goes  on.   (See  vs.  12, 13, 14.) 

God's  ancient  and  material  Zion  found 
assault  Gkxl's  present  and  spiritual 
Zion— the  universal  spiritual  Church, 
the  whole  company  of  Gkxl's  faithful 
people— finds  assault  as  weU. 

Let  us  follow  the  suggestion  of  the 
ancient  song  of  thanksgiving  for  a  Di- 
vine deliverance.  Let  us  mark,  or,  as 
the  margin  reads, "  Let  us  set  our  heart 
to*'  some  of  the  bulwarks  of  God's  spir- 
itoal  Zion. 

'^ni,  Mark  well  the  charcbder  of  the 
spiritoal  Zion 's  Head  and  Founder— our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

(a)  It  is  the  character  of  One  who  aetu- 
aUy  ixuUd,  Nothing  in  the  history  of 
religious  thought,  criticism,  discussion 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  steady  de- 
feat of  those  who  in  any  way  have 
sought  to  overthrow  the  historic  Christ. 
Paolns.  with  his  explanation  of  rational- 
ism ;  Strauss,  with  his  explanation  of 
myths ;  Baur,  with  his  explanation  of 
i  modified  forgery  ;  Renan,  with  his 
explanation  of  legend— all  these  and 
others  like  them  have  been  clashing 
with  each  other,  have  been  confessed  as 
unable  to  explain  the  historic  Christ. 
Listen  to  the  statements  of  those  who, 
refusing  to  believe,  do  yet  confess  the 
verity  of  the  historic  Christ :  **  It  is 
more  inconceivable  that  several  men 
shonld  have  united  to  forge  the  Gospel, 
than  that  a  single  person  should  have 
famished  the  subject  of  it ;  it  has  marks 
of  truth  80  great,  so  striking,  so  utterly 
inimitable,  that  the  inventor  of  it  would 
he  more  astounding  than  the  hero" 
(Booaseau).  **  It  takes  a  Newton  to 
forge  a  Newton  ;  what  man  could  have 
fabricated  a  Jesus  ?  None  but  a  Jesus" 
(Theodoie  Parker).    "  Who  among  the 


disciples,  or  among  their  early  prose- 
lytes, was  capable  of  inventing  the  say- 
ings ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  of  imagining 
the  life  and  character  revealed  in  the 
gospels?  Certainly  not  the  fishermen 
of  Galilee,  as  certainly  not  St  Paul,  still 
less  the  early  Christian  writers"  (John 
Stuart  MiU). 

(b)  It  is  a  charactern'nlMS.  Grasp  the 
mighty  meaning  of  this  fact  Sin  is  a 
contagion  universal.  Christ  alone  the 
sinless  one. 

(e)  Since  Christ's  is  a  character  historic 
and  sinless.  His  is  a  character  to  the  moraX 
Miveranees  of  which  it  is  most  rational 
to  submit.  'The  purest  must  know  the 
most  of  moral  truth.  Purity  reveals  it- 
self to  purity .  The  pure  in  heart  see  Gk>d. 

(d)  Christ's  is  a  character  crowning 
itself  with  the  utmost  proof  of  truthfuU 
ness.  Said  our  great  American  infidel, 
"  No  one  has  yet  shown  whether  death 
is  a  wall  or  a  door."  "  If  there  is  a 
place  for  the  spirits  of  the  pious  ;  if,  as 
the  wise  suppose,  great  souls  do  not  be- 
come extinct  with  their  bodies,"  writes 
the  pagan,  Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agri- 
cola.  **  If  "—as  another  says,  "  in  that 
'  if '  lies  the  utter  disconsolateness,  the 
whole  torturing  uncertainty,  and  no 
less  the  ardent  longing  of  heathenism." 
Nineteenth  century  infidel  and  agnostic, 
ancient  pagan  historian^how  the  two 
do  clasp  hands  across  the  centuries  in  a 
close  companionship  of  ignorance. 
What  a  confession  here  to  the  hungry 
need  in  man  for  a  Divine  revelation  I 
And  such  revelation  has  been  given  as 
with  a  noonday  radiance  in  the  historic 
Hesurreetion  of  the  historic  Christ— that 
Resurrection  at  once  the  proof  of  the 
truthfulness  of  Christ,  and  as  well  the 
certainty  that  death  Is  not  a  wall,  but 
a  door. 

The  character  of  Christ  is  an  unassail- 
able bulwark  of  the  spiritual  Zion. 

Second,  There  is  the  bulwark  of 
Christian  experience.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  Christians  who  can  say.  We 
know.  And  that  inward  spiritual 
knowledge  is  of  a  sort  most  unassail- 
able. 

Third.  There  is  the  bulwark  of  the 
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Scripture.    It  has  withstood  all  assault 
in  the  past ;  it  will  in  the  future. 

Stand  within   the  bulwarks.    They 
are  impregnable. 


IIarch  27-31 ;  Afril  1,  2.— The 
Pabtino  of  thb  Curtains. — Matt. 
xvU.  2. 

Here,  in  the  transfiguration,  behold 
the  curtains  parting  from  the  truth  <jf 
doctrine.  The  disciples  behold  Moees 
and  Elifah  taltdnii:  with  the  transfigured 
Christ.  Fifteen  hundred  years  before 
God  had  given  Moses  sepulchre  in  that 
unknown  grare  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  over  against  Beth-Peor.  Now, 
vigorous  with  heavenly  life,  he  comes 
from  the  heavenly  realm  to  hold  con- 
verse with  the  Christ. 

And  who  was  Moses?  He  was  the 
messenger  and  representative  of  the  law. 
It  was  Moses  who,  out  of  that  forty 
days'  audience  with  Deity,  brought 
forth  at  last  the  tables  of  stone  on  which 
were  written  with  the  Divine  fluger  the 
ten  great  words — the  rule  of  absolute 
right.  It  was  Moses  through  whom 
was  appointed,  in  all  its  minute  detail, 
the  intricate  Jewish  ritual. 

But  Elijah  also  stood  amid  the  splen- 
dor of  the  shining  mount  talking  with 
Jesus.  A  thousand  years  before,  the 
chariot  of  flame,  rushing  past  the  tomb, 
had  swept  him  to  the  skies.  And  who 
was  Elijah?  He  was  the  prince  and 
chief  among  the  prophets.  Beyond 
them  all  he  had  the  prophetic  fervor, 
dignity,  authority. 

So  here  the  two  stand  upon  the 
Mountain  of  the  Transfiguration  talk- 
ing with  Jesus.  And  of  what  ?  Con- 
cerning the  decease  He  should  accom- 
plish at  Jerusalem.  They  come— Moses 
and  Elijah,  the  one  standing  for  the 
law,  the  other  standing  for  prophecy — to 
talk  with  the  Christ,  w?io  is  the  law*8 
aubstanee  and  prophecy's  fulfilment,  to 
give  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Christ 
of  God  their  delegated  and  expiring 
power.  And  from  out  the  enfolding 
radiance  of  the  Shekinah  comes  even 
the  voice  of  Jehovah  Himself,  '*  This 
is  My  Beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 


pleased ;  Sear  ye  Mm."  The  cortuns 
part  before  this  mighty  doctrinal  verity— 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Supreme  Author- 
ity I 

Second.  Behold  the  parting  of  the 
curtains  from  the  true  uee  of  tneion-houn. 

When  the  glory  shines  around,  Peter 
breaks  out,  exclaiming :  '*  Lord,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here  ;  if  Thou  wilt, 
let  us  make  here  three  booths, "  etc.  As 
if  he  had  said  :  "  Lord,  this  gloiy  and 
companionship  is  better  than  Thy  an- 
nouncement of  death  and  suffering; 
let  us  shun  them ;  let  us  stay  here  in 
the  peace  and  brightness  of  this  mount." 
You  will  remember  that  the  Saviour 
makes  no  reply  to  the  suggestion ;  but 
when  the  help  has  been  received  and 
the  vision  finished,  He  at  once  descends 
the  mountain  to  His  redeeming  work. 

Is  not  this  significant  to  us  of  the  true 
use  of  prayer,  the  Sabbath,  the  visicm- 
hours  of  Christian  experience  ?  Amid 
them  we  are  to  get  girded  for  duty,  and 
from  them  we  are  to  descend  to  duty. 
They  are  for  girding,  not  for  selfish  tar- 
rying and  merely  enjoying. 

TTiird.  Behold  the  parting  of  the  cur- 
tains from  the  fact  that  by  death  the  soul 
is  undamaged.  Moses  does  not  sleep  in 
that  grave  heaped  by  God's  hand  fifteen 
hundred  years  before.  Though  he  has 
passed  through  death,  on  its  thither  side 
he  is  alive  and  alert  with  heavenly  vigor. 

Fburth.  Behold  the  parting  of  the 
curtains  yh>m  the  heawnly  glory.  Some 
notion  of  its  brightness  and  of  its  differ- 
ence from  the  pain  and  trouble  of  this 
earth  of  ours,  as  these  are  illustrated  in 
the  baffled  and  troubled  father  and  his 
diseased  boy  at  the  mountain's  foot,  we 
may  gain,  as  we  gaze  upon  the  bright- 
ness of  the  transfiguration-radiance. 

Fifth.  Behold  the  parting  of  the  cur- 
tains/r<wi  the  way  of  entrance.  Is  it  not 
significant  that  when  the  vision  was 
done,  and  the  disciples,  stricken  with 
fear,  looked  up  at  the  touch  and  word 
of  Jesus — is  it  not  significant  that  they 
saw  no  man  save  Jesus  only?  And  is 
not  the  teaching  plain?— that  He  and 
He  only  is  the  entrance  for  us  into  the 
Bright  Beyond. 
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svoafisnoNS  fob  eastes. 

{From  the  German.) 
Bt  Pbofessor  Geobgb  H.  Schoddb,  Ph.D.,  Columbus,  O. 


The  Origin  of  EaeUr  CeUbration. — 
ConnectiDg  with  the  ancient  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  celebrating  Easter  on  a  fixed 
date  of  the  month  in  the  Jewish  calendar 
—namely,  the  14th  of  Nisan — the  con- 
gregations in  Asia  Minor  began  to  cele- 
brate the  Christian  Easter  on  the  same 
day,  while  the  Christians  of  the  West, 
more  independent  of  Jewish  influence, 
probably  at  first  did  not  celebrate  this 
festival  at  all,  but  were  content  to  cele- 
brate each  Sunday  as  commemorative  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  In  addi- 
tion, they  celebrated  every  Wednesday 
and  Friday — ^the  former  as  commemora- 
tive of  the  betrayal  (Matt  xxvi.  4),  the 
latter  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour. 
Accordingly  every  Friday  was,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  a  Good  Friday,  and  every 
Sunday  an  Easter  Sunday.  Quite 
naturally,  then,  the  custom  began  to 
prevail  to  fast  on  those  days  dedicated 
to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
while  the  day  of  resurrection — the  Sun- 
day—was an  occasion  of  joy.  Only  in 
later  years  the  West  began  to  feel  the 
need  of  agreeing  upon  one  certain  Fri- 
day and  one  certain  Simday  in  memory 
of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  In  this  way  arose  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  on  the  Easter  celebrations. 
The  former  adhered  to  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  celebrating  on  fixed  days  of  the 
month,  no  matter  on  what  day  of  the 
week  these  happened  to  fall,  while  the 
latter  clung  to  the  days  of  the  week, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  Jew- 
ish calendar,  and  possibly,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  antagcmism  to  the 
Jewish  Easter.  The  Romish  Bishop 
Victor  decided  in  favor  of  the  Western 
custom,  and  at  the  great  Synod  at  Nice, 
325  A.D.,  settled  the  question  in  this 
•ease  for  all  the  times  %\xiQiQ,—Bagenbaeh, 

Gttehiehte. 

The  BUmnge  of  Christ's  Resurrection 


(1  Cor.  XV.  1-20).— This  is  a  song  of  tri- 
umph which  we  here  hear  from  the  lips 
of  the  great  apostle.  As  a  herald  of  vic- 
tory, he  proclaims  the  good  news  that 
Christ  has  arisen,  has  become  the  victor 
over  death  and  the  grave  ;  the  victory  of 
Easter  faith  over  fear  and  doubts. 

The  central  thought  of  his  proclama- 
tion is  to  show 

What  Christianttt  would  be  with- 
out TBB  Risen  Lord,  and  what 
Chbibtianity  is  with  Him. 
I.  WTuU  would  Christ  have  been  had 
He  remained  in  the  tomb  f  Christ  vdthout 
tho  resurrection  would  have  been  mere- 
ly a  star  of  the  night,  disappearing, 
meteor-like,  in  night  and  storm.  It  is 
true  that  even  if  He  had  not  conquered 
death  there  would  have  been  much  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  He  would  not  and 
could  not  have  been  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  Without  this  victory  His 
words  would  yet  have  been  the  wisest 
and  most  lovable  that  have  ever  been 
spoken ;  His  person  would  still  have 
been  the  miracle  of  history  on  account 
of  His  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  soul ; 
His  work  as  planned — namely,  the  re- 
demption of  Israel — would  still  have 
been  the  grandest  conceived.  But  with- 
out this  final  victory  over  His  chief  ad- 
versary He  would  have  been  only  an 
enthusiast,  and  His  life  and  work  a  fail- 
ure ;  its  ideals  would  never  have  been 
attained.  Then,  too,  the  Christian's 
faith  would  be  in  vain,  being  built  upon 
a  great  prophet  and  seer,  but  not  upon 
a  Redeemer ;  mankind  would  be  as  a 
body  without  a  head,  a  fold  without  a 
shepherd. 

With  the  resurrection,  however, 
Christ  is  the  Saviour.  He  is  not  a 
meteor-like  star,  but  a  new  sun  victori- 
ous over  the  darkness  of  sin  and  death. 
Now  the  word  of  promise  has  been  made 
good,  now  His  self -testimony  has  been 
proven  to  be  correct ;  He  and  His  words 
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and  teaching  have  been  vindicated,  and 
He  has  shown  that  His  claims  to  being 
the  Saviour  are  true  and  reliable. 

XL  What  would  the  aposUe*  be  with 
and  what  without  this  resurrection  t 
Without  the  resurrection,  they  would 
have  been  false  witnesses,  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  himself  here  declares.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  apostles  and  early  Chris- 
tians on  the  resurrection  is  exceedingly 
complete  and  abundant.  The  risen 
Lord  appeared  to  many,  and  few  facts 
of  history  are  better  testified  to  than 
this  great  event.  And  are  all  these  wit- 
nesses i  n  error  f  Did  t  hey  dream  and  see 
visions  of  the  night,  or  have  they  been 
deceived  by  false  testimony?  There 
certainly  was  no  reason  or  profit  or  ad- 
vantage to  spread  false  reports  on  this 
matter.  The  apostles  all  had  to  suffer 
severely  for  their  proclamation  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  Their  firm  ad- 
herence to  this  glorious  fact  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  it  was  a  conviction  fixed  with 
adamantine  certainty  that  Christ  the 
Lord  had  risen. 

With  this  resurrection  the  apostles  are 
enthusiastic  heralds  of  the  truth.  Now 
wo  can  understand  the  great  change  in 
them  before  the  crucifixion  and  after 
the  resurrection.  Now  the  lambs  have 
become  lions;  the  cowards  have  become 
heroes ;  the  disciples  have  become  apos- 
tles and  enthusiastic  preachers  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  despised  Nazarene. 
Now  that  Christ  did  not  appear  to  them 
only  as  the  martyr  teacher  on  the  cross, 
covered  with  sacred  wounds,  but  as  the 
risen  Saviour,  with  the  crown  of  life  and 
the  halo  of  victory,  they  have  been 
transformed,  and  now  glory  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Ckwpel. 

III.  What  would  we  Christians  in  the 
world  be  without  the  risen  Christ,  and 
what  are  we  with  Eimt  If  He  has 
not  risen,  then  we  are,  as  Paul  says, 
"  of  all  men  most  pitiable."  We  are  a 
deceived  race ;  our  faith  is  in  vain,  as  It 
would  then  be  built  upon  idle  imagina- 
tions of  the  heart  and  not  the  solid  facts 
of  Divine  truth.  Then  our  struggle 
and  contest  against  sin  and  evil  lusts,  our 


striving  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Lord,  would  be  in  vain  and  for  no  pur- 
pose, as  then  our  ideals  and  objects 
could  never  be  attained. 

With  the  faith  in  the  arisen  Lord  we 
are  blessed  pilgrims  of  God,  on  our  way 
to  heaven  and  happiness.  The  convic- 
tion that  Christ  lives  gives  to  the  be- 
liever the  certain  assurance  that  they 
too  through  Him  shall  live  ;  that  death 
has  lost  its  terron  and  horrors  because 
our  substitute  has  conquered  these,  and 
what  He  did  was  done  for  us ;  of  fiis 
victory  we  shall  have  the  spoils  and  the 
booty. 

rV.  What  would  become  of  our  Wowrf 
dead  without  the  Resurrection,  and  what 
of  them  now  that  Christ  has  arisen? 
Without  this  resurrection  they  are  lost 
in  eternal  night  There  is  no  other  light 
in  this  darkness,  no  other  anchor  to 
cling  to,  no  other  name  given  in  which 
to  be  saved  except  that  of  the  risen 
Lord,  and  only  because  He  has  arisen. 
How  could  we  comfort  a  dying  man 
without  the  vision  and  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord  as  the  guarantee  of 
his  own  blessedness  after  death  ? 

With  this  resurrection  our  dead  and 
dying  are  in  good  hands.  We  have  the 
absolute  assurance,  according  to  the 
apostles'  teachings  here,  that  death  wHl 
not  only  not  end  all,  but  also  that  death 
is  not  the  beginning  of  a  worse  but  of  a 
better  existence.  The  resurrection  is 
for  all  believers  the  sure  testimony  that 
their  Saviour  has  for  them  too  con- 
quered all  the  terrors  of  death  and 
opened  for  them  the  portals  of  heaven. 
—Oerok,  Htrtenstimmen 


The  JResurreetion  the  Living  Eope  <f 
the  Christian  (1  Peter  L  8-9).— The  Apos- 
tle Peter,  who,  like  a  coward,  denied 
Jesus  before  the  crucifixion,  here  glories 
in  that  same  Lord.  What  a  change! 
It  is  owing  solely  and  alone  to  the  hd 
that  through  the  resurrection  he  has 
learned  to  know  Christ  aright.  He  here 
proclaims 

The  LrviNO  Hops  of  the  Chbistuk. 
(1)  What  gives  us  thds  hope  r    (2)  Who 
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can  entertain  tMi  hope?  (3)  What  does 
this  hope  bring  f 

L  Cf .  V.  3.  It  is  Qod  who  does  this, 
aooording  to  His  great  mercy.  With- 
oat  this  love  of  God  there  is  |ear  of 
Him,  and  a  lack  of  trast  in  Him  on  the 
part  of  man,  and  an  endeavor  to  base 
and  build  upon  other  foundations.  Tet 
all  of  these  prove  to  be  dead  hopes,  and 
end  in  self-deception  or  even  despair. 
The  living  Qod,  through  the  resurrec- 
tion of  His  Son,  has  given  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  a  living  hope ;  the  resurrection 
being  the  sure  evidence  that  Christ's 
atonement  for  our  sins  had  been  accept- 
ed, and  that  in  Him  and  Him  alone  we 
can  hope. 

n.  Cf .  V.  5.  It  is  those  who  are  guard- 
ed through  faith  unto  salvation.  The 
only  assurance  and  certahitj  in  this  liv- 
ing hope  springs  from  the  faith  in  God*s 
mercy  and  Christ's  life  and  work.  And 
reasons  to  believe  we  have  now  as  many 
as  had  the  early  Christians.  To  them, 
indeed,  the  Lord  appeared  visibly— even 
lo  Paul ;  but  we  have  His  sure  Word 
and  testimony,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  work- 
ing through  that  Word,  convincing  and 
convicting  the  heart. 

UL  Cf.  V.  4.  It  is  an  inheritance  in- 
oormptible  and  undefiled  which  this  liv- 
ing hope  guarantees.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  only  possible  under  the  presup- 
position that  those  who  are  to  receive 
this  realization  of  their  hopes  are  also 
alive  and  have  been  raised  from  the 
tomb.  Christ's  resurrection  is  thus  to 
US  also  a  sure  sign  that  we  too  shall  rise 
and  live  in  and  with  Him  eternally. — 
WUhelm  Bauer,  Predigften. 


1%6  Bieen  Christ's  Ec&r-gradous  Pres- 
ence ^sith  His  Oum  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).— 
The  risen  Lord  did  not  associate  with 
Hia  disciples  after  His  resurrection  as 
He  did  before.  But  notwithstanding 
this  they  were  assured  of  the  presence 
of  Hb  grace  and  power,  notwithstand- 
^  His  bodily  absence.  He  here  says 
that  Ho  will  be  personally  present,  and 
^^  be  represented  by  another.  Herein 
11  involved  a  most  comfoiting  promise 


for  all  Christians.  In  their  needs  and 
wants  the  Lord  is  as  much  and  as  pow- 
erfully present  through  His  Word  and 
Spirit  as  if  we  could  see  and  hear  Him. 
What  comfort  to  know  that  we  need 
not  fight  our  battles  alone  1  that  as 
warriors  of  the  Lord  He  is  our  shield, 
helper,  and  ally  !  In  the  assurance  of 
this  presence  we  have  the  certainty  that 
the  enemies  He  overcame— namely, 
death  and  hell  and  Satan— shall  not 
overcome  \x&,—Lochner,  .Osterbueh. 


True  Easter  Joy  (Mark  xvi.  1-8).— 
Whence  does  true  Easter  joy  spring  ?  It 
springs  out  of  a  believing  knowledge 
that  Christ* $  resurrection  is  also  our  resur- 
rection. He  is  our  substitute.  Just  as 
His  death  was  endured  for  us,  and  upon 
Him  were  our  sins,  thus,  too,  was  His  vic- 
tory ours,  and  we  are  arisen  together  with 
HiuL  The  victory  has  been  given  **  to 
us"  (1  Cor.  XV.  57).  Christ  arose  "  for 
cfUr  Justification."  It  becomes  such, 
however,  only  if  we  in  faith  and  confi- 
dent trust  accept  the  Gospel  of  His  death 
and  resurrection.  This  is  the  subjective 
condition  for  participation  in  the  glori- 
ous results  of  this  resurrection.  As  the 
resurrection  is  the  completion  of  the 
great  work  of  salvation,  the  festival  of 
Easter  is  for  this  reason  too  the  greatest 
one  in  the  Church  year.  It  finishes  the 
work  begun  by  the  birth  in  Bethlehem. 
In  accepting  the  Easter  message  in  this 
sense  we  have  the  genuine  Easter  joy. — 
Hdrger,  Zengnisse, 


The  Importance  of  Christ's  Beaurreo- 
tion  (Luke  xxiv.  1  sqq.).— What  good 
would  have  been  accomplished  if  Christ 
had  done  nothing  more  than  to  assume 
in  abject  poverty  and  humility  our 
human  nature?  What  would  all  His 
teachings,  wounds,  sufferings,  and  death 
have  helped  us,  which  He  endured  vol- 
untarily for  our  salvation,  if  He  had  not 
conquered  death  and  the  grave?  All 
this  would  then  have  availed  us  noth- 
ing ;  but  if  He  had  remained  in  death 
all  His  honor   and   all   our  salvation 
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would  have  been  lost.  What  good 
would  hare  been  done  if  Gideon,  Jepb- 
thab,  Samson,  and  others,  in  risking 
life  and  body  for  their  people,  had  been 
conquered  and  slain  ?  Nothing  ;  their 
own  honor  would  have  been  gone,  and 


their  i>eople  would  have  only  suffered 
all  the  more.  The  same  would  bare 
been  the  case  with  Christ  and  His  work. 
Therefore  His  resurrection  is  His  whole 
honor  and  glory,  and  our  entire  salvaticm 
and  deliveranoe«— ^2ten^ufy^  Bibd. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION. 


The  FMdtiOB of  "alM/'  ••  a  TramlAtion 
of  <a<t  In  tht  fitrlMd  VonlaB  of  the 
Now  Toftament. 

Bt  Professob  S.  Stakhope  Orbis, 
Ph.D.,    L.H.D.,   Princkton    Col- 

LBOB,   PbINCKTON,   N.   J. 

Thb  word  **also"  fails  more  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  than  any  other  word 
in  the  English  language  to  receive  its 
proper  position — a  position  in  close 
proximity  to  the  word  or  phrase  which 
it  serves,  or  should  serve  to  render  em- 
phatic. Our  literature,  including  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures, 
abounds  in  examples  of  this  defect  in 
style.  But  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  numerous  passages  in  the 
Hevised  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
only,  where  the  revisers  have  failed  to 
eliminate  this  defect. 

When  Koi  in  Qreekis  equivalent  to 
"also"  or  **even"  in  English,  It  is 
never  placed  after  but  always  before  the 
word  or  phrase  which  it  is  employed  to 
emphasize.  For  instance,  1  John  iv. 
21 :  **  And  this  commandment  have  we 
from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God 
love  his  brother  also"  {koL  rhv  aSe^bv 
airrov).  Acts.  xiL  8 :  **  And  when  he 
saw  that  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  seize  Peter  also"  (koX  Utrpcv.) 
Malt.  XXV.  29 :  "  From  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  away  even  what  he 
hath"  (Kol  b  ixei). 

And  in  view  of  the  common  transla- 
tion of  a  passage  in  1  Thes.,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  say  that  koI,  when  used  in  this 
sense*  is  placed  not  only  before  but  im- 
mediately before  the  word  or  phrase 
which  it  serves  to  emphasize,  except 
when  the  word  or  phrase  is  preceded  by 


a  prei>o6ition,  in  which  case  icai  is  placed 
before  the  preposition.  For  instance, 
Rom.  ix.24:  "  Not  from  the  Jews  only, 
but  from  the  Gentiles  also"  {loai  i^ 
i^vwv)  ;  and  Acts  xvii.  18  :  *'  The  word 
of  God  was  proclaimed  by  Paul  at 
Beroea  also"  (icoi  h  ry  Brpol^), 

This  fixed  position  of  the  tsai  in  Greek 
should  have  secured  for  its  English 
equivalent  the  proper  position  in  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
But  it  has  not  always  done  so,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not.  Take 
the  following  examples :  Matt.  vL  14, 
"If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive 
you." 

The  antithetic  words,  the  latter  of 
which  is  emphatic  in  this  passage  in  the 
Greek,  are  not  those  which  express  the 
acts  of  forgiveness  nor  those  which 
represent  the  agents  of  the  acts,  but  the 
objects  of  them.  This  is  made  mani- 
fest, apart  from  other  considerations,  by 
the  position  of  Koi  and  the  fact  that  the 
pronoun  "ye"  is  not  expressed  in  the 
original.  The  verse  should  read :  If  ye 
forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your 
heavenly  Father  will  forgive  you  also 

Luke  vi  18  :  "  And  when  it  was  day 
He  called  His  disciples ;  and  He  chose 
from  them  twelve,  whom  also  He  named 


The  verse  should  read  :  And  when  it 
was  day  He  called  His  disciples ;  and 
He  chose  from  them  twelve,  whom  He 
named  apoetlee  also  (km  atroarb'^JovQ). 

He  had  previously  named  them  dis- 
ciples; on  choosing  them,  He  named 
them  apostles  also. 

Acts  xix.  21 :  "  Paul  purposed  in  the 
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spirit,  when  be  had  passed  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem, saying,  After  I  have  been  there,  I 
must  also  see  Rome." 

The  emphasis  in  the  closing  part  of 
this  passage  is  not  on  the  act  of  seeing 
hut  on  the  place  seen.  Accordingly,  the 
Terse  should  read :  Paul  purposed  in 
the  spirit  .  .  .  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  say- 
ing, After  I  have  been  there,  I  must 
see  Rome  also  («i2  'V6iJapfy 

Rom.  V.  2  :  *'  Let  us  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 
through  whom  also  we  have  had  our 
access  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand. ' ' 
When  **  also**  is  properly  used,  as  the 
adverbial  nai  in  Greek  is  used,  it  imparts 
emphasis  to  a  word  or  phrase  as  other 
tiiui  and  additional  to  a  preceding  word 
or  phrase  of  like  grammatical  relation. 
In  the  i^irase,  "through  whom  nlso," 
the  "  also*'  is  made  to  throw  emphasis 
on  the  relative  pronoun,  as  though  the 
pronoun  here  represented  a  person  other 
than  and  additional  to  that  denoted  by 
its  antecedent !  Paul,  however,  places 
the  emphasis  where  it  belongs,  and 
says:  Let  us  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  through 
whom  we  have  had  the  access  also  (<ca2 

Rom,  vi.  5  ;  **  For  if  we  have  become 
united  with  Him  by  the  likeness  of  His 
death,  we  shall  be  also  by  the  likeness 
of  His  resurrection. ' ' 

The  verse  should  read :  For  if  we 
bave  become  united  with  Him  by  the 
Hkenessof  His  death,  we  shall  be  by  the 
likeness  of  His  returreetion  also  (koX  t^ 

2  Cor.  L  7  :  **  Knowing  that,  as  ye  are 
partakers  of  the  sufferings,  so  also  are 
ye  of  the  comfort." 

The  position  of  the  word  "  also**  in 
this  verse,  as  in  several  of  the  previous 
vexses,  is  an  instance  of  an  error  which 
is  common  in  English.  But  that  the 
error  should  be  common,  as  it  is,  in  our 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  un- 
pardonable. The  verse  should  read  : 
Knowing  that,  as  ye  are  partakers  of 
the  Bofferings,  so  are  ye  of  the  comfort 
also  (iwi2  TJTf  wapaickfjatoft). 


Jas.  ii.  26  :  "  For  as  the  body  apart 
from  the  spirit  is  dead,  even  so  faith 
apart  from  works  is  dead." 

The  Koi  in  the  original  of  this  verse  is 
not  equivalent  to  "even,"  but  to 
'  *  also,  *  *  and  lends  emphasis  not  to  *  *  so,  *  * 
but  to  the  faith  which  is  without  works. 

"As  the  body  without  the  spirit  is 
dead,  so  the  faith  also  («ai  ^  niartO 
[which  is]  without  works,  is  dead.** 

Heb.  viii.  6  :  "  But  now  hath  He  ob- 
tained a  ministry  the  more  excellent,  by 
how  much  also  he  is  the  mediator  of  a 
better  covenant." 

I  doubt  if  any  one  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  only,  and  without  direct 
or  indirect  help  from  one  who  knows 
the  Greek,  could  say  what  office  the 
**  also*'  in  the  phrase,  "  by  how  much 
also,*'  performs  or  should  perform. 
But  if  the  "  also'*  be  placed  where  the 
Kol  is  placed,  so  as  to  emphasize  a  "  bet- 
ter covenant**  as  distinguished  from  a 
"superior  ministry,**  the  passage  will 
need  no  commentary  :  But  now  hath 
he  obtained  a  ministry  more  excellent, 
by  as  much  as  he  is  the  mediator  of  a 
better  covenant  also  {naX  Kpelrrovoc 
dtadfjKTfO, 

Heb.  xi.  12  :  "  Wherefore  also  there 
sprang  of  one,  and  him  as  good  as  dead, 
so  many  as  the  stars  of  heaven  in  mul- 
titude." 

The  verse  should  read :  "  Wherefore'* 
— that  is,  for  the  signal  faith  displayed, 
**  there  sprang  even  from  one(Kdl  h(f  h60 
.  .  ?  .  as  many  as  the  stars  in  heaven 
for  multitude.** 

1  Thes.  iv.  14  :  *'  For  if  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  that  are  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  Him." 

This  language  teaches  that,  on  condi- 
tion of  our  belief  in  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  Gknl  will  raise 
our  friends  who  have  fallen  asleep  in 
Him  r  teaches  that  the  resurrection  of 
departed  believers  is  conditioned  on  the 
belief  of  those  who  are  alive.  But  as 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  we  must  question  the  correct- 
ness of  the  verse  as  a  translation  of  the 
Greek. 
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e«  ydp  irtarevofitv  bri  'Itftrovc  &vidave  xai 
kvioT/i,  oCtu  teal  6  Gedf  roi<  lUHfufihrraq  dUi 
Tov  *lrjoov  d^ei  <rth»  avr^.  This  is  the 
original,  quoted  first,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  by  Hippolytus,^  Origen,t  and 
Basil  the  Great t  It  is  quoted  also  by 
Cyril  of  Alexandrla,§  John  of  Damas- 
cus J|  and  Theodoras  Studita.^  But  as 
these  authors  quote  the  passage  lit- 
erally, and  without  any  attempt  at  ex- 
egesis, we  cannot  say  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  apodosis. 

Gregory  of  Nyassa**  quotes  the  pas- 
sage in  part,  without  using  the  con- 
ditional form  :  *'  For  as  Jesus  died  and 
rose  again,  so  we  also,  says  the  apostle.  * ' 
Theophylactft  says,  by  way  of  com- 
ment on  the  verse  :  '*  As  God  raised  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who  corporeally  suffered 
and  died,  so  He  will  raise  us  also." 
Chrysostomtt  and  Theodorel§§  made 
the  mistake  of  regarding  the  words  roi)c 
KoifjajdivToc,  and  not  the  clause  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  as  the  words  requiring 
the  emphasis  of  the  koI,  But,  as  Greeks, 
they  knew  that  the  kcU  =  also  must  in 
that  case  stand  immediately  before  these 
words.  They,  therefore,  removed  the 
KOI  from  the  position  which  the  apostle 
gave  it,  and  which  it  must  hold  in  order 
to  express  the  apostle's  thought,  and 
placed  it  before  rode  Kotinfihrras, 
(Ecumenius,||||  essaying  an  exegesis  of 
the  passage,  emphasizes  the  protasis,and 
makes  it  evident  that  he  understood  the 
consequent  clause  to  be,  "  Them  that 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
Him."  Some  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  as 
Cyprian, irir  for  instance,  translate  the 
passage  verbally,  and  passing  over  the 
protasis  without  comment,  emphasize 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  those 

♦  Patrol.    Or.,  vol.  10,  p.  785,  ed.  Mlf^e. 
t  Vol.  1,  p.  900,6(1.  Mlgne. 
X  Vol.  2,  p.  401,  ecL  Garnier. 
f  Vol.  1,  p.  812,  ed.  Migne. 

I  Vol.  8.  p.  918,  ed.  Mlgne. 
t  Vol.  99,  p.  1456. 

♦♦  Vol.  2,  p.  1189,  ed.  Mlgne. 
ft  Vol.  2.  p.  1858.  ed.  Mlgne. 
tX  Vol.  11.  p.  486,  ed.  Migne. 
ttVoU.  p.  261.  ed.  Migne. 

II  Vol.  2.  p.  89,  ed.  Migne. 
11  Vol.  2,  p.  619,  ed.  Mlgne. 


who  fall  asleep  in  Christ.  Others, 
among  whom  is,  perhaps,  Tertullian,* 
represent  the  apostle  as  teaching  the 
doctrine  which  is  contained  in  our  own 
translation.  German  commentators, 
including  Meyer  and  English  commen- 
tators.  Including  Ellicott,  in  saying  what 
apodosis  Ihey  should  have  expected, 
show  that  they  fail  to  appreciate  the 
position  ond  office  of  the  ico/,  and  other- 
wise miss  the  real  apodosis.  According- 
ly, they,  with  the  German  and  English 
versions,  with  some  Latin  versions,  and 
with  CEcumenius,  if  not  with  Chrysos- 
tom  and  Theodoret  also,  make  the 
apostle  teach  that  God  will  raise  believ- 
ers who  are  fallen  asleep,  if  friends  who 
survive  them  believe  that  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again  I 

It  is  surprising  that  translators  and 
commentators  should  have  perpetrated 
and  perpetuated  such  an  error,  and  that 
the  Church  should  have  cherished  and 
should  still  cherish  and  recite  the 
language  which  embodies  it 

For  the  words  which  follow  o^«  tal 
—that  is,  for  the  words,  '*  them  that  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  will  Gkxi  bring 
with  Him,"  let  us  substitute  the  word 
r6i€  =  "the  following,"  and  the  verse 
will  read.  **  If  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again,  so  the  foUoving 
also"  (koI  r66t).  The  reader  must  fed 
that  after  "so,"  n-KJTtfKi/m^  or  its  Eng- 
lish equivalent  is  implied,  and  that  what 
is  said  is,  "  If  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again,  so  we  believe  the 
following  also.  * '  Hence,  the  translation 
of  what  the  apostle  says  is,  "If  we  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  so 
we  believe  also  that  those  who  are  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus  God  will  bring  with 
Him." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  pas- 
sages in  which  the  authors  of  the  R^ 
vised  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
have  failed  to  observe  the  position  and 
office  of  the  adverbial  nai. 

The  error  is  not  an  unimportant  one, 
as  these  examples  indisputably  show. 

*  De  reeorrectlone  carnls,  c^.  34,  ed.  Oehler, 
andseeBeza. 
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The  DlTbie  Bole  of  Si^OTment. 

By  Tbto^  Edwabdb,  D.D. 

Bvoiee,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and 
lei  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  ihe  days  cf 
thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thine  heart,  and  in  the  eight  of  thine 
eyee;  but  know  that  for  all  these  things 
Qod  will  bring  thee  into  judgment,^ 
Ecdesiastes  xL  9. 

Host  commentators  and  preachers 
seem  to  have  understood  this  text  as  a 
pointed  and  solemn  challenge,  uttered  hi 
sarcastic  irony  by  the  writer.  As  if  the 
wise  man  had  said  to  the  young, 
"  Plunge  headlong  if  you  dare  and  will 
into  all  the  follies  and  sinful  indulgences 
of  the  world  ;  seek  in  them  your  high- 
est enjoyments,  forgetting  €k)d  and 
conscience  and  duty ;  riot  in  them  to 
the  fuU,  as  if  this  life  were  all  and 
eternity  only  a  dream ;  but  know  that 
God  will  soon  bring  you  into  judgment 
and  fearfully  punish  for  it  alL" 

So  we  find  good  Dr.  Watts,  like  many 
others,  understanding  it.  In  his  well- 
known  paraphrase  of  the  passage,  so 
often  sung  as  a  hymn,  he  says : 

"^Te  eons  of  Adam,  vain  and  young, 
Indolge  jonr  eyes,  indnlge  yoar  tongue, 
Taste  the  delights  your  souls  desire. 
And  ghre  aloose  to  all  your  fire. 

**  Enjoy  the  pleasores  yon  design. 
And  cheer  your  hearts  with  songs  and  wine ; 
Sajoy  the  day  of  mirth,  but  know 
There  is  a  day  of  judgment  too  I 

"€k)d  from  on  high  beholds  yonr  thoughts ; 
His  book  records  yonr  secret  faults ; 
The  deeds  of  darkness  yon  have  done 
Shall  all  appear  before  the  sun. 

"  The  Tengeance  to  your  follies  due 
Should  strike  your  hearts  with  terror  through ; 
How  win  yon  stand  before  His  face 
Or  answer  for  His  injured  grace  I** 


All  this,  however,  we  believe,  is  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writer.  He  does  not  speak 
in  rebuke  or  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
solemn  challenge  and  threat.  On  the 
contrary,  he  evidently  sympathizes  with 
the  young  in  their  natural  fondness  for 
enjoyment,  knowing  and  feeling  that  it 
is  right  for  them,  and  that  Qod  intends 
and  wishes  them  to  rejoice,  and  has 
richly  provided  for  and  delights  to  be- 
hold their  enjoyment.  Take,  he  would 
say,  all  the  happiness  you  can ;  enjoy  to 
the  full  all  the  good  things  whidi  the 
world  can  offer,  but  in  all  and  as  to  all 
bear  in  mind  your  accountability,  and 
remember  so  to  enjoy  them  as  not  to 
be  led  into  sin ;  so  to  enjoy  them,  with 
your  final  account  in  view,  that  you  can 
feel  they  are  not  leading  you  away  from 
God  or  duty,  but  rather  making  you 
faithful  to  both  and  thankful  to  the 
great  Giver  of  them  all.  Enjoy,  as  your 
nature  craves,  all  the  good  things  which 
God  has  given  as  sources  of  enjoyment, 
but  let  the  thought  of  your  responsi- . 
bility  ever  be  a  check  against  every- 
thing which  is  forbidden  and  sinful, 
and  with  this  and  only  this  limitation 
enjoy  to  the  full  all  the  blessings  which 
Gk)d  is  bestowing,  knowing  that  He  re- 
joices to  see  you  do  it,  and  that  enjoy- 
ment in  this  spirit  will  ever  keep  you 
near  to  Him. 

This  meaning  seems  clearly  to  be  that 
which  the  context  suggests,  the  one 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Bible,  which  most  accords 
with  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  God  as 
the  loving  Father  of  His  children,  and 
through  which  He  designs  and  seeks  to 
prepare  us  for  that  blessed  world  where 
joy  is  to  reign  forever ! 


SOCIOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

ZtUoi  tad  Politics. 

Bt  Profbsbor  R.  E.  Thompson, 
8.T.D.,.UmvER8iTT  OF  Pbnnsyl- 
VAKiA,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L  The  Ethies  of  Patriotism. 
Some  two  years  ago  a  brilliant  West- 


em  senator  turned  from  the  superfldal 
aspects  of  politics  and  entered  a  field 
which  has  been  traversed  by  Hebrew 
prophets,  Greek  philosophers,  Roman 
jurists,  and  the  ethical  thinkers  of  every 
school.  These  all  have  been  occupied 
with  the  relations  of  ethics  to  politics ; 
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be  franklj  avowed  his  oonWction  that 
the  two  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other— that  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  furnidied 
no  guidance  to  political  action.  The 
senaatioQ  his  words  produced  was  the 
greater  in  that  their  author  l^  no  means 
stood  for  the  lowest  grade  of  unscrupu- 
lous partisanship.  But  they  owed  still 
more  of  their  effect  to  their  putting  be- 
fore us  a  common  maxim  of  our  public 
life  in  all  its  native  ugliness.  Thej  re- 
vealed us  to  ourselves,  for  deep  moral 
distinctions  like  this  will  generally  be 
found  to  run  through  us,  not  past  us. 
This  vicious  notion  is  the  monopoly  of 
no  party,  of  no  set  of  men.  It  clings  to 
all  parties,  to  all  movements,  to  all  of  us. 

Those  who  take  this  view  conscious- 
ly, as  well  as  act  on  it  unconsciously, 
are  fond  of  comparing  politics  to  a  state 
of  war,  and  of  claiming  for  them  that 
suspension  of  ordinary  ethical  rules 
which  attends  war.  It  is  said  that  ethics 
define  the  relations  of  men  in  a  state  of 
harmony,  while  politics  belong  to  a  state 
of  contention,  and  reject  all  anxiety  to 
avoid  injury  to  other  men,  and  regard 
such  injury  as  a  duty  if  the  other  men 
are  "on  the  other  side.*'  Ethics  can 
pervade  the  whole  of  human  life  only 
by  abolishing  politics. 

But  it  is  a  false  assumption  that  war 
lies  outside  ethics,  even  although  it  sus- 
pends some  of  the  obligations  which 
exist  in  time  of  peace.  The  ethics  of 
war  contain  no  justification  of  personal 
enmity ;  they  justify  no  falsehood  to 
those  who  are  entitled  to  know  the 
truth ;  they  forbid  acts  of  useless  slaugh- 
ter and  of  cruelty ;  they  require  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  the  moment  the 
purpose  of  the  war  has  been  reached. 

Politics,  like  war,  belong  to  a  stage 
of  conflict,  and  therefore  to  a  transi- 
tional stage  in  human  development. 
The  conduct  of  government  through  the 
antagonism  of  parties  is  as  much  a 
makeshift  as  the  redress  of  international 
wrongs  by  bloodshed.  But  the  two  are 
not  as  parallel  as  is  assumed.  In  war 
men  stand  outside  the  social  bond  and 
renouDce  ordinary  obligations.   In  poli- 


tics the  bond  is  unimpaired.  Both  ptr- 
ties  profess  to  seek  the  highest  good  of 
all,  including  their  antagonists.  Both 
profess  to  value  national  welfare  more 
than  party  success.  Both  are  embraced  I 
in  the  same  national  unity,  and  sre  j 
under  unimpaired  ethical  obligations  to 
all.  The  common  understanding  of  a 
8uq>ension  of  some  of  these  exisu  in 
war,  not  in  politics. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is 
what  is  involved  in  this  national  bond. 
It  is  to  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  patriotic 
duty  to  all  that  we  must  look  for  a 
check  to  partisan  feeling,  which  regards 
only  a  part  as  friends  and  the  rest  as 
enemies.  The  more  clearly  the  nation 
is  brought  into  view  as  a  higher  object 
of  devotion,  the  less  parties  will  weigh 
with  us,  and  the  less  will  parties  be  able 
to  put  themselves  into  the  place  of  the 
nation,  to  claim  the  credit  of  the  nation's 
achievements,  and  to  intercept  the  loy- 
alty and  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to 
the  nation  only. 

Fortunately  our  political  literature 
possesses  a  book  in  which  the  meaning 
and  greatness  of  the  nation  has  been 
treated  with  singular  ability.  Dr.EUsha 
Mulford's  work,  "The  Nation:  the 
Foundations  of  Civil  and  Political  Order 
in  the  United  States,''  is  already  a  politi- 
cal classic.  He  shows  us  that  the  nation 
is  a  moral  personality,  with  a  character 
as  distinct  as  that  of  any  individual,  and 
like  that  the  outcome  of  moral  growth 
and  discipline  ;  that  it  possesses  a  life 
which  is  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the 
lives  of  its  citizens,  as  every  form  of  or- 
ganic life  embraces  more  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  past.  It  is  invested  with 
an  inalienable  and  indivisible  sover- 
eignty, for  whose  exercise  it  is  responsi- 
ble only  to  God  ;  and  it  possesses  the 
right  to  determine  the  form  and  order 
of  its  public  life,  and  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence of  all  other  powers.  Withui 
it  and  by  it  are  reab'zed  those  natural 
rights  and  liberties  which  are  necessary 
to  the  complete  development  of  our 
human  nature.  In  return  it  may  mak^ 
the  largest  demands  on  its  people,  not 
stopping  short  of  their  lives,  in  its  de- 
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fence.  Within  the  nation  lies  the  proc- 
ess of  human  histoiy,  wliich  is  but  the 
biography  of  the  peoples  which  have 
attained  a  true  political  existence,  com- 
bining order  with  freedom.  As  Burke 
says :  "  It  is  not  a  partnership  in  things 
sabserrient  to  the  gross  animal  exist- 
ence of  a  temporary  and  perishable  na- 
ture. It  is  a  partnership  in  all  science, 
in  all  art— a  partnership  in  every  virtue 
and  in  all  perfection." 

The  worth  of  national  existence  was 
revealed  to  the  American  people  by  the 
war  for  the  Union.  They  did  not  know 
how  much  their  country  was  worth  to 
them  until  it  was  threatened  with  dis- 
ruption and  disintegration.  The  do- 
mestic temper,  the  unmilitary  habits, 
the  love  of  gainful  pursuits  were  all 
abandoned  gladly.  On  the  battle-field 
or  in  the  hospital  two  hundred  and  four 
thousand  of  our  fellow-citizens  died  for 
their  country,  and  so  large  a  share  of 
the  younger  manhood  of  America  was 
swept  away  as  seriously  to  affect  the 
social  character  of  our  people.  Was  the 
object  worthy  of  the  sacrifice?  The 
dead  did  not  begrudge  it,  nor  did  the 
bereaved,  who  "  kissed  their  cross  with 
lips  that  quivered.  **  And  coming  gen- 
erations will  rise  up  to  bless  that  one 
which  spared  no  effort  and  flinched 
from  no  pain  that  it  might  transmit  to 
the  future  an  undivided  American  na- 
tion. Even  from  that  section  which 
bore  its  share  in  the  suffering  without  a 
share  in  the  victory,  there  comes,  thank 
God  I  the  expression  of  prof  ound  thank- 
folness  that  the  war  resulted  as  it  did. 

So  great  is  the  nation  that  no  sacrifice, 
not  even  that  of  life,  is  too  great  for  it 
to  ask.  And  it  asks  the  sacrifice  of  life 
Btill ;  not  in  the  grim  holocaust  of  the 
field  of  battle,  but  in  the  steadfast, 
watchful  consecration  of  duty.  The 
nation  always  is  in  peril,  always  de- 
maodhig  the  surrender  of  men's  lives  to 
afert  the  peril.  The  greatest  peril  is 
that  its  life  may  decay  at  the  very  core, 
until  the  coming  of  enemies  for  its  over- 
throw is  but  the  gathering  of  vultures 
to  a  carcass.  The  battle  of  national  de- 
fence has  but  shifted  to  another  field  \ 


but  the  demand  for  patriotic  devotion, 
manful  resistance,  a  watchful  public 
spirit  is  as  great  as  ever.  Its  enemies 
are  less  easy  to  recognize  than  when 
they  were  certain  gray -clad  squadrons 
fighting  under  a  strange  flag  in  open 
warfare.  They  are  the  vices  which 
break  up  national  fellowship  and  throw 
each  man  back  upon  himself— the  love 
of  indulgence,  the  love  of  money,  parti- 
san bitterness,  and  a  loosened  sense  of 
our  obligations  to  God  and  to  men. 

How  shall  we  give  our  lives  to-day  to 
the  defence  of  the  nation  ?  First  of  all, 
by  giving  our  country  its  full  measure 
of  patriotic  affection  and  devotion.  The 
discharge  of  ethical  duty  begins  in  right 
sentiment,  in  setting  our  affections  on 
the  right  object.  Now  it  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  seems  to  keep  this  commandment. 
Much  that  passes  for  patriotic  feeling 
has  a  false  ring,  as  being  personal  ego- 
tism "just  a  little  projected."  If  our 
regard  fpr  our  country  is  conditioned 
by  the  fact  that  our  citizenship  in  it 
adds  to  our  self-importance,  that  regard 
has  no  ethical  worth.  Just  as  worth- 
less is  the  patriotism  which  nourishes 
itself  on  statistics  and  bird's-eye  views, 
and  despises  other  peoples,  which  bulk 
less  than  we.  Ethical  patriotism  does 
not  revel  in  material  immensities.  His- 
tory does  not  make  much  of  them 
either.  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy,  Switz- 
erland, Holland,  England  are  large  only 
in  ethical  importance,  and  are  invested 
with  a  perennial  interest  which  does  not 
attach  to  the  immense  empires  of  Asia. 
A  true  patriotism  clings  as  lovingly  to  a 
petty  island  as  a  continental  area. 
^TToprav  eAa,tef  •  Tovrav  Koafut  I 

Equally  worthless  is  the  patriotism 
which  feeds  itself  on  the  depreciation  of 
other  countries,  and  which  is  strong 
only  when  it  has  something  to  fight. 
If  it  were  of  the  right  sort  it  would 
make  us  sympathize  with  the  true  pa- 
triots of  other  lands,  and  rejoice  in  their 
devotion  to  their  country.  The  more 
we  see  of  the  worth  of  our  own  position 
the  higher  we  will  value  theirs. 

But  in  criticising  false  and  unreal  ex- 
hibitions of  patriotic  feeling  we  must 
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guard  otinelTM  toft  the  diaguft  for  thftl- 
low  boMtf alnen  and  narrow  intolerance 
maj  produce  in  ub  a  languor  of  national 
Interest  or  an  indifference  to  the  obliga- 
tiona  of  patriotic  attachment.  Thia  is 
our  danger  at  present  The  educated 
American  has  reacted  against  the  spread- 
eagle  style,  and  this  reaction  has  been 
helped  by  the  growing  influence  of  the 
American  humorist,  who  has  managed 
to  fringe  our  historic  sanctities  with 
ridiculous  associations.  When  Profes- 
sor Tyndall,  in  one  of  his  American  lec- 
tures, made  an  allusion  to  Plymouth 
Rock,  he  was  surprised  and  indignant 
to  find  he  had  provoked  a  ripple  of 
laughter  in  his  audience.  Now  humor 
is  a  good  condiment,  but  a  poor  food. 
It  produces  a  detachment  from  our 
couTictions  which  may  be  useful  as 
enabling  us  to  look  at  them  in  an  inde- 
pendent way ;  but  such  detachment  is 
not  wholesome  as  a  permanent  condi- 
tion of  mindt  as  it  weakens  moral  ear- 
nestness. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  intellectual  ob- 
stacle to  patriotic  feeling.  Indeed,  the 
very  variety  of  intellectual  interests 
works  the  same  way.  The  average 
American  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  but  two  interests— politics  and  re- 
ligion. By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  he  had  narrowed  them  to  one — 
politics.  Since  then  religion  has  re- 
sumed its  old  place,  while  philosophy, 
science,  invention,  literature,  the  plastic 
arts,  and  even  music  have  made  their 
home  with  us,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
managed  to  identify  itself  with  patriot- 
ism. Literature  comes  the  nearest  to 
doing  so  ;  but  while  it  is  largely  patri- 
otic in  its  choice  of  themes,  in  neither 
quantity  nor  quality  does  it  suffice  to 
furnish  the  chief  intellectual  food  of 
our  educated  classes.  Our  art  is  equally 
inadequate,  and  is  deca3ring  as  regards 
patriotic  motive.  As  a  whole  our  cul- 
ture lacks  the  note  of  devotion  to  our 
coxmtry,  and  its  various  forms  divert 
much  of  the  energy  once  given  to  poli- 
tics. A  pale  and  impotent  cosmopoli- 
tanism is  diffused  among  our  educated 
men,  lowering  them  politically,  as  Dr. 


Mulford  says,  to  the  level  of  a  polits 
mob,  without  consciousness  of  partici- 
pation in  the  organic  life  of  the  nation. 
We  have  indeed  some  "  scholars  hi  poli- 
tics," but  their  scholarship  never  took 
them  thither ;  rather  it  tended  to  unfit 
them  by  distaste  for  public  life.  You 
cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it.  We 
cannot  give  our  mental  energies  to  par- 
suits  which  lie  apart  from  the  public  in- 
terests, and  then  exhibit  the  oM-fssli- 
ioned  American  devotion  to  those  inter- 
ests. 

If  this  be  true  of  even  the  higher 
pursuits  which  occupy  the  minds  of  our 
people,  much  more  is  It  true  of  the 
lowor ;  of  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  ex 
dtement  and  of  gain  which  have  at- 
tained vastly  greater  proportions  with 
the  increase  of  opportunity.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  confine  the  former  to  the  limit-        { 
ed  circle  which  calls  itself  "society."        { 
The  same  life  in  an  ethical  sense  is  led       { 
in  a  coarser  way  by  multitudes,  who       | 
set  pleasurable  self-indulgence  before 
them  as  the  end  of  existence.  The  tem- 
perance reformation  has  done  much  to 
check  this  evil  in  one  direction,  by  at- 
taching a  stigma  to  one  of  the  means  of 
attaining  sensuous  excitement.  Bat  the 
craving  which  in   one  man  tends  to 
alcoholism,  in  another  leads  to  other 
vices,  to  debasing  forms  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, to  gambling  in  business  and  sports, 
to  a  thousand  means  of  undemuning 
sobriety  of  character  and  public  spirit 
by  putting  selfish  before  social  ends. 

Just  as  anti-social,  anti-national,  and 
utterly  selfish  is  the  business  life  of  those 
who  accept  gain  and  not  use  as  the  end 
of  business  activity.  We  often  hear  the 
demand  that  politics  shall  be  reformed 
by  introducing  into  public  life  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  business  life.  Unfortu- 
nately our  politics  are  debased  by  the 
influence  of  the  low  ideas  which  too 
generally  control  the  business  world; 
and  for  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  general  reform  of  the  politicians 
until  we  have  got  rid  of  the  inunorality 
of  business.  It  is  from  this  last  that 
the  lowest  politicians  take  their  tone  ; 
and  the  worst  that  is  said  of  the  worst 
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ftmong  them  is  that  he  "is  on  the 
make"-^*.^.,  is  looking  out  for  his  pri- 
fate  interests  with  the  singleness  of  aim 
and  onreserved  selfishness  which  are  ac- 
cepted as  all  right  in  business.  Before 
the  nation  can  come  by  its  rights  in  the 
sphere  of  politics,  there  must  be  a  far 
Idgher  ideal  in  the  sphere  of  commerce. 

The  Tery  existence  of  the  politician 
grows  out  of  the  neglects  of  duty  of 
those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to 
making  money  and  similar  selfish  pur- 
snits.  It  is  nature's  effort  to  fill  up  the 
vacoum  left  by  the  general  diversion 
from  pnblic  duties  and  the  decay  of 
public  spirit.  Our  neglect  creates  the 
daas,  and  our  neglect  leaves  them  free 
to  mismanage  as  they  please.  It  is  said 
that  a  wealthy  New  Fork  merchant  de- 
clined to  take  part  in  the  measures  for 
the  exposure  and  overthrow  of  the 
Tweed  Ring  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  make  more  money  in  the  time 
this  would  require  than  the  Ring  was 
•  likely  to  rob  him  of  I  This  was  but  an 
extreme  case  of  the  general  indifference 
to  ordinary  political  duties,  which  ex- 
plains that  failure  to  procure  a  clean 
and  efficient  regulation  of  municipal 
affairs  which  Mr.  Bryce  declares  the 
worst  blot  on  our  political  system. 

Quite  as  harmful,  though  less  gener- 
ally diffused,  is  the  cynicism  which  tells 
OS  that  politics  always  must  be  a  dirty 
business,  and  politicians  always  and  in 
all  cases  wiU  be  foxmd  to  be  irredeema- 
bly selfish  and  unscrupulous.  This  cuts 
the  sinews  of  reformatory  effort,  and 
teaches  the  despair  which  is  the  unpar- 
donable sin.  Like  all  cynicism,  it  rests 
OQ  a  mere  selection  of  facts  and  a  con- 
tempt of  the  broad  lessons  of  history. 
Politicians  generally  are  neither  much 
worse  nor  much  better  than  the  people 
at  large.  Their  profession  has  its  spe- 
cial temptations,  as  has  every  other. 
Their  reform  can  come  only  from  a  gen- 
eral quickening  of  the  public  conscience 
and  a  general  elevation  of  our  social 
•standards.  And  as  these  have  risen  in 
the  past,  politics  have  grown  cleaner 
also.  My  friend,  tlie  late  Hon.  John 
Welsh,  told  me  of  hearing  Vice-Presi- 


dent Wilson  challenge  a  loose  statement 
made  by  an  Episcopal  bishop  as  to  the 
degeneracy  of  our  public  men  and  of 
public  life.  Mr.  Wilson  said  :  "  I  have 
been  an  observer  ef  that  life  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  even  in  that  time 
the  change  for  the  better  has  been  won- 
derful. The  scenes  which  once  took 
place  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  the 
social  life  of  the  capital  were  such  as 
the  country  would  not  tolerate."  Cer- 
tainly the  day  is  past  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Mayor 
of  Washington  could  appear  as  chief 
pall-bearers  at  the  funend  of  the  wife 
of  a  keeper  of  a  gambling  hell ! 

The  task  of  political  reform  is  no 
labor  of  Sisyphus.  The  past  teaches  us 
hope  for  the  future.  But  the  only 
mainspring  of  a  genuine  and  lasting  re- 
form must  be  found  in  the  awakened 
sentiment  of  duty  to  the  country  as 
superior  to  all  private  interests.  Love 
of  country  must  become  a  social  passion 
— not  an  emotional  enjoyment  reserved 
for  the  great  public  festivals  of  national 
life,  but  constant  as  the  household  affec- 
tions. And  like  them  It  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  duty  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  the  faults  of  the  country  or  its  pub- 
lic men,  or,  in  any  case,  ta  be  postponed 
to  any  intellectual  or  social  pursuit,  or 
any  desire  for  selfish  gratification. 

Shop-Qirls. 
By  Pbofbssob  J.  H.  Htslop,  Coluh- 

BIA  COLLBOB,  NbW  YoBK  CiTT. 

I  HAYB  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  problem  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  shop-girls,  and  on  the  method  of 
dealing  with  it.  In  accepting  this  in- 
vitation, however,  I  must  remind  the 
reader  very  emphatically  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  a  simple  one.  Otherwise  I 
might  encourage  the  expectation  that 
there  is  some  easy  cut-and-dried  solution 
of  it,  which  there  is  not  The  problem 
is  a  very  complicated  one ;  and  who- 
ever studies  it  or  pronounces  upon  it 
must  reckon  with  a  multitude  of  moral 
and  economical  perplexities.  If  he  does 
not  take  these  into  account,  he  is  oer* 
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tain  to  aooept  oondusSons  which  will 
not  bear  criticism.  Hence  I  would  in- 
sist upon  the  complexity  of  the  question 
and  the  corresponding  variety  of  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  it 

We  know  what  is  generally  meant  by 
this  problem.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  the  justice  or  injustice  done  to  shop 
girls  by  employers  and  superintendents 
of  their  labor.  I  shall  assume  that  the 
reader  is  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  common  details  of  the  injustice  done 
in  Tarious  ways  to  shop-girls,  and  then 
proceed  to  examine  the  methods  by 
which  this  evil  may  be  prevented.  By 
way  of  definite  remarks,  however,  it 
might  be  well  to  observe  that  this  injus- 
tice may  consist  in  refusing  them  their 
promised  pay  ;  it  may  consist  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  authority  over  them» 
in  exacting  too  many  hours  of  work 
from  them,  in  refusing  them  necessary 
privileges  and  conveniences  in  theh* 
emplo3rment ;  or  in  pajing  them  insuffi- 
cient wages.  These  evils  are  practised 
in  multitudes  of  ways  which  there  is  not 
the  space  here  to  enumerate.  How  can 
they  be  prevented  f 

The  methods  of  preventing  or  miti- 
gating the  evils  of  which  every  one  is 
conscious  mu9t  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  si>echil  act  of  injustice 
done,  and  hence  no  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  can  be  suggested  until  its 
complexity  has  been  unravelled.  Now 
there  are  three  general  classes  of  unjust 
treatment  inflicted  upon  shop-girls. 
The  first  is  a  refusal  to  pay.  even  after 
the  work  has  been  done  and  accepted, 
the  wages  that  were  promised.  The 
second  is  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and 
irresponsible  power  in  the  exaction  of 
overwork.  The  third  is  the  payment 
of  insufficient  wages.  Distinct  meth- 
ods  of  dealing  with  these  matters  are 
determined  by  the  radically  diflferent 
sources  of  the  evils  just  mentioned. 

The  first  class  of  cases  are  easily  dealt 
with.  They  constitute  a  matter  for  the 
law  to  settle.  Contracto  can  be  en- 
forced, and  hence  an  appeal  to  the  law 
will  result  in  forcing  tiie  merchant  or 
employer,  provided  he  has  any  prop- 


erty at  all,  to  pay  whatever  wages  be 
has  promised.  But  too  often  the  suffer- 
er is  too  poor  to  pay  the  expenses  of  liti- 
gation, and  the  unscrupulous  employer 
often  calculates  upon  this  condition  of 
things  when  he  refuses  to  fulfil  his 
contracts.  This  is  shown  by  the  very 
many  cases  which  have  come  before  the 
working  women's  protective  unions  of 
various  large  cities  in  the  ootmtry.  If, 
then,  the  shop-girl  cannot  defend  her 
own  case  before  the  courts,  the  only 
resource  for  justice  is  the  interference 
of  others  who.  for  the  sake  of  sedng 
justice  done,  are  willing  to  push  the 
matter  before  the  law.  This  interfer- 
ence may  take  the  form  of  organizations 
for  the  purpose.  8uch  institutions  exist 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  Union, 
and  they  are  perfectly  effective  and  suc- 
cessful in  their  work.  They  investigate 
all  individual  cases  that  come  to  their 
attention,  and  prosecute  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  society.  But  this  ^^ork 
requires  to  be  extended.  Even  smaller 
cities  and  towns  need  this  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  poor  of  all  kinds  as  well  as 
the  shop-girl  from  the  negligence  and 
betrayal  of  the  employer.  This  work 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  sacrifices 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  seeing 
justice  done.  The  Christian  commu- 
nity has  a  great  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  It  has  the  power  to  prevent 
much  of  the  injustice  practised  in  this 
way. 

In  regard  to  the  second  class  of  cases, 
where  it  is  an  exaction  of  overwork,  or 
exposure  to  cruel  physical  conditions- 
like  standing  all  day,  or  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours,  without  a  chair,  for  a 
moment's  rest— that  are  complained  of. 
the  method  of  appealing  to  the  law  is 
not  applicable.  The  law  deals  cmly 
with  contracts,  or  promises  and  agree- 
ments between  employer  and  employed. 
It  cannot  fix  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ment without  assuming  the  exercise  of 
functions  which  no  modem  state  ven- 
tures to  do.  The  employer,  it  is  true, 
enjoys  a  great  deal  of  irresponsible 
power,  and  the  use  of  this  power  will 
be  according  to  his  personal  character. 
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We  know  how  often  it  is  abused.  But 
the  only  available  force  ia  such  cases  is 
SQ  enlightened  and  sympathetic  public 
opiuoD.  This  may  succeed  in  fixing  a 
general  standard  to  which  a  merchant 
or  employer  must  conform  in  order  to 
reed  re  patronage.  Men  ought  to  be 
made  to  feel  that  their  custom  depends 
as  much  upon  their  moral  treatment  of 
sbop-girls  as  upon  the  prices  of  their 
goods.  People  may  combine  to  an- 
nounce their  intention  of  not  patroniz- 
ing those  who  have  a  reputation  for  in- 
justice to  shop-girls.  But  to  make  any 
plan  of  this  kind  effective  there  must  be 
organizations  for  investigating  all  indi- 
vidual complaints,  and  to  determine  the 
truth  and  the  extent  of  injustice.  Much 
can  be  done  in  this  direction.  As  an 
illustration,  we  might  refer  to  what 
would  be  accomplished  by  some  such 
combination  in  New  York  City  if  men 
and  women  philanthropically  inclined 
could  combine  to  have  the  present  law 
enforced  that  every  store  should  have 
seats  for  the  female  clerks.  This  law  is 
wholly  ignored,  and  yet  it  only  awaits 
the  interference  of  the  proper  persons 
to  have  it  enforced.  Public  opinion,  if 
it  were  organized  in  this  and  in  other 
matters,  could  do  a  very  effective  work 
in  diminishing  the  enormous  amount  of 
injustice  inflicted  by  the  irresponsible 
power  of  employers.  It  could,  if  it 
would,  as  easily  establish  a  moral  as  it 
does  a  social  criterion  for  Judging  men, 
and  so  insist  that  the  possession  of  so 
much  power  be  subject  to  some  limita- 
tions or  responsibility  to  society  as  the 
shop-girl  has  to  submit  to  in  her  subor- 
dinate position  of  servant.  Public 
opinion  can  say  to  such  men :  "  Tou 
are  accountable  to  us  for  your  treat- 
ment of  shop-girls ;  and  if  this  is  not 
just,  you  must  expect  the  withdrawal 
of  our  patronage. ' '  This  may  not  cure 
all  the  evils  incident  to  the  system,  but 
it  would  remove  many  of  them  and  be 
at  least  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  high- 
er ideal  and  a  better  state  of  society. 

The  third  class  of  cases  concerns  the 
payment  of  wages,  which  are  notoriously 
insufficient  in  many  cases.    The  effect 


of  this  state  of  things,  we  all  know, 
upon  many  thousands  of  shop-girls  is 
disastrous  ;  and  there  are  few  questions 
of  a  moral  and  social  character  that 
should  be  of  more  interest  than  this. 
But  there  is  no  simple  solution  of  the 
problem.  Indeed,  we  fear  it  is  alto- 
gether insoluble  until  we  have  changed 
human  nature  more  than  has  been  done 
in  the  past.  Nevertheless,  the  injustice 
so  frequently  observed  can  be  dimin- 
ished by  a  strong  public  opinion  and  the 
general  method  just  indicated.  But  the 
organization  and  investigation  must  be 
vastly  more  extended  than  any  yet  prac- 
tised. They  must  take  into  account  a 
very  complex  system  of  moral  and 
economic  conditions.  Hence  it  will  be 
found  that  no  adequate  treatment  of  the 
problems  due  to  insufficient  wages  can 
be  presented  until  we  know  the  causes 
of  them,  and  these  causes  are  various. 
Sometimes  the  cause  is  the  injustice  of 
the  employer,  sometimes  it  is  a  set  of 
unavoidable  economic  conditions,  some- 
times it  is  the  want  of  sufficient  knowl- 
edge or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  shop- 
girls, sometimes  it  is  due  to  some  capri- 
cious change  of  public  taste  and  denumd 
for  certain  goods  affecting  the  profits  of 
the  merchant,  and  sometimes  it  is  caused 
by  the  competition  between  differently 
situated  shop-girls.  These  several  causes 
give  rise  to  as  many  classes  of  distinct 
cases  which  require  correspondingly 
separate  methods  for  their  treatment. 
The  girls'  boarding-house,  which  is  now 
a  common  institution  in  most  of  our 
large  cities,  is  a  solution  of  the  last 
problem  or  set  of  cases.  It  consists  in 
providing  board  and  lodging  for  those 
poor  girls  who  are  obliged  by  the  labor 
market  to  take  less  wages  than  the  cost 
of  living  would  require.  Those  cases 
due  to  unavoidable  economic  conditions 
are  not  so  easy  to  prescribe  for ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  very 
numerous.  The  other  three  classes, 
however,  will  yield,  if  they  yield  at  all, 
only  to  moral  forces  of  some  kind.  On 
the  one  hand  the  shop-girl  must  be  edu- 
cated to  her  duties,  and  be  as  ready  to 
render  just  service  to  the  employer  as 
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she  is  to  demand  it  of  hiiiL  In  the 
majority  of  cases  these  duties  are  no 
doubt  performed.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations,  the  public  must  learn  its 
own  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Peo- 
ple who  are  indignant  at  the  injustice 
to  shop-girls  must  ascertain  who  is 
guilty  of  it,  and  must  be  willing  to  pay 
such  prices  for  goods  as  will  enable  the 
merchant  to  pay  Justly  for  his  service. 
Then,  again,  they  should  see  that  the 
merchant  does  not  profit  by  this  at  the 
expense  of  the  shop*  girl.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  suggestion  of  such  a 
course  will  appear  preposterous.  But 
Christian  effort  has  done  so  much  in  the 


past  that  much  may  be  expected  of  it  V^ 
in  the  future.  Christian  organization  ^ 
and  co-operation  can  do  a  great  detl  to  * 
diminish  the  power  of  men  in  business  '^ 
to  drire  honest  trade  to  the  wall.  As  it  * 
is  to-day,  the  moral  tone  of  business  is  * 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  wont 
man  who  can  sustain  himself  in  it,  snd  ' 
he  often  does  this  by  robbing  his  clerks  ^ 
of  fair  wages.  Christian  people  csn  re-  < 
fuse  to  patronize  such  men.  Tlie  prob- 
lem, however,  is  a  stupendous  one,  and 
is  not  to  be  solved  easily.  Nor  have  I 
space  here  to  deal  with  it  in  detail  I 
can  only  suggest  a  universal  reminder 
to  Christian  people  of  their  responsibili- 
ties in  the  matter. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 


A  rtq^hylictte  Bentydanoa. 

By  Rbv.  a.  MoElbot  Wylie,  Bbook- 
LYN,  N.  Y. 

Thb  rapid  increase  of  the  baser  classes 
of  immigrants  who  are  pouring  in  upon 
our  shores,  together  with  the  frightful 
growth  of  the  saloon  power,  render  it 
more  necessary  than  ever  that  the 
benevolent  shall  see  to  it  that  their 
means  shall  be  wasted  as  little  as  possi- 
ble upon  the  designing  and  unworthy. 

In  all  our  larger  towns  and  cities  a 
not  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  kind- 
hearted  and  well-to-do  people  are  much 
engaged  in  field  work  where  vice  has 
left  its  victims  in  every  stage  of  deface- 
ment, misery,  and  want. 

The  sights  at  the  tail-races  of  human 
life,  into  which  sin  and  crime  thrust 
their  victims  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  grinding  mills  of  pleasure 
and  passion,  are  enough  to  move  a  Nero 
with  pity  and  horror. 

The  samples  from  the  sample-rooms, 
the  reek  from  the  victims  of  debauch- 
ery, the  rags,  the  stale  and  staggering 
confusion,  the  unutterable  and  swarm- 
ing  woes  that  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
body  of  this  death,  tax  to  the  uttermost 


the  sympathy  of  the  feeling  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  benevolent. 

But  amid  all  these  swarms  of  vice's 
progeny,  whether  the  woes  are  self-in- 
flicted or  imposed  through  the  connec- 
tion of  family  ties,  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion who  make  it  a  study  to  practise 
the  most  cunning  deceits  upon  those 
who  are  ready  vdth  the  heljHng  hand. 
Even  visits  of  scrutiny  do  not  always 
protect  societies  from  Uie  designs  of  the 
imworthy  and  the  traps  of  those  who 
do  not  need  relief. 

Do  you  say  that  those  bare,  dirty, 
and  cold  rooms  in  a  tenement  block  tell 
their  own  tale  of  want,  and  you  cannot 
mistake  when  you  order  clothing  and 
ample  supplies  of  food  sent  to  those 
dens  of  destitution?  But  wait  untfl 
you  have  reached  further  experience) 
and  that  very  extreme  emptiness  of 
those  apartments  will  awaken  your  sus- 
picion ;  and  a  watch  put  upon  the  re* 
cipients  after  the  goods  and  provisions 
have  been  handed  in  will  disclose  the 
sequel,  and  that  sequel  is  the  fact  that 
our  destitute  pleaders  have  taken  the 
donations  in  at  the  tenement-house  only 
to  carry  them  away  to  a  well-provided 
home  in  another  part  of  the  ward  or 
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iirii|li^^t.  Great  is  the  cunning  found  }n 
tk  1^  school  of  vice ;  and  we  need  a 
pNp^^ylactic  benevolence  in  order  to  de- 
fend||A  I U8  from  the  deaignsof  the  vultures 
of^M^unum  society. 

"Kj  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you" 
ktii^  true  now  as  when  spoken  by  the 
MftRter  nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
nfle  poor  must  be  looked  after,  and 
diurch  or  community  which  neg- 
ts  this  duty  is  marked  for  a  blight 
let  us  set  forth  for  the  readers  of  Thb 
HfbsciLBTic  Review  a  plan  which  we 
nd  did  good  work  to  prevent  fraud 
id  waste,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
led  a  very  simple  method  to  secure 
t  jcorrect  audithig  of  the  accounts. 
Let  it  be  premised,  however,  that  no 
can  work  itself.  There  is  no  more 
easy  road  of  safely  distributing 
ney  than  there  is  an  easy  way  of 
hobestly  accumulating  it 

In  any  church  or  society  there  must 
be  secured  a  corps  of  visitors  who  wiM 
igree  to  enter  upon  the  campaign  with 
ijttan  and  patience,  and  the  more  of 
Christian  grace  and  gdt  the  better. 

There  must  also  beadistrictinii:  of  the 
ndghborhood ;  and  it  will  be  all  the 
more  important  if  tlie  churches  com- 
bine,  or,  at  least,  if  at  appointed  times 
committees  from  the  different  churches 
tnd  societies  in  a  district  or  ward  meet 
tod  compare  notes  as  to  the  families 
who  are  receiving  aid.  This  precaution 
win  tend  to  break  up  the  schemes  of 
the  "  rounders, "  and  uncover  the  tracks 
of  the  dishonest 

Let  the  Church  select  a  grocery-store, 
a  diy-goods  store,  and  a  shoe-store  to 
which  orders  are  to  be  sent  But  it 
will  simplify  the  matter  if  shoes  can  be 
ordered  from  the  store  which  furnishes 
the  dry  goods.  Such  stores  are  gener- 
allj  willing  to  help  the  cause  of  the 
needy  by  selling  at  cost,  or  nearly  so, 
upon  the  society's  orders. 

Then  let  it  be  understood  that  in  no 
CMe  te  money  Co  be  given. 

It  is  usually  best  for  the  visitors  to  go 
QQtin  th6  New  Testament  order— two 
«»d  two  together. 
Let  an  the  visitors  be  supplied  with 


blank  orders — some  for  the  dry-goods 
store,  some  for  the  grocery-store,  and 
some  for  the  shoe-store.  On  the  top  of 
each  of  these  orders  is  printed  the  name 
of  the  church  or  society  which  issues 
them,  followed  by  the  address  of  the 
store  which  receives  the  order  and  pro- 
vides the  goods.  On  the  back  of  the 
order  may  be  printed  a  list  of  the  visit- 
ors who  work  in  a  given  district,  but 
this  is  not  necessary,  provided  each 
store  possesses  a  list  of  the  names  of 
parties  authorized  to  sign  the  orders 
which  are  to  be  sent  to  that  particular 
store.  On  the  left  side  of  Uie  blank, 
printed  in  a  perpendicular  column,  are 
the  names  of  the  different  articles  which 
the  visitors  may  designate  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  applicant  who  bears  the 
order  to  the  store.  On  the  top  of  the 
blank  should  also  be  left  a  space  to  re- 
ceive the  name  of  the  recipient  At  the 
bottom  is  space'  for  the  summing  up 
and  for  the  name  of  the  visitor  who 
makes  out  the  order.  There  should 
also  be  a  limit  assigned,  beyond  which 
an  order  is  not  to  extend. 

A  visitor  finds  a  family  in  need  of 
various  kinds  of  food.  Let  him  or  her 
write  opposite  to  each  article  ordered 
the  amount  in  money  value,  adding  up 
the  various  sums  and  placing  the  total 
at  the  bottom,  stating  the  limit  of  the 
order.  Then  let  him  or  her  draw  the 
pencfl  or  pen  across  the  name  of  each 
article  which  is  iu)t  ordered.  Then  let 
the  visitor  make  out  an  exact  duplicate 
—date  and  all— which  he  or  she  is  to 
retain  and  file  away.  All  of  these  orders 
should  be  numbered,  the  duplicate  bear- 
ing the  same  number  as  the  order  taken 
by  the  beneficiary.  The  recipient,  of 
course,  uses  the  order  he  receives  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  the  needed  relief, 
and  the  visitor  retains  the  duplicate  to 
act  as  a  complete  check  upon  the  bene- 
ficiary, and  to  be  used  as  a  voucher  in 
settling  the  accounts.  Once  a  month, 
or  once  In  three  months,  let  the  visitors 
hand  in  all  their  duplicates  to  the  treas- 
urer, and  let  the  merchants  who  have 
supplied  goods  to  the  beneficiaries  pro- 
duce the  orders  they  have  received,  and 


,^    V    v'.  i*  :i<  iv^'ivweuS  like  Ofder 
%ua   i  <.>ji  ^■•.  »i^txxiLMni  readj  to 

Wi  m»  »i  itiLkci  Cmcbch  BBmrroLXirT 
Socnrrr. 


8tc«««  No.  m  Cbelton  Aveniie. 
RrclplcoU  Patrick  O'Flannmn. 
YlAltor,  MiM  Bebecc*  ProMiooe. 


Date,  Dec.  tl,  1800. 
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Corn-meal. 

Flour 

Salt 

Potatoes... 
Molamea... 


9e»  .  . 
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Buttw. 


8oap 
Oatmeal. 
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16 
IS 
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RUSC04  Fbumtohb. 

In  the  left-haad  column  let  the  mer- 
chant put  down  the  quantity  of  each 


*..  ••  >*>    ',•»■     h.  i&*  •!  r»:ik.^^ 

LiM  vjc\ivr       r-c    t    •:  XT 
the  nuQiSfr  »  i  v4  ,.V  x  . 
self  isBoed,  t2ii*  S.  ..-c  ;ix  i 
her. 

This  plan  win  be  fouaJ  to  w^*%rk 
with  visitors  of  ordinanr  «ro^  and  i 
cretion.    Some  yisiton  mav  D<«d  to  - 
restrained ;  and   some,    who   ai«    t 
sympathetic,  may  need  a  cooler  head  ,< 
accompany  them  as  a  counteractive,  a? 
in  all  cases  of  young  persons  enttrrii- 
upon  the  work  it  is  weU  to  have  acconl 
pany  them  a  companion  of  experienc  ^ 
and  discretion,  and  thus  mistakes  wi ' 
be  avoided  and  not  a  little  money  savet 

There  is  more  and  more  a  pressir 
call  for  thorough  system  in  all  our  cha^ 
ties,  and  it  is  time  that  a  mutuaUy  pr 
tective  plan  were  adopted  among  a 
churches.  Untold  sums  are  now  woH 
than  squandered  by  impulsive  and  i 
judicious  giving,  which  only  tends  t 
empty  all  self-respect  out  of  the  f 
cipients  and  increase  the  number  if 
chronic  paupers.  Let  business  methds 
more  generally  prevail  in  our  plan;  of 
disbursemenU 


PUmOTTIM  SXCBAKSim  7IIW8. 

€oal^raaee«  Not  CriUcIsi    Wot  a  Bevievr  SaetloB— Not 
BxparlMieea  aad  8«CB«atloBs« 


ioBSybat 


Ooneultd  by  th«  Xaoaga. 
JuLiiLN  Hawtuoknk,  in  a  recent 
number  of  Ltj>fHtu\)tt'$  Magatine,  writ- 
ing of  Sidney  WooUett  as  an  interpreter 
of  English  poetry,  says :  **  He  tells  us 
in  a  quiet,  conversational  tone  what  he 
is  going  to  do ;  and  then,  after  a  mo- 
numt's  pause,  he  proceeds  to  do  it 
And  now  the  socomi  feat  or  phenomenon 
occurs  :  3klr.  Woi>llett  disappears.  We 
art'  kx^invr  strsight  at  him— and  he  Is, 
Hs  has  lHH*n  intimatnl.  a  very  agreeable 
object  of  contt^mplation— but  we  cease 
to  see  him.  Why  I*  this  ?  I  suppose  it 
luay  be  because  we  canni4  give  our  at- 


tention to  two  things  at  once.  Mr. 
WooUett  is  himself  deeply  interested  ii 
what  he  is  reciting ;  he  is  not  hi  the 
least  interested  in  or  solidtons  about  his 
own  p^^on ;  and  he  constrains  us  to 
adopt  his  attitude.  As  the  theme 
evolves  itself  before  the  eyes  of  oor 
imagination,  the  speaker  vanishes." 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  should  he  tbe 
object  at  which  every  preacher  flboald 
aiin — ^to  turn  all  thought  away  fron 
himself  to  the  meange  he  brings.  Like 
John  the  Baptizes,  he  should  regnd 
himself  as  but  a  vc^oe,  *'  the  voioe  of 
one  cxying."    He  b  awitDess  for  si- 
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"ler.  not  for  himself.    **  Behold— not 

-     but— the  Lamb   of   God."     The 

icher,  as  was  John,  may  be  a  shin- 

iight,  and  men  may  rejoice  in  his 

■  It  for  a  season  ;  bat  he  should  be  so 

>  .sessed  with  the  thought  that  he  is 

^t  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light  that  men 

*  lU  see  not  him,  but  Christ,  "  no  man, 

■      -     4  Jesus  only."    Thus  felt  the  great 

**'•       fibassador  apostle,  "as  though  Gk)d 

^     d  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you,  in 

-  --»--  iirist's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  CJod." 

::  --     ■  •  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world ' '  indeed ; 

sumigt  only  as  the   true  "light  of   the 

^  ^"-J^ritrld"  is  "  glorified  in  you. " 

?^^^  W.  L.  S. 


preasir 

ifld  .' 

odi 
Ik 


SoesItFayl 

The  question  has  often  risen  in  my 
mind,  Does  it  pay  to  keep  up  the  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  which  the  majority  of 
oar  ministers  acquired  while  in  college 
and  at  the  seminary  ?  With  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  duties  that  press  upon  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  pastoral  office 
a  very  small  minority  can  retain  any- 
thing like  a  helpful  familiarity  with 
those  tongues ;  and  even  their  ac- 
quaintance is  rarely  of  that  scholarly 
order  that  will  constitute  them  authori- 
ties in  the  settlement  of  any  question 
that  may  arise  touching  upon  the  trans- 
lation of  a  given  passage.  Where  our 
most  illustrious  commentators  —  men 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  the  original  languages  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  written— cannot 
agree,  shall  humble  pastors— men  who 
at  the  best  can  give  but  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  their  time  to  this  study- 
render  the  final  decision?  And,  after 
all,  was  not  our  Saviour  Himself  content 
to  make  use  of  a  translation  rather  than 
to  resort  to  the  original  Scriptures  ? 
Indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  He  could 
wad  the  original,  **  having  never  been 
taught"  He  set  very  little  store  by  the 
exact  language  of  Holy  Writ,  as  did 
His  apostles  after  Him,  whose  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  often 
▼wied  greatly  from  the  text.    Let  our 


ministry  devote  themselves  to  their  work 
with  such  instruments  as  Christ  and 
His  apostles  were  content  to  use,  and,  if 
baptized  into  the  same  Spirit,  they  will 
have  larger  results  from  their  labor  than 
if  they  waste  many  precious  moments 
puzzling  over  questions  which  all  their 
puzzling  will  not  enable  them  to  solve 
with  any  convincing  exactness. 

S.  W.  L. 


'' Benefits  of  Long  Pastorates." 
I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  article 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Haskins  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Homiletic  Review. 
At  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  our  prominent  Methodist 
brethren  on  the  advantages  of  short 
pastorates.  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Beecher,  when  asked  the  question : 
"  What  is  the  occasion  of  the  tendency 
toward  short  pastorates  in  churches 
nowadays  V*  replied,  *'  Largely,  I 
think,  the  Divine  mercy  toward  the 
parish  ;"  and  then  explained  his  answer 
by  the  further  remarks :  "  When  the 
cup  is  empty  it  would  better  be  re- 
moved and  another  one  filled  and 
brought  in  its  place.  ...  A  long  pas- 
torate has  some  advantages  that  cannot 
be  overestimated.  But  shallow  men, 
who  are  sometimes  called  broad  men, 
ought  to  have  short  pastorates.  If  you 
take  the  Erie  Canal,  and,  without  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  water,  remove 
one  bank  to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
you  will  broaden  it  very  much ;  but 
you  will  have  perhaps  only  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  depth  of  water.  A  great  many 
men  spread  themselves  out  and  broaden 
in  that  way,  and  grow  shallower  and 
shallower.  Such  men  soon  evaporate. " 
Of  course  the  advantages  of  short 
pastorates  under  such  circumstances  are 
readily  to  be  seen.  But  are  there  any, 
and,  if  any,  what  are  they,  in  the  case 
of  pastors  who  are  not  broad  and  shal- 
low, but  broad  and  deep  7 

E.  L.  E. 


"teality,  not  QoanUty." 
To  the  editorial  note  in  the  Novem- 
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ber  Reyirw  on  "  Quality,  not  Quan- 
titj/'  let  me  add  an  instance  bearing  on 
the  desirabUity  of  ridding  a  community 
of  a  portion  of  Its  population.  I  am 
preaching  in  a  place  of  one  thousand 
inhabitants,  where  a  prohibitory  liquor 
law  is  enforced.  Several  years  ago  the 
town  was  noted  for  its  number  of  sa- 
loons and  the  prominence  of  "  hard 
characters."  It  had  gained  an  unen- 
viable  reputation  for  general  "  tough- 
ness, "  and  many  disgraceful  scenes  were 
enacted  by  the  baser  sort.  Tales  could 
be  told  which  would  seem  incredible  to 
a  law-abiding  community.  Church 
meetings  were  broken  up,  and  revival 
services  were  interfered  with.  Crime 
and  iniquity  abounded  on  every  hand. 
But  when  the  prohibitory  law  went  Into 
effect,  and  the  lawless  were  confounc^ed 
by  the  punishment  of  certain  of  their 
number,  the  effect  was  startling  ;  some 
mended  their  ways,  but  the  greater 
number  removed  to  other  places,  where 
greener  and  "  wetter**  pastures  could 
be  found.  Our  population  was  dimin- 
ished to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the 
loss  has  brought  a  decided  gain  to  the 
general  well  being  of  the  community. 
Such  a  thing  as  the  saloon  element  Is 
now  unknown  to  us,  and  as  a  result  our 
politics  are  cleaner  and  our  morality 
purer.  Of  course  vice  is  not  eradicated 
from  among  us,  but  our  experience 
bears  out  your  assertion  that  a  dimin- 
ished population  is  no  indication  that 
the  material  welfare  of  a  community 
has  been  injured.  HcC. 


"Til*  Little  BlfU" 

"  It  to  the  little  r\ti  within  the  late. 
That  by  and  by  will  make  its  mneic  mnte. 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all. 

*•  The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute. 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  gamer'd  fmit. 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  moolders  all/* 

So  the  Laureate.  '  *  A  dead  fly  causeth 
the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  send 
forth  a  stinking  savor."  So  the  wise 
man,  less  poetically  perhaps,  but  no  less 
suggestively.    It  is  not  infrequently  the 


case  that  in  a  sermon  otherwise  perfect 
some  little  flaw  spoils  the  beauty,  as  the 
dark  vein  in  the  marble  the  else  exqui- 
site attractiveness  of  the  statue.  Tlte 
painter  Haydon  says  that  "in  every- 
thing that  Burke  wrote,  spoke,  or  did, 
there  was  always  a  certain  want  of  good 
taste.  In  the  midst  of  the  meet  subMrne 
passages  he  suddenly  disgusts  you  by 
the  grossest  similes."  So  we  have  heard 
famous  preachers  who,  by  want  of  cire 
as  to  grammatical  expression,  ss  I7 
making  a  plural  of  the  singular  "  none," 
or  by  some  inf  elicitoua  use  of  language, 
as  by  employing  '*  transpire"  in  the  stead 
of  "  take  place,"  or  by  some  carelen- 
ness  in  the  matter  of  style,  insignificant 
as  it  may  seem,  have  destroyed  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  entire  sermons.  This  b 
not  because  the  hearer  is  on  the  lookout 
for  faults,  but  because  the  human  mind 
by  education  is  rendered  sensitive  to  the 
imperfect,  has  a  sense  of  injury  when 
confronted  with  it,  and  retahis  the 
recollection  of  it,  as  men  are  wont  to 
retain  the  recollection  of  a  wrong  done 
them  long  after  the  memory  of  kind- 
nesses has  vanished.  S.  Y.  £. 


A  Qaeitlon. 

Near  the  dose  of  the  article  "  Have 
the  Monuments  and  Papyri  Anything 
to  Say  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Ex- 
odus ?"  the  author  says  :  "  If  it  is  ac- 
counted surprising  that  the  monuments 
do  not  mention  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in 
Egypt,  it  is  equally  noteworthy  that 
the  Bible  itself  compresses  the  entire 
history  into  one  verse— Ex.  i.  7." 

If  this  be  true,  under  what  head 
would  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Ex- 
odus be  classed  ?  Do  they  not  record 
some  very  important  things  which  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  covering  a  space  of 
many  years  ?  The  paper  is  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  the  sen- 
tence mentioned  is  hardly  understood 
by  a  reader  of  Exodus.  J.  B.  J. 

Pawtuckbt,  R.  I.,  Jan.  6, 1892, 
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EDITORIAL  SECTION. 

LXTINO  ISSUBS  fOB  FVLPIT  TBEATXENT. 


0Idld4farder. 

Li>,  ehUdren  a/re  a  heritage  qf  the  Lord: 
and  the  fruU  cf  the  roomb  i$  HU  re- 
wvrd, — Ps.  cxxtIL  8. 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  trial  of  a 
Catskfll  mhiister  for  manslaughter  in 
the  firat  degree  for  having  caused  the 
death  of  his  adopted  daughter  by  a  crimi- 
nal operation,  a  physician  named  Mac- 
kej,  when  called  to  the  witness  stand, 
confessed  that  he  had  declared  that  '*  if 
every  physician  who  did  this  illegal 
kind  of  work  were  arrested,  all  the 
churches  would  have  to  be  turned  into 
Jails  ;"  and  also  that  he  had  answered 
the  coroner's  question,  *'  Have  you  ever 
done  any  of  it  ?"  "  I  have  :  but  you 
can't  prove  it" 

How  far  the  assertion  with  reference 
to  the  medical  profession  is  true  and 
how  isx  false  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  There  are  few  among  the 
number  who  would  have  the  hardihood 
to  make  the  declaration  made  so  boldly 
by  Dr.  Mackey.  It  is  altogether  too 
probable  that  the  crime  of  pre-natal 
murder  is  widespread  and  increasing. 
Judged  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
chUdbirths  in  what  are  ealled  the  high- 
er classes  has  been  rapidly  diminishing 
in  late  years,  and  that  society's  main  in- 
crease is  through  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  it  seems  certain  that  this  crime 
is  largely  confined  to  the  former.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Roman  society  of 
old.  when  the  day  of  the  Empire's 
jadgment  was  hastening  on.  How 
i4>t]y  do  Juvenal's  plain  words  describe 
the  condition  of  things  in  our  own  day  : 
**  She  who  ihowf  no  long  gold  on  her  neck, 
CoDsnlts  before  the  Phale,  and  the  pillars  of 

Che  dolphins, 
WbeUier  she  shaU  marry^the  blanket^eUer,  the 

victoaUer  being  left 
Tet  these  undergo  the  peril  of  child-birth,  and 

bear  all 
The  fatigaes  of  a  nmse,  their  f ortoneMorglng 

them: 
Bat  hardly  any  Ijlng-in  woman  Ues  in  a  gflded 

bed; 


So  mnch  do  the  arts,  so  mnch  the  medicines  of 

such  a  one  prevail. 
Who  causes  barrenness,  and  condaces  to  kill 

men  in  the  womb.'* 

In  a  brief  but  suggestive  work  re- 
cenKy  published,  Dr.  Paul  Paquin.  late 
Professor  of  Comparative  Medicine  in 
the  Missouri  State  University,  gives  the 
results  of  a  series  of  investigations  made 
by  him  on  this  subject,  revealing  a 
condition  of  things  which  is  truly  ap- 
palling.   He  says : 

•*0f  600  women  in  six  differ- 
ent denominations,  married  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  years, 
selected  indifferently  among  the  well- 
to-do,  taking  care  not  to  include  any 
one  who  had  lost  a  single  child  even, 
the  following  was  obtained  :  Of  100  in 
denomination  A,  Protestant,  18  are 
childless ;  of  100  in  denomination  B, 
Protestant,  16  are  childless ;  of  100  in 
denomination  C,  Protestant,  9  are  child- 
less :  of  100  in  denomination  D.  Jew, 
8  are  childless  ;  of  100  in  denomination 
E,  Roman  Catholic,  8  are  childless  ;  of 
100  in  denomination  F.  Greek  Church 
(in  Europe),  2  are  childless.  It  is  safe. " 
continues  Dr.  Paquin.  ''to  conclude  that 
marriage  under  many  circumstances 
affords  a  convenient  cloak  to  cover  re- 
pulsive crimes,  and  that  Christianity, 
in  some  denominations  at  least,  is  in- 
adequate to  prevent  them,  while  in 
others  it  prevents  the  most  repressible, 
but  fails  to  subdue  the  passions  per- 
manently, or  even  for  any  satisfactory 
length  of  time—not  enough  to  eradicate 
what  is  known  as  lust." 

The  showing  is  a  bad  one  for  the  Prot- 
estants. There  is  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  Dr.  Paquin's  investigations 
were  not  perfectly  impartial ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reproaches  which  the  Rom- 
ish Church  has  cast  upon  Protestants 
for  years,  that  they  set  a  light  valuation 
on  the  marital  relation,  its  responsible 
obligations  and  privileges. 

That  modern  modes  of  living  have 
much  to  do  with  the  facts  here  stated 
we  believe  needs  no  proof.  The  ten- 
dency to  abandon  home  life  for  that  of 
compartments,  in  many  case^   where 
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the  neoessltj  does  not  exist  on  the 
ground  of  economy,  is  in  measure,  at 
least,  responsible  for  the  evils  against 
which  this  paper  is  a  protest.  The 
main  reascm  for  the  unwillingness  of 
married  couples  to  have  children  and 
80  to  fulfil  the  true  end  of  marriage  is 
undoubtedly  an  overweening  love  of 
ease,  a  selfish  devotion  to  personal  pleas- 
ure, an  unwillingness  to  undergo  the 
privations  which  the  having  children 
entails.  It  may  not  be  that  Dr.  Paquin *8 
inference  that  lust  is  back  of  this  child- 
lessness in  the  cases  cited  is  true ;  but 
if  not  lust,  it  is  an  undue  devotion  to 
the  self,  which,  if  not  so  low  an  evil, 
may  be  as  great  a  one  in  its  conse- 
quences. 
Upon  this  subject  the  pulpit — perhaps 


from  a  false  sense  of  delicacy— has  been 
well-nigh  silent.  It  is  time  its  voice 
should  be  heard.  Let  it  magnify  the 
sacredness  of  life.  Let  it  exalt  the  dig- 
nity of  parentage.  Let  it  proclsim 
without  faltering  that  the  supreme 
function  of  any  creature — pre-eminently 
of  the  human  creature— is  the  repro- 
duction of  life.  Let  it  declare,  as  it  is 
warranted  in  doing,  both  on  scriptunl 
and  scientific  grounds,  that  the  crime 
of  the  taking  of  life  from  the  unborn 
child  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  child  that  has  come  to  its 
birth.  Let  it  brand  with  words  hot 
with  the  fire  of  a  Divine  indignation  all 
who  prostitute  a  vocation,  which  should 
be  held  sacred,  to  uses  that  are  nothing 
short  of  deviUsh. 


ISITOBIAL  NOTXS. 


Awtrd  of  Mms. 

After,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
contributions  sent  us  in  response  to  our 
offer  of  prizes  for  the  best  "  Sermon 
Outlines,**  we  give  herewith  our  de- 
cision. The  large  number  of  competitors 
has  rendered  the  work  of  examination 
by  no  means  light.  We  regret  that  not 
a  few  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  contest  have  failed  to  distinguish 
between  an  **  outline"  and  a  **  skele- 
ton, * '  and  have  senfbare  analyses,  which 
do  not  meet  the  conditions  of  our  offer. 
The  successful  competitors  are :  Text- 
ual and  Topical,  first  prize,  Rev.  E. 
C.  Murray,  Summerville,  8.  C. ;  pseu- 
donym, **  Alethes ;"  second  prize,  Rev. 
Robert  Dingwall.  Christiana,  P.  O., 
Jamaica,  W.  I.;  pseudonym.  "Beta." 
Communion,  first  prize,  George  L. 
Petrie.  D.D.,  Charlottesville.  Va.;  pseu- 
donym. '*  Memorial ;"  second  prize, 
the  writer  under  the  pseudonym  of 
'*  Chalmers."  (Though  we  have  been 
careful  to  preserve  all  the  envelopes 
with  enclosed  pseudonyms,  we  find 
none  disclosing  the  identity  of  this 
writer,  and  intend  to  leave  it  to  his 
honor  to  inform  us  whether  he  con- 


formed with  the  condition  of  the  contest 
in  this  particular.  In  the  event  of  his 
failure  so  to  do.  we  will  render  a  new 
decision  as  to  this  prize  and  that  which 
follows.)  Funeral,  first  prize.  "Chal- 
mers ;"  second  prize,  Rev.  E.  C.  Mar- 
ray  ;  pseudonym.  "  Ego."  Revival, 
first  prize.  S.  P.  Rose.  Montreal.  Can.; 
pseudonym.  "  Montreal ;"  second  priie, 
George  L.  Petrie,  D.D.  ;  pseudonym, 
"Teman." 

Srmdty  Sraning  Sacred  OoncerU. 
We  find  a  good  suggestion  in  the  Yo- 
ealist  for  January,  which  we  commend 
to  the  readers  of  our  Review.  Com- 
menting on  the  custom  which  obtains  in 
some  of  our  larger  city  churches  of  hav- 
ing what  are  called  "  musical  services," 
the  editor  says  :  "  It  has  often  seemed 
to  me  that  when  such  services  are  nearly 
all  musical,  it  would  be  well  to  change 
the  time  for  holding  them  to  a  week- 
day evening.  The  service  becomes 
almost  a  concert,  and  supplants  a  reg- 
ular service  of  the  church.  That  such 
a  service  does  good  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
I  think  when  it  is  held  on  another  even- 
ing than  Sunday,  it  will  attract  a  differ* 
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ent  daas  of  people  than  goes  on  Sunday, 
and  win  do  more  good.  That  leares  the 
Sunday  serTice  for  more  deeply  religious 
exercises." 

We  beliere  that  there  should  be  no 
Sunday  service  that  is  not  "  deeply  re- 
ligious/* and  that  anything  short  of  this 
is  little  better  than  a  kind  of  amusement, 
which,  while  well  enough  in  its  season, 
is  entirely  inappropriate  for  that  day 
which,  though  made  for  man,  belongs 
to  Qod.  We  would  not  be  understood 
as  hinting  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  does  not  appeal  to  the  ssthetic 
nature,  or,  rather,  to  the  spiritual 
through  the  aesthetic,  but  we  believe 
that  the  tendency  of  such  services  as 
those  to  which  we  allude  is  to  aim  at  the 
gratification  of  the  sesthetic  and  leave 
Uie  spiritual  untouched.  Therefore  let 
them  be  relegated  to  the  week-day  even- 
hig,  while  that  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  de- 
voted to  the  saving  or  the  edifying  of 
immortal  souls. 


(hrer-Long  Fasioratas. 

We  confess  ourselves  in  sympathy 
with  most  of  the  views  advanced  by  Dr. 
Usskins  in  his  article  on  Long  Pas- 
torates and  their  Benefits,  but  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question.  The  de- 
mands of  the  Church  to-day  are  such 
that  only  the  most  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body  are  capable  of  adequately 
meeting  them.  Many  a  church  is  los- 
ing instead  of  gaining  because,  in  its 
devotion  to  a  pastor  long  identified  with 
it  in  service,  it  considers  his  feelings  in- 
stead of  the  interests  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  located.  It  wonders,  per- 
haps, that  it  is  falling  behind,  not  realiz- 
ing that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  man 
at  sixty- five  cannot  do  the  work  of  one 
at  forty.  Its  attitude  reminds  us  of 
the  driver  in  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Pol- 
lard in  the  **  Editor's  Drawer"  of  the 
February  Earper'$,  **  In  the  days  when 
the  stage  was  still  the  prevailing  mode 
of  travel  in  the  West,  a  traveller  one 
^J  grew  incensed  at  the  slow  progress 
ouMle  by  the  vehicle  in  which  he  was  a 


passenger.  Remonstrating  with  the 
stage-driver,  he  said  :  '  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  the  team  this  trip?  We're 
going  as  slow  as  a  New  England  prayer- 
meeting.  I  was  over  this  route  ten  years 
ago,  and  we  went  fast  enough  then.' 
'  We  do  seem  to  be  gittin'  a  leetle  less 
hump  on  oursel's  than  we  did  then,  fur 
a  fac',  pard,'  said  the  driver  ;  '  but  the 
why  of  it  beats  me.  These  here's  the 
identical  bnmeos  we  hed  then.' " 


Charles  KSporgeoD. 

Bt  the  death  of  Mr.  Spurgcon  the 
Church  on  earth  has  lost  a  most  honored 
laborer,  the  Church  in  heaven  gained  a 
royal  witness.  In  the  truest  of  senses 
he  was  a  **  divine,"  a  man  of  Qod.  in 
the  testimony  of  his  life  as  in  that  of  his 
lips.  He  was  a  prophet  and  more  than 
a  prophet,  speaking  the  truth  with  the 
unction  of  the  Spirit.  He  was  a  priest, 
pouring  out  his  intercessions  with  an 
inspiration  caught  from  his  great  High 
Priest  in  the  heavens.  His  power  in 
prayer  disclosed,  in  measure  at  least, 
the  secret  of  his  power  in  preaching. 
His  faith  was  mighty,  his  faithfulness 
unfailing.  But  while  a  godly  man,  he 
was  also  a  manly  man.  As  he  never  lost 
his  hold  on  God,  so  he  never  lost  his 
touch  with  men.  These  two  character- 
istics gave  him  the  wonderful  influence 
he  retained  till  the  hour  of  his  death. 
Ever  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of 
majestic  truths,  he  was  equally  sensitive 
to  the  lightest  touches  of  pure  humor. 
A  flash  of  his  wit  came  across  the  At- 
lantic very  recently  to  his  American 
publishers,  in  the  last  communication 
ever  received  by  them  from  his  pen, 
when,  acknowledging  a  remittance,  he 
wrote  :  **  I  have  received  the  '  royalty,' 
if  such  a  word  has  any  meaning  in  a  re- 
public." His  natural  sunniness  won  to 
him  many  a  one  who  might  have  been 
repelled  by  the  seeming  sternness  of  his 
theology.  Nor  was  he  content  simply 
to  win  men  to  himself  ;  not  until  he  bad 
brought  them  to  see  the  secret  of  his 
winsomeness,  the  constraining  power  of 
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the  Divine  love,  did  he  feel  Uiat  his 
miadon  to  them  was  accomplished. 
His  work  was  well  done.  His  life  was 
an  effectual  answer  to  the  question  of  a 
skeptical  age,  " Is  life  worth  living?*' 
We  congratulate  him  on  his  promotion 
in  service,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  has 
already  received  higher  and  more  blessed 
congratulationa. 


The  Tabtmaeto  Polpit 
A  NOTE  from  Dr.  Pierson,  just  re- 
ceived, brings  the  following  information, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  this  Review  : 
"After  three  months,  the  Tabernacle 
authorities  unanimously  invite  me  to 
continue  three  m<Miths  longer,  and  if  all 
goes  well  at  home  I  may  do  so." 


BLUE  ICOHSiT. 


Tht  Iba&Mt  ?arUhion0r. 

DuBiHo  an  UIimm  of  mj  wife,  and  whfle  ibe 
was  itUl  In  bed,  an  InTitatioii  came  for  qh  to  take 
tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lofty.  My  wife  insisted 
thati  should  accept  I  did  to  and  spent  a  very 
pleasant  eyenin^  in  company  with  nnmerons 
friends.  The  following  day,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, Bridget  took  to  my  wife's  bed  a  package 
wliich  had  beoi  handed  in  for  her  with  the  com- 
pliments of  Mrs.  Lofty.  She  opened  It,  but  im- 
mediately dellTered  it  oyer  to  onr  faithful  ser- 
vant, with  orders  to  empty  it  Into  the  swill-pail. 
Bridget  took  one  glance,  and  in  her  sarcastic  way 
said:  **8hnre  and  Mrs.  Lofty 'moost  ha  thot 
we*nns  were  hoongry  for  cake.** 

The  package  was  made  np  of  the  cat  slices  of 
half  a  cake,  each  slice  snch  that  it  resembled 
gloe  in  color  and  consistency.  Bat  this  was  not 
enoagh  ;  we  mast  have  insalt  heaped  apon  in- 
jary.  After  my  wife  was  able  to  leave  home, 
and  in  the  presence  of  others,  Mrs.  Lofty  said  to 
her :  ''I  hope,  Mrs.  W.,  yon  didn*t  think  that 
cake  I  sent  to  yoa  was  a  sample  of  what  I  gave 
my  guests  f  It  wss  one  I  found  onflt  for  ose,  so 
I  sent  half  to  Mr.  Ford's  and  the  remainder  to 
yoo.   I  alvrays  try  to  remember  the  poo-oh,''^ 

J.K.W. 

The  Bast  FarUhloner. 

lie  W ,  in  Qalloway,  In  a  former  charge, 

there  lived  an  aged  believer  who  went  by  the 
name  of  •*  Nelly."  She  was  bent  and  racked 
vrith  rhenmatism.  She  made  a  few  pence  by 
selling  '*  peats'*  and  firewood,  which  some  of  the 
farmers  were  kind  enoagh  to  leave  at  her  door. 
Against  her  will,  and  somewhat  to  her  indigna- 
tion, the  "  Poor  Board"  resolved,  without  appli- 
cation, to  pay  her  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
(sixty  cents)  per  week.  On  the  week  of  her 
first  payment  she  sent  me,  carefally  wrapped  in 
paper,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  church 
purposes.  She  wss  scarcely  able  again  to  crawl 
to  church.  But  to  the  very  end  she  sent,  by  a 
little  girl  who  passed  her  door  every  Sabbath 
morning,  one  penny  to  put  on  the  **  plate"  for 
her. 

'*  All  they  did  cast  In  of  their  abundance ;  but 
she  of  hey  want,"  p.  D.  R. 


aiQla  SwMiaaM. 


Hs  was  an  apiarist  He  called  to  sell  me 
some  honey,  and  was  informed  that  none  wh 
needed.  Having  expatiated  on  the  merits  of 
that  particular  honey,  and  having  used  his  per- 
suasive powers  to  their  utmost  extent  toward 
Its  sale,  he  departed,  much  to  my  relief,  for  I 
was  unusually  busy.  But  tliis  was  not  the  end. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  he  I4>peared  with  a  liber- 
al smile  on  his  face,  handed  me  about  twentj 
pounds  of  honey,  saying,  **  Keep  this  till  I  call 
for  it."  As  this  remark  had  been  used  by  otbcFB, 
who  had  made  me  presents,  t)ie  honey  was  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  as  a  gift,  rather  than  give 
the  brother  offence  by  refusing  It.  Fart  of  it 
had  been  disposed  of  among  the  neighbors,  oo 
the  principle,  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give."  The  rest  was  still  in  the  cellar.  Bat  the 
end  was  not  yet  On  settling  with  the  chorch 
tressurer  I  found  that  the  honey  parishioner  had 
charged  me  with  the  amount  that  the  honer 
would  sell  at  the  highest  market  price,  and 
had  induced  the  treasurer  to  give  him  credit  oa 
Ills  subscription  for  that  amount  Thus  an  arti- 
cle that  was  a  drug  on  the  market  was  forced 
on  me  under  the  cloak  of  beneficence.  That 
honey,  thereafter,  was  "  sweet  in  the  mouth  bat 
bitter  in  the  belly." 


Thb  preacher  was  In  charge  of  a  small  station 
where  several  of  the  members  lived  In  the 
country.  One  day  a  very  prominent  and  wealthy 
member  from  the  country  was  in  town  and  called 
at  the  parsonage  for  dinner,  ostensibly  to  save  a 
hotel  bill.  The  preacher  was  glad  to  see  him ; 
but  the  pantry  was  empty  and  so  was  the  parse. 
Not  willing  that  his  parishioner  should  know 
the  true  situation,  the  preacher  went  oat  and 
borrowed  a  dollar  with  which  his  wife  provided 
a  very  nice  dinner.  The  guest  ate  heartily  and 
praised  the  dinner  In  a  most  flattertng  man- 
ner. 

A  few  days  afterward  one  of  the  stewarda  of 
the  charge  called  on  this  parishioner  for  quar- 
terage for  the  pastor,  upon  which  he  indignantlf 
repUed  :  "  I  won't  do  it  I  I  took  dinner  with 
that  preacher  last  week  and  he  lives  better  than 
I  do."  Q.T.A, 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 

I.— IS  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM   SCIENTIFIC! 
By  Pbofkssob  Francis  Brown,  D.D,,  New  York  City. 

To  this  question  Professor  Robert  Watts,  of  Belfast,  has  given  a  decided 
answer  in  the  negative.*  If  the  Higher  Criticism  were  what  he  appears 
to  think  it  is,  and  if  it  pursued  the  method  he  appears  to  think  it  pursues, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  this  article.  What  he  asserts  is  a  process 
that  aims  to  disprove  **  the  plenary  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares,"  and  that  advances  to  this  end  by  taking  as  **  its  chief,  its  funda- 
mental h  priori  principle"  **  that  miracle,  in  any  shape  or  form,  is  impos- 
sible ;"  by  *'  minimizing  the  positive  evidence  of  verbal  inspiration  and 
magnifying  the  counter  testimony,"  assuming  further,  at  the  same  time, 
*^that  such  intervention  of  the  supernatural  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  verbal  theory  demands  would  be  destructive  of  the  freedom  of  the 
sacred  writers,  and  would  transform  them  into  mere  '  automaton  com- 
positors.' "  How  far  Dr.  Watts  succeeds  in  exposing  the  error  of  this 
method  and  the  inherent  vice  of  this  process  need  not  be  here  discussed  ; 
for  whatever  the  process  may  be,  it  is  not  Higher  Criticism,  and  whatever 
the  method,  it  is  not  that  which  the  Higher  Criticism  pursues.  The  Higher 
Criticism  is  quite  a  different  thing,  has  quite  a  different  aim,  and  seeks  to 
approach  it  by  quite  a  different  path. 

I.  The  Higher  Criticism  deals  with  the  human  element  in  the  Bible, 
and  with  that  under  certain  aspects  only.  It  has  to  do  simply  and  only 
with  the  literary  problems  furnished  in  the  Bible.  It  aims  to  learn  the 
strnctore  and  .authorship  of  the  different  books,  to  study  the  literary  form 
of  the  Bible  as  distinguished  from  other  biblical  matters.  It  is  not  occu- 
pied with  determining  the  exact  meaning  of  Scripture — this  is  the  province 
of  exegesis.  It  does  not  construct  narrative  on  the  basis  of  the  statements 
of  Scripture — ^that  would  be  biblical  history.  It  does  not  seek  to  learn  the 
religious  teachings  of  the  Bible  in  their  historical  setting  and  their 
original  rektlons — that  belongs  to  biblical  theology.      Still  less  does  it 

^  HoxiLSTio  Retiew,  Jaooary,  1893,  pp.  12  sqq. 
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constract  a  complete  system  of  doctrine  by  the  aid  of  exegesis,  history, 
philosophy,  and  the  enlightened  conscioosness  of  man — that  is  the 
crowning  work  of  dogmatics.  As  distinguished  from  all  these,  it  is  con- 
cerned with  questions  more  external — with  literary  phenomena,  with 
historical  situation,  with  anything  that  throws  light  on  the  problem  of 
how,  when,  and  by  whom  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  composed.  It 
docs  not  cUim  to  be  *'  higher"  than  all  other  kinds  of  Bible  study. 
**  Higher"  is  here  a  technical  term,  used  for  convenience'  sake  over 
against  the  technical  term  '*  lower,"  to  distinguish  this  literary  criticism 
from  another  and  still  more  external  kind  of  criticism — viz. ,  that  which  is 
occupied  with  determining  the  exact  original  text  of  Scripture.  The 
'*  Lower  Criticism"  is  textual  criticism;  literary  criticism  is  *' Higher 
Criticism,"  because  it  rises  from  the  subordinate  and  subsidiary  question 
as  to  the  accuracy  with  which  certain  records  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
to  the  higher  and  broader  question  as  to  how  these  records  came  into  exist- 
ence  at  all.  In  considering  this  question,  however,  it  confines  its  attention 
to  the  human  agency  in  the  matter.  It  does  not  thereby  deny  a  Divine 
agency  any  more  than  the  botanist  denies  a  Divine  agency  in  the  produc- 
tion of  plant-life  by  dissecting  flowers  and  determining  the  conditions  of 
their  growth.  It  simply,  for  purposes  of  thorough  and  systematized  study, 
devotes  itself  to  the  minute  examination  of  certain  phenomena  connected 
with  the  Bible — namely,  those  which  aid  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  struc 
ture,  date,  and  authorship.  It  endeavors,  as  a  result  of  this  minute  exam- 
ination, to  actually  attain  satisfactory  solutions  of  these  problems — solu- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  that  explain  all  the  facts  which  the  examination  brings 
to  light  as  far  as  these  fall  within  its  province.  The  ultimate  facts  it  does 
not  undertake  to  analyze.  It  does  not  ask  whether  there  has  been  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  or  whether  there  is  a  God  at  all.  It  does  not  try  to  show 
how  God  may  speak  to  men,  nor  the  impossibility  of  such  communication. 
Nor  does  it  inquire  how  men  learned  to  write,  nor  enter  upon  the  mysteries 
of  language,  its  origin  and  early  history.  These  are  all  worthy  objects  of 
study  and  thought,  but  they  are  not  the  business  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 
Like  every  separate  science,  the  Higher  Criticism  is  a  segment,  not  the 
entire  circle  of  knowledge.  The  province  is  definite  and  limited  ;  and  it 
is  within  that  province,  and  there  alone,  that  it  can  be  estimated  and 
judged. 

Since,  then,  the  Higher  or  Literary  Criticism  deals  only  with  the  literary 
form  of  the  Bible,  it  is  evidently  no  part  of  its  business  to  form  an  **  esti- 
mate of  it  as  a  professed  Divine  revelation. "  When  higher  critics  proceed, 
from  a  study  of  the  phenomena,  to  derive  such  an  estimate,  they  are  enter- 
ing another  field  ;  and  here  Dr.  Watts  is  waiting  for  them.  In  this  other 
field  they  may  or  they  may  not  be  in  error.  They  may  hold  dogmatic 
opinions  about  the  Scriptures  as  a  Divine  revelation  similar  to  those  of  Dr. 
Watts,  or  they  may  hold  different  ones,  but  in  these  opinions  they  are  out- 
side the  domain  of  the  Higher  Criticism.     A  zoologist  does  not  become  such 
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becaose  he  entertains  a  particular  view  of  the  origin  of  species  ;  a  botanist's 
claim  to  the  title  does  not  depend  on  his  belief  or  disbelief  in  separate  crea- 
tive acts  for  each  kind  of  plant ;  and  so  the  Higher  Criticism,  which  con- 
templates literary  phenomena  as  these  sciences  do  the  phenomena  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  includes  students  of  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  distinctive 
quality  and  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  criticism,  and  especially  those  who 
practise  exegesis,  disagree  in  increasing  numbers  with  some  of  the  dogmatic 
opinions  believed  by  Dr.  Watts,  for  the  reason  that  literary  criticism  and 
exegesis  both  have  brought  to  light  many  facts  that  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  verbal  inspiration  and  inerrancy  which  Dr.  Watts  holds  dear. 

But  if  the  facts  pointed  the  other  way,  and  they  drew  conclusions  that 
agree  with  his,  these  students  would  be  neither  less  nor  more  **  higher 
critics'*  than  they  are  at  present. 

II.  The  Higher  Criticism  being  thus  purely  a  science  of  literary 
phenomena,  and  having  as  its  purpose  the  recognition  and  classification 
of  such  phenomena,  it  follows  not  only  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  theo- 
ries of  the  nature  of  Scripture  as  a  Divine  revelation,  but  also  that  the 
methods  which  Dr.  Watts  ascribes  to  it  are  not  its  methods  at  all.  There 
is  no  propriety  in  tossing  it  into  the  same  basket  with  ''  all  modem  criti- 
cism which  denies  the  plenary,  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, " 
or  cataloguing  it  with  **  all  classes  of  anti-verbalists,"  because  it  is  neither 
verbalist  nor  anti-verbalist,  neither  denies  nor  affirms  a  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion ;  nor  is  there  any  more  propriety  in  charging  it  with  assuming  the 
impossibility  of  miracle.  The  possibility  of  miracle  is  a  philosophical  and 
theological  question  with  which  many  gifted  minds  have  dealt  during  the 
last  hundred  years  ;  men  who  pursue  the  Higher  Criticism  may  have  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  it ;  and  if  they  are  men  of  ordinary  intelligence,  probably 
do  have,  but  they  do  not  all  agree  in  their  opinions  ;  and  the  genuineness  of 
their  criticism  is  not  determined  by  the  orthodoxy  of  their  opinions  on  this 
matter,  nor  by  the  opinion  which  one  of  them  may  hold  about  the  opinion 
of  another.  Still  less  has  any  particular  opinion  the  right  to  be  called  that 
of  the  Higher  Criticism. 

ni.  A  similar  line  of  remark  applies  to  Dr.  Watts's  second  charge  : 
'*  It  is  true  of  these  critics  and  of  all  anti- verbalists,  that  instead  of  giving 
a  fair  and  full  exhibition  of  those  passages  in  which  a  full  plenary,  verbal 
inspiration  is  claimed,  they  minimize  the  instances,  reducing  them  to  the 
smallest  possible  dimensions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  sure  to 
seize  upon  and  hold  up  to  the  disparagement  of  the  sacred  text  every  pas- 
sage which  has  even  the  semblance  of  an  incongruity  with  any  other." 
Undoubtedly,  if  any  higher  critic  deals  thus  unequally  with  two  sets  of 
phenomena  that  belong  to  his  science,  his  course  is  reprehensible  ;  but  in 
such  unequal  dealing  he  is  untrue  to  his  science,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  con- 
demn the  science  because  one  of  its  votaries  is  disloyal.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever^ as  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  this  science  to  establish 
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or  controvert  any  theory  of  inspiration  whatever.  How  difficult  it  ia  for 
Dr.  Watts  to  conceive  of  a  biblical  science  that  is  not  controlled  by  a  dog. 
matic  purpose  may  be  seen  from  the  following  classification  which  he  gives 
of  the  biblical  facts  :  '^  The  phenomena  presented  in  the  Bible  may  be 
divided  into  two  cUksses — the  explicit,  didactic  statements  it  makes  regard- 
ing the  question  of  its  inspiration  and  consequent  infallibility  and  inerrancy 
— statements  in  reference  not  only  to  particular  portions  of  its  contents, 
but  statements  of  unlimited  reference,  embracing  its  entire  contents.  Be- 
sides this  class  there  is  another,  consisting  of  apparent  discrepancies,  some 
passages  appearing  to  contradict  others  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact,  and 
passages  which,  it  is  alleged,  conunend  or  conmiand  the  perpetration  of 
immoralities."  Dr.  Watts  probably  would  not  be  willing  to  stand  by  this 
classification  as  exhaustive,  but  it  pUinly  includes  all  that  of  which  he 
supposes  the  higher  critics  to  take  cognizance.  For  he  says  again  :  ''  Hav- 
ing reduced  the  positive  evidence  to  a  minimum,  and  after  rifiing  that 
minimum  of  its  point  and  force,  they  proceed  to  construct  their  theory 
upon  the  basis  of  alleged  discrepancies,  and  whatever  else  may  be  con- 
strued as  inconsistent  with  a  genuine  plenary,  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  text.  Is  this,"  Dr.  Watts  asks,  **  a  scientific  procedure?  Gen- 
uine critical  science,"  he  replies,  **  pursues  a  very  different  course.  It 
begins  with  the  positive  evidence,  and  is  anxiously  careful  to  note  and 
record  and  take  into  account  every  particle  of  that  evidence.  Having  done 
so,  it  is  then  prepared  to  take  up  and  deal  with  objections.''  That  is  to 
say,  for  Dr.  Watts  there  is  no  '*  genuine  critical  science"  of  the  Bible 
except  that  which  proposes  as  its  distinct  aim  the  defence  of  a  dogmatic 
proposition  about  the  Bible,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  known 
without  clearly  understanding  what  the  Bible  itself  says,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  which  as  true  presupposes  the  work  not  only  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism itself,  but  also  of  the  lower  criticism,  of  exegesis  and  of  systematic 
theology.  He  expects  every  branch  of  biblical  science  to  be  apologetic, 
on  the  defensive,  fighting  for  a  preconceived  opinion.  But  it  is  surely  no 
disparagement  of  the  Higher  Criticism  that  it  is  not  exegesis,  or  dogmatics, 
or  apologetics — something  different  from  what  it  is,  and  something  it  never 
claimed  to  be  !  If  it  tried  to  follow  Dr.  Watts's  method,  it  would  make  no 
progress  at  all — it  would  never  get  anywhere.  It  is  not  constructed  for 
any  such  locomotion.  A  fish  is  an  awkward  animal  on  dry  land.  We  do 
not  expect  textual  criticism  to  tell  us  how  the  canon  of  Scripture  was 
formed,  nor  Hebrew  grammar  to  masquerade  in  the  panoply  of  speculative 
theology  ;  neither  can  dogmatics  tell  us  who  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  nor  the 
Higher  Criticism  champion  a  dogmatic  opinion  about  inspiration.  At- 
tempts to  bring  such  things  about  are  sure  to  end  in  disaster — a  disaster 
which  not  only  harms  the  reputation  of  those  who  make  the  attempt,  but 
also  endangers  the  faith  of  those  who  are  misled  by  them. 

IV.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  Dr.  Watts's  third  point,  in  which 
he   handles  the   ''unscientific   h   priori  postulate,"    that    the   'Werbal 
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theory"  is  **  destructive  of  the  freedom  of  the  sacred  writers,"  because 
here  he  takes  Coleridge  as  his  adversary,  and  forgets  the  Higher  Criticism 
altogether.  This  only  brings  out  into  clearer  light  what  has  been  evident 
from  the  beginning,  that  Dr.  Watts  is  not  really  examining  the  Higher 
Criticism  at  all,  and  that  the  title  of  his  paper  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  men  in  prominent  positions  thus  foster  a  confusion  of 
thought  that  cannot  promote  real  science,  but  tends  inevitably  to  indiscrimi- 
nateness  and  rough  epithet-hurling,  in  which  the  delicate  qualities  of  truth, 
which  sometimes  alone  distinguish  it  from  error,  and  which  at  best  so 
often  elude  an  earnest  search,  are  readily  obscured.  Bible  students  who 
seek  to  make  advances  in  knowledge  will  not  be  unwilling  to  meet  Dr. 
Watts  on  his  o^n  ground,  and  contend  for  what  they  regard  as  juster  and 
more  fruitful  views  of  Scripture  ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  confounding 
one  part  of  their  work  with  another,  and  endeavoring  to  force  them  into 
battle  for  a  dogma,  when  they  are  seeking  with  all  the  calmness  of  mind 
and  clearness  of  vision  at  their  command  to  perceive,  register,  and  interpret 
a  particular  set  of  biblical  facts. 

V.  To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  in  a  brief,  positive  form  :  The  Higher 
Criticism  is  Literary  Criticism  as  distinguished  from  Textual  Criticism, 
which  is  the  **  Lower."  It  is  not  biblical  philology,  nor  exegesis,  nor 
biblical  history,  nor  dogmatics,  nor  apologetics,  although  it  has  relations 
with  all  of  these.  It  is  the  science  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the 
biblical  writings  as  works  of  human  authorship.  Its  method  is  that  of 
every  true  science,  the  method  introduced  into  modem  learning  by  Bacon, 
whose  name  Dr.  Watts  takes  boldly  upon  his  lips,  but  of  whose  principle  he 
shows  so  imperfect  an  application  ;  it  does  not  begin  with  a  thesis  which 
it  tries  to  establish  by  the  facts,  but  with  a  candid  study  of  the  facts,  to 
learn  exactly  what  they  are,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  what  they  mean — ^to 
collect  and  classify  them,  and  generalize  from  them  to  those  literary  and 
historical  conclusions  about  the  writings  which  the  facts  justify.  No  doubt 
its  attainment  of  these  ends  is  imperfect.  It  shares  the  limitations  of  all 
human  science.  It  is  fallible,  being  a  mode  of  operation  of  fallible  men. 
But  in  regard  to  considerable  parts  of  the  Bible  it  has  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing definite  conclusions,  which  satisfy  in  their  main  features  an  increas- 
ingly large  number  of  Bible  students.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will  go  on  its  way  learning  more  and  more  fully,  stating  its  results 
more  and  more  precisely,  and  winning  a  wider  and  wider  acceptance.  Of 
the  life  and  beauty  with  which  it  has  invested  the  Bible  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  questioners  there  is  no  room  to  speak. 

Space  may  be  taken  for  a  single  concluding  paragraph.  If  the  ques- 
tions which  the  Higher  Criticism  seeks  to  answer  cannot  be  answered  by 
its  methods,  then  there  is  no  answer  for  them  at  all,  at  least  upon  this 
earth  and  in  our  present  stage  of  existence.  There  is  no  revelation  from 
heaven  which  makes  known  the  matters  with  which  the  Higher  Criticism 
deals  without  the  need  of  scientific  process.     Whatever  may  be  said  to 
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the  contrary,  neither  Christ  nor  His  apostles  have  decided  questions  of 
Old  Testament  composition,  authorship,  and  date  by  utterances  with 
authority,  and  no  one  pretends  that  they  have  done  it  for  the  New. 
What  we  cannot  learn  of  these  things  by  patient  search,  as  the  chemist 
learns  the  elemental  properties,  as  the  geologist  learns  the  history  of 
the  earth's  crust,  as  the  anatomist  learns  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame — that  is  a  sealed  book  to  us.  To  attempt  to  discredit  the  only 
instrument  by  which  our  knowledge  can  here  be  enUrged  is  surely  ill 
advbed  ;  to  call  such  an  attempt  by  the  name  of  a  defence  of  the  faith  is 
surely  pitiable.  If  we  are  afraid  of  the  truth,  let  us  decry  the  Higher 
Criticism — only  we  must  join  with  it  in  one  condemnation  the  Lower  Criti- 
cism, exegesis,  and  every  branch  of  biblical  science.  If  we  really  believe 
in  God,  and  believe  that  whatever  is  true  belongs  to  Him,  and  in  its 
measure  manifests  His  glory,  let  us  rejoice  in  all  these  sciences,  bid  the 
workers  Godspeed,  be  prepared  to  welcome  their  results — and  more  than 
otherwise  if  Uiey  are  fresh  and  new^-else  why  was  the  labor  worth  the 
while  ? — and  give  thanks  that  the  Lord  of  the  Bible  and  of  men  has 
endowed  His  creatures  with  faculties  which  they  can  employ  in  searching 
out  the  hidden  treasures  ;  for  these  treasures  He  has  deposited  in  the  Bible 
as  He  has  the  metals  in  the  earth,  to  be  searched  out  and  brought  to  light, 
that  they  may  enrich  the  life  of  men. 


II.— IMAGO  DEI. 
Bv  THE  Right  Rev.  Robert  Balgarnie,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Auckland. 

If  by  this  title  we  are  to  understand  Scripture  to  mean  that  man  was 
made  ''  in  the  image  and  likeness"  of  the  Trinity,  the  subject  opens  up 
to  us  a  new  and  wide  field  of  thought  and  investigation.  Man  in  that  case 
would  be  the  first  Bible,  the  first  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the  God- 
head, a  book  of  inspired  divinity,  theology.  Divine  philosophy  and  prophecy 
so  deep  and  comprehensive  that  we  have  not  in  six  thousand  years  ex- 
hausted the  depths  of  its  riches  nor  the  fulness  of  its  meaning.  If  God, 
at  man's  creation,  stamped  upon  His  creature  His  own  triune  '^  image  and 
likeness,"  gave  to  him  not  only  moral  resemblance,  but  a  constitution  of 
being  analogous  to  that  of  his  Maker,  then  He  furnished  him  not  only  with 
a  subject  of  study  and  knowledge  of  his  object  of  worship,  but  a  code  of 
ethics  and  duty  plainer  than  the  decalogue  itself.  '*  Whose  is  this  image 
and  superscription  ?"  **  God's  ?"  "  Render,  therefore,  to  Gk)d  the  things 
that  are  God's."  Like  a  slave,  he  has  branded  upon  him  the  stigmata  of 
his  Master,  or,  rather,  like  a  child,  he  bears  the  ''  image  and  likeness"  of 
his  Father. 

It  has  been  said,  I  know  not  with  what  degree  of  truth,  that  man  was 
created  in  God's  moral  image  and  likeness  only,  and  that  that  image  was 
shattered,  defaced,  and  rendered  illegible  by  the  Fall.     It  was  the  gilt,  then. 
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that  was  effaced,  not  the  gold  that  was  changed  ?  It  is  character^  and  not 
'^  body,  soul,  and  spirit"  that  has  been  redeemed  and  is  at  last  to  be 
restored  to  Christ's  image  and  likeness  {  God's  revelation  of  Himself  ap- 
pears to  have  been  withdrawn  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made  f  And  the 
angels  have  been  made  in  Grod's  *'  image  and  likeness/'  seeing  they  retain 
their  holiness  of  character,  although  Christ  took  not  hold  of  their  nature  at 
His  incarnation,  but  took  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  This  does  not 
seem  either  a  lucid  or  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phrase. 

Nor  does  **  dominion  over  the  creatures"  solve  the  diflBculty.  No  doubt 
man  may  be  said  to  be  a  ''  god"  to  the  lower  animals,  and  may  exercise 
over  them  the  power  and  influence  which  the  Creator  exercises  over  us. 
But  man's  power  and  influence  over  the  creatures  is  based  upon  certain 
recognized  qualities  of  mind  and  body  possessed  by  him  ;  he  must  be  seen 
and  heard  and  felt  to  be  feared,  obeyed,  or  loved  ;  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  him,  and  visible  and  intelligible  to  them,  that  asserts  his  superior- 
ity and  vindicates  his  prerogative,  and  compels  them  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy  ;  but  thb  only  throws  us  back  upon  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
those  awe-inspiring  attributes  are,  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  the  image 
consists.  That  it  consisted  in  ^*  a  superior  spiritual  nature**  (Alford, 
Gen.)  is  also  objectionable,  as  such  nature  was  only  subsequently  imparted. 
(See  also  Keil  and  Delitzsch.)     But  of  this  afterward. 

These  theories  of  interpretation  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  idea  of 
the  Divine  formlessness  in  the  conception  of  Grod  as  an  infinite,  invisible, 
and  incomprehensible  spirit,  of  whom  no  image  or  similitude  was  either 
possible  or  conceivable.  '*  No  man  hath  seen  Gk>d  at  any  time."  "  Ye 
have  neither  heard  His  voice  at  anytime  nor  seen  His  shape."  An- 
thropomorphism was  repellent  to  the  Jews  of  the  later  ages,  leading  them 
in  some  cases  to  alter  or  suppress  in  their  translations  of  Scripture  any 
reference  to  Divine  appearances.  See,  e.^.,  the  LXX.  on  Exodus  xxiv.  ll."* 
They  were  slow  and  reluctant  to  apply  the  name  **  Jehovah"  to  the 
Divine  Personage  who  appeared  in  human  shape  to  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  and  perhaps  it  was  this  rather  than  superstitious  reverence  that 
led  them  to  substitute  ''  Adonai"  for  the  '^  Inconmiunicable  Name/'  and 
eventually,  in  their  versions,  to  suppress  the  word  altogether.  One  is 
sorry  to  think  how  deeply  this  foolish  and  mischievous  superstition  of  these 
Hebrews  has  infected  the  fathers  and  reformers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Jehovah  has  not  yet  been  restored  to  our  English  Bible,  nor  is  the  bearer 
of  that  name  in  Old  Testament  Scripture  always  associated  in  our  minds 
with  Christ,  who  from  eternity  was  '*  in  the  form  of  God,"  and  bore  the 
image  of  the  Invisible. 

But  although  this  conception  of  Deity  may  be  true  as  regards  the  Divine 
Essence  and  the  personality  of  the  Father,  it  is  untrue  as  regards  the  Eter- 
nal Son,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  by  whom  the  worlds  were 
made,  and  in  whose  bodily  image  *and  likeness  therefore  man  was  created. 
•  FtofeMor  BobcrtMm  Smttti,  "*  (m  TteU  in  Jewish  Quuch.*' p.  80. 
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It  does  not  seem  to  have  occarred  to  the  authors  of  our  earlier  commenta- 
ries that  when  the  Son  of  God  became  man,  **  by  taking  to  Uimself  a  true 
body  and  a  reasonable  soul/*  He  was  only  making  manifest  through  His 
Incarnation  the  form  He  had  borne  through  the  Old  Testament  ages  and 
His  ''  image  and  likeness"  from  eternity.  It  was  to  reveal  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God,  and  not  to  deify  humanity  that  He  assumed  our  nature. 
And  now  that  He  has  ascended  in  that  nature  all  that  is  and  ever  will  be 
visible,  audible,  approachable,  and  comprehensible  of  Deity,  in  time  or 
eternity,  must  be  realized  in  '*  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  was  an 
error  therefore  to  ignore  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  in  seeking  for 
the  prototype  of  our  godlike  humanity. 

It  may  be  also  that  the  **  Evolution  Theory"  unconsciously  accepted  by 
orthodox  theologians,  and  applied  to  revelation,  although  sternly  rejected 
in  its  application  to  natural  science — such  is  the  irony  of  history — has  not 
been  without  its  influence  with  those  who  have  formulated  our  doctrines 
and  written  our  commentaries.  **  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  known  to  Moses,  much  less  in  those  ages  whose  traditions 
he  has  collected.  It  required  long  ages  to  develop,  and,  in  fact,  was  a 
truth  reserved  for  New  Testament  times.  *  Image  and  likeness, '  therefore, 
was  a  phrase  that  could  not  then  have  been  understood  of  the  Trinity." 
But  (1)  this  development  theory  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  is  not  true  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  was  known,  f.^.,  that  "  ElohitrC*  comprised  **  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  ;"  the  God  whose 
voice  was  heard  in  Eden  ;  whose  form  was  seen  by  the  patriarchs,  and 
whose  glory  was  revealed  to  Moses  ;  besides  Him  whose  face  no  man  could 
see  and  live.  But  (2)  it  is  one  thing  to  give  out  a  text  and  another  thing 
to  unfold  it  in  a  sermon.  It  was  enough  for  God  to  hint  to  our  progeni- 
tors in  Eden  that  the  mystery  of  His  own  being  was  shadowed  forth  in  the 
person  of  the  creature  He  had  formed  in  His  own  **  image  and  likeness" 
to  ensure  the  study  of  a  problem  above  all  others  interesting.  The  mys- 
tery of  the  Godhead  is  a  problem  still.  It  will  be  our  study  throughout 
eternity.  But  the  key  to  the  mystery  then  as  now  will  be  in  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  and  this  text  man  had  from  the  beginning.  * '  That  which 
may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them  ;  for  God  manifested  it  unto 
them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him,  since  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
are  clearly  seen  ;  being  perceived  through  the  things  that  are  made  (even) 
His  everlasting  power  and  divinity"  (Rom.  i.  19-21). 

As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the  subject  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  Fathers.  In  the  interminable  discussions  of  the  early  Church  over  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  effects 
of  the  Sin  Original,  the  elK(M>v  and  ofAotdHfig  were  keenly  and  frequently 
debated.  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  others  were  at  one  as 
to  the  trichotomy  of  man's  nature,  and  its  resemblance  to  Christ,  although 
they  differed  upon  certain  minor  points.     Thus  Irenseus  says  :♦  **  When 

•  "  Iren.,"  i  lU.,  c  » ;  "  Neander"  (History),  toI.  It,  p.  8S4. 
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the  Logos  became  man.  ...  He  revealed  that  image  by  becoming  Him- 
self that  which  was  His  image  ;  and  He  exhibited  the  likeness  of  man  to 
God  by  mftlriTig  man  like  to  God."  Tertullian  also  :  **  Et  fecit  hominem 
Deus,  id  utique  quod  finxit,  ad  imaginem  Dei  fecit  ilium,  scilicet  Christi" 
(**  De  Res.  Carnis,"  c.  6).  The  prevalent  idea  in  those  patristic  times  was 
that  man  had  been  created  in  the  image  of  the  Logos. 

The  Reformers  set  aside  the  distinction  between  **  image"  and  **  like- 
ness," and  held  that  the  resemblance  lay  in  man's  spiritual  or  higher 
nature.  Thus  Calvin  :  **  Quamvis  enim  in  homine  extemo  refulgeat  Dei 
gloria,  propriam  tamen  imaginis  sedem  in  anim&  esse  dubium  non 
est.  .  .  .  Modo  fixum  illud  maneat,  imaginem  Dei,  quse  in  his  extemis 
notis  conspicitur  vel  emicat,  spiritualem  esse."  In  reply  to  Osiander,  who 
had  said  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  had  placed  the  Divine 
image  in  man,  he  asks,  with  some  air  of  triumph  :  ' '  Sed  ubi  reperiet 
Christum  Spiritus  esse  imaginem  ?"  ♦ 

TMs,  then,  m^y  be  considered  as  the  modem  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  ''  image  and  likeness  of  God.^f  No  doubt  it  contains  a  modicum 
of  truth.  The  Divine  and  eternal  purpose  unquestionably  was  to  raise 
man  in  Christ,  and  through  the  work  of  the  Spirit  into  spiritual  re- 
semblance to  his  Maker,  to  make  him  a  '^  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature" 
(2  Pet.  i.  4),  and  to  bring  him  at  last  into  His  eternal  kingdom  and  glory. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  first  Adam  was  in  this  sense 
created  in  this  image  and  likeness  of  God  ;  for  that  is  surely  what  the 
Bible  means  :  ''  In  the  image  of  God  created  He  him  ;  male  and  female 
created  He  them."  The  first  man  could  not  have  fallen  from  his  spiritual 
standing  in  Christ.  Nor  has  Adam  ever  been  the  representative  of  the 
spiritual  man ;  He  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  federal  head  of  our 
natural  manhood,  in  whom  as  natural  men  we  have  all  died.  In  this 
respect  he  represented  not  only  the  Adamite,  but  the  Pre- Adamite  races, 
supposing  such  races  to  have  existed  ;  natural  manhood  for  all  races  and 
all  ages  being  in  its  trial  in  him.  The  spiritual  nature  and  new  life  he 
received  after  the  Fall,  as  we  receive  it,  through  believing  union  with  the 
Woman's  Seed,  the  Second  Adam,  the  Eternal  Son,  and  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  no  valid  reason,  therefore,  why  we  should  not  fall  back  on  the 
simple  and  natural  hypothesis  that  man,  in  the  constitution  of  his  being, 
was  created  in  the  **  image  and  likeness"  of  the  Trinity.  There  is  a 
trinity  in  humanity.  In  the  lowest  organisms  there  is  life  ;  in  the  higher 
orders  there  is  life  and  intelligence  ;  but  in  man  there  is  a  triune  complete- 
ness that  distinguishes  him  from  the  entire  brute  creation,  and  stamps  his 
dignity  as  supreme.  But  there,  is  more  than  this  ;  for  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  that  are  merely  temporary  attributes  of  clay  in  brute  existences, 
are  actual  hypostases  in  the  human  family,  with  distinct  consciousnesses  and 
capability  of  existence,  while  separate  from  the  outward  body  and  immor- 
*  "*  Insf  L  c,  zv :  8.  t  Vide  Hagenbach,  Neander,  Keil  and  Delitsach,  etc 
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tal  in  their  natare.  In  saying  this,  I  am  assumbg,  of  coarse,  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  although  the  facts  may  otherwise  be  made  credible.* 
The  soul  is  not  merely  life  in  man,  that  may  or  may  not  be  combined  with 
intelligence,  as  in  the  vegetable  and  lowest  organisms  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, but  conscious,  intelligent  being,  with  many  attributes,  with  a  subsist 
ence  of  its  own,  and  a  destiny  beyond  the  grave.  What  it  is  in  essence 
we  cannot  tell.  It  defies  definition  and  discovery  ;  it  baffles  analysis  and 
comprehension  ;  it  hides  itself  behind  the  veil  of  the  flesh  ;  silent,  change- 
less, unapproachable,  shrouded  in  mystery  impenetrable,  yet  ever  asserting 
its  existence,  its  all-pervading  energy  and  wiU.  Yet  this  Life  in  us, 
although  baffling  every  attempt  to  apprehend  its  nature,  is  unspeakably 
sacred  and  precious  to  us.  Its  presence  gives  light  and  love  and  enjoy- 
ment. Its  withdrawal  is  death.  *'  What  will  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 
his  life  f  And  if  we  turn  from  the  thought  of  life  to  contemplate  the 
soul's  attributes,  its  faculties  of  perception,  its  capacities  for  knowing, 
remembering  and  willing,  we  are  still  more  deeply  impressed  with  its  god- 
like nature.  It  is  not  omniscient,  yet  it  takes  cognizance  of  worlds  millions 
of  miles  distant,  computes  their  weight  and  magnitude,  and  foretells  their 
revolutions.  It  masters  the  history  of  our  own  little  world,  exploring  the 
past,  summarizing  the  present,  and  venturing  even  to  forecast  the  future. 
It  is  not  omnipresent,  yet  in  thought  it  roams  the  universe,  mounting  even 
with  daring  wing  to  the  throne  of  light  itself.  Neither  is  it  omnipotent,  and 
yet  its  power  for  good  or  evil,  as  compared  with  other  creatures,  is  vast 
and  transcendent ;  it  levels  mountains,  braves  the  ocean  tempests,  chains 
the  lightning,  and  has  all  things  on  earth  under  foot.  The  will  is  free. 
**  We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  !" 

Does  not  this  part  of  our  nature,  then — the  soul — bear  the  impress  of 
the  invisible  and  incomprehensible  Father^  the  First  Person  of  the  glorious 
Trinity  ?  As  the  frailest  flower  may  carry  the  image  of  the  sun,  the 
human  soul  within  us,  with  its  transcendent  faculties,  may  be  intended  to 
reflect  the  image  of  the  great  Source  of  Life,  '*  the  King,  eternal,  immor- 
tal, invisible,  the  all-wise  God."  How  else  can  we  think  of  Him  ?  There 
is  no  other  analogy  furnished  us  in  nature  that  can  help  us  to  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  Invisible  Life  and  Divine  Fatherhood.  It  is  through  the 
consciousness  of  an  indwelling  nepheshy  tf^vxfjf  anima,  that  we  are  led  to 
the  primal  source  of  life  : 

"  There  lives  and  works  a  Soul  in  all  things  ; 
And  that  Soulis  God." 

Anthropomorphism  has  its  opponents  as  well  as  its  defenders.  That 
which  was  visible,  audible,  comprehensible,  and  approachable  in  Deity, 
being  from  eternity  **  in  the  form  of  God,"  has  been  called  the  Ooetemal 
Son.  Heaven  may  have  been  peopled  from  unreckonable  adona  by  the  spirits 
of  other  worlds  than  ours  ;  and  angelic  races  may  have  worshipped  before 

*  *'  Phjilaa  Theory  of  Another  Life**  (Ibmc  Tftylor). 
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the  throne  before  any  world  existed  ;  but  however  far  back  we  may  carry 
oar  thoughts  there  was  ever  that  **  Form  of  God"  in  the  centre  of  the 
silent  Infinitude — **  The  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  Goi" 

Was  that  form  also  a  Divine  hypostasis  and  the  '^  Image  of  the  Invisi- 
ble God"  anthropomorphic  ?  It  has  ever  been  so.  Throughout  the  Old 
Testament  ages  '*  Jehovah,"  the  Coetemal  Son  as  seen  by  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  appeared  in  human  shape.  As  He  ascended  also  in  our  human- 
ity, it  is  only  natural  to  conclude  that  He  stiU  bears  our  image  and  likeness. 
When  He  comes  again,  it  is  promised  that ''  we  shall  be  like  Him  ;"  and 
our  hope  of  happiness  for  eternity  is  that  we  shall  be  with  Him  where  He 
is,  and  see  Him  face  to  face.  There  is  the  strongest  reason,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  He  existed  in  that  Form  from  all  eternity. 

But  even  if  this  be  held  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture,  the  fact 
remains  that  man,  in  his  outward  bodily  form,  was  created  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  the  visible  Jehovah.  The  external  manifestation  of  an  indwelling 
soul  was  part  at  least  of  that  resemblance.  We  may  go  further  and  say  it 
was  an  essential  part,  for  without  it  in  both  we  should  not  only  have  been 
unable  to  realize  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  but  to  attain  to  any  conception 
of  God  at  all.  Some  conception  on  our  part  of  the  Form  of  Deity  seems 
essential  to  intelligent  worship.  Thus  Dr.  Martineau  tells  us*  that  Unita- 
rians, who  profess  to  worship  the  Father  only,  in  reality  worship  the  Co- 
etemal Son.  He  is  the  **  manifested  phase**  of  Deity.  **  Tlu  Father  is 
absent  from  the  Unitarian  Creed.**  But  if  Form  be  essential  to  an  intelli- 
gent conception  and  rational  worship  of  Grod,  why  sLould  we  suppose  that 
He  would  suggest  to  us  by  His  appearances  in  human  shape  an  anthropo- 
morphic idea,  if  men  were  not  made  in  His  image  and  likeness  ?  We  can- 
not suppose  that  the  pre- incarnate  Son  was  different  in  form  from  our 
incarnate  Lord.  This  would  be  to  suggest  that  the  Alpha  was  not  the 
Om^^,  or  that  Man  had  given  shape  to  Deity.  We  are  driven,  then,  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  Form  of  Grod  from  all  eternity  in  which  the 
unity  of  the  Cknlhead  was  embodied,  and  that  man  was  created  in  the 
'^  image  and  likeness"  of  that  Form  Divine. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  considered  man's  resemblance  to  the  Trinity  in 
his  possession  of  a  rational  spirit.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  the 
distinction  between  V^v^  and  irv^fia.  **  The  human  spirit  is  not  a  mere 
part  of  nature,  to  be  flung  in  among  the  fabricated  objects  of  the  physical 
world,  and  dealt  with  by  the  common  Providence  that  manages  cosmical 
affairs  and  engages  itself  to  inexorable  laws.  We  are  persuaded  of  some- 
thing diviner  within  us  than  this — akin  in  freedom,  in  power,  in  love  to  the 
Supreme  Mind  Himself.  In  virtue  of  this  prerogative,  we  have  to  be  other- 
wise provided  for,  in  our  highest  life,  than  the  mere  products  of  creative 
order  ;  we  need  not  control  simply  to  be  imposed  and  obeyed,  but  litfin^ 
communion — ^like  with  like,  spirit  with  spirit.  To  open  this  commun- 
ion ...  is  the  function  ...  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  f 
*  **  A  Waj  oat  of  the  TrlnitarUn  ControYeny.**      t  Dr.  Mmtlnfliwi  (BMays,  Beviewi,  etc.,  rul.  11.). 
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Hero,  in  this  part  of  our  threefold  nature,  lies  the  groundwork  for  the 
common  theory  of  spiritual  resemblance.  This  is  the  domain  of  character, 
the  realm  of  holiness,  the  province  of  '*  a  rtasonahle  service.**  Here^  too, 
is  *^  dominion  over  the  creatures."  For  it  is  through  the  rational  spirit 
that  man  exhibits  the  image  and  likeness  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  in  its  quick- 
ening, converting,  conquering,  assimilating  power  over  other  spirits.  It 
is  not  in  man's  healthy  vitality,  nor  the  strength  of  his  arm,  not  by  soul 
or  body  that  he  subjugates  other  men  and  brings  them  into  conformity  with 
himself,  but  in  virtue  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  powers  and  force  of 
character  that  he  plays  the  conqueror,  and  shows  himself  a  God  to  others. 
The  common  theory  is  true,  although  it  is  only  one  third  of  the  truth. 

The  Trinity,  then,  is  the  prototjrpe  after  which  man  was  created.  Our 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  were  moulded  at  first  after  a  Divine  pattern.  We 
still  bear  the  lineaments  of  a  Triune  Fatherhood.  And  although  sin  has 
defaced,  and  disease  has  marred,  and  death  has  broken  up  the  image  and 
likeness,  yet  body,  soul,  and  spirit  have  been  redeemed,  and  will  rise 
at  last  in  perfect  likeness  to  their  Redeemer,  and  through  Him  and  by  the 
Spirit's  power  will  attain  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  His  perfect  man- 
hood in  the  paradise  above.     '*  We  shall  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.'' 

It  has  been  asked  by  secularist  writers — Colonel  Ingersoll  among  others  : 
**  Why  the  Almighty — supposing  such  a  Being  to  exist— does  not  reveal 
Himself  to  His  creatures,  and  so  put  an  end  once  and  forever  to  all  doubt 
and  speculation  respecting  His  personality  ?"  To  our  reply  that  the  Son 
has  revealed  Him,  and  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  His  revelation,  it  is  asked 
again  :  Why  should  such  communications  have  been  confined  to  the  He- 
brews ?  But  if  in  our  Lord's  words  man  himself  is  a  god,  bearing  the 
impress  of  God's  image  and  likeness,  and  revealing  His  nature,  attributes, 
and  character  in  the  constitution  of  his  being,  having  the  witness  in  him- 
self, these  questions  are  answered.  Even  pre- Adamite  man,  if  we  may  for 
the  sake  of  argument  assume  his  existence,  and  all  races  of  men,  whether 
Jews  or  Greeks,  have  had  a  Bible  in  themselves  in  which  was  written  with 
Divine  finger,  without  error  or  ambiguity,  a  complete  revelation  of  the 
Deity  ;  a  Book  so  plain  and  decipherable  that  even  runners  might  read  it ; 
teaching  him  not  only  his  duty  to  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  but  to 
God,  whom  he  could  not  see.  **  He  hath  never  left  Himself  without  a 
witness." 


III.— THE  TEMPER  OF  ABELARD. 

Bt  Professor  Jkssb  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

The  legacy  of  **hard  questions"  which  Abelard  has  left  to  posterity 
may  well  remind  one  of  the  famous  budget  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
brought  to  Solomon  to  "  prove"  him.  As  if  with  ominous  significance 
his  very  name  has  ramified  into  a  kind  of  orthographic  labyrinth.     The 
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inquirer  most  thread  his  way  to  certainty  among  discordant  authorities, 
through  such  tangled  paths  as  are  suggested  by  Abaelard,  Abaillard,  Abaio- 
lard,  Abaulard^  Abulart,  Abaalarz,  and  Baiolard — not  to  notice  minor 
eccentricities  of  form. 

If,  beyond  this,  he  ask  the  biographers  and  critics  to  illuminate  the  man 
himself  so  that  he  may  come  into  clear  outline  and  right  perspective,  he 
will  be  met  by  a  play  of  cross-Tights  and  dancing  shadows  thoroughly  be- 
wildering. *'  Few  ancient  writers,"  says  Migne,  in  his  **  Patrology,"  *  *  have 
furnished  more  material  for  satire  and  for  apology  than  the  famous  Abelard. 
The  unfriendly  critics  of  his  writings  represent  him  as  a  headlong  philoso- 
pher, who  would  sacrifice  the  majestic  simplicity  of  our  doctrines  to  the 
subtleties  of  a  false  dialectic.  His  defenders  pretend,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  sustained  by  the  canons  of  a  sound  logic,  he  introduced  order  and 
method  into  theology  ;  that  he  clarified  its  principles  and  measured  its 
depths  with  a  precision  which  the  insight  of  his  foes  did  not  enable  them 
to  attain." 

The  acute  Anglican  critic  Maurice,  in  his  **  Mediaeval  Philosophy," 
represents  the  history  of  Abelard  as  having  been  ''  disguised  by  French 
and  English  sentimentalists  ;  scarcely  less,  perhaps,  by  Churchmen,  who 
have  denounced  Abelard  as  a  heretic  ;  by  philosophers,  who  have  exalted 
him  into  a  hero  ;  by  critics  incapable  of  looking  beyond  the  habits  of  their 
own  age,  who  have  questioned  the  traditions  respecting  the  power  of  his 
intellect."  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  regard  the  history  in  question  as  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  and  philosophical  loadstone,  by  his  instinctively  assumed 
attitude  toward  which  the  partisan  aflSnities  of  any  particular  writer  may 
be  at  once  detected. 

He  confidently  assumes  that  it  will  be  "  our  own  fault  if  we  are  misled 
by  any  of  these  partial  guides  ;"  since  we  can  not  only  readily  see  their 
bias  and  its  causes,  but  because  we  have  abundant  original  testimony, 
including  the  autobiography  of  Abelard  himself,  his  voluminous  cor- 
respondence with  Heloise,  the  theological  and  other  treatises  which  led  to 
his  prosecution,  and  the  records  of  the  councils  and  letters  of  the  theologians 
by  whom  he  was  condemned.  **  There  are  few  histories,"  he  remarks, 
**  of  which  we  possess  so  much  accurate  information  as  this." 

These  suggestions  seem  sagacious  and  plausible.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  nearly  every  thinker  is  held  in  the  leash  of  some  partisan 
law  of  gravitation,  by  which  the  lines  of  judgment  are  insensibly  deflected 
toward  the  centre  of  his  own  particular  globe.  If  only  the  writer  could  be 
located  among  **  sentimentalists,"  **  Churchmen,"  **  philosophers,"  or 
**  critics,"  and  the  normal  angle  of  variation  of  his  particular  class  be  de- 
termined, it  would  seem  not  to  be  hard  to  make  out  his  ''  personal  equa- 
tion," and  by  proper  mathematical  computation  and  allowance  restore 
from  his  statements  the  perpendicular  truth.  It  does  seem  inexcusable, 
moreover,  to  rely  upon  secondary  information  where  there  is  such  abun- 
dance of  primary  ;  and  surely  the  most  fanatical  seeker  of  ^'  original 
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sources''    could   demand    little    mora    authoritatiye   than    ara    here    at 
hand. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  haven  of  certainty  is  not  so  near  at  hand  as  is 
thus  implied.  The  conmicntators  refose,  on  trial,  to  disclose  any  snch 
uniformity  of  class  bias  ;  and  the  original  documents,  which  are  represented 
as  being  explicit  and  conclusive,  have  actually  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
equally  competent  judges  diametrically  opposite  impressions. 

Ignoring  the  '*  sentimentalists"  as  too  vaguely  described  to  be  confi- 
dently identified,  let  us  ask  whether  **  Churchmen"  agree  in  **  denouncing 
Abelard  as  a  heretic. "  It  should  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Pope  never  exconununicated  Abelard  as  a  heretic,  although  he  con- 
demned his  teachings  and  methods  as  heretical  ;  and  that  Peter  the  Ven- 
erable, the  amiable  Abbot  of  Clugny,  under  whose  care  he  died,  not  only 
furnished,  at  the  request  of  Heloise,  a  formal  certificate  of  blamelessness 
to  be  affixed  to  his  grave,  but  did  all  he  could  to  canonize  him,  by  declar- 
ing him  a  man  ^*  ever  to  be  named  with  honor,  the  servant  of  Christ,  and 
Christ's  philosopher." 

Mabillon  declared  himself  '*  unwilling  to  count  Abelard  a  heretic,"  hold- 
ing only  that  he  had  '*  erred  in  some  particulars,  which  he  himself  ad- 
mitted." Even  this  mild  judgment  is  regarded  by  Bemhard  Pez  as 
*  *  too  severe. ' '  Migne,  to  be  sure,  pronounces  a  somewhat  bitter  judgment ; 
and  under  cireumstances  that  amusingly  hint  the  subtlety  of  that  swing  of 
tendency  by  which  one  is  precipitated  even  into  a  clearly  foreseen  gulf. 
Migne  cautions  himself,  once  and  again,  against  the  partiality  which  has 
befallen  his  predecessors,  and  resolves  to  reach  the  sober  truth  by  the 
**  light  of  an  equitable  criticism."  Having  reached  what  he  reckons  clear 
vision  in  this  **  white  light,"  he  sums  up  as  follows  :  '*  If,  without  regard 
to  truth,  we  had  resolved  to  portray  an  absolute  paragon  of  literature, 
nothing  would  better  serve  this  end  than  the  epitomized  account  of  his 
talents,  with  which  Gervaise  concludes  the  history  of  his  life."  "That 
man,"  he  says,  "  without  equal,  was  grammarian,  orator,  poet,  musician, 
philosopher,  theologian,  mathematician,  jurisconsult.  He  played  upon 
instruments,  knew  five  or  six  languages,  and  was  ignorant  of  nothing  in 
history,  sacred  or  profane.  What  age  has  produced  a  man  who  knew  so 
many  things?"  Mindful  of  his  duty  to  "truth,"  Migne  now  resolutely 
pronounces  this  supposed  **  paragon"  to  have  been  **  nothing  better  than 
an  arrogant  sophist,  a  bad  reasoner,  an  indifferent  poet,  an  ineffective 
orator,  a  superficial  scholar,  and  a  disowned  theologian."  Now  the  notice- 
able thing  is  that  Gervaise  and  Migne  were  both  **  Churehmen."  There  is 
a  further  hint  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Cardinal  Newman.  Ho 
does  not  see  how  to  deny  that  the  method  of  Abelard  was  at  least  incipi- 
ently  scholastic  ;  and  scholasticism  has  become  the  recognized  method  of 
Rome.  He  finds  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  resort  to  skilful  word  balanc- 
ing, while  practically  reversing  the  papal  judgment.  That  judgment  had 
condenmed  the  method,  but  failed  to  excommunicate  the  man.     But  that 
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method  was  scholastic  ;  how  could  it  then  have  been  condemned  ?  Easily 
explained  :  the  method  itself  was  not  wrong,  bat  he  was  wrong  in  intro- 
ducing it,  for  he  did  it  too  soon.  There  isthns  '^  no  difScultj  in  condemn- 
ing the  author  while  we  honor  his  work." 

Enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  *'*'  Churchmen'*  are  by  no  means 
uniform  in  class-bias  against  Abelard.  How  is  it  as  to  ''  philosophers"  ? 
Cousin  thinks  him  entitled  to  high  honor  for  founding  scholasticism,  and 
Descartes  to  still  higher,  curiously  enough,  for  destroying  it.  But  Ueber* 
weg  denies  that  he  did  found  scholasticism,  and  so  does  Maurice  ;  while 
Milman  affirms  that  he  distinctly  anticipated  Descartes,  which  would  make 
him  essentially  an  anti-scholastic. 

As  to  ''  critics,"  some  who  are  quite  ''  capable  of  looking  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  age' '  hesitate  as  to  the  intellectual  pre-eminence  of 
Abelard.  Archbishop  Trench,  for  instance,  thinks  he  **  owes  his  reputa- 
tion largely  to  his  misfortunes,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  these  a  woman  of 
far  nobler  type  of  character  than  his  own  was  entangled."  Townsend,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  "  Great  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  ventures 
the  opinion  that  '*  the  sentimental  interest  thus  stirred  has  interfered  with 
the  fame  of  Abelard  as  a  philosopher,  for  he  was  the  brightest  luminary  of 
the  twelfth  century."  Poole  also,  a  far  weightier  authority,  in  his  **  Illus- 
trations of  Medieeval  Thought,"  is  confident  that  '^  Abailard's  permanent 
reputation  was  founded  on  his  dialectical  eminence."  He  insists  that  he 
was  *'  the  commanding  figure  in  the  intellectual  history  of  his  age,"  ''  Cui 
soli  patuit  scibile  quidquid  erat." 

Plainly,  then,  the  suspicion  of  class-bias  in  a  predetermined  direction 
affords  no  reliable  clue  to  exit  from  the  labyrinth.  **  Quot  homines  tot 
sententiffi."     Let  us  turn  to  the  *'^  original  sources." 

There  certainly  seems  great  promise  here,  as  before  noted.  For  what 
more  could  be  asked,  as  a  basis  of  unquestioning  confidence,  than  such  a 
spontaneous  and  unreserved  outflow  of  a  troubled  soul,  pouring  its  deepest 
experiences  into  the  ear  of  friendship,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  **  Historia 
Calamitatum, "  supplemented  as  it  is  by  the  voluminous  correspondence 
with  Heloise,  which  is  not  so  much  a  chronicle  of  experiences  as  a  fos- 
silized exhibition  of  them.  But  even  here  we  are  warned  that  the  footing 
is  treacherous.  There  is  either  astigmatism  in  the  judges  who  have  pro- 
nounced on  it,  or  the  lines  of  the  picture  are  awry. 

The  story  of  Abelard,  on  its  face,  seems  to  be  candid,  artless,  minute, 
conclusive.  And  so  Mr.  Maurice  regards  it,  accepting  it  as  an  ' '  unvar- 
nished tale."  Milman  also,  and  Robertson,  in  their  **  Church  Histories," 
^ve  it  like  literal  credence  :  the  one  concluding,  accordingly,  that  Abelard 
**  deliberately  planned"  the  ruin  of  Heloise,  there  being  **  nothing  chival- 
rous or  reverential  in  his  love  ;"  the  other,  citing  in  proof  of  a  like  impres- 
sion, the  words  of  Abelard  as  to  the  committal  of  Heloise  to  his  care,  *'  I 
was  no  less  astonished  than  if  he  were  to  entrust  a  tender  lamb  to  a  f  am* 
ished  wolf." 
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But  to  Mr.  J.  Cotter  Morison,  who  refers  to  it  in  his  "  Life  of  St. 
Bernard,"  it  seems  utterly  unfair  to  accept  the  words  of  the  autobiography 
in  their  natural  sense.  For  they  *'  are  not  the  reluctant  admissions  of  a 
depraved  man,  but  the  exaggerated  self -accusations  of  a  broken-hearted 
one."  It  would  be  as  unfair  to  make  them  the  basis  of  biography,  he 
urges,  as  to  use  the  **  Grace  Abounding"  of  Bunyan  or  the  **  Confessions" 
of  Augustine  for  a  like  purpose.  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  again, 
argues  to  the  same  effect.  *'  Abaihird  himself,"  he  says,  *'  our  sole  in- 
formant of  the  particulars  of  hb  love  for  Heloissa,  was  a  man  whose  self- 
reliance,  as  we  have  said,  required  that  every  act  of  his  should  seem  to  be 
a  skilfully  devised  link  in  a  chain  of  consistent  policy  ;  he  almost  writes  as 
if  he  meant  to  persuade  us  that  from  the  outset  he  deliberately  planned  his 
mistresses  ruin.  To  those  who  read  his  words  with  a  deeper  perception  of 
his  character,  and  much  more  to  those  who  go  on  to  the  lifelong  cor- 
respondence and  the  lifelong  interdependence  of  Abailard  and  Heloissa, 
such  an  explanation  will  appear  not  merely  inadequate  but  incredible. 
Abailard's  account,  written,  moreover,  under  the  oppression  of  enduring 
remorse,  is  too  highly  colored  by  mixed  feelings  to  be  taken  as  it  stands  ; 
his  interpretation  of  his  error  or  his  guilt  is  misleading.  In  the  words  of 
his  wisest  biographer  [Remusat],  '  he  deceives  himself  ;  a  noble  and  secret 
instinct  bade  him  love  her  who  had  no  equal ; '  and  the  same  instinct  kept 
the  two  in  spiritual  union,  however  far  apart  their  lives  might  be,  until 
the  end." 

But  even  the  **  lifelong  correspondence,"  to  which  Poole  here  refers,  as 
supplying  palpable  and  indisputable  proof  of  the  depth  and  genuineness 
of  the  love  of  Abelard,  and  which  Tennemann  calls  a  **  glorious  monument 
of  romantic  love,"  is  far  from  receiving  a  uniform  interpretation  in  that 
sense.  It  begins  to  be  manifest  that  promptness  of  judgment  is  not 
always  furthered  by  increase  of  testimony.  Quality  is  of  more  import  than 
quantity.  '*  Ponderantur,  non  numerantur,"  as  used  to  be  said  of  the 
portly  old  Dutch  witnesses.  AVhile  there  is  uniform  recognition  of  the 
exquisite  tenderness  and  tenacity  of  the  affection  of  Heloise,  as  there  dis- 
closed, the  responses  of  Abelard  have  seemed  to  many  **  cold  and  color- 
less," **  measured  and  methodical,"  or  even  indicative  of  a  nature  **  cold 
and  harsh." 

In  support  of  either  of  these  discordant  interpretations,  the  candid  in- 
quirer will  discover  that  plausible  suggestions  can  be  urged.  The  sympa- 
thetic interpreter  will  naturally  emphasize  the  pathetic  allusions  of  Abelard 
to  their  common  misfortunes,  which  have  bound  them  into  a  common 
destiny  ;  the  remorseful  reference  to  his  own  share  in  the  past  ;  the  solicit- 
ous care  he  shows  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  Heloise,  and  the  willing 
lending  of  his  genius  to  her  in  the  preparation  of  formularies  for  her  use  ; 
the  lack  of  expressions  of  personal  endearment  being  due  to  the  monastic 
sense  of  propriety  which  forbade  such  carnal  utterances  from  a  "  ghostly 
father"  to  one  also  **  dead  to  the  world.'  *     But  the  more  phlegmatic  reader 
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will  notice,  in  the  letters  of  Heloise,  the  thoroughly  human  cry  of  a  sensi- 
tive heart  for  recognition  by  some  word  of  gentle  sjrmpathy — a  cry  uttered 
often  and  piteously^  but  in  vain,  stifling  itself  at  last  through  heroic 
self-devotion  into  a  sob  and  then  into  silence.  He  will  be  reminded,  by  the 
allusions  of  Heloise,  of  the  absolute  self -surrender  which  has  withheld  noth- 
ing from  him,  and  of  the  long  neglect  and  withholding  of  confidence  which 
have  requited  it.  He  wiU  question  the  genuineness  of  that  monastic  deli- 
cacy which  can  appeal  so  humanly  for  sympathy  in  its  own  behalf,  but  can 
so  inhumanly  withhold  like  sympathy  from  one  to  whom  it  owes  so  much. 

Turning  to  the  autobiography,  like  natural  reasons  for  divergent  impres- 
sion are  readily  discoverable. .  For  on  the  one  side  the  circumstances  are 
genuinely  pathetic  in  themselves  ;  there  is  an  impressive  air  of  ingenuous- 
ness in  the  telling,  and  the  intensity  of  self -denunciation  does  fairly  suggest 
exaggeration  through  over-sensitiveness.  But,  again,  the  prosaic  reader 
will  be  apt  to  brush  aside  sentiment  with  the  remark  that  the  story  pro- 
fesses not  to  be  a  confession  of  wrong-doing,  but  a  ''  story  of  misfor- 
tunes," displaying  abundance  of  shame  and  resentment,  but  no  contrition  ; 
the  writer  being  forward  to  call  himself  a  **  fool,"  but  never  a  villain. 

When  astronomers  find  the  heavenly  bodies  unaccountably  falling  into 
eccentricity  of  movement,  they  suspect,  and  begin  to  seek  for,  some  hitherto 
unrecognized  disturbing  cause.  The  like  suspicion  and  the  like  search 
seem  naturally  suggested  in  case  of  curious  critical  aberrations  such  as  are 
here  disclosed.  If  such  a  clue  can  be  discovered,  our  recapitulation  of  con. 
tradictions  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Perhaps  the  very  contradictions 
may  be  as  instructive  as  concurrence  would  have  been.  More  than  once 
the  old  proverb  has  fulfilled  itself  :  '*  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat, 
and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness." 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  circumstance  that  the  most 
heartily  sjrmpathetic  of  the  interpreters  of  Abelard  are  precisely  those  who 
most  earnestly  protest  against  literal  acceptance  of  his  words.  It  appears 
paradoxical  that  the  very  men  who  believe  most  in  him  should  believe  least 
in  his  account  of  himself.  Yet  it  may  not  be  an  inexplicable  nor  indefensi- 
ble attitude  ;  for  it  may  reasonably  be  maintained  that  with  increasing 
richness  and  complexity  of  nature  the  man  becomes  less  capable  of  report- 
ing himself  or  being  reported  in  human  speech.  For  words  cannot  be 
safely  gauged  and  passed  by  mathematic  computation,  like  cord-wood  or 
cotton  cloth.  like  all  representative  currency,  they  are  liable  to  shrink 
and  swell  in  value,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  They  are  invested 
with  an  atmosphere  of  personality,  of  which  they  are  the  creatures  and  ex- 
pression. Like  clouds,  therefore,  which  take  on  perpetual  and  subtle 
change  of  form  and  hue,  and  sometimes  move,  above  and  below,  in  opposite 
courses,  the  more  grotesque  and  inexplicable  their  transitions  become  the 
more  clearly  do  they  hint  of  the  intricacy  of  the  occult  aerial  forces  behind 
them. 

If  the  getmine  words  and  the  undisputed  circumstances  of  the  life  of 
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Abelard  be  taken  as  thos  indicative  of  the  personal  atmosphere  of  the  man, 
it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  one,  rich  in 
elemental  forces,  breezy,  electric,  and  capable  of  high  temperature.  But 
these  forces  were  as  ill-adjasted  as  they  were  tremendous  ;  so  that  the  sky 
was  restless,  tempestuoos,  explosive.  It  cannot  be  fairly  doubted  that  he 
was  a  man  of  large  contents— mental,  passional,  volitional—nor  that  these 
failed  to  be,  in  scripture  phrase,  '*  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted.'' 
The  Damascus  blade  could  take  an  edge  keen  enough  to  cut  the  floating 
game,  and  yet  could  bend  upon  itself  until  point  touched  hilt.  The  hard- 
ness that  permitted  the  one  and  the  toughness  that  endured  the  other 
were  not  in  the  original  metal,  but  due  to  the  exquisite  art  of  the  metal- 
man.  By  the  dexterous  balancing  of  fire  against  water  he  had  learned  how 
to  work  in  the  blade  that  still  more  dexterous  baUncing  of  hardness  against 
toughness  which  is  known  as  *'  temper,"  on  the  exactitude  of  which  the 
exceUence  of  his  work  depended. 

Unhappily,  fire  and  water  seem  to  have  played,  unharnessed  and  untamed, 
upon  the  crude  elements  in  Abelard.  For  lack  of  some  Damascus  metal- 
man,  the  forging  went  awry.  Rarely  has  keener  falchion  flashed  in 
dialectic  tournament  than  that  which  cut  down  so  many  mighty  men  and 
won  so  loud  plaudits  from  the  multitude  in  the  famous  University  of 
Paris.  But  the  combats  were  relatively  fruitless,  and  the  victory  was 
insecure.  Hardness  without  complementary  elasticity  brings  britUeness. 
The  very  keenness  of  edge  which  brings  present  victory  must  be  bought  at 
the  cost  of  thinness  and  consequent  frailty  of  the  weapon.  So  it  befell 
Abelard.  He  flashed  and  broke.  Like  many  another,  he  had  ''  won 
heights  which  he  was  not  competent  to  keep.*' 

If  it  be  true  that  the  temper  of  Abelard  was  thus  imperfect,  if  the  inoo* 
herencies,  the  fickleness,  the  self -stultifications  of  his  career,  are  to  be  thus 
accounted  for,  then  the  contradictions  of  the  critics  are  not  hard  to  com- 
prehend ;  they  are  but  magnified  reports  of  elemental  contradictions  in  the 
man  himself.  Abundant  phenomena,  supplied  by  the  records,  strongly 
indicate  that  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Abelard  are  due  to  such  a  lack  of  health- 
ful balance  and  interplay  of  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral  powers. 

Most  conspicuous  in  his  relations  with  Heloise  are  the  indications  of  a 
curious  walling  apart  of  intellect  and  passion.  In  the  first  outburst  of  his 
sensuous  nature,  his  intellectual  energies  are  overwhelmed  and  swept  down 
the  stream  helplessly.  He  is  like  a  tropic  sun,  whose  excessive  heat  evokes 
a  tumid  haze  in  which  its  own  light  is  swallowed  up.  But  the  noontide 
of  feeling  passes.  The  stately  intellect  resumes  its  sway.  The  warm 
mists  are  gone.  There  is  unobstructed  light  again  ;  but,  as  revealed  in 
the  later  correspondence,  its  rays  are  pale  and  cold  as  those  of  the  distant, 
burned-out  moon.  If  it  seem  incredible  that  passionate  animalism  and 
passionless  intellectualism  should  thus  coexist  in  the  same  nature,  without 
interfusion  or  interaction,  it  is  needful  only  to  appeal  to  literary  history 
for  confirmatory  parallels.     More  than  once  has  genius,  towering  above  its 
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neighbors,  seemed  chastely  beantiful  through  the  haze  of  oratorical  or 
poetic  sentiment,  like  a  mountain  robed  in  virgin  snow.  Bat  a  nearer  and 
deeper  glance  has  shown  the  scarred  sides  encrusted  with  congealed  lava, 
the  abiding  witness  to  hidden  fires  beneath  whose  blazing  outflow  tender 
life  has  been  destroyed.  The  conduct  of  Abelard  in  many  of  its  features 
and  the  stinging  reproaches  of  Heloise  in  her  letters  certainly  lend  color  to 
the  belief  that  in  him  passion  had  never  been  truly  endowed  with  those 
richer  elements  of  vitality,  by  the  help  of  which  alone  it  ripens  and  mel- 
lows into  love. 

Closely  related  to  the  infirmity  thus  specified  is  that  *'  sad  lack  of  moral 
earnestness"  by  which  Archbishop  Trench  is  most  of  all  impressed.  There ' 
is  in  the  healthful  moral  nature  an  alertness  and  clearness  of  response 
that  gives  its  judgments  affinity  with  sensation,  and  yet  a  steadfastness 
that  gives  them  the  aspect  of  rational  conviction.  The  co*operation  of  the 
instinctive  and  deliberative  faculties  thus  implied  may  be  too  subtle  for 
analysis,  but  its  reality  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied,  and  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  spring  from  its  disturbance  are  serious  in  the  extreme.  Car- 
dinal Newman  seems  to  point  rather  vaguely  at  this  disjunction  of  forces, 
meant  for  united  action,  when  he  describes  Abelard  as  a  man  of  *'  weak  head 
and  heart,  weak  in  spite  of  intellectual  power."  Taken  each  by  itself,  it 
would  be  untrue  to  describe  either  head  or  heart  as  weak  in  Abelard.  As 
a  philosopher,  his  fame  was  world-wide,  and,  apparently,  justly  earned. 
And  whether  '*  heart*'  be  taken  to  mean  emotional  or  moral  instinct,  he 
did  not  lack  heart ;  for  he  was  sentimental  even  to  morbidness,  and  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  ideal  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  But  the 
heart  ought  to  nourish  and  suffuse  the  brain,  and  the  brain  ought  to  modu- 
late the  heart.  Here,  again,  Abelard  was  singularly  weak  corporately, 
while  elementally  strong. 

His  autobiography  being  impeached  as  evidential  of  facts  recited,  might 
not  safely  be  used  to  decide  upon  them  ;  but  no  such  suspicion  attaches  to 
it  when  cited  as  illustrative  in  form  and  tone  of  the  traits  of  the  writer. 
Seeking  to  lay  aside  wholly  all  prepossessions  derived  from  other  sources, 
let  us  try  to  surmise  what  impression  it  would  make  upon  a  reader  who, 
being  ignorant  of  the  author,  should  come  upon  it  for  the  first  timp.  He 
would  probably  remark  the  intensity  of  self- accusation  in  it,  but  only  as 
one  of  several  equally  conspicuous  and  cognate  features.  He  would  detect 
a  tone  of  sentimental  exaggeration  in  every  allusion  to  the  personality  of 
the  writer — a  magnifying  of  personal  woes,  implying  an  appeal  for  pity,  and 
of  personal  wrongs  as  begging  sympathetic  indignation  against  foes  ;  a 
grotesque  self-conceit  that  lauds  itself,  exposes  itself  in  minute  unreserve, 
and  condemns  itself  with  a  kind  of  theatrical  vehemence  that  betrays  the 
conscious  presence  of  an  audience.  He  would  find  evidence  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  hatefulness  of  injustice  and  of  the  certainty  of  retribution  for 
transgression.  But  as  the  injustice  denounced  is  always  that  of  others, 
and  as  the  sufferings  of  the  narrator  are  invariably  described  as  calamities. 
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he  will  be  puzzled  to  decide  whether  he  means  to  represent  himself  as  a 
sufferer  for  sin,  or  rather  a  victim  of  his  own  indiscretion  and  the  spite  of 
others.  On  the  whole,  he  would  feel  sensible  of  a  certain  lack  of  delicacy, 
dignity,  sobriety,  and  equipoise  throughout. 

And  yet  he  could  not  mistake  or  ignore  an  open-heartedness  and  blank 
unconsciousness  of  eccentricity  that  almost  disarms  criticism.  It  is  the 
self-engaged,  artless,  petulant,  pleading  cry  of  the  hurt  and  indignant 
child  ;  a  cry  of  indiscriminate  resentment  against  that  which  hurts,  whether 
person  or  thing  ;  the  cry,  in  fact,  of  a  nature  as  yet  unripe,  untrained,  and 
unpoised,  whose  moral  judgments  are,  therefore,  correspondingly  crude. 

(Tob6  oondudfid.) 


IV.— THE  PRAISE  OF  THE  SANCTUARY. 

Br  William  M.  Tatlob,  D.D.,  N«w  York  Citt. 

Pkaisk  may  be  defined  to  be  the  ascription  of  glory  to  God  for  His 
works  in  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  or  the  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  Him  for  His  goodness,  in  words  of  rhythmic  cadence  and  poetic 
fervor,  sung  to  appropriate  music.  It  is  akin  to  prayer,  and,  indeed,  in 
some  of  its  outpourings  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  it  save  in  the  meas- 
ured form  which  it  assumes  and  the  melody  to  which  it  is  chanted.  But 
in  their  rudimentary  features  the  two  are  easily  marked  off  from  each 
other.  Prayer  in  its  simplest  form  is  the  making  of  a  request,  and  praise 
in  its  root  idea  is  the  giving  of  glad  thanks  to  God  ;  the  one  is  the  exclama- 
tion of  a  soul  in  need,  the  other  is  the  joyful  overflow  of  a  full  heart 
But  both  are  addressed  to  God  ;  and  as  on  earth  we  are  constantly  travel- 
ling between  our  own  emptiness  and  God*s  fulness,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  comes  that  the  one  merges  so  often  into  the  other.  If, 
with  many,  we  regard  adoration  as  included  in  prayer,  that  is  the  very 
essence  of  praise  ;  while  again,  if  we  take  the  Psalms  of  David  as  models 
of  praise,  we  shall  find  that  the  elements  of  confession  and  petition  enter 
into  them  as  frequently  as  those  of  thanksgiving  and  adoration.  Nor  is 
the  philosophy  of  all  this  difficult  to  discover,  for  the  reception  of  an 
answer  to  prayer  stimulates  the  heart  to  praise  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  joyful  rehearsal  of  God*s  goodness  to  us  in  the  past  encourages  us  to 
pray  more  fervently  for  blessings  to  come.  Still,  though  they  thus  run 
into  each  other,  the  predominant  feature  of  the  one  is  request,  while  that 
of  the  other  is  thanksgiving  ;  and  the  Apostle  James  has  given  us  the 
differentia  of  each  when  he  says  :  ''Is  any  among  you  afflicted  ?  let  him 
pray.  Is  any  merry  ?  let  him  sing  psalms."  They  are  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  same  tree — both  growing  out  of  our  dependence  on  God 
and  our  trust  in  Him  ;  but  in  the  one  that  trust  is  expressed  in  supplication 
and  in  the  other  in  song  ;  the  one  is  a  cry  for  assistance,  the  other  is  a 
celebration  of  deliverance  ;  the  one  is  a  misereref  the  other  a  hallelujahs 
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Now  in  praise,  as  in  prayer,  the  one  great  essential  is  sincerity.  First 
and  before  all  thii&gs  else  must  be  the  melody  of  the  heart.  We  most 
appreciate  the  grandeur  of  the  works  for  which  we  give  God  the  glory. 
The  deliverance  which  we  celebrate  we  most  ourselves  have  experienced. 
The  gratitude  which  we  express  we  must  really  feel.  This  is  fundamental. 
No  matter  how  beautiful  the  words  which  we  use  or  the  music  to  which  we 
sing  them,  there  is  no  real  praise  unless  the  heart  be  in  them  ;  while  if  the 
soul  truly  appropriates  the  sentiment  and  utters  it  as  its  own,  the  praise  is 
acceptable  to  Grod  even  though  the  voice  may  be  harsh  and  the  music  may 
seem  anything  but  melodious  to  a  cultured  ear. 

But  while  this  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  we  must  remember,  also, 
that  for  praise  we  need  thQ  poetic  form  and  the  musical  expression.  An*d 
between  these  two,  again,  we  must  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  poetic 
form.  The  words  are  more  important  than  the  tune.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  tune  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  in 
its  own  place,  the  tune  demands  special  attention.  It  must  be  appropriate 
to  the  sentiment,  so  that  there  may  be  no  division  in  the  soul  of  the  singer, 
the  words  taking  it  in  one  direction,  and  the  music  in  another.  It  ought 
to  be  reverent  in  its  associations,  partaking  of  the  majesty  of  Him  to  whom 
it  is  sung,  and  not  carrying  our  thoughts  to  the  opera  or  the  theatre.  It 
ought  to  be  so  simple  in  its  structure  that  even  a  child  may  learn  it  with- 
out difficulty,  and  so  strong  in  its  texture  that  it  may  bear  with  ease  the 
weight  of  the  united  voices  of  the  great  congregation.  It  ought,  in  fine, 
to  be  so  wedded  to  its  own  spiritual  song  that  any  other  words  would  seem 
to  be  unfitted  to  it,  and  that  the  moment  it  is  sounded  it  will  bring  up  the 
same  song  to  the  memory.  The  music  thus  should  be  as  perfectly  the  ex- 
pression of  the  words  as  the  words  are  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  singer  ;  and  so  in  praise,  we  have  a  trinity  corresponding  in  some  sense 
to  the  Trinity  of  Him  to  whom  we  raise  it — ^the  heart,  the  words,  and  the 
music — and  it  is  then  only  in  highest  perfection  when  we  can  say  '^  these 
three  are  one. " 

But  now  restricting  ourselves  more  especially  to  the  substance  of  praise, 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  concerned  with  the  works  of  God  in 
nature,  providence,  and  redemption,  and  is  the  poetic  expression  of  the  emo- 
tions of  the  heart  regarding  these  things,  it  seems  clear  that  if  a  man  has 
the  poetic  gift  and  can  make  a  song  for  himself  on  such  topics,  he  is  at 
perfect  liberty  to  use  it  in  the  praise  of  Grod.  Or  if  he  finds  that  the 
words  of  another  thoroughly  correspond  to  his  feelings  at  the  time,  he  may 
appropriate  them  and  make  them  the  vehicle  of  his  devotion.  And  what 
one  may  thus  do  for  himself  the  members  of  a  congregation  may  do  for 
themselves.  But  the  great  majority  of  us  must  be  content  with  the  words 
of  others  ;  for  as  it  is  not  every  musician  that  can  compose  a  tune,  so  it  is 
not  every  Christian  that  can  write  a  bymn.  True,  there  are  many  hymns 
which,  after  they  have  been  written,  seem  to  be  so  natural  and  so  appropriate 
to  all  believers,  that  each  feels  that  it  has  given  expression  to  that  within 
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him  which  has  long  been  seeking  to  find  utterance.  Bat  it  is  always  so 
in  the  highest  products  of  human  genius,  and  for  all  so  simple  as  it  looks, 
a  sacred  song  of  true  inspiration  has  needed  the  poet's  intuition  to  see  the 
suitable  occasion  ;  the  poet's  imagination  to  idealise  the  individual  experi- 
ence, so  that  it  may  become  the  type  of  that  of  multitudes ;  the  poet's 
fervor  to  give  a  form  in  burning  words  to  his  breathing  thoughts ;  the 
poet's  eye  to  look  beyond  the  visible  into  the  spiritual  and  unseen  ;  and 
beneath  all  these,  qualifying  atfd  quickening  them  all,  the  humble,  penitent, 
believing,  and  adoring  heart  pI^ompting  him  to  bend  in  lowliness  before  the 
throne  of  Ood.  Some  one  has  defined  a  proverb  to  be  ''  the  wit  of  one 
man  and  the  wisdom  of  many,"  and  much  after  the  same  fashion  we  may 
say  that  a  psalm  or  hymn  is  "  the  genius  of  one  Christian  and  the  experi- 
ence of  many."  The  poet  has  described  what  multitudes  have  felt ;  and 
so  the  strains  which  he  sings  awake  responsive  echoes  in  all  their  hearts, 
and  carry  the  feelings  of  these  hearts  up  with  them  into  the  ear  of  God. 

The  source  of  supply  for  this  part  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  is  wide 
as  the  history  of  the  Church  itself  and  diversified  as  the  experiences  of  its 
individual  members  ;  but  naturally  we  find  the  richest  and  most  valuable 
material  for  it  in  the  Word  of  God  itself.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
first  occasion  on  which  praise  was  sung  to  God  in  measured  verse  and  with 
musical  accompaniment  was  when  the  enemies  of  the  Hebrews  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  tribes  stood  upon  the  shore  rejoicing 
over  their  deliverance.  Next  after  that  ecstatic  ode — which  struck  the 
key-note  of  every  later  song  of  salvation,  and  is  to  be  in  heaven  the 
groundwork  of  the  song  of  the  Lamb — ^we  come  upon  that  psalm  of  Moses, 
known  by  us  now  as  the  ninetieth  in  the  Psalter,  which  even  yet  is  found 
to  be  the  fittest  for  lifting  up  the  thoughts  of  the  bereaved  from  Uie  con- 
templation of  their  sadness  to  the  comfort  there  is  for  them  in  the 
eternity  of  God. 

Then,  passing  over  an  interval  of  centuries,  we  come  upon  the  finest 
hynmology  the  Church  has  ever  known — the  Book  of  Psalms  —the  princi- 
pal contributor  to  which  was  David,  King  of  Israel.  From  the  days  when 
he  followed  his  father's  sheep  on  to  the  utterance  of  his  ''  last  words,"  the 
son  of  Jesse  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  inmost  and 
holiest  feelings  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  harp.  It  was  what  we  may 
call  the  safety  valve  of  his  soul.  When  grief  overtook  him,  that  which  in 
other  men  would  have  taken  the  form  of  tears  clothed  itself  for  him  in  a 
hynm  ;  and  equally  when  joy  filled  his  soul,  it  overflowed  in  song.  His 
harp  thus  became  a  part  of  himself,  and  its  use  became  at  length  almost 
automatic.  Thus  he  went  on  singing  through  life.  And  what  a  life  his 
was  1  He  swept  the  scale  of  human  experience  from  its  deepest  sorrow 
to  its  highest  joys.     Through  his  one  heart  there  passed 

*'  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  desires. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, ' ' 

and  so  his  personal  history  combined  with  his  Divine  inspiration  to  make 
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him  s  leader  of  song  for  God's  people  of  every  generation.  He  knew  at 
tbe  one  extreme  the  solitude  of  the  fugitive,  and  at  the  other  the  lonely 
glory  of  a  throne.  He  made  trial  alike  of  exile  and  desertion  ;  of  wander- 
ing and  settled  life  ;  of  love  and  hatred  ;  of  confidence  and  suspicion  ;  of 
the  service  of  God  and  the  service  of  Satan  ;  of  sin  and  of  repentance,  and 
so  his  songs  are  comprehensive  as  the  soul  and  varied  as  human  life. 
For  the  lover  of  nature  in  her  many  moods  he  has  sung  his  psalm  of  the 
seasons,  which  tells  of  tiie  year  crowned  with  the  goodness  of  God  ;  for 
the  devout  astronomer  as  he  contemplates  the  silent  stars,  he  has  left  his 
night  song  on  the  greatness  of  the  heavens  and  the  nobler  excellence  of 
the  mind  that  can  consider  Uiem.  For  everj^  phase  of  nature  and  every 
mood  of  mind  he  has  an  appropriate  utterance.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  religious  experience.  His  psalms  have  given  a  staff  to 
the  weary  pilgrim,  a  sword  to  the  warring  saint,  a  solace  to  the  weeping 
mourner,  a  penitential  prayer  to  the  backslider,  an  expression  of  gladness 
to  the  pardoned  sinner,  and  a  pillow  of  peace  to  the  dying  believer,  while 
most  interesting  of  all,  they  were  often  on  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself. 
Never,  therefore,  while  the  Church  of  Christ  exists,  can  the  Psalter  cease 
to  have  an  interest  of  the  deepest  sort  for  the  devout  believer  in  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

Many  other  ancient  Hebrew  hymns  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  their  brethren  the  prophets  ;  for  they  were  psalmists 
as  really  as  was  David  ;  and  though  we  have  no  record  of  their  use  in  the 
ancient  sanctuary,  we  may  believe  that  such  odes  as  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Isaiah  and  the  third  of  Habakkuk  would  be  often  sung  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  music.  Now  the  Christian  Church,  which  is  the  outgrowth  and 
development  of  the  Jewish,  came  into  possession  of  this  precious  legacy  of 
inspired  hymnology,  and  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  when  he 
urges  his  readers  to  sing  in  psalms  and  hynms  and  spiritual  songs,  seem  to 
imply  that  the  use  of  these  psalms  was  part  of  the  worship  of  the  early 
Christians.  But  they  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the  primitive  churches  did 
not  feel  themselves  under  obligation  to  use  no  other  than  such  productions 
in  their  stated  services.  Besides,  we  have  evidence  from  the  first  eccle- 
siastical historians  that  other  hymns  than  those  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  were  introduced  into  their  worship.  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree 
with  those  who  maintain  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  use  any  other  than 
the  Hebrew  Psalter  in  our  praise.  We  have  the  same  liberty  as  the  He- 
brews themselves  had  in  this  matter  ;  and  if  our  praise  is  to  be  distinc- 
tively Christian,  we  must  have  something  that  is  purely  of  Christian  growth. 
But  to  say  thai  is  one  tiling  and  to  neglect  the  Psalter  altogether  is  quite 
another.  In  former  days  the  tendency  was  to  restrict  us  to  the  Psalter  ; 
but  now,  I  fear,  it  is  to  ignore  the  Psalter  altogether  ;  and  that  is  to  be 
equally  deprecated.  I  like  the  hymn-book,  but  I  am  sorry  that  we  make 
so  littie  of  the  psalms.  It  may  bo  said  that  we  may  read  them  regularly, 
responsively,  as  some  do  ;  but  to  that  there  are,  in  my  mind,  two  objec- 
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tions — namely,  that  thej  were  written  to  be  song,  and  that  they  are  so  con- 
tinnoos  in  their  stmctnre  that  the  sense  is  constantly  broken  np  by  the 
reading  of  them  in  alternate  verses.  Bat  what  doth  hinder  us  to  chant 
them  f  1  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  chanted  by  the  choir  for  ns, 
but  that  the  congregation  as  a  whole,  led  by  the  choir,  should  chant  them. 
It  would  take  a  little  care  and  some  considerable  practice,  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  psalm,  to  be  chanted  by  the  people,  into  the  service,  we  would 
bring  back  the  Psalter  into  prominence,  and  so  make  more  clearly  manifest 
the  unity  of  the  one  true  Church  of  Grod  throughout  both  the  old  and  the 
new  dispensations. 

For  the  use  of  hynms,  we  have  now  abundant  facilities  in  the  numerous 
hymn-tune  books  that  have  been  published  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  poets  of  the  sanctuary  form  of  themselves  a  goodly  constellation  in 
the  firmament  of  song,  and  the  names  of  the  brightest,  whether  on  this  or 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  every  one. 
But  their  productions  must  be  used  with  judgment.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  most  of  the  hymn- tune  books  now  in  use  are  too  large.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  congregation  to  become  familiar — so  familiar  as  to  sing  them 
easily  and  heartily  I  mean — with  so  many  tunes  as  are  required  for  thirteen 
or  fifteen  hundred  hymns  ;  and  though  our  language  is  rich  in  first-class 
hymns,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  so  many  as  thirteen  hundred  first- 
class  English  hymns.  But  every  pastor,  out  of  these  thirteen  hundred, 
can  make  his  own  selection,  and  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  make  that  selection 
with  special  reference  to  the  excellence  of  the  hymns,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  quality  of  the  tunes  with  which  they  are  connected  on  the  other. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  hymn  be  appropriate  to  the  topic  of  the  discourse, 
it  should  also  be  high-class  poetry  and  the  expression  of  a  true  Christian 
experience.  Appropriateness  is  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price  when  we 
have  to  take  it  in  doggerel  or  in  mere  rhyming  prose  ;  and  a  tune  that  the 
people  cannot  or  will  not  sing  ought  to  be  forever  discarded. 

For  the  rest,  let  us  express  our  great  indebtedness  to  the  sweet  singers 
who  have  enriched  us  with  their  sacred  lyrics.  In  ancient  times  and  in 
Eastern  lands,  when  one  desired  to  be  a  benefactor  to  successive  genera- 
tions, he  dug  a  well,  out  of  which  they  might  draw  copious  and  cooling 
supplies  of  water.  Such  a  well  in  the  burning  heat  of  life  Ls  a  good  hymn 
to  the  Christian  pilgrim.  Nay,  better  still,  it  is  like  the  stream  which 
followed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  for  it  goes  with  us  whithersoever 
we  go  ;  it  is  to  us  a  constant  source  of  refreshing,  and  our  obligation  to  its 
author  is  only  increased  when  we  discover,  as  in  so  many  cases  we  do,  that 
it  came  from  his  own  suffering  and  smitten  heart 
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v.— CLERICAL  AUTHORS  AND  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 
By  PRdFBBsoR  Thbodore  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

No  careful  student  of  European  and  American  literature  can  fail  to 
notice  the  large  number  of  authors  who  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  or  who,  in  connection  with  their  clerical  work,  have 
found  the  time  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  by  the  contributions 
of  thei^  pens.  In  such  a  nation  as  England,  we  see  special  illustrations  of 
this  combination  of  preacher  and  author.  There  is  much  in  the  method 
and  history  of  English  university  life  to  encourage  and  secure  such  a 
result.  It  lies  within  the  well-defined  plan  of  such  an  institution  as  Ox- 
ford to  bestow  livings  upon  the  more  promising  theological  graduates,  and 
upon  some,  indeed,  on  the  basis  of  social  and  civic  rank.  These  livings 
are,  indeed,  practical  sinecures  in  so  far  as  any  distinctively  clerical  work 
is  concerned.  It  is  rather  the  design  of  their  bestowal  that  theit  incum- 
bents shall  devote  the  leisure  that  is  thus  given  them  to  specifically  educa- 
tional and  literary  pursuits  outside  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  English 
rector.  Hence,  we  find  that  some  of  the  best  literary  work  that  is  done  in 
England  is  done  by  such  authors.  A  glance  at  a  list  of  the  titles  published 
by  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  will  disclose  the  names  of  not  a  few  of 
the  regularly  ordained  ministry,  representing  all  the  varied  departments  of 
intellectual  work.  Drs.  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Cardwell,  and  Liddell  in  the 
classics  ;  Drs.  Morris,  Skeat,  Church,  Fowler,  and  Bosworth  in  English, 
and  Kitchen,  in  the  modem  languages,  are  signal  examples  in  point 

If  we  inquire  more  closely  as  to  the  particular  spheres  of  authorship  in 
which  such  writers  might  be  supposed  to  do  their  best  work,  and  in  which, 
as  an  historical  fact,  they  have  done  it,  we  note,  first  of  all,  the  department 
of  theological,  ethical,  and  doctrinal  discussion,  adorned,  in  English  annals, 
by  such  men  as  Tillotson,  South,  Burnet,  Owen,  Howe,  Chamock,  Clark, 
Pearson,  and  Warburton.  In  the  province  of  philosophical  and  logical 
discussion,  we  find  such  exponents  as  Cudworth,  Chalmers,  Maurice, 
Whately,  Tulloch,  and  Calderwood.  ,  Even  in  mathematics  and  general  sci- 
ence such  a  theologian  and  preacher  as  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  achieved  emi- 
nence ;  while  in  the  spacious  area  of  educational  writings  the  names  of 
English  authors  are  not  a  few.  In  the  discussion  before  us,  however, 
primary  reference  is  had  to  the  wide  department  of  literature  as  one  in 
which  the  English  and  other  clergy  have  achieved  honorable  distinction. 
If  we  have  reference  to  literature  on  the  side  of  biography  and  history, 
such  names  as  Neal  and  Stanley,  Hanna,  Eadie,  McCrie,  Blount,  Duff, 
and  Stubbs  rise  to  view.  In  such  an  historical  serial  as  '^  The  Fathers  for 
English  Readers,"  each  one  of  the  monographs  is  from  the  pen  of  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman.  The  same  remark  is  literally  true  of  the  serials ''The 
Heathen  World  and  St.  Paul"  and  "  The  Conversion  of  the  West,"  while 
it  is  approximately  true  of  others,  as  **  Non-Christian  Religious  Systems." 
In  such  an  historical  collection  as  "  The  Home  Library,"  illustrative  of 
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the  visible  development  of  the  Christian  Church,  most  of  the  volomcs,  sach 
as  •*  Constantine,"  "  IIuss,"  "Wesley,"  and  "The  Church  in  Roman 
Oaul,"  are  of  clerical  origin.  If  we  interpret  the  term  literatore  on  the 
side  of  miscellany,  helU*  Uttres,  and  criticism,  the  name  is  legion.  Authors 
such  as  Lowth,  Newman,  Maurice,  Robertson,  Trench,  and  the  Brothers 
Hare  are  snflBcient  to  exemplify  the  principle.  As  is  well  known,  the 
province  of  fiction  is  one  that  has  ever  had  attractions  for  the  clergy,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  present.  Charles  Eingsley,  €^i^  Macdonald,  and 
Cardinal  Newman  are  not  without  a  numerous  following  in  this  inviting  field. 
Representative  names  in  all  these  departments  might  easily  be  cited  from 
the  golden  age  of  the  French  preachers,  such  as  Bossuet  and  Massillon, 
and  from  the  records  of  American  history,  as  Dwight,  Witherspoon, 
Nott,  Sprague,  Channing,  Bushnell,  Adams,  Bellows,  and  Beecher.  While, 
in  the  review  of  such  names  as  these,  it  is  noticeable  thi^t  many  of  them, 
especially  in  England,  were  bishops  of  the  Established  Church,  theologians 
by  profession,  and  professors  in  universities  and  colleges,  it  is  still  true 
that  numbers  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  performed  pulpit  and  parochial 
duties  ;  while,  did  space  permit,  an  extended  catalogue  might  be  gathered 
of  those  clergymen  who  were  authors  in  connection  with  no  other  ofiScial 
function  save  that  of  ministers  of  the  Gk>spel. 

If  we  inquire  as  to  the  reasons  for  such  a  connection  between  the 
clerical  calling  and  authorship,  they  are  not  difficult  to  find.  We  note,  at 
the  outset,  that  the  teacher  of  Christian  truth  is  an  author  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  calling.  The  large  amount  of  yearly  product  that  he  prepares 
as  a  sermonizer  makes  him  such  ;  nor  does  our  wonder  cease  that  the  clergy 
as  a  class  can  aggregate,  from  year  to  year,  such  a  commendable  result  as 
they  do.  Common  judgment,  we  are  sure,  does  not  accord  to  such  a  resalt 
the  high  degree  of  intellectual  value  that  it  deserves,  as  from  no  other  one 
of  the  liberal  professions  is  a  larger  or  more  testing  mental  productivity  de- 
manded. Hence,  we  have  the  basis  already  laid  for  a  wider  authorship. 
Power  and  facility  of  expression  are  thus  secured.  Intellectual  reflection, 
insight,  and  judgment  are  thereby  developed.  Direct  and  coUateral  read- 
ing is  thus  made  necessary.  Though  the  sphere  be  that  of  sacred  dis- 
course, and  though  the  final  object  be  the  determination  of  moral  char- 
acter, the  great  principles  and  methods  of  verbal  expression  are  substantially 
the  same  in  sacred  and  secular  truth,  so  that  education  in  the  one  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  education  in  the  other.  As  a  law,  no  class  of  writers  embody 
their  ideas  more  clearly,  cogently,  and  correctly  than  do  the  public  teachers 
of  religion,  and  to  no  class  can  rising  authors  more  safely  look  for  safe 
and  suggestive  examples  of  what  is  called  prose  style.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
step  from  the  one  sphere  of  ei^ression  to  the  other  is  an  easy  and  a  natural 
one  ;  so  that,  when  the  divinely  commissioned  teacher  passes  over  into  the 
domain  of  the  secular,  he  carries  with  him  all  the  best  qualities  he  pos- 
sesses as  a  thinker,  logician,  and  verbal  artist,  and  has  simply  to  modify 
methods,  and  aim  at  somewhat  difEerent  results. 
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In  all  Uiisy  moreover,  there  is  manifest  advantage  to  the  clergy  and  their 
coDstitaencj,  in  that  their  intellectual  horizon  is  thus  materiallj  widened 
and  the  way  folly  opened  for  the  best  observations  and  conclusions.  Any 
one  branch  of  knowledge,  if  pursued  by  itself,  will  beget  prejudices  and 
narrowness.  Any  one  vocation  followed  to  .a  practical  exclusion  of  others 
wiU  ensure  manifold  mental  evils.  The  sphere  of  the  ministry  is  no  worse 
and  no  better  here  than  other  pursuits  and  departments.  As  dealing  with 
the  highest  forms  of  truth,  it  is  supposed,  thereby,  to  have  kinship  with  all 
truth,  and  will  avenge  upon  its  unworthy  exponents  any  disregard  of  such 
reUtionship.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  clergy  should  be  many- 
sided  men,  open  to  conviction,  and  mentally  inquisitive  ;  pursuing,  in  con- 
nection with  biblical  study,  independent  lines  of  study  and  reading.  Min- 
isterial narrowness  is  often  referred  to  what  an  American  writer  terms 
"  confining  reading  within  a  limit  so  circumscribed  that  preaching  becomes 
less  effective  than  it  othervrise  would  be."  In  view  of  current  events  and 
prevailing  tendencies,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  modem  ministry  must 
be  a  well-read  ministry  in  all  the  leading  departments  of  secular  thought. 
Whatever  may  have  been  true  of  earlier  eras,  of  the  days  of  Philip  Dod- 
dridge and  Matthew  Henry,  the  clergy  of  to-day  must  keep  in  line  with 
contemporaneous  opinions  and  issues.  The  Word  of  God  given  them  to 
interpret,  defend,  and  enforce  is,  indeed,  a  final  and  complete  revelation. 
Those,  however,  to  whom  it  is  to  be  proclaimed  sufficiently  vary  from  age 
to  age  as  to  make  some  variation  of  approach  and  appeal  necessary  to  t^e 
Christian  teacher. 

True  as  all  this  is,  there  is  a  danger  lurking  at  the  door  against  which 
we  are  to  be  cautioned.  Secular  and  even  theological  authorship  may 
succeed  in  diverting  a  minister  of  the  €k>spel  from  his  primary  function 
and  duty  ;  subordinating  the  preacher  to  the  scholar,  and  the  pastor  to  the 
author  ;  causing  a  decided  lowering  of  spiritual  tone  and  substituting  the 
aim  of  literary  reputation  to  what  should  be  the  absorbing  aim  of  saving 
souls.  Few  results,  if  any,  are  more  to  be  deplored  than  this.  Of  all  sub- 
terfuges, that  of  making  the  ministry  a  mere  makeshift  is  the  worst ;  per- 
forming the  sacred  duties  of  the  pulpit  and  the  pastorate  under  a  kind  of 
reserved  protest,  while  bending  every  energy  to  the  realization  of  some 
scholarly  or  literary  ideal ;  studjring  German  philosophy  more  than  biblical 
theology,  and  the  latest  Russian  novel  more  than  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

Against  such  a  danger  as  this  we  may  successfully  guard  when  we  insist 
that  all  clerical  reading,  study,  and  authorship  should  be  made  contributive 
to  clerical  needs,  instrumental  to  pulpit  and  pastoral  work.  Just  at  the 
point  where  an  interest  in  literary  pursuits  is  detected  growing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ministerial  fidelity,  just  there  the  spell  is  to  be  broken  and  the 
pastor  is  to  seek  a  reanointing  to  his  holy  mission,  as  Chalmers  and 
Thomas  Guthrie  sought  it.  There  is,  however,  no  need  of  antagonism  and 
mutual  exclusion.     There  is  a  common  ground  on  which  the  divinities  and 
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humanities  may  meet  and  work.  The  minister  of  God  is  a  minist^  to 
men,  and  most  speak  of  Divine  things  somewhat ''  after  the  manner  of 
men/'  Hence  it  is  important  to  state  that  the  clergy  should  study  English 
letters  on  the  side  of  character^  seeking  to  discover  that  moral  purpose  that 
lies  beneath  our  authorship  and  gives  it  its  eflScacy  as  a  moral  force  among 
forces.  We  are  far  too  apt  to  speak  of  a  nation's  literature  as  the  ezprea- 
sion  of  its  mental  and  esthetic  life,  and  of  that  only,  while  the  fact  is  that 
its  final  expression  is  in  the  direction  of  the  moral  sense  and  the  moral  law. 
A  brief  examination  of  such  books  as  Selkirk's  ^'  Ethics  and  ^Esthetics  of 
Poetry,"  Brooke's  **  Theology  of  the  English  Poets,"  and  Morley's  *•  Illus- 
trations of  English  Religion"  will  confirm  this  view.  Our  theological 
reviews  are  calling  attention  to  the  verse  of  Wordsworth  as  ethically  help- 
ful to  the  Christian  student.  A  score  of  names  from  Shakespeare  down 
might  be  added  to  that  of  Wordsworth,  of  whose  ethics  Leslie  Stephens  so 
suggestively  writes.  One  or  two  additional  claims  which  literary  studies 
may  be  said  to  make  upon  the  attention  of  the  clergy  may  be  briefly 
stated. 

One  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  general  culture  of  the  clergy  depends 
upon  such  studies  more  than  upon  aught  else.  The  discipline  of  the  taste 
is  secured — the  eye  to  see  and  the  sensibility  to  feel  all  that  is  sublime  and 
pleasing.  All  that  is  involved  in  the  literary  temper  and  spirit  is  thus 
obtained.  Authors  have  written  at  length  upon  the  literary  beauties  of  the 
Bible.  How  few  educated  readers  of  Scripture  see  and  feel  them  I  Moses, 
Daniel,  and  Paul  are  as  distinctive  in  their  writings  as  are  Addison  and 
Macaulay  in  theirs.  When  we  note  how  much  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  Bible  rests  upon  the  style  of  the  respective  authors  and  the  inner  spirit 
of  their  compositions,  this  secular  side  of  biblical  teaching  has  been  too 
much  neglected  by  many  of  the  clergy.  Is  it  not  so  that  this  human 
element  in  Holy  Writ  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  plan  in  its  adaptation  to 
men  ?  There  are  passages  in  Scripture  whose  correct  exposition  is  literaiy 
as  well  as  spiritual.  In  our  Revised  Version,  students  of  English  have  not 
been  slow  to  mark  the  notable  lack  of  English  literary  insight  which  it 
reveals. 

A  further  claim  of  such  studies  is  seen  in  their  effect  on  sermonizing, 
whereby  the  sermon  is  composed  in  the  light  of  those  great,  distinctive 
canons  of  style  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  best  authors.  As 
to  the  outline  and  unfolding  of  subject,  choice  of  words,  formation  of  sen- 
tences, unity  of  discussion,  methods  of  argument,  and  means  of  persua- 
sion, the  masters  of  thought  and  expression  are  to  be  consulted.  In  this 
respect  the  critical  study  of  the  best  English  sermonizers  would  be  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  homiletic  drill  of  our  divinity  schools.  There  is 
nothing  within  the  wide  range  of  literary  study  which  the  sacred  discourser 
may  not  spiritually  utilize.  The  sermon  is  the  best  expression  of  a  man's 
mental  and  spiritual  self,  as  it  is  also  the  faithful  exponent  of  biblical 
doctrine.     Never  has  there  been  a  more  urgent  need  of  a  saintly  ministry 
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than  now,  and  never  have  the  clergy  been  so  bound  to  **  hng  the  Grospel" 
closely.  This  conceded,  we  admit  the  presence  and  influence  of  every 
scholarly  and  literary  agency  whereby  such  a  desirable  order  of  things  may 
be  secured.  Hence  it  is  that  in  every  age  the  pulpit  of  the  time  should 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  best  authorship  of  the  time,  and,  in  a  true  sense, 
be  its  guardian  and  exponent.  What  a  vast  power  for  good  would  be  felt 
through  the  land  if  our  secular  letters  were,  in  a  legitimate  way,  under  the 
kindly  eye  of  the  clergy  as  authors  and  men  of  letters  and  shapers  of  opin- 
ion I  In  the  foundation  and  management  of  libraries  ;  in  counsel  to  the 
young  as  to  the  subject-matter  and  methods  of  their  reading  ;  in  the  con- 
stant enforcement  of  the  close  connection  between  a  nation's  morals  and  a 
nation's  authorship  ;  in  the  cultivation  among  their  parishioners  of  a 
healthy  literary  taste,  and  in  the  possibly  closer  alliance  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  press — ^what  a  field  is  opened  up  here  for  the  clerical  authors  of  our 
day  !  Next  to  the  moral  power  of  the  Church  is  that  of  literature.  The 
greatest  foe,  at  present,  to  evangelical  faith  is  a  skeptical  and  an  immoral 
popular  authorship  by  which  the  conscience  of  the  public  is  stifled  and 
their  first  beliefs  are  unsettled.  Literature  and  religion  are  similar  in  this, 
that  they  are  the  exponents  of  character,  and  it  is  with  character  that  the 
ministry  has  mainly  to  do.  The  Grospeller  should  know  his  Bible  best  of 
all,  and  then  whatever  is  biblical  in  tone  and  aim.  There  is  a  true  sense 
in  which  the  preacher,  ere  he  presents  his  message,  may  heed  with  profit 
the  advice  of  Falstaff  to  Pistol : 

"  If  thou  hast  anything  to  say, 
Prithee  I  deliver  it  like  a  man  of  the  world." 


SERMONIC    SECTION. 

JEnni  OBBI8T  IN  BIS  HETBODS  OF  the  wonder  of  His  countrymen.  "Never 

TSACBUTS.  man  spake  like  this  man/'  was  the  an- 

By  thb  Right  Rbv.  J.  P.  Spaldiho,  ^1^'  ^^  ^^  officers  sent  by  the  Sanhe- 

D.D.,  Bishop  of  Colobado,  Dkn-  drito  to  apprehend Hln^ 

VBB  Col.  failure  to  fulfil  theur  commission. 

And  when  He  had  concluded  His  8er- 

TU  peopls  were  asUmuhed  ai  HUdoc-  mon  on  the  Mount,  the  whole  multitude 

Urine  :  for  He  taught  them  aeons  hoc-  ^Fho  heaid  it.  "  was  astonished  at  His 

ing  authority,  and  not  ae  the  eeribes,  doctrine ;  for  He  taught  them  as  one 

—Matt.  vii.  28,  20.  having    authority,    and    not    as    the 

On  several  occasions  the  evangelists  •  scribes." 

refer  to  the   wonder  excited  by  our  When  we  consider  what  were  our 

Lord's  teaching.    When  He  taught  in  Lord's  human  antecedents,  the  poverty 

Capernaum    on    successive   Sabbaths,  and  obscurity  of  His  early  home.  His 

th^  were  astonished  at  His  doctrine,  having  been  habituated  till  His  thirtieth 

for  "His  word    was  with   power."  year  to  labor  at  His  trade.  His  utter  de- 

"  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom?"  flciency  in  all  the  learning  of  the  day 

was  more  than  once  the  ezpreasion  of  in  which  the  scribes  were  proficient,  and 
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whkh  Wis  so  highly  valaed.  His  hum- 
ble assodatioiiB,  His  want  of  the  advan- 
tages  of  what  was  regarded  as  refined 
and  ele?ated  society  and  the  patronage 
of  the  great  and  the  learned ;  and  in 
contrast  to  all  this,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered what  His  doctrine  was,  its  novel- 
ty, its  depth,  its  spirituality,  its  power 
to  persuade  and  to  convince,  the  tone 
of  authority  with  which  He  spake,  an 
authority  that  so  asserted  itself  as  to 
give  His  words  immediate  acceptance 
with  the  unprejudiced  and  rimple- 
minded,  and  did  not  fail  to  impress  even 
His  learned  adversaries  with  a  sense  of 
His  surpassing  majesty  ;  His  manner  of 
teaching,  so  original,  so  graphic,  so 
beautifully  enforced  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  nature  and  from  human 
life,  so  free  from  the  subtleties,  the  re- 
fined distinctions  of  the  prevailing  scho- 
lasUdsm,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  re- 
sults recorded,  the  admiration  of  the 
common  people,  who  heard  Him  glad- 
ly, the  envy  of  the  scribes  and  the  rage 
of  the  Pharisees  offended  at  His  pre- 
sumption, the  awe  of  some  and  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  multitude.  The 
causes  and  the  effects  must  be  commen- 
surate. Jesus  Christ  being  the  God- 
man,  it  should  follow  that  His  teaching 
both  in  matter  and  in  manner  would 
be  unique.  In  considering  "Jesus 
Christ  as  the  proof  of  Christianity,"  we 
must  not  overlook  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  His  teadiing. 

How  the  scribes  taught— for  they 
were  the  public  teachers  of  the  time — 
is  well  known,  being  matter  of  history. 
They  did  not  speak  as  having  author- 
ity. They  grounded  their  instructions 
on  authority  not  their  own.  This  had 
been  well  bad  they  appealed  to  the  Di- 
vine sanction,  lids  they  did  not  do. 
They  almost  covered  up  and  concealed 
the  Word  of  Qod  by  the  rubbish  of  the 
vain  traditions  of  the  "elders."  The 
schools  of  the  great  Rabbis,  Shammai 
and  Hillel,  divided  the  thought  of  the 
learned  among  the  Pharisees.  The 
Sadducees  were  bold  and  open  rational- 
ists, explaining  away  not  only  the  accu- 
mulated traditions  of  the  conunentators, 


but  also  the  essential  doctrines  of  Holy 
Scripture.  These  disputed  and  argued 
against  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits, 
mudi  like  freethinkers  and  sceptics  of 
the  present  day,  while  the  Pharisaic 
Rabbis,  their  opponents,  held  momen- 
tous controversy  upon  the  tithes  of 
"  mint,  anise,  and  cununin." 

Our  Lord  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
this  vain  wrangling  in  words  without 
meaning.  He  paid  no  heed  to  these 
Jewish  teachers,  nor  to  their  traditions. 
The  learned  nonsense  of  the  scribes  and 
Rabbis  had  for  Him  no  significance. 
That  authoritative  claims  were  made  by 
Him  is  undisputed.  He  rested  His  doc- 
trine on  no  higher  authority  than  Him- 
self, as  reflecting  the  Divine  character 
and  attributes  and  representing  tiie 
Father.  He  opened  the  meaning  of 
the  ancient  oracles  of  €k>d  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  power  that  made  them  appear 
as  new.  He  revealed  new  truths.  He 
placed  His  own  teaching  on  the  same 
high  ground  as  that  to  which  He  re- 
stored the  original  Scriptures.  Hia 
**  Verily  I  say  unto  you,"  was  His  war- 
rant for  setting  aside  as  worthless  a  vast 
mass  of  spurious  teaching,  by  which 
the  ostentatiously  devout  regulated 
their  lives,  and  to  which  they  would 
compel  obedience.  He  boldly  pro- 
claimed His  doctrine  as  of  God  and  not 
9i  man. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about  all 
merely  human  teachers :  they  must  ac- 
quire the  substance  of  their  teaching  by 
long  study,  extensive  reading,  profound 
thought,  and  meditation.  They  reflect 
the  prevailing  ideas  and  modes  of 
thought  of  their  times,  or  if  somewhat 
in  advance,  represent  merely  a  further, 
development  of  what  is  already  the 
common  attainment;  so  that  every 
great  thinker  has  his  own  place  in  his- 
tory and  could  have  arisen  neither 
sooner  nor  later,  so  much  has  his  own 
age  to  do  in  making  him  what  he  is. 
And  even  the  greatest  human  teachers 
are  liable  to  grave  mistakes.  They 
abound  in  inconsistencies.  They  must 
often  revise  their  opinions.    Ho  only 
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tmong  men  never  changes  his  opinions 
who  never  has  any  worth  changing. 
Many  of  the  cherished  theories  even  of 
the  best  thinkers  are  found  to  be  pre- 
mature and  are  abandoned.  It  is  only 
gradually  that  they  rise  above  the  cru- 
dities of  youth,  or  of  superficial  and 
hastily  formed  opinions,  to  a  solid  and 
consistent  system ;  and  even  this  may 
be  undermined  by  further  research,  and 
a  new  structure  must  be  built  up  upon 
its  ruins. 

But  Jesus  Christ  was  from  His  first 
appearing  in  His  ministry  a  perfect 
teacher.  He  made  no  mistakes,  He 
was  never  in  the  wrong.  Whatever  He 
taught  He  fully  understood.  He  was 
never  driven  to  revise  or  qualify  an  ex- 
pression. He  seemed  from  the  first  to 
know  all  truth  intuitively.  He  drew 
His  thoughts  from  the  Divine  ideas,  the 
original  source  of  truth,  and  they  were 
the  thoughts  of  God.  His  times  did 
nothing  for  Him.  He  neither  needed 
nor  cared  to  study  the  prevailing  opin- 
ions. He  had  not  been  in  a  position  to 
feel  the  currents  of  thought  in  the 
world  about  Him.  He  was  no  product 
of  Judaism,  no  development  from  the 
culture  of  Rabbinical  learning.  He 
seemed  to  come  forth  from  God  with  a 
ajstem  of  teaching  at  once  complete 
and  perfect.  Himself  the  truth,  His 
doctrine  was  not  a  growth  in  His  mind. 
It  was  not  formed  by  laborious  proc- 
esses of  reascming  and  the  slow  elimina- 
tion of  truth  from  error.  It  was  abso- 
lute and  immutable.  As  He  said, 
"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away." 

Human  teachers  have  difficulty  in 
gaining  credence  for  their  views  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  are  novel  or  in  conflict 
with  what  is  commonly  believed. 
They  are  compelled  to  resort  to  labori- 
ous reasonhig  or  to  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory, and  all  the  arts  of  persuasion. 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  rest  His  doctrines 
on  reasoning.  He  needed  not  the  proc- 
esses of  logic  to  substantiate  them.  He 
did  not  seek  to  gain  a  persuasion  of 
their  truth  by  the  devices  of  the  orator 
or  the  rhetorician.    He  spake  as  God 


spake  when  He  made  the  worlds.  He 
said.  *'  Let  there  be  light  and  there  was 
light. ''  The  light  has  but  to  shkie  and 
the  darkness  is  scattered.  None  can 
say  it  is  night,  but  those  who  shut  thdr 
eyes  and  refuse  to  open  them.  All 
things  upon  which  the  eye  rests  are 
seen  as  they  are,  in  its  radiance.  So 
our  Lord  spoke  as  the  Light  of  men. 
He  shed  upon  human  intelligence  such 
a  Divine  illumination  as  to  make  dear 
and  evident  the  truth  He  revealed  as  to 
the  state  of  man,  his  origin  and  destiny, 
the  value  of  the  soul,  the  worthlessness 
of  worldly  possessions  in  comparison, 
the  nature  and  fatherhood  of  €k>d,  the 
holiness  of  His  law,  the  greatness  of 
faith  and  love,  humility,  patience,  self- 
denial,  obedience,  the  obligations  of 
His  ordinances,  the  necessity  of  being 
bom  into  His  kingdom,  and  being  not 
of  the  world,  of  the  self -discipline  and 
nurture  required  in  it,  the  glory  and 
Joy  of  its  membership,  the  eternal 
blessedness  of  its  issues.  Equally  clear 
was  His  teaching  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  that  the  stranger 
or  alien  is  the  neighbor,  and  the  right- 
ful recipient  of  neighborly  kindness; 
the  filial  relationships  in  which  we  all 
stand  to  God,  His  rewards  to  those  who 
show  mercy,  the  blessedness  of  univer- 
sal beneficence.  His  teaching  was  its 
own  evidence.  The  heart  that  could 
not  on  its  first  presentation  receive  it 
must  have  been  incapable  of  conviction 
until  its  grossness  should  give  place  to 
a  proper  susceptibility. 

The  very  best  human  speakers  and 
writers  in  enforcing  their  opinions  are 
compelled  to  labor  through  a  multitude 
of  words,  to  unfold  and  give  deamess 
and  perspicuity  to  their  conceptions. 
They  are  often  confused  in  expression. 
Much  that  they  utter  is  commonplace, 
much  is  pointless,  much  is  mere  verbi- 
age. Their  discourses  must  be  care- 
fully sifted.  In  order  to  gather  the 
pure  grain  large  quantities  of  chaff 
must  be  separated.  Words  do  not  rep- 
resent ideas.  Of  no  teacher  but  our 
Lord  could  it  be  said  with  literal  truth 
that  His  were  "  thoughts  that  breathe 
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and  words  that  burn.'*  It  was  He 
alone  who  could  say,  "  The  words  that 
I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life."  He  used  no  words  that 
did  not  express  thoughts.  He  uttered 
no  commonplaces.  His  every  word 
was  pointed  and  expressive.  His 
thoughts  came  forth  from  the  labora- 
tory of  His  mind  Uke  diamonds  pol- 
ished bright  and  sparkling.  Hence 
their  inimitable  beauty,  their  power, 
and  their  priceless  value.  What  texts 
our  Lord's  words  make  for  sermons  1 
What  grand  discourses  have  been  made 
or  might  be  made  from  every  one  of 
His  utterances.  Yet  with  all  that  has 
been  written  for  their  explication,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  them  clearer  or 
more  impressive.  They  are  already 
fitted  as  they  come  from  His  lips  for 
the  honest  and  j^ood  heart  and  the  re- 
ceptive mind.  Give  them  a  lodgment 
therein  and  they  are  as  seeds,  the  good 
ground  retains  them  and  they  cannot 
be  lost  out  of  the  memory.  They  must 
germinate  and  grow  and  fructify. 
They  make  trees  of  righteousness  with 
golden  fruitage  of  character. 

Sometimes  the  sayings  of  our  Lord 
are  paradoxical ;  as  *'  He  that  findcth 
his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth 
his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it"  (Matt. 
X.  89).  "  To  him  that  hath,  shall  be 
given ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not, 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  hath"  (Mark  iv.  25).  "  Except  a 
man  hate  his  father  and  mother  and 
wife  and  children,  he  cannot  be  My 
disciple. "  But  the  paradoxical  appear- 
ance of  sayings  like  these  only  adds  to 
their  clearness  and  force.  Who  can 
fail  to  understand  them  ?  Who  would 
misunderstand  or  presume  to  alter 
them,  or  wish  they  had  been  different  ? 
Only  those  who  are  gross,  stupid,  or 
bUnd. 

Our  Lord's  discourses  are  frequently 
made  up  of  successive  axioms  or  apo- 
thegms, like  pearls  hung  on  a  golden 
thread.  £ach  is  a  true  gem  and  shines 
by  its  own  bright  lustre.  The  effect  of 
all  is  to  illuminate  the  truth  and  show 
it  in  all  its  glory.    The  Sermon  on  the 


Mount  is  an  illustration  of  this.  It  be- 
gins with  the  Divine  beatitudes.  It 
contains  the  golden  rule.  It  has  many 
other  rules  of  life  scarcely  less  deserv- 
ing the  same  title.  It  ends  with  the 
pAralx>lic  sayings  of  the  wise  man  and 
the  foolish  man  building  their  houses, 
the  one  upon  the  rock,  the  other  upon 
the  sand.  Its  least  important  sentence 
is  great  enough  to  be  written  in  illumi- 
nated letters  and  read  and  pondered  day 
and  night,  through  aU  the  years  of  life. 
The  whole  discourse  isworUi  more  than 
all  human  commentaries  upon  the  law, 
all  codes  and  treatises  of  ethics,  all  sys- 
tems of  moral  philosophy.  And  this  is 
but  one  discourse  of  our  Lord.  There 
are  many  like  it  of  which  the  same  may 
be  said.  Of  all  that  He  taught  it  is  dif - 
flcult  to  say  that  any  one  part  is  more 
excellent  than  another.  Each  word  is 
a  "  pearl  of  great  price."  Its  value  is 
indeed  unspeakable. 

Besides  these  moral  and  spiritual 
axioms  our  Lord's  teaching  abounds  in 
proverbs,  many  of  which  are  parables 
in  miniature.  A  proverb  is  a  short  and 
pungent  saying,  a  sort  of  crystallized 
truth,  or  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  concen- 
trated phrase  or  sentence,  embodying  a 
wide  experience  of  life  generalized  into 
a  law,  and  universally  accepted,  so 
that  to  quote  it  is  an  end  of  contro- 
versy. Lord  Bacon  finely  says  of  prov- 
erbs that  "  they  serve  not  only  for  or- 
nament and  delight,  but  also  for  active 
and  civil  use,  as  being  the  edge  tools  of 
speech  which  cut  and  penetrate  the 
knots  of  business  and  affairs."  Our 
Lord's  proverbs  are  of  a  distinctive 
character  as  well  as  a  surpassing  excel- 
lence. They  have  a  deep  spiritual 
meaning,  lliey  embody  eternal  prin- 
ciples. They  shine  in  the  light  of  Di- 
vine truth  and  bum  in  the  fire  of  per- 
sonal application,  "bright  and  brill- 
iant, like  gems."  Other  proverbs, 
valuable  as  they  may  be  as  giving  cur- 
rency and  popularity  to  important 
truths,  are  most  generally  maxims  of 
expediency  and  relate  to  the  affairs  of 
this  life.  Our  Lord  condensed  much 
of  His  teaching  into  this  form,  that  it 
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might  be  the  more  attractive,  that  the 
memory  might  easily  retain  it,  that  it 
might  be  often  repeated  and  pass  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  multitude.  The  saying  of 
"The  blind  leading  the  blind."  of 
"  New  wine  in  old  bottles,"  of  **  New 
cloth  upon  old  garments,"  are  examples. 

Sometimes  in  refuting  adversaries  He 
adopts  the  Socratic  method  of  question- 
ing, as  when  He  asks,  **  Whence  was 
the  baptism  of  John  ?"  when  He  solved 
for  the  Pharisees  with  the  Herodians 
the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  giving 
tribute  to  Ciesar,  and  when  He  confuted 
the  Sddducccs  in  their  denial  of  the 
resurrection.  Often,  indeed,  as  St. 
John  records  and  as  appear  to  a  less 
extent  In  the  other  evangelists.  He  spake 
in  continuous  discourse,  using  but  little 
figurative  language.  In  such  addresses 
He  confutes  gainsayers,  as  after  the 
cure  of  the  impotent  man  and  of  the 
man  born  blind.  In  some  of  them  He 
reveals  the  deep  mysteries  of  His  king- 
dom, as  in  the  discourse  to  Nicodemus, 
the  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Bamaria,  when  He  fed  the  five  thou- 
sand, when  He  was  in  the  home  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  and  with  His  dis- 
ciples on  the  night  before  He  sufiPered. 

But  most  of  all  our  Lord  delighted  to 
teach  in  parables.  He  made  much  use 
of  this  method  when  addressing  His 
immediate  disciples.  He  used  it  also 
in  addressing  those  whose  dulness  of 
perception,  through  unbelief  and  hard- 
ness of  heart,  required  a  veiling  of  the 
truth.  They  that  had  ears  to  hear 
would  listen  and  understand.  The 
medium  through  which  the  teaching 
was  conveyed  would  serve  to  illustrate 
and  impress  It ;  but  bigotry  and  prej- 
udice would  be  judicially  hardened  and 
blinded.  Especially  did  He  teach  in 
parables  when  His  object  was  to  pre- 
sent His  doctrine  concerning  His  king- 
dom In  Its  various  phases.  In  opposition 
to  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  Jews. 
He  adapted  His  manner  to  the  weak 
miderstanding  of  the  people.  The 
parables  of  the  kingdom  are  particularly 
suggestive.    They  give  the  principles 


and  laws  of  its  growth.  They  show 
Its  organic  and  spiritual  character. 
They  foretell  its  ultimate  universal  ex- 
tension and  triumph.  They  exhibit  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel  offered  within  it 
to  all,  the  grace  by  which  it  feeds  and 
nourishes,  the  awards  of  faithfulness 
and  persevering  prayer,  the  compassion 
and  mercy  in  blessing  the  wretched  and 
recovering  the  lost,  tlic  doom  of  un- 
faithfulness, the  necessity  of  watchful- 
ness, the  final  awards  of  glory  and  of 
judgment.  As  has  been  well  observed 
by  a  thoughtful  writer,  the  parables  of 
our  Lord  all  pointedly  exhitut  the  con- 
trast between  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
its  fundamental  principles  and  laws, 
and  the  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews  con- 
cerning the  reign  of  Messiah.  More 
especially  do  they  show  the  contrast 
between  the  free  and  universal  grace  of 
Ck>d  and  the  hierarchical  and  national 
conception  of  the  deity  and  a  partisan 
reign ;  between  the  faith  of  publicans 
and  sinners  a  ad  even  of  Gentiles,  and 
the  apostasy  of  the  Jews  ;  between  the 
Church  and  the  world,  the  inner  life  of 
the  Church  and  the  form  without  the 
life,  the  children  of  the  Spirit  and  those 
of  the  letter  ;  between  the  gracious  sal- 
vation accorded  to  humility,  to  believ- 
ing service,  to  endurance,  patience,  love 
and  gentleness,  and  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced upon  spiritual  pride,  self -right- 
eousness, uncharitableness,  sanctimoni- 
ous harshness,  and  rigorism  of  doctrine 
and  life. 

Such,  brethren,  are  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  Lord's  teaching.  Its 
matter  has  been  but  incidentally  referred 
to.  If  it  was  extraordinary  and  Divine 
in  the  modes  of  Its  expression,  what 
shall  be  said  of  its  substance?  What 
shall  be  said  of  the  revelation  In  Christ 
of  the  eternal  Father,  of  the  doctrine 
of  God,  of  His  eternal  love  for  man,  of 
the  way  of  man's  salvation,  of  the 
brotherhood  of  all  men  in  the  Church, 
of  the  duties  which  love  prompts  and 
inspires,  of  universal  benevolence  tidd 
active  beneficence,  and  of  all  the  prii>- 
ciples  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  of  which* 
Christ  is  the   Author  and  Revealert 
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Can  He  who  gave  ug  the  blessed  Gospel 
be  but  a  man  ?  Is  He  not  very  Ood  of 
very  Qod,  Light  of  light,  being  of  cme 
substance  with  the  Father  ? 

Think,  brethren,  of  the  necessary  in- 
ference from  the  manner  and  substance 
of  His  teaching  to  what  He  was  and  is, 
and  learn  to  adore  Him,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  our  hopes  of  life 
and  immortality.  The  Ckililcan  carpen- 
ter, as  Ho  was  called  in  derision,  who 
did  not  know  letters,  who  was  a  stranger 
to  the  Rabbins  and  all  their  lumber  of 
learning  and  of  ecclesiasticism,  as  well 
as  to  all  mere  human  philosophy  and 
speculation,  who  never  wrote  a  word  to 
perpetuate  His  name  and  His  thoughts. 
He  is  the  true  Prophet,  the  Teacher  of 
humanity.  His  revelations  have  al- 
ways been  and  are  accepted  by  the  good 
as  the  ultimate  faith  of  man.  His  Di- 
vine philosophy  Sb  final  upon  all  the 
most  momentous  subjects  upon  which 
reason  in  its  pride  was  losing  itself  wan- 
dering in  endless  mazes.  His  system 
of  morality  is  hailed  by  the  enlightened 
as  beyond  improvement.  His  doctrine 
is  welcomed  by  all  hearts  who  long  for 
self -improvement  and  the  Divine  com- 
munion and  the  joys  that  can  alone  be 
satisfying.  He  is  the  Way.  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.  Let  puny  infidels  throw 
their  dart.  Vain  is  their  weak  effort  to 
put  out  the  light  or  obscure  the  glory 
of  the  sun. 


TBS  BAGS  AlTD  TBS  GOAL. 

By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D. 
[Baptist],  Manchester,  Eno. 

This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those 
tilings  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  tilings  which  are  be- 
fore, 1  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize.— ^h\\,  iii.  18,  14. 
This   buoyant   energy  and  onward 
looking  are  marvellous  in  **  Paul  the 
aged,  and  now  also  a  prisoner  of  Jesus 
Christ. "    Forgetfulness  of  the  past  and 
eager  anticipation  for  the  future  are, 
we  sometimes  think,  the  child's  prerog- 
atives.     They  may   be   ignoble  and 


puerile,  or  they  may  be  worthy  and 
great  All  depends  on  the  future  to 
which  we  look.  If  it  be  the  creatioa 
of  our  fancies,  we  are  babies  tosr  trust- 
ing it  If  it  be.  as  Paul's  was,  the  reve- 
lation of  Clod's  purposes,  we  cannot  do 
a  wiser  thing  than  look. 

The  apostle  here  Is  letting  us  see  the 
secret  of  his  own  life,  and  telling  us 
what  made  him  the  sort  of  Christian 
that  he  was.  He  counsels  wise  oblivi- 
ousness, wise  anticipation,  strenuous 
concentration,  and  these  are  the  things 
that  contribute  to  success  in  any  fiekl 
of  life.  Christianity  is  the  perfection 
of  common  sense.  Men  become  mature 
Christians  by  no  other  means  than  those 
by  which  they  become  good  artisans, 
ripe  scholars,  or  the  like.  But  the 
misery  is  that,  though  people  know 
well  enough  that  they  cannot  be  good 
carpenters,  or  doctors,  or  fiddlers  with- 
out certain  habita  and  practices,  they 
seem  to  fancy  that  they  can  be  good 
Christians  without  them. 

8o  the  words  of  my  text  may  suggest 
appropriate  thoughts  on  this  first  Sun- 
day of  a  new  year.  Let  us  listen,  then, 
to  Paul  telling  us  how  he  came  to  be 
the  sort  of  Christian  man  he  was. 

I.  First,  then,  I  would  say,  make 
GkKl's  aim  your  aim. 

Paul  distinguishes  here  between  the 
"  mark'*  and  the  "  prize. "  He  aims  at 
the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  The 
one  is  the  object  of  effort ;  the  other  is 
the  sure  result  of  successful  effort.  If 
I  may  so  say,  the  "crown  hangs  on  the 
winning  post ;  and  he  who  touches  the 
goal  clutches  the  garland. 

Then,  mark  that  he  regards  the  aim 
toward  which  he  strains  as  being  the 
aim  which  Christ  had  in  view  in  his 
conversion.  For  he  says  in  the  preced- 
ing context,  "  I  labor  if  that  I  may  lay 
hold  of  that  for  which  also  I  have  been 
laid  hold  of  by  Jesus  Christ."  In  the 
words  that  follow  the  text  he  speaks  of 
the  prize  as  being  the  result  and  pur- 
pose of  the  high  calling  of  God  "in 
Christ  Jesus."  So  then  he  took  God's 
purpose  in  calling,  and  Christ's  purpose 
in  redeeming  him,  as  being  his  great 
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object  in  life.  God's  aims  and  Paul's 
were  identical. 

What,  then,  is  the  aim  of  Qod  in  all 
that  He  has  done  for  us  ?  The  pro- 
duction in  us  of  Qod'like  and  Gkxl- 
pleasing  character.  For  this  suns  rise 
and  set ;  for  this  seasons  and  times 
come  and  go  ;  for  this  sorrows  and  joys 
are  experienced ;  for  this  hopes  and 
fears  and  loves  are  kindled.  For  this 
all  the  discipline  of  life  is  set  in  motion. 
For  this  we  were  created  ;  for  this  we 
have  been  redeemed.  For  this  Jesus 
Christ  lived  and  suffered  and  di^. 
For  this  God's  Spirit  is  poured  out  upon 
the  world.  All  else  is  scaffolding  ;  this 
is  the  bunding  which  it  contemplates, 
and  when  the  building  is  reared  the 
scaffolding  may  be  cleared  away.  God 
means  to  make  us  like  Himself,  and  so 
pleasing  to  Himself  ;  and  has  no  other 
end  in  all  the  varieties  of  His  gifts  and 
bestowments  but  only  this,  the  produc- 
tion of  character. 

Such  is  the  aim  that  we  should  set 
before  us.  The  acceptance  of  that  aim 
as  ours  will  give  nobleness  and  blessed- 
ness to  our  lives  as  nothing  else  will. 
How  different  all  our  estimates  of  the 
meaning  and  true  nature  of  events 
would  be,  if  we  kept  clearly  before  us 
that  their  intention  was  not  merely  to 
make  us  blessed  and  glad,  or  to  niiake 
us  sorrowful,  but  that,  through  the 
blessedness,  through  the  sorrow, 
through  the  gift,  through  the  with- 
drawal, through  all  the  variety  of  deal- 
ings, the  intention  was  one  and  the 
same,  to  mould  us  to  the  likeness  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  I  There  would  be 
fewer  mysteries  in  our  lives,  we  should 
seldomer  have  to  stand  in  astonishment, 
in  vain  regret,  in  miserable  and  weak- 
ening looking  back  upon  vanished  gifts, 
and  saying  to  ourselves,  "  Why  has 
this  darkness  stooped  upon  my  path  ?" 
if  we  looked  beyond  the  darkness  and 
the  light  to  that  for  which  both  were 
sent.  Some  plants  require  frost  to 
bring  out  their  savor,  and  men  need 
sorrow  to  test  and  to  produce  their 
highest  qualities.  There  would  be 
fewer  knots  in  the  thread  of  our  lives, 


and  fewer  mysteries  in  our  experience, 
if  we  made  God's  aim  ours,  and  strove 
through  all  variations  of  condition  to 
realize  it. 

How  different  all  our  estimate  of 
nearer  objects  and  aims  would  be,  if 
once  we  clearly  recognized  what  we  are 
here  for  1  The  prostitution  of  powers 
to  obviously  unworthy  aims  and  ends 
is  the  saddest  thing  in  humanity.  It  is 
like  elephants  being  set  to  pick  up 
pins ;  it  is  like  the  lightning  being  har- 
nessed to  carry  all  the  gossip  and  filth 
of  one  capital  of  the  world  to  the  pruri- 
ent readers  in  another.  Men  take  these 
great  powers  which  God  has  given 
them,  and  use  them  to  make  money,  to 
cultivate  their  intellects,  to  secure  the 
gratification  of  earthly  desires,  to  make 
a  home  for  themselves  here  amid  the 
illusions  of  time  ;  and  all  the  while  the 
great  aim  which  ought  to  stand  out 
clear  and  supreme  is  forgotten  by  them. 

There  is  nothing  that  needs  more  care- 
ful examination  by  us  than  our  accept- 
ed schemes  of  life  for  ourselves ;  the 
roots  of  our  errors  mostly  lie  in  these 
things  that  we  take  to  be  axioms,  and 
that  we  never  examine  into.  Let  us 
begin  this  new  year  by  an  honest  deal- 
ing with  ourselves,  asUng  ourselves  this 
question,  **  What  am  I  living  for  ?'* 
And  if  the  answer,  first  of  all.  be,  as, 
of  course,  it  will  be,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  nearer  and  necessary  aim, 
such  as  the  conduct  of  our  business, 
the  cultivating  of  our  understandings, 
the  love  and  i)eace  of  our  homes,  then 
let  us  press  the  investigation  a  little 
further,  and  say,  What  then  ?  Suppose 
I  make  a  fortune,  what  then  ?  Suppose 
I  get  the  position  I  am  striving  for, 
what  then?  Suppose  I  cultivate  my 
understanding  and  win  the  knowledge 
that  I  am  nobly  striving  after,  what 
then  ?  Let  us  not  cease  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion until  we  can  say,  *'  Thy  aim.  O 
Lord,  is  my  aim,  and  I  press  toward 
the  mark,"  the  only  mark  which  will 
make  life  noble,  elastic,  stable,  and 
blessed,  that  I "  may  be  found  in  Christ, 
not  having  mine  own  righteousness, 
but  that  which  is  of  God  by  faith." 
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For  this  we  have  all  been  made,  guid- 
ed, redeemed.  If  we  carry  this  treasure 
out  of  life  we  shall  cany  all  that  is 
worth  carrying.  If  we  fail  in  this  we 
f aO  altogether,  whatever  be  our  so-called 
success.  There  is  one  mark,  one  only» 
and  every  arrow  that  does  not  hit  that 
target  is  wasted  and  spent  in  vain. 

IL  Secondly,  let  me  say,  concentrate 
all  effort  on  this  one  aim. 

"  This  one  thing  I  do,"  says  the  apos- 
tle, "  I  press  toward  the  mark. "  That 
aim  is  the  one  which  €k)d  has  in  view 
in  all  circumstances  and  arrangements. 
Therefore,  obviously,  it  is  one  which 
may  be  pursued  in  all  of  these,  and 
may  be  sought  whatsoever  we  are 
doing.  All  occupations  of  life  except 
only  sin  are  consistent  with  this  high- 
est aim.  It  needs  not  that  we  should 
seek  any  remote  or  cloistered  form  of 
life,  nor  shear  off  any  legitimate  and 
common  interests  and  occupations,  but 
in  them  all  we  may  be  seeking  for  the 
one  thing,  the  moulding  of  our  charac- 
ters into  the  shapes  that  are  pleasing  to 
Him.  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of 
the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek'  after,  that  I 
may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  my  life  ;"  wheresoever  the 
outwftfd  days  of  my  life  may  be  passed. 
Whatsoever  we  are  doing  in  business, 
in  shop,  at  a  study  table,  in  the  kitchen, 
in  the  nursery,  by  the  road,  in  the 
house,  we  may  still  have  the  supreme 
aim  in  view,  that  from  all  occupations 
there  may  come  growth  in  character  and 
in  likeness  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Only,  to  keep  this  supreme  aim  clear 
there  will  require  far  more  frequent  and 
resolute  effort  of  what  the  old  mystics 
used  to  call  **  recollection"  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  put  forth.  It  is  hard, 
amid  the  din  of  business,  and  while 
yielding  to  other  lower,  legitimate  im- 
pulses and  motives,  to  set  this  supreme 
one  high  above  them  all.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible if  only  we  will  do  two  things,  keep 
ourselves  close  to  God,  and  be  prepared 
to  surrender  much,  laying  our  own 
wills,  our  own  fancies,  purposes,  eager 
hopes  and  plans  in  His  hands,  and  ask- 
ing Him  to  help  us,  that  we  may  never 


lose  sight  of  the  harbor  light  because  of 
any  tossing  waves  that  rise  between  oa 
and  it,  nor  may  ever  be  so  swaUowed 
up  in  ends,  which  are  only  means  after 
all,  as  to  lose  i^ght  of  the  only  end 
which  is  an  end  in  itself.  But  for  the 
attainment  of  this  aim  in  any  measure, 
the  concentration  of  all  our  powers 
upon  it  is  absolutely  needful.  If  you 
want  to  bore  a  hole  you  take  a  sharp 
point ;  you  can  do  nothing  with  a  blunt 
one.  Every  flight  of  wild  ducks  in  the 
sky  will  tell  you  the  form  that  is  most 
likely  to  secure  the  maximum  of  mo- 
tion with  the  minimum  of  effort  The 
wedge  &  that  which  pierces  through 
all  the  loosely  compacted  textures 
against  which  it  is  pressed.  The  Ro- 
man strategy  forced  the  way  of  the  le- 
gion through  the  loose-ordered  ranks  of 
barbarian  foes  by  arraying  it  in  that 
wedge-like  form.  So  we,  if  we  are  to 
advance,  must  gather  ourselves  together 
and  put  a  point  upon  our  lives  by  com- 
paction and  concentration  of  effort  and 
energy  on  the  one  purpose.  The  con- 
quering word  is,  "This  one  thing  I 
do."  The  difference  between  the  ama- 
teur and  the  artist  is  that  the  one  pur- 
sues an  art  at  intervals  by  spurts,  as  a 
parergan — a  thing  that  is  done  in  the 
intervals  of  other  occupations— and  that 
the  other  makes  it  his  life's  business. 
There  are  a  great  many  amateur  Chris- 
tians among  us,  who  pursue  the  Chris- 
tian life  by  spurts  and  starts.  If  you 
want  to  be  a  Christian  after  God's  pat- 
tern— and  unless  you  are  you  are  scarce- 
ly a  Christian  at  all— you  have  to  make 
it  your  business,  to  give  the  same  at- 
tention, the  same  concentration,  the 
Ame  unwavering  energy  to  it  which 
you  do  to  your  trade.  The  man  of  one 
book,  the  man  of  one  idea,  the  man  of 
one  aim  is  the  formidable  and  the  suc- 
cessful man.  People  will  call  you  a 
fanatic ;  never  mind.  Better  be  a  fa- 
natic and  get  what  you  aim  at,  which 
is  the  highest  thing,  than  be  so  broad 
that,  like  a  stream  spreading  itself  out 
over  miles  of  mud,  there  is  no  scour  in 
it  anywhere,  no  current,  and  therefore 
stagnation  and  death.     Gather  yonr- 
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seWes  together,  and  amid  all  the  side 
issues  and  nearer  aims  keep  this  in  view 
as  the  aim  to  which  all  are  to  be  sub- 
servient— that,  "  whether  I  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  I  do,  I  may  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God."  Let  sorrow  and  joy. 
and  trade  and  profession,  and  study  and 
business,  and  house  and  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  all  home  joys,  be  the  means 
by  which  you  may  become  like  the 
Master  who  has  died  for  this  end,  that 
we  may  become  partakers  of  His  holi- 
ness. 

ni.  Pursue  this  end  with  a  wise  for- 
getfulness. 

"  Forgetting  the  things  that  are  be- 
hind. ' '  The  art  of  forgetting  has  much 
to  do  with  the  blessedness  and  power 
of  every  life.  Of  course,  when  the 
apostle  says  "  Forgetting  the  things  that 
are  behind/'  he  is  thinking  of  the  run- 
ner, who  has  no  time  to  cast  his  eye 
over  his  shoulder  to  mark  the  steps  al- 
ready trod.  He  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  either,  to  tell  us  that  we  are  to 
so  cultivate  obliviousness  as  to  let  God's 
mercies  to  us  ''lie,  forgotten  in  un- 
thankfulness,  or  without  praises  die." 
Nor  does  he  mean  to  tell  us  that  we  are 
to  deny  ourselves  the  solace  of  remem- 
bering the  mercies  which  may,  perhaps, 
have  gone  from  us.  Memory  may  be 
like  the  calm  radiance  that  fills  the 
western  sky  from  a  sun  that  has  set, 
sad  and  yet  sweet,  melancholy  and 
lovely.  But  he  means  that  we  should 
so  forget  as,  by  the  oblivion,  to  strength- 
en our  concentration. 

So  I  would  say,  let  us  remember,  and 
yet  forget,  our  past  failures  and  faults. 
Let  us  remember  them  in  order  that  the 
remembrance  may  cultivate  in  us  a 
wise  chastening  of  our  self-confidence. 
Let  us  remember  where  we  were  foiled, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  the  more  care- 
ful of  that  place  hereafter.  If  we 
know  that  upon  any  road  we  fell  into 
ambushes,  "not  once  nor  twice,"  like 
the  old  king  of  Israel,  wc  should  guard 
ourselves  against  passing  by  that  road 
again.  He  who  has  not  learned,  by  the 
memory  of  his  past  failures,  humility 
umI  wise  government  of  his  life,  and 


wise  avoidance  of  places  where  he  is 
weak,  is  an  incurable  fool. 

But  let  us  forget  our  failures  in  so 
far  as  these  might  paralyze  our  hopes, 
or  make  us  fancy  that  future  success  is 
impossible  where  past  failures  frown. 
Ebenezer  was  a  field  of  defeat  before  it 
rang  with  the  hymns  of  victory.  And 
there  is  no  place  in  your  past  life  where 
you  have  been  shamefully  baffled  and 
beaten,  but  there,  and  in  that,  you  may 
yet  be  victorious.  Never  let  the  past 
limit  your  hopes  of  the  possibilities  and 
your  confidence  in  the  certainties  and 
victories  of  the  future.  And  if  ever 
you  are  tempted  to  say  to  yourselves, 
"  I  have  tried  it  so  often,  and  so  often 
failed,  that  it  is  no  use  trying  any  more. 
I  am  beaten  and  I  Uirow  up  the 
sponge,"  remember  PauVs  wise  exhor- 
tation, and  ''  forgetting  the  things  that 
are  behind,  .  .  .  press  toward  the 
mark." 

In  like  manner  I  would  say,  remem- 
ber and  yet  forget  past  successes  and 
achievements.  Remember  them  for 
thankfulness,  remember  them  for  hope, 
remember  them  for  counsel  and  instruc- 
tion, but  forget  them  when  they  tend, 
as  all  that  we  accomplish  does  tend,  to 
make  us  fancy  that  little  more  remains 
to  be  done ;  and  forget  them  when  they 
tend,  as  all  that  we  accomplish  ever 
does  tend,  to  make  us  think  that  such 
and  such  things  are  our  line,  and  of 
other  virtues  and  graces  and  achieve- 
ments of  culture  and  of  character,  that 
these  are  not  our  Ihie,  and  not  to  be 
won  by  us. 

"Our  line  I"  Astronomers  take  a 
thin  thread  from  a  spider's  web  and 
stretch  it  across  their  object  glasses  to 
measure  stellar  magnitudes.  Just  as  is 
the  spider's  line  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  shining  surface  of  the  sun  across 
which  it  is  stretched,  so  is  what  we 
have  already  attained  to  the  boundless 
might  and  glory  of  that  to  which  we 
may  come.  Nothing  short  of  the  full 
measure  of  the  likeness  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  measure  of  our  possibilities. 

There  is  a  mannerism  in  Christian 
life,  as  there  is  in  everything  else,  which 
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Is  to  be  avoided  If  we  would  grow  Into 
perfection.  There  was  a  great  artist  In 
the  last  century  who  never  could  paint 
a  picture  without  sticking  a  brown  tree 
In  the  foreground.  We  have  all  got 
our  "  brown  trees/'  which  we  think  we 
can  do  well,  and  these  limit  our  ambi- 
tion to  secure  other  gifts  which  God  Is 
ready  to  bestow  upon  us.  So,  "  forget 
the  things  that  are  behind."  Cultivate 
a  wibe  obliviousness  of  past  sorrows, 
past  Joys,  past  failures,  past  gifts,  past 
achievements,  In  so  far  as  these  might 
limit  the  audacity  of  our  hopes  and  the 
energy  of  our  efforts. 

ly.  So,  lastly,  pursue  the  aim  with  a 
wise,  eager  reaching  forward. 

The  apostle  employs  a  very  graphic 
word  here,  which  is  only  very  partially 
expressed  by  that  •'reaching  forth." 
It  contains  a  condensed  picture  which 
It  Is  scarcely  possible  to  put  into  any 
one  expression.  "  Reaching  out  over'* 
is  the  full  though  clumsy  rendering  of 
the  word,  and  it  gives  us  the  picture  of 
the  runner  with  his  whole  body  thrown 
forward,  his  hand  extendid,  aud  his 
eye  reaching  even  further  than  his 
hand.  In  eager  anticipation  of  the  mark 
and  the  prize.  So  we  are  to  live,  with 
continual  reaching  out  of  confidence, 
clear  recognition,  and  eager  desire  to 
make  our  own  the  unattained. 

What  Is  that  which  gives  an  element 
of  nobleness  to  the  lives  of  great  ideal- 
ists, whether  they  be  poets,  artists,  stu- 
dents, thinkers,  or  what  not?  Only 
this,  that  they  see  the  unattained  burn- 
ing ever  so  clearly  before  them  that  all 
the  attained  seems  as  nothing  In  their 
eyes.  And  so  life  Is  saved  from  com- 
monplace, is  happily  stung  into  fresh 
effort,  is  redeemed  from  flagging,  mo- 
notony, and  weariness. 

The  measure  of  our  attainments  may 
be  fairly  estimated  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  unattained  is  clear  in  our 
sight.  A  man  down  in  the  valley  sees 
the  nearer  shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  he 
thinks  it  the  top.  The  man  up  on  the 
shoulder  sees  all  the  heights  that  lie  be 
yond  rising  above  him.  Endeavor  is 
better  than  success.    It  Is  more  to  see 


the  Alpine  heights  unsealed  than  It  la 
to  have  risen  so  far  as  we  have  done. 
They  who  thus  have  a  boundless  future 
before  them  have  an  endless  source  of 
inspiration,  of  energy,  of  buoyancy 
granted  to  them. 

No  man  has  such  an  absolutely  bound- 
less vision  of  the  future  which  may  be 
his  as  we  have  If  we  are  Christian  peo- 
ple, as  we  ought  to  be.  We  only  can 
thus  look  forward.  For  all  others  a 
blank  wall  stretches  at  the  end  of  life, 
against  which  hopes,  when  they  strike, 
fall  back  stunned  and  dead.  But  for 
us  the  wall  may  be  overleaped,  and. 
living  by  the  energy  of  a  boundless 
hope,  we,  and  only  we,  can  Isy  our- 
selves down  to  die,  and  say  then, 
**  Reaching  forth  unto  the  things  that 
are  before.  ** 

So,  dear  friends,  make  God's  aim 
your  aim ;  concentrate  your  life's  ef- 
forts upon  it ;  pursue  it  with  a  wise 
forgetfulness  ;  pursue  it  with  an  eager 
confidence  of  anticipation  that  shall  not 
be  put  to  shame.  Remember  that  God 
readies  Ilis  aim  for  you  by  giving  to 
you  Jesus  Clirist,  and  that  you  can  only 
reach  it  by  accepting  the  Christ  who  to 
given  and  being  found  In  HIul  Then 
the  years  will  take  away  nothing  from 
us  which  it  Is  not  gain  to  lose.  They 
will  neither  weaken  our  energy  nor  fiat- 
ten  our  hopes,  nor  dim  our  confidence, 
and  at  the  last  we  shall  reach  the  mark, 
and,  as  we  touch  it,  we  shall  find  drop- 
ping on  our  surprised  and  humble  heads 
the  crown  of  life  which  they  receive 
who  have  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly, 
but  doing  this  one  thing,  pressing  tow- 
ard the  mark  for  the  prize. 
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And  He  came  doum  with  them  and  $lood 
in  the  plain. — Luke  vi.  17. 

Christ  on  the  mountains  Is  a  fre- 
quent study.  We  have  seen  Him  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  Mount  of  Beatl* 
tudcM.  Mount  Morlah,  Mount  Calvaiy, 
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Mount  of  AjBcension,  and  it  is  glorious 
to  study  Him  on  these  great  natural 
elevations.  But  bow  is  it  that  never 
before  we  have  noticed  Him  on  the 
plain  ?  Amid  the  rocks»  high  up  on  the 
mountain,  Christ  had  passed  the  night, 
but  now,  at  early  dawn.  He  is  coming 
down  with  some  especial  friends,  step- 
ping from  shelving  to  shelving,  here 
and  there  a  loosened  stone  rolling  down 
the  steep  sides  ahead  of  Him,  until  He 
gets  in  a  level  place,  so  that  He  can  be 
approached  without  climbing  from  all 
sides.  He  is  on  the  level.  My  text 
says  :  *•  He  came  down  with  them  and 
stood  in  the  plain."  Now,  that  Is  what 
the  world  wants  to-day  more  than  any- 
thing else — ^a  Christ  on  the  level,  easy 
to  get  at,  no  ascending,  no  descending, 
approachable  from  all  sides— Christ  on 
the  plain.  The  question  among  all 
consecrated  people  to-day  is,  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  ministers  ?  Many 
of  them  are  engaged  in  picking  holes 
in  the  Bible  and  apologizing  for  this 
and  apologizing  for  that.  In  an  age 
when  the  whole  tendency  is  to  pay  too 
little  reverence  to  the  Bible,  they  are 
fighting  against  bibliolatry,  or  too  much 
reverence  for  the  Bible.  They  are 
building  a  fence  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road :  not  on  the  side  where  the 
precipice  is  and  off  which  multitudes 
are  falling,  but  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
road,  so  that  people  will  not  fall  uphill, 
of  which  there  is  no  danger.  There  is 
no  more  danger  of  bibliolatry,  or  too 
much  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  than 
there  is  that  astrology  will  take  the 
place  of  astronomy,  or  alchemy  the 
place  of  chemistry,  or  the  canal-boat 
the  place  of  the  limited  express  rail- 
train.  What  a  theological  farce  it  is  ; 
ministers  fighting  against  too  much  rev- 
erence for  the  Scriptures ;  ministers 
making  apology  for  the  Scriptures ; 
ministers  pretending  to  be  friends  of 
the  Bible,  yet  doing  the  book  more 
damage  than  all  the  blatant  infidels  on 
all  the  earth.  The  trouble  is  our  theo- 
logians are  up  in  the  mountain  in  a 
fight  above  the  clouds  about  things 
which  they  do  not  understand.    Come 


down  on  the  plain  and  stand  beside 
Christ,  who  never  preached  a  techni- 
cality or  a  didacticism.  What  dq  you. 
O  wise^headed  ecclesiastic,  know  about 
the  decrees  of  God  ?  Who  cares  a  fig 
about  your  sublapsarianism  or  your 
supralapsarianism  ?  What  a  spectacle 
wc  have  in  our  denomination  today ; 
committees  trying  to  patch  up  an  old 
creed  made  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  so  that  it  will  fit  on  the  nineteenth 
century.  Why  do  not  our  millinery  es- 
tablishments take  out  of  the  garrets  the 
coal-scuttle  bonnets  which  our  great- 
grandmothers  wore  and  try  to  fit  them 
on  the  head  of  the  modern  maiden? 
You  cannot  fix  up  a  three-hundred- 
yearold  creed  so  as  to  fit  our  time. 
Princeton  will  sew  on  a  little  piece,  and 
Union  Seminary  will  sew  on  a  little 
piece,  and  Alleghany  Seminary  and 
Danville  Seminary  will  sew  on  other 
pieces,  and  by  the  time  the  creed  is  done 
it  will  be  as  variegated  as  Joseph's  coat 
of  many  colors.  Think  of  having  to 
change  an  old  creed  to  make  it  clear 
that  all  infants  dying  go  to  heaven  !  I 
am  so  glad  that  the  committees  are 
going  to  let  the  babies  in.  Thank  you. 
So  many  of  them  are  already  in  that  all 
the  hills  of  heaven  look  like  a  Sunday- 
school  anniversary.  Now,  what  is  the 
use  of  fixing  up  a  creed  which  left  any 
doubt  on  that  subject  ?  No  man  ever 
doubted  that  all  infants  dying  go  to 
heaven,  unless  he  be  a  Herod  or  a 
Charles  Guiteau.  I  was  opposed  to 
overhauling  the  old  creed  at  all,  but, 
now  that  it  has  been  lifted  up  and  its 
imperfections  set  up  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  I  say,  overboard  with  it  and 
make  a  new  creed.  There  are  to-day 
in  our  denomination  five  hundred  men 
who  could  make  a  better  one.  I  could 
mak^  a  better  one  myself.  As  we  are 
now  in  process  of  changing  the  creed, 
and  no  one  knows  what  we  are  expected 
to  believe,  or  will  two  or  three  years 
hence  be  expected  to  believe,  I  could 
not  wait,  and  so  I  have  made  a  creed  of 
my  own,  which  I  intend  to  observe  the 
rest  of  my  life.  I  wrote  it  down  in  my 
memorandum  book  some  six  months 
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ago,  aDd  it  readB  as  follows  r  '*  My 
creed  :  The  glorious  Lord.  To  tru«t 
Him,  love  Him  aud  obey  Him  is  all 
lliat  is  required.  To  that  creed  I  ia- 
Tite  all  mankind.  T.  De  Wilt  Tal- 
mage."  The  reason  Christianity  has 
not  nuule  more  rapid  advance  is  because 
the  people  are  asked  to  believe  too 
many  things.  There  are,  I  believe,  to- 
day millions  of  good  Christians  who 
have  never  joined  the  Church  and  are 
not  counted  among  the  Lord's  friends 
because  they  cannot  believe  all  the 
things  that  they  are  required  to  believe. 
One  half  the  things  a  man  Is  expected 
to  believe  in  order  to  enter  the  Church 
and  reach  heaven  have  no  more  to  do 
with  his  salvation  than  the  question, 
How  many  volcanoes  are  there  In  the 
moon  ?  or.  How  far  apart  from  each 
other  are  the  rings  of  Saturn  ?  or.  How 
many  teeth  there  were  in  the  jaw  bone 
with  which  Samson  smote  the  Philis- 
tines. I  believe  ten  thousand  things, 
but  none  of  tliem  have  anything  to  do 
with  my  salvation,  except  these  two  : 
I  am  a  sinner  and  Christ  came  to  save 
me.  Musicians  tell  us  that  the  octave 
consists  only  of  five  tones  and  two  semi- 
tones, and  all  the  Handels  and  Haydns 
and  Mozarts  and  Wagners  and  Schu- 
manns  of  all  ages  must  do  their  work 
within  the  range  of  those  five  tones  and 
two  semi-tones.  So  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  all  the  theology  that  will  be  of 
practical  use  in  our  worid  is  made  out 
of  the  two  facts  of  human  sinfulness 
and  Divine  atonement.  Within  that 
octave  swing  **  The  Song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb,"  the  Christmas  chant  above 
Bethlehem  and  the  hallelujah  of  all  the 
choirs  standing  on  seas  of  glass.  Is 
there  not  some  mode  of  getting  out  of 
the  way  these  non-essentials,  these  su- 
perfluities, these  divergencies,  from  the 
main  issue  ?  Is  there  not  some  way  of 
bringing  the  Church  down  out  of  the 
mountain  of  controversy  and  conven- 
tionalism and  to  put  it  on  the  plain 
where  Christ  stands  ?  The  present  atti 
tude  of  things  is  like  this  :  In  a  famine- 
struck  district  a  table  has  been  provid- 
ed, and  it  is  loaded  with  food  enough 


for  all.  The  odors  of  the  meats  fill  the 
air.  Everything  is  ready.  The  plat- 
ters are  full.  The  chalices  are  fall. 
The  baskets  of  fruit  are  full.  Why  not 
let  the  people  in  ?  The  door  is  open. 
Yes,  but  there  is  a  cluster  of  wise  men 
.blocking  up  the  door,  discussing  the 
contents  of  the  castor  standing  mid- 
table.  They  are  shaking  their  fists  at 
each  other.  One  says  there  is  too  much 
vinegar  in  that  castor,  and  une  says 
there  is  too  much  sweet  oil,  and  another 
says  there  is  not  the  proper  proportion 
of  red  pepper.  I  say,  **  Get  out  of  the 
way  and  let  the  hungry  people  come 
in."  Now,  our  blessed  Lord  has  pro- 
vided a  great  supper,  and  the  oxen  and 
the  fatlings  have  been  killed,  and  fruits 
from  all  the  vineyards  and  orchards  of 
heaven  crown  the  table.  The  world 
has  been  invited  to  come,  and  they  look 
in  and  they  are  hungry,  and  people 
would  pour  in  by  the  millions  to  this 
world-wide  table,  but  the  door  is  block- 
ed up  by  controversies,  and  men  with 
whole  libraries  on  their  backs  are  dis- 
puting as  to  what  proportion  of  sweet 
oil  and  cayenne  pepper  should  make  up 
the  creed.  I  cry,  **  Get  out  of  the  way, 
and  let  the  hungry  world  come  in." 
The  Christian  Church  will  have  to 
change  its  tack  or  it  will  rtm  on  the 
rocks  of  demolition .  The  world 's  popu- 
lation annually  increases  15,000,000. 
No  one  pretends  that  half  that  number 
of  people  are  converted  to  God.  There 
are  more  than  twice  as  many  Buddhists 
as  Protestants ;  more  than  twice  as 
many  Buddhists  as  Roman  Catholics. 
Protestants,  185,000,000 ;  Catholics, 
195,000.000;  Buddhists,  400,000.000. 
There  are  175,000,000  Mohammedans 
and  220,000,000  Brahmins.  Mean- 
while, many  of  the  churches  are  only 
religious  club  houses,  where  a  few  peo- 
ple go  on  Sunday  morning,  averaging 
one  person  to  a  pew,  or  one  person  to  a 
half-dozen  pews,  and  leaving  the  min- 
ister at  night  to  sweat  through  a  sermon 
with  here  and  there  a  lone  traveller, 
unless,  by  a  Sunday  evening  sacred  con- 
cert, he  can  get  out  an  audience  of  re- 
spectable size.     The  vast  majority  of 
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the  church-membership  round  the 
world  put  forth  no  direct  effort  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  Did  I  say  there 
would  have  to  be  a  change  ?  I  correct 
that,  and  say  there  will  be  a  change. 
If  there  be  15,000,000  persons  added 
every  year  to  the  world's  populati^, 
then  there  will  be  30,000,000  added  to 
the  Church,  and  40,000,000  and  50,000,- 
000  and  60,000.000.  How  will  it  be 
done  ?  It  wiil  be  done  when  the  Church 
will  meet  Christ  on  the  plain.  Come 
down  out  of  the  mountain  of  exclusive- 
ness.  Come  down  out  of  the  mountain 
of  pride.  Come  down  out  of  the  moun- 
tain of  formalism.  Come  down  out  of 
the  mountain  of  freezing  indifference. 
Old  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  great  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  once  said  to  me  : 
"  I  am  in  favor  of  a  change.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  best  way  of  doing 
things  in  the  churches,  but  I  know  the 
way  we  are  doing  now  is  not  the  best 
way,  or  the  world  would  be  nearer  its 
salvation  than  it  seems  to  be."  Sol 
feel ;  so  we  all  feel,  that  there  needs  to 
be  a  change.  The  point  at  which  we 
all  come  short  is  not  presenting  Christ 
on  the  plain,  Christ  on  the  level  with 
all  the  world's  woes  and  wants  and 
necessities.  The  full  change  will  have 
to  come  from  the  rising  ministry.  We 
now  in  the  field  are  too  set  in  our  ways. 
We  are  lumbered  up  with  technicalities. 
We  have  too  many  concordances  and 
dictionaries  and  encyclopsdias  and  sys- 
tems of  theology  on  our  head  to  get 
down  on  the  plidn.  Our  vocabulary  is 
too  frosted.  We  are  too  much  under 
the  domination  of  customs  regnant  for 
many  centuries.  Come  on,  young  men 
of  the  ministry.  Take  this  pulpit,  take 
all  the  pulpits,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  street  and  the  market-place  and  the 
family  circle  preach  Christ  on  the  plain. 
As  soon  as  the  Church  says  by  its  atti- 
tude, not  necessarily  by  its  words,  **  My 
one  mission  is  to  help  for  this  life  and 
help  for  the  life  to  come  all  the  people, 
and  it  proves  it8  earnestness  in  the  mat- 
\et,  people  on  foot  and  on  horseback 
and  in  wagons  and  in  carriages  will 
come  to  the  churches  in  such  numbers 


that  they  will  have  to  be  met  at  the 
door  by  ushers,  saying :  **  You  were 
here  last  Sunday  ;  you  cannot  come  in 
today.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  you 
must  take  your  turn."  And  it  will 
be,  as  in  the  Johnstown  freshet  and  dis- 
aster, when  a  Qovemment  station  was 
opened  for  the  supply  of  bread,  and  it 
took  the  officers  of  the  law  to  keep  the 
sufferers  in  line,  because  of  the  great 
rush  for  food .  When  this  famine-struck 
world  realizes  that  the  Church  is  a  gov- 
ernment station  set  up  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  to  provide  the 
bread  of  eternal  life  for  all  the  people, 
the  rush  will  be  unprecedented  and  un- 
imaginable. Astronomers  have  been 
busy  measuring  worlds,  and  they  have 
told  us  how  great  is  the  circumference 
of  this  world  and  how  great  is  its  diam- 
eter ;  yea,  they  have  kept  on  until  they 
have  weighed  our  planet  and  found  its 
weight  to  be  six  sextillion  tons.  But  by 
no  science  has  the  weight  of  this  world's 
trouble  been  weighed.  Now  Christ, 
standing  on  the  level  of  our  humanity, 
stands  in  sympathy  with  every  trouble. 
There  are  so  many  aching  heads.  His 
ached  under  the  thorns.  There  are  so 
many  weary  feet.  His  were  worn  with 
the  long  journey  up  and  down  the  land 
that  received  Him  not  There  are  so 
many  persecuted  souls.  Every  hour  of 
His  life  was  under  human  outrage. 
The  world  had  no  better  place  to  re- 
ceive Him  than  a  cattle  pen,  and  its 
farewell  was  a  slap  on  His  cheek,  and 
a  spear  in  His  side.  So  intensely  hu- 
man was  He  that  there  has  not  been  in 
all  our  race  a  grief  or  infirmity  or  ex- 
haustion or  pang  that  did  not  touch 
Him  once  and  that  does  not  touch  Him 
now.  The  lepers,  the  paralytics,  the 
imbecile,  the  maniac,  the  courtesan,  the 
repentant  brigand — ^which  one  did  He 
turn  off,  which  one  did  He  not  pity, 
which  one  did  He  not  help  ?  The  uni- 
versal trouble  of  the  world  is  bereave- 
ment. One  may  escape  all  the  other 
troubles,  but  that  no  soul  escapes.  Out 
of  that  bitter  cup  every  one  must  take 
a  drink.  For  instance,  in  order  that  all 
might  know  how  He  sympathizes  with 
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those  who  have  lost  a  daughter,  Christ 
oomes  to  the  house  of  Jaims.  There  is 
such  a  big  crowd  anmnd  the  door.  He 
and  His  disciples  hate  to  push  their 
way  in.  From  the  throng  of  people  I 
oondttde  that  this  girl  must  have  been 
very  popuUr ;  she  was  one  of  those 
diildren  whom  ererybody  likes.  After 
Christ  got  in  the  house  there  was  luch 
a  loud  weeping  that  the  ordinary  tones 
of  voice  could  not  be  heard.  I  do  not 
wonder.  The  dead  daughter  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  It  is  about  the  happiest 
times  in  most  lives.  Very  little  chil- 
dren sulfa'  many  injustices  because 
they  are  children,  and  childhood  is  not 
a  desirable  part  of  human  existence — 
they  get  whacked  or  set  on.  But  at 
twelve  years  of  age  the  child  has  come 
to  self-assertion,  and  is  apt  to  make  her 
rights  known.  And,  then,  twelve  years 
of  age  is  too  early  for  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  life.  So  this  girl  was,  I 
think,  the  merriment  of  the  household. 
She  furnished  for  them  the  mimicry 
and  the  harmless  mischief,  and  roused 
the  guffaw  that  often  rang  through  that 
happy  home.  But  now  she  is  dead,  and 
the  grief  at  her  departure  is  as  violent 
as  her  presence  had  been  vivacious  and 
inspiriUng.  Oh,  the  bereavement  was 
so  sharp,  so  overwhelming  I  How  could 
they  give  her  up  1  I  suspect  that  they 
blamed  themselves  for  this  or  for  that 
Oh,  if  they  had  had  some  other  doctor, 
or  taken  some  other  medicine,  or  had 
been  more  careful  of  her  health,  or  If 
they  had  not  given  her  that  reproof 
some  time  when  she  had  not  really  de- 
served it  t  Oh,  if  they  had  been  more 
patient  with  her  hilarities  and.  instead 
of  hushing  her  play,  had  participated 
in  it !  You  know  there  are  so  many 
things  that  parents  always  blame  them- 
selves for  at  such  times.  Only  twelve 
years  of  age  I  So  fair,  so  promising, 
so  full  of  life  a  few  days  ago,  and  now 
so  still !  Oh,  what  it  is  to  have  a 
daughter  dead  t  The  room  is  full  of 
folks,  but  yonder  is  the  room  where  the 
young  sleeper  is.  The  crowd  cannot 
go  in  there.  Only  six  persons  enter, 
five  beside  Christ— three  friends  and. 


of  course,  the  father  and  motho*.  They 
have  the  first  right  to  go  in.  The  heavi- 
est part  of  the  grief  was  theirs.  All 
eyes  in  that  room  are  on  the  face  of 
this  giri.  There  lay  the  beautiful  hand, 
white  and  finely  sbapen,  but  it  was  not 
li^^  in  greeting  to  any  of  the  group. 
Christ  stepped  forward  and  took  hold 
of  that  hand,  and  said,  with  a  tone  and 
accentuation  charged  with  tenderness 
and  command :  "  Damsel,  I  say  unto 
thee,  arise.'*  And  without  a  moment's 
delay  she  arose,  her  eyes  wide  open, 
her  cheeks  turning  from  white  lily  to 
red  rose,  and  the  parents  cry,  *'8he 
lives  !  she  lives  I*'  and  in  the  next  room 
they  take  up  the  sound,  "  She  lives  I 
she  lives  1"  and  the  throng  in  front  of 
the  doorway  repeat  it.  "  She  lives  I  she 
lives  !'•  Will  not  all  those  who  have 
lost  a  daughter  feel  that  such  a  Christ 
as  that  can  sympathize  ? 
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8o  Ahab  »erU  unto  all  the  children  of 
brael,  and  gathered  the  prophets  Uh 
gether   unto    Mount    Carmel,     And 
Elijdh  came  unto  all  the  people  and 
Mid,  How  long  halt  ye  betu)een  ttoo 
opinionsT    Jf  the  Lord  be  Ood,follov 
Him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  folkw  him. 
And  the  people  annoered  him  not  a 
word—1  Kings  xviii.  20,  21. 
Hbrb  was  an  event  of  colossal  im- 
portance.   A  contest  of  gods  I    Things 
had  been  going  wrong  in  Israel.    There 
was  a  confusion  of  worship.    The  king 
was  essentially  a  weak  man,  and  his 
consort  was  strong-minded  and  sn  idol- 
atress.   She  had  brought  from  her  As- 
syrian home  the  rites  of  Baal  and  As- 
tarte.     The  high  hills  were  smoking 
everywhere  with  pagan  sacrifices.    The 
people  were  bewildered.    Whom  were 
they  to  worship  as  the  true  Ood  1 

The  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel  were 
thronged  by  the  multitude  who  had 
come  to  witness  the  Lord's  controversy. 
Far  below  on  one  side  rolled  the  sea ; 
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on  the  other  was  the  rocky  bed  of  Elsh- 
on,  dry  these  many  months  and  seem- 
ing like  a  chasm  storm-riven  in  the 
earth.  Far  yonder  was  Esdraelon,  the 
andent  battle-field  of  Israel.  And  on 
all  sides  famine !  The  leaves  of  the 
forest  were  withered  and  charred.  The 
vineyards  and  olive-yards  were  brown. 
The  meadows  were  scorched  as  if  by 
the  fiery  breath  of  some  offended  deity. 
It  was  now  three  years  and  more  since 
Elijah  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
king's  palace  and  abruptly  said,  **  As 
the  Lord  liveth,  it  shall  not  rain  except 
by  my  word."  The  days  passed  and 
the  months,  and  the  heavens  were  as 
brass.  No  rain,  no  rising  mists  from 
the  Mediterranean,  no  gracious  morn- 
ing dews.  It  was  a  land  of  utter  deso- 
lation that  met  the  eyes  of  those  who, 
gaunt  with  hunger,  looked  off  from 
Carmel's  slopes  that  day. 

The  priests  of  Baal  were  there,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  They 
represented  the  State  religion.  There 
was  still  among  the  people  a  half- 
shamed  clinging  to  the  worship  of  that 
Qod  who  with  a  stretched-out  arm  had 
brought  them  forth  from  the  land  of 
Egypt,  the  house  of  tiieir  bondage.  It 
was  hard  to  forget  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
the  quails,  the  manna,  the  smitten 
rock,  the  brazen  serpent,  the  tottering 
walls  of  Jericha  It  was  hard  to  forget 
how  in  Esdraelon  yonder  the  stars  in 
their  courses  had  fought  against  Sisera. 
But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  resist  the 
allurements  of  the  State  religion.  Baal 
was  worshipped  with  imposing  riles 
and  ceremonies  and  splendid  proces- 
sions. The  new  faith  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  queen  ;  the  courtiers 
had  no  alternative  but  to  say,  "  Baal  is 
the  Ckxl."  The  people  aped  the  court. 
The  temple  of  Jehovah  was  practically 
deserted.  The  shrines  of  the  Assyrian 
deities  were  thronged  with  worshippers. 

To-day  there  was  to  be  a  settlement ; 
Baal  and  Jehovah  cannot  both  be  God. 
Let  l^em  defend  their  respective  claims. 
The  Lord's  altar  shall  have  a  bullock, 
and  Baal's  altar  shall  have  a  bullock, 
and  the  devotees  of  each  shall  call  upon 


their  deity  ;  and  the  €k)d  that  answereth 
by  fire  let  him  be  Qod.  The  prepara- 
tions are  made ;  the  priests  of  Baal  are 
there  in  force,  and  over  against  them  a 
solitary  prophet  of  the  Lord.  Just  be- 
fore the  signal  for  the  controversy,  the 
prophet  stands  forth  to  admonish  the 
people :  "  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions  V*  The  figure  is  that  of  a 
bird  hopping  from  twig  to  twig— an 
expressive  picture  of  fickleness  and  in- 
decision. "  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions?  If  the  Lord  be  God, 
follow  him  ;  if  Baal,  then  follow  him  1" 
And  all  the  people  answered,  "  It  is 
well  spoken.'* 

It  was  indeed  well  spoken.  And 
how  mightily  the  Lord  vindicated  Him- 
self that  day  t  The  priests  of  Baal  in 
the  morning  began  their  cry,  "  O  Baal, 
hear  us  I"  and  continued  it  until  the 
sun  had  crossed  mid-heaven.  Hoarse 
and  frenzied  they  still  called  upon  their 
idol ;  but  there  was  no  voice  nor  any 
that  regarded.  The  hollow  caves  and 
beetling  cliffs  returned  their  cry,  **  O 
Baal,  hear  us  !*'  As  the  day  wore  on, 
the  prophet  of  the  Lord  stood  forth  and 
taunted  them  with  rude  and  merciless 
irony,  "  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god  ! 
Either  he  is  on  a  chase,  or  upon  a  jour- 
ney, or  engaged  in  conversation,  or, 
I>eradventure,  he  sleepeth  and  must  be 
awaked  I"  Still  they  persisted  in  their 
vain  entreaties  until  the  sun  sank  tow- 
ard the  western  sea,  as  if  to  symbolize 
the  discomfiture  of  the  fire-god.  Then 
Elijah  stood  forth  in  the  presence  of 
the  multitude  and  made  his  simple 
prayer,  **  O  (Jod  of  my  fathers,  hear 
me  this  day  and  let  all  the  people  know 
that  Thou  art  (Ml  !"  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  breathless  silence.  Then  it 
came— a  blazing  fieece  out  of  heaven  I 
Nearer,  nearer,  until  it  fell  upon  the 
altar.  It  consumed  the  bullock  ;  it 
consumed  the  stones  of  the  altar ;  it 
lapped  up  the  water  in  the  trenches. 
Silence  for  a  moment  more,  and  then  a 
loud  cry,  "  The  Lord  is  God  I"  Ten 
thousand  voices  caught  it  up  and  ten 
thousand  more,  until  there  was  a  rolling 
fiood  of  acclamation,   "The  Lord  is 
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God  !'*  Old  Eishon  heard  it  aod  sent 
it  echoing  back.  The  rocky  slopes  and 
beetling  cliffs  of  Esdraelon,  that  had 
reverberated  to  many  a  battle  shout,  re- 
turned  the  cry.  The  sea  yonder  was 
calmed  as  if  to  listen—'*  The  Lord  He 
IstheGod!    The  Lord  He  is  the  Ot)d  I" 

But  if  the  Lord  be  God,  why  do  ye 
not  follow  Him  ? 

Mark  the  imprcssiveneas  of  the  logic 
There  was  no  evading  it.  80  long  as 
any  there  could  remember  the  scene, 
the  dripping  altar,  the  frenzied  priests, 
the  quiet  voice  of  the  prophet,  the  de- 
scending fire,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
withhold  homage  from  Jehovah  as  the 
only  living  and  true  God.  He  had 
sublimely  vhidicated  His  majesty. 
There  was  no  need  of  ever  agtdn  re- 
opening the  controversy.  Those  who 
returned  from  Carmel  to  their  homes 
said  one  to  another  that  evening,  **  This 
has  settled  it  forever  and  ever :  the 
Lord  alone  is  God."  They  went  away 
convinced.  In  a  month  they  had  meas- 
urably forgotten.  In  a  year  the  fires 
were  kindled  again  upon  the  high 
places  in  honor  of  Baal,  and  the  people 
in  circling  dance  went  round  about  the 
altars  worshipping  the  fire-god. 

Blame  them  not.  Alas  I  for  the  fickle- 
ness of  our  human  nature.  We  are 
not  men  and  women,  but  birds  hopping 
from  twig  to  twig.  We  have  seen  the 
Lord's  controversy,  have  mailed  the 
vindication  of  His  majesty  over  and 
over  again ;  and  our  impressions  have 
vanished  'Mike  the  snowfall  in  the 
river. "  We  too  have  our  idols,  wealth, 
honor,  and  pleasure,  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.  Is  there  any  god 
in  our  pantheon  that  can  help  or  deliver 
us  ?  They  are  all  put  to  shame  every 
day,  yet  we  go  on  serving  them.  What 
have  they  ever  done  for  us  ?  Have 
they  built  up  character  ?  Have  they 
relieved  suffering  ?  Have  they  dispelled 
ignorance  ?  Have  they  helped  or  glad- 
dened the  troubled  soul?  Have  they 
made  the  world  better  in  any  way? 
"  O  Baal,  hear  us  !"  but  there  is  no 
voice  nor  any  that  regardeth  !  And 
still  we  go  on  kissing  our  hands  and  de- 


voting our  lives  to  our  blind  and  help- 
less idols. 

If  the  Lord  be  God,  why  do  we  not 
foUow  Him  ?  Here  are  two  suggestive 
words,  "  if"  and  **  why." 

**iTihe  Lordbe  Qod,**  But  there  is 
no  if. 

1.  There  is  no  (fin  nature.  Stand  in 
the  solitude  and  cry  aloud,  "  O  Jeho- 
vah, answer  me  if  Thou  art  God  !"  and 
mark  how  multitudinous  the  voices  that 
reply,  **  The  Lord  He  is  the  God. "  The 
murmuring  of  brooks,  ihe  lapping  of 
sea-waves,  the  rolling  of  the  thunder, 
the  hum  of  the  insects,  the  sweep  of 
the  tempest,  the  music  of  the  spheres — 
all  everywhere  are  saying,  "  The  Lord 
is  God."  The  heavens  declare  His 
glory,  the  firmament  showeth  His  handi- 
work. Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowl- 
edge of  Him.  There  is  no  speech  nor 
language ;  their  voice  is  not  heard  ;  yet 
their  line  Is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Their  '*  line"  is  gone  forth  like 
an  electric  wire  from  the  central  throne 
of  deity,  over  which  perpetually  passes 
this  message,  *'  The  Lord  is  God." 

A  red  Republican  in  Paris  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  telling  in  a  street- 
comer  group  how  they  were  going  to 
pull  down  the  churches,  to  pull  down 
the  crucifixes  and  shrines  and  every- 
thing that  could  perpetuate  religion, 
when  a  peasant  standing  by  said  quiet- 
ly, "  You  must  not  forget,  citizen,  to 
pull  down  the  stars.**  So  long  as  there 
is  a  star  in  heaven,  a  tree  in  the  forest, 
a  brook  rippling  toward  the  rivers,  or  a 
river  rolling  to  the  sea,  so  long  as  a 
bird  sings  or  a  fiower  blooms,  so  long 
as  there  is  one  grass-blade  left  in  the 
meadows,  there  will  be  an  oracle 
through  which  a  voice  will  proclaim, 
•*  The  Lord  He  is  the  God." 

2.  There  is  no  (fin  Providence.  In 
history  everywhere  there  is  a  power 
that  makes  for  righteousness.  Time  is 
a  shuttle  flying  to  and  fro  and  casting 
the  threads  in  and  out,  red  and  purple 
and  golden— blood  of  battle-field,  gloiy 
of  the  blessed  times  of  peace  ;  and  the 
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theme  of  the  pattern  is  the  THwmph  of 
Ooodnesa.  Who  sits  at  the  loom? 
Looms  do  not  weave  without  a  weaver. 
"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There 
is  no  God/' 

**  He  works  in  all  thiiiK>  ;  all  obey 

His  first  propalsioii  from  the  nU^lit 
Wake  thoQ  and  watch.    The  world  Is  graj 
With  momioK  light'* 

8.  There  is  no  (fin  grace.  The  story 
of  redemption  is  eloquent  of  Qod.  If 
for  Carmel  we  read  Calvary,  we  have 
the  very  consummation  of  the  Lord's 
controversy.  There  was  the  great  theis- 
tic  argument  The  s.)crifioe  was  laid 
upon  the  altar.  It  was  not  the  voice 
of  a  solitary  prophet  but  of  a  ruined 
race  that  cried,  "O  Qod  of  our  fa- 
thers, hear  us,  and  let  us  know  that 
Thou  art  Ood  !"  Then  the  fire  fell,  the 
fire  of  Divine  justice,  and  consumed  the 
sacrifice.  As  it  is  written,  "He  was 
made  a  whole  burnt-offering  for  us." 
The  angels  of  heaven  who  had  leaned 
upon  their  harps  and  waited  for  the 
stupendous  denouement  must  have  shout- 
ed when  it  was  finished,  "  Who  is  like 
unto  our  Qod,  glorious  in  holiness, 
fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders?" 
Never  on  earth  was  seen  such  a  demon- 
stration of  Jehovah's  power.  There  is 
DO  if  in  grace.  It  is  settled  forever  that 
Jehovah  is  the  €k>d. 

What  then?  Why  do  ye  not  follow 
Rim  t  This  is  the  answerless  question. 
There  are  pretexts  innumerable  and 
lubterfuges  and  makeshifts,  but  no 
man  can  present  a  valid  excuse  for  with- 
holding his  love  and  service  from  the 
true  €k>d.  All  excuse  will  be  put  to 
shame  in  the  Judgment.  "The  hail 
shall  sweep  away  the  refuges  of  lies." 

It  would  be  vain  and  superserviceable 
to  canvass  the  frivolous  subterfuges ; 
their  name  is  legion.  A  few  by  way 
of  illustration  must  answer. 

There  are  those  who  plead  fumeet 
doubt.  But  this  is  scarcely  sincere. 
An  honest  doubter  is  not  contented  un- 
til be  has  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
resolve  his  doubt.  It  is  related  of  Zaid. 
the  sage  of  Mecca  who  had  broken  with 
the  national  religion,  that  he  stood  with 


his  back  to  the  temple  crying,  "  If  I 
knew  thee  I  would  worship  thee  :  but 
alas  I  I  know  thee  not."  Thus  day 
after  day  he  prostrated  himself  and 
moistened  the  ground  with  his  tears. 
So  if  honest  doubt  is  really  in  our  way, 
so  important  are  the  issues  involved  in 
these  spiritual  problems,  we  must  be 
upon  our  knees  continually  until  we 
have  settled  it.  We  must  be  agonizing 
to  rid  ourselves  of  it 

There  are  others  who  plead  a  want  of 
feeUng,  This  again  is  quite  invalid ; 
nor  would  it  bo  advanced  in  any  other 
than  the  province  of  religious  things. 
The  question  is  one  not  of  feeling  but 
of  fact  If  a  grocer  were  to  present 
his  bQl  to-morrow  and  you  should  an- 
swer, "  I  recognize  the  justice  of  this 
claim,  but  I  have  no  feeling  about  it ; 
I  somehow  fail  to  apprehend  it,  and 
therefore  I  refuse  to  settle  it,"  men 
would  pronounce  you  akin  to  a  fool. 
So  I  say  the  question  of  feeling  does 
not  afl^t  the  case.  This  lethargy,  this 
listlessness,  is  greatly  to  be  lamented ; 
but  the  thing  to  be  attended  to  imme- 
diately is  duty.  Duty  is  a  debt,  a  debt 
to  Qod.  If  the  Lord  be  Qod  it  is  your 
duty  to  follow  I^m ;  and  an  honest 
man  will  pay  his  honest  debts. 

Or  possibly  you  desire  time  for  delib- 
ertUion,  This  also  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  Tou  have  had  time  enough. 
If  ten  years  were  given  you  what  would 
you  do  with  them  ?  Would  you  settle 
the  problem  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  In- 
carnation, of  the  Divine  decrees  ? 
Would  you  be  any  nearer  to  an  accepta- 
tion of  the  fundamental  truths  of  per- 
sonal sin  and  a  glorious  Saviour  ?  The 
plea  for  further  time  is  practically  no 
more  nor  less  than  sinful  procrastina- 
tion. What  you  need  is  not  more  re- 
flection, but  a  moving  of  your  stubborn 
will.  And  in  the  mean  time  every  mo- 
ment of  delay  is  a  distinct  violation  of 
the  Divine  law ;  for  indecision  Ib  at  this 
moment  decision  against  €k>d. 

Thus  there  is  no  if  with  reference  to 
the  Qodhood  of  Jehovah,  and  there  is 
no  why  as  to  our  refusal  to  honor  Him. 
The  most  unreasonable  thing  in  the 
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world  is  the  withbokUng  of  the  bouI's 
homage  from  the  true  God.  The  truth 
is,  '*  The  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded 
the  ejes  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest 
the  light  of  the  glorious  Ck»pel  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should 
shine  unto  them." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  this  is  the 
moment  on  which  depends  your  eter- 
nal destiny.  But  it  may  be.  The  wise 
thing  to  do  is  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 
If  you  have  been  waiting,  hesitating, 
procrastinating,  there  is  at  this  moment 
before  you  a  distinct  possibility  of  bo- 
ginning  the  service  of  Jehovah  and  so 
entering  upon  spiritual  and  eternal  life. 
If  you  are  persuaded  that  the  God  who 
has  manifested  His  grace  on  Calvary 
in  giving  His  only  begotten  and  well- 
beloved  Bon  to  die  for  us  is  the  only 
living  and  true  God,  it  behooves  you 
as  reasonable  and  right-minded  men  to 
set  out  forthwith  to  follow  Him. 

The  most  miserable  man  in  all  the 
multitude  who  shall  turn  away  from 
the  great  assize  to  dwell  in  endless 
night  will  be  that  one  against  whom 
sentence  is  passed,  *'  He  knew  his  duty 
and  did  it  not.*'  Be  wise  therefore  to- 
day. 


TBS  IQSSXOH  OF  TBS  CBTJBOB. 

Bt  Chaplain  C.   C.  McCabe,  D.D. 
[Methodist],  New  York. 

It  is  written  .  .  .  that  repentance  and 
remission  ef  sins  should  be  prea^ched  in 
His  name  among  all  nations,  begin" 
ning  at  Jerusalem. — Luke  xxiv.  46, 
47. 

These  familiar  words  suggest  a  vast 
continent  of  thought.  Never  yet  has  the 
Church  fully  risen  to  the  grand  altitude 
of  vision  of  her  Lord.  Christ  presents 
the  work  of  human  redemption  in  two 
aspects — His  own  life,  teachings,  death 
and  resurrection,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  by  the  Church  among  all 
nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  As 
if  He  had  said,  "  My  earthly  mission  is 
closed.  I  have  finished  the  work  given 
Me  to  do.     I  have  taught,  suffered. 


died  and  risen  again.  All  power  is 
given  Me,  thortfore  go  into  all  the  earth 
with  the  message  of  life,  disciple  all  na- 
tions, beginning  at  Jerusalem."  Both 
aspects  are  alike  lofty  and  Divine.  In- 
deed, Christ's  work  is  really  incomplete 
till  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  accom- 
plished. When  He  sees  of  the  travail 
of  His  soul  He  shall  be  satisfied.  Our 
Lord  says,  "  It  is  written."  Where? 
In  the  Old  Testament,  for  which  He 
showed  always  great  reverence.  His 
example  should  teach  us  to  preserve 
the  same  profound  regard  for  Moses 
and  the  profdiets.  He  would  fulfil  all 
they  foretold  about  Himself.  "  It  be- 
hooved Christ  to  suffer,"  there  was  an 
obligation  im  Him  so  to  do,  and  when 
He  said  "Finished,"  all  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  two  great  themes  of  prophecy 
were  Christ  and  the  Church.  Much 
was  said  of  kings  and  empires,  but  in- 
cidental to  these  leading  thoughts, 
which  were  perpetual  and  essential 
themes.  Once  you  remember  that  the 
Master  went  into  the  synagogue  at  Naza- 
reth and  read,  "  The  Sinrit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  Me."  Put  yourselves  in  the 
place  of  those  peoi^.  They  knew 
Jesus.  His  face  was  familiar  to  them, 
and  they  knew  His  kindred.  How 
startling  these  assumptions  1  Yet  the 
Msster  took  nothing  back,  but  affirmed 
that  then  and  there  the  Scriptures  con- 
cerning Him  were  fulfilled.  At  £m- 
maus  He  reproached  His  followers  be- 
cause they  were  so  slow  to  believe 
Moses  and  the  prophets  in  what  they 
had  declared  concerning  Him.  The 
higher  critics,  so  called,  are  trying  to- 
day to  drag  Moses  from  the  throne  of 
influence  which  he  has  held  for  cen- 
turies, but  their  attempts  are  futile. 
He  will  continue  to  hold  his  sceptre  of 
truth  and  power  to  the  end  of  time. 
He  told  of  One  whom  God  would  raise 
up  among  their  brethren.  One  whose 
teachings  they  were  to  revere.  His 
predictions  are  accomplished,  and  if 
we  believe  not.  we  shall  be  deservedly 
called  fools  for  our  unbelief.  There 
have  always  been  two  kinds  of  Chiis- 
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tiaDfr— those  who  believe  God's  promise 
before  it  is  f ullilled  and  those  who  be- 
lieve after  its  certification ;  in  other 
words,  those  who  walk  by  faith  and 
those  who  desire  to  walk  by  sight. 
Now  note  a  few  promises.  One  is  that 
the  earth  shall  be  mied  with  Ood's 
knowledge,  as  the  waters  fill  the  sea. 
Do  you  credit  this  ?  I  do.  There  is  a 
denomination  which  believes  that  Christ 
will  personally  return  to  this  earth  be- 
fore it  is  converted  to  Him.  We  Meth- 
odists do  not  believe  this.  This  is  now 
the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  Christ 
says,  "  This  €k)6pel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a 
witness  unto  all  nations,  and  then  shall 
the  end  come.*'  This  is  the  function 
of  the  Church.  Will  you  meet  the  de- 
mand ?  When  Israel  journeyed  toward 
their  promised  inheritance  there  were 
three  million  doubters  to  just  two  be- 
lievers. I  feel  sure  that  if  I  had  been 
there  then  there  would  have  been  three— 
Caleb,  Joshua,  son  of  Nun,  and  Chap- 
lain McCabo,  the  son  of  his  father  I 
I'm  glad  the  Presbyterians  have  got 
one  "  fanatic,"  as  he  is  called.  Dr.  A. 
T.  Pierson.  Would  that  we  all  had 
the  enthusiasm  for  missions  that  our 
soldiers  in  the  war  had  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  unity  and  honor  of  their 
country  1  I  seem  now  to  see  that  lofty 
height.  Lookout  Mountahi,  crowned 
with  flame  and  smoke.  The  hissing 
guns  pour  forth  their  charge,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  fight  rolls  back  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain  the  answer  of 
those  valiant  men.  They  were  sent  to 
reconnoitre.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means  ?  It  means  to  feel  after  the  ene- 
my. Sometimes  the  enemy  feels  of 
you,  pretty  thoroughly,  too,  if  you  at- 
tempt to  unmask  a  battery.  After  this 
battle  (General  Grant  sent  to  General 
Wood  and  asked,  "  Did  you  order  that 
charge?"  He  said,  **  No."  To  Hooker 
and  to  Sheridan  the  same  query  was 
pat,  and  from  them  the  same  response 
was  received.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
men  were  filled  with  such  heroic  enthu- 
siasm, no  power  in  the  world  could  stop 
them.    They  sprang  from  rock  to  rock. 


They  defied  danger  and  death  itself. 
The  victory  was  won  !  Then,  in  the 
bewildering  joy  they  felt,  they  sat 
down,  pounded  their  knees,  and  cried 
in  gladness  at  the  thought  of  their  com- 
plete and  hard-earned  triumph.  Oh,  for 
something  of  such  forgetf ulness  of  self, 
in  the  grander  thought  of  winning  the 
world  for  Jesus  I 

The  other  day  a  lady  called  on  me  fai 
my  office.  Think  of  it,  for  two  hours 
I  sat  within  four  feet  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  I  I  presented  facts  and  argu- 
ments, one  after  another ;  but  the  re- 
frain of  the  old  song,  "  80  near  and  yet 
so  far,"  came  to  mind.  She  left— she 
wasn't  a  Methodist,  I  wish  you  to  know — 
she  left  w  ithout  gi vi  ng  me  a  dollar.  Oh, 
if  I  had  had  those  fifty  millions,  wouldn't 
I  have  quickly  appropriated  them  all  ? 
I  would  have  left  her  one,  and  then 
pruned  ofiF  a  good  piece  from  each  end 
of  that  one  million,  and  left  her  a  com- 
petence. But,  thinking  it  over,  it  seems 
to  be  wiser  to  look  to  the  smaller  giv- 
ers, for  if  all  be  given  by  a  few,  the  zeal 
of  the  many  will  cease.  If  their  gifts 
cease,  their  interest  and  prayers  will 
cease.  Then,  of  course,  missionaries 
will  no  longer  be  trained  up,  and  the 
work  will  cease  not  from  lack  of  money, 
but  from  lack  of  men. 

Again,  it  is  written  that  there  shall 
be  nothing  to  hurt  and  destroy,  that 
God's  kingdom  shall  come  and  peace 
reign  on  the  earth.  I  believe  that  arbi- 
tration is  to  take  the  place  of  brute 
force  and  bloody  wars.  I  was  greatly 
cheered  by  a  recent  remark  of  Mr. 
Blaine  to  a  friend  of  mine,  which  was, 
in  substance,  "  We  have  agreed  to  use 
our  united  influence  to  avoid  all  wars 
with  the  peoples  of  these  continents," 
referring  to  this  land  and  South  Ameri- 
ca. No  wonder  that  my  friend's  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  he  listened  to  this 
and  other  remarks  of  our  distinguished 
premier.  Fos,  1  believe  with  the  ix)et 
that  some  sweet  bird  of  the  South  shall 
build  her  nest  in  every  rusting  cannon's 
mouth,  and  the  song  of  the  bluebird 
shall  be  the  only  sound  that  shall  come 
from  the  iron  throat  of  these  instru- 
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ments  of  death.  There  shall  be  no 
fighting  men  abroad,  no  weeping  maids 
at  home.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  the 
colossal,  apparently  invincible  rum 
power.  Events  are  creating  a  public 
sentiment  which  will  crush  it.  Men 
are  coming  to  see  its  hideous  aspects. 
Oh,  that  our  daily  press  would  give  a 
column  each  issue  to  a  record  of  its 
iniquitous  woric  I  Thinic  of  that  father 
who  a  short  time  since  sat  with  his 
wife  and  boy  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer. 
He  bade  the  child  come  to  his  arms. 
In  the  trustfulness  of  childhood,  all  un- 
conscious of  danger,  he  goes,  is  held  in 
the  grasp  of  one  who  is  frenzied  with 
rum.  is  hurled  into  the  sea  and  seen  no 
more.  The  mother  springs  to  the  rail- 
ing to  follow  her  loved  one,  but  is  held 
back  by  passengers.  Boats  arc  lowered, 
but  they  search  in  vain,  and  only  bring 
back  the  boy's  floating  cap.  The  mur- 
derer is  put  in  irons,  and  wakes  the  next 
day  to  the  fact  which,  at  the  time,  he 
was  unconscious  of,  that  he  it  was  who 
drowned  the  child.  Every  morning 
lets  loose  a  million  such  lunatics  1  I 
saw  a  man  hung.  Before  the  drop  fell 
he  said  in  substance,  *'  Look  at  me.  I 
am  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Life  is 
sweet  to  me,  but  when  the  sun  goes 
down  I  shall  be  dead.  I  killed  my  best 
friend,  my  aunt.  She  reproved  me. 
I  went  and  got  an  axe  and  slew  her ; 
but  I  knew  not  what  I  was  doing,  being 
insane  with  drink."  This  is  not  to  be 
so  always.  As  the  Church  fulfils  her 
mission,  there  shall  be  nothing  to  hurt 
or  to  destroy  in  all  the  earth.  Our 
votes,  as  with  lightoiog,  shall  smite  this 
accursed  traffic,  and  it  shall  surely  cease. 
The  text  says,  **  Beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem.** That  is,  with  us,  beginning 
with  America,  our  native  land.  We 
have  here  thirty-five  hundred  mission- 
aries at  work,  a  vast  company,  and  they 
are  having  conspicuous  success.  Here 
is  one  proof.  In  1800  there  was  one 
Protestant  Christian  to  every  five  citi- 
zens ;  now  the  proportion  of  believers  is 
one  to  four.  This,  too.  in  the  face  of 
the  millions  of  immigrants  from  the 
Old  World.    There  is  another  fact :  we 


are  more  generous  in  giving.  The  in- 
fidel Ingersoll  once  prophesied  that  in 
the  course  of  a  decade  we  should  see 
two  theatres  building  for  every  church 
edifice.  I  called  him  to  time,  and  re- 
minded him  of  the  fact  that  seventeen 
Protestant  church  edifices  daily  are 
erected  on  the  average,  and  asked  him 
to  give  us  another  guess  for  a.d.  1900. 
I  promised  years  ago  that  we  should  see 
two  Methodist  sanctuaries  daily  goin|^ 
up,  but  the  number  is  four  instead. 
Another  fact  is  the  growth  of  the  Sun- 
day-school. As  a  vast  military  proces- 
sion passed  us  in  New  York,  taking 
seven  hours,  I  asked  my  wife,  "  How 
long  would  it  take  all  the  children  of 
our  American  Sunday-schools  to  pass, 
sixty  a  minute,  for  ten  hours  aday  T" 
"A  week,**  she  replied.  Yes,  many 
weeks  and  months,  the  good  part  of  a 
year  I  A  quarter  of  them  are  Meth- 
odist. This  is  largely  the  fruit  of  city 
evangelization.  We  need  a  million  dol- 
lars for  this  very  work.  Did  you  hear 
what  I  did  among  the  Cleveland  Bap- 
tists ?  A  superintendent  who  cared  for 
a  school  of  nine  hundred  youth  asked 
me  to  raise  five  hundred  dollars  for 
their  needs.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
if  he  would  bring  his  school  to  the  spa^ 
dous  edifice  where  I  was  to  speak. 
They  marched  in  prooeesion  and  took 
their  place.  Their  presence  was  a  plea. 
In  five  minutes  the  money  was  pledged, 
and  I  wished  that  a  thousand  had  been 
asked  for.  "  Don*t  you  want  a  church 
edifice  ?**  **  Well,  yes,  I  would,  though 
that  had  not  occurred  to  me.**  Men  of 
means  were  there,  and  two  thousand 
dollars  were  at  once  raised.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed.  The  building 
was  completed  without  debt,  and  a 
thousand  Sunday-school  pupils  were 
enrolled.  I  may  say  that  the  church 
became  Methodist,  and  this  same  suc- 
cessful superintendent  left  his  narrow 
ideas  of  close  communion  and  joined  it 
Not  long  ago  a  letter  came  to  me  pre- 
senting the  glittering  prospects  of  a  cer- 
tain mine.  I  was  offered  the  gift  of 
stock  for  the  simple  use  of  my  name, 
but  I  replied  that  I  was  now  working 
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two  mines.  One  is  that  of  self-denial 
and  the  other  that  of  consecration. 
What  opulent  products  these  will  yield 
if  only  Gkxl's  people  will  work  them  as 
men  work  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  ends !  A  penny  a  day  means  ten 
millions  a  year  to  the  Church  of  God. 
More  money  and  more  missionaries,  that 
is  our  need.  We  shall  have  them  when 
the  Church  is  fully  awake  to  the  gran- 
deur and  glory  of  her  appointed  work 
in  this  world. 


SAHGEBOTJS  DALL7IN0  WITB  DES- 
TZ277. 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  Kbaqle  [Eyangblical 
Association],  Pair  Haykn,  III. 

Almo9t  thou  persuadeat  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian,^Acts  xxvi  28. 

Thb  force  of  these  words  rests  largely 
upon  the  meaning  that  Agrippa  intend- 
ed they  should  convey.  We  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  to  a  certainty 
what  the  motive  was  that  impelled  him 
to  say  them.  Canon  Farrar  and  others 
think  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  rebuke,  for 
Paul's  presumption  in  supposing  that 
he  (Agrippa)  was  in  any  measure  con- 
vinced by  the  recital  of  his  wonderful 
conversion ;  others  think  that  under 
the  preaching  of  Paul  this  king  was 
convinced  of  "sin  and  righteousness 
and  judgment  to  come,''  and  cried  out 
in  his  unrest  and  misery  and  fear, 
"  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian."  There  is  one  thing  sure, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, and  can  wring  the  hearts  of  kings 
and  beggars  with  equal  compunction. 
I  wish  to  speak  upon  these  words  in  the 
light  of  their  old-fashioned  acceptation 
—the  way  oar  grandfathers  read  and 
understood  them— viz.,  that  Agrippa 
was  persuaded  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  a  right,  necessary,  sensible, 
happy  thing  to  possess,  and  almost  be- 
came a  Christian,  but  didn't.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  impress  this  old,  fa- 
miliar text  upon  your  hearts,  and  ear- 
nestly pray  that  the  words  I  may  speak 
will  not  lead  your  thought  away  from 


the  text,  but  be  helpful  in  making  it  all 
the  more  real  and  potent  to  your  own 
individual  need. 

There  are  three  words  suggested  by 
this  text  to  which  I  especially  wish  to 
call  your  attention— viz.,  "almost," 
"  persuade/'  and  "  Christian,"  and  we 
will,  accordiog'to  the  Bible  order,  con- 
sider the  last  first,  because  it  is  the  best 
and  sweetest  of  them  all. 

I.  Christian. 

The  fair  Juliet  once  said, 

**  What'B  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  roee. 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.'* 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  love- 
lorn maiden's  philosophy,  but  all  names 
are  not  meaningless.  There  are  some 
names  that  the  instant  we  see  them  are 
full  of  suggestion  as  to  the  character 
of  the  thing  which  they  represent.' 
Some  words  carry  with  them  a  world 
of  meaning.  There  is  the  word  *'  Ro- 
man," Time  was  when  to  be  a  Roman 
was  to  enjoy  the  acme  of  human  dis- 
tinction. £ven  our  brother  Paul,  when 
his  life  was  endangered  by  those  who 
were  in  subjection  to  the  Roman  power, 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to  as- 
sert his  right  to  a  hearing  before  his 
peers,  his  countrymen,  and  was  soon 
to  begin  his  memorable  journey  to  the 
**  eternal  city"  for  vindication  against 
his  enemies,  the  Jews.  But  the  word 
Roman  is  to-day  stripped  of  its  proud 
prestige,  and  its  chief  significance  to  us 
is  its  indication  of  the  tnith,  that  the 
"glory  of  this  world  fadeth  away." 
There  is  another  name  that  has  taken 
its  place,  at  least  in  our  estimation,  the 
name  **  American."  It's  more  honor- 
able and  blessed  to  be  an  American  than 
it  ever  was  to  be  a  Roman.  American, 
a  name  of  unsurpassed  distinction 
among  the  names  peculiar  to  the  world, 
and  a  word  of  surer  passport  among 
the  nations  than  any  other  name  ;  but 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  name 
American  will  stand  for  an  obsolete 
glory,  for  even  our  own  proud  govern- 
ment must  give  way  to  the  onward 
inarch  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord ; 
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but  the  word  "  Christian"  shall  never 
lose  its  grandeur.  Among  the  galaxy 
of  names  that  are  exponent  of  honors 
that  have  been  enjoyed  by  mortals, 
"  Christian'*  shall  alone  live  and  shine 
for  aye.  Christian  I  It  was  more  hon- 
orable to  be  a  Christian  even  in  the  days 
of  Rome's  greatest  power  and  magnifi- 
cence than  to  be  Roman.  It's  a  grander 
thing  to  be  a  Christian  than  to  be  an 
American.  I  would  rather  be  a  Siberi- 
an exile,  with  the  love  of  Christ  in  my 
heart,  than  be  President  of  this  repub- 
lic and  be  without  hope  and  €k>d  in  the 
world.  Let  us  examine  this  word,  or 
the  great  principle  for  which  it  stands, 
more  minutely.  What  is  it  to  be  a 
Christian?  There  are  a  great  many 
answers  to  the  question  theoretically 
and  theologically,  but  I  wish  to  give  a 
simple,  practical  definition  in  homely 
words,  that  you  may  know  what  a 
Christian  is  before  you  seek  to  become 
one.  A  Christian  is  one  who  knawi, 
love$,  and  serves  Christ.  I  believe  that 
answer  covers  the  whole  ground.  I 
believe  those  three  words— know,  love, 
serve — to  represent  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  a  Christian  life.  They 
constitute  the  trinity  of  requisites. 
They  are  inseparable.  No  man  can 
serve  Christ  without  loving  Him,  and 
no  man  can  love  Christ  unless  he  knows 
Him  ;  and  vice  versa,  no  man  can  know 
Christ  without  loving  Him,  or  love 
Him  without  serving  Him.  Practically 
a  Christian  is  the  leaven  of  society. 
Christianity  was  never  intended  to  make 
anchorites  of  men.  **  Be  ye  separate 
from  them"  was  never  intended  to 
mean  severance  of  personal  influence. 
The  leaven  converts  the  meal  into  its 
own  composition  through  personal  con- 
tact ;  so  €k>d  has  ordained  in  His  econ- 
omy that  men  shall  be  the  instruments 
through  which  Christianity  is  to  be 
disseminated  throughout  the  world. 
Not  in  the  sense  of  transfusion  of 
personal  holiness,  but  in  the  sense  that 
personal  contact  with  holy  men  may 
bring  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  sinner 
into  that  attitude  toward  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  He  may  be  able  to  do  a  like 


work  in  his  life.  Some  one  has  said 
that  "  truth  is  powerless  to  benefit  hu- 
manity until  it  becomes  incarnate  in 
human  life. "  So  the  incarnation  of  the 
"  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus"  into  human 
Uvea  is  gradually  converting  the  sinful 
society  of  the  world  into  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  unit  of  which  is 
represented  by  our  word  **  Christian." 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  word : 

IL  Bsrsuade. 

This  word  is  also  a  very  significant 
one.  It  is  indicative  of  the  true  method 
of  the  dissemination  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  true  men 
were  persuaded  to  become  followers 
of  Mohammed,  but  the  |>ersuader  was 
the  sword.  I  think  the  idea  conveyed 
by  this  word,  in  its  relation  to  the  Gos- 
pel, is  satisfaction  of  mind  concerning 
certainty  of  truth  through  preponder- 
ance of  apprehended  evidence.  '*  Not 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My 
SpMt,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Men 
are  not  coerced,  but  persuaded  to  be 
Christians.  The  Christian  soldier  must 
be  a  volunteer.  Christ  has  no  use  for 
drafted  followers.  It  must  be  a  delib- 
erate, wilful  acceptance  of  the  allegi- 
ance to  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity  is  a 
reasonable  thing.  It  wfll  bear  investi- 
gation, even  the  closest  scrutiny. 
There  are  arguments  for  its  adherency 
that  will  bear  the  strongest  light.  There 
are  incentives  to  and  stimulation  for 
the  ablest  thinkers  to  examine.  Even 
Daniel  Webster,  whose  gigantic  intel- 
lect had  wrestled  successfully  with  the 
most  intricate  problems  of  society  and 
State,  was  constrained  to  say,  "  The 
greatest  thought  that  has  ever  entered 
my  mind  was  in  relation  to  my  personal 
responsibility  to  my  God." 

We  are  to  persuade  men  by  argu- 
ment, so  ye  who  reason,  and  think,  and 
weigh,  and  act  in  accordance  with  the 
preponderance  of  proof,  give  ear.  We 
would  persuade  you  to  be  a  Christian. 

1.  Through  the  desire  which  you  pos- 
sess in  common  with  all  men  for  happi- 
ness. 

Happiness  comes  to  the  human  heart 
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onlj  through  oontentment  with  its  en- 
▼ironment,  satisfaction  with  life.  Hu- 
man histoiy  has  proven  that  outside 
of  the  experience  of  the  follower  of  the 
lowly  Nazarene,  such  a  state  of  mind  is 
well-nigh  unattainable.,  It  is  always  a 
little  way  ahead,  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
great  way  ahead.  It  is  always  con- 
nected with  the  future  and  never  with 
the  present.  Contentment  (synonymous 
with  happiuess)  is  great  gadn,  but  it  is 
obtained  only  through  the  previous 
possession  of  godliness.  Seek  ye  the 
kingdom  of  Qod,  and  all  needed  things 
shall  be  added.  "  He  that  keepeth  the 
law,  happy  is  he."  Would  you  be 
happy?  Take  upon  you  His  yoke  and 
His  burden,  "  for  His  yoke  is  easy,  and 
His  burden  is  light." 

3.  We  would  persuade  you  to  be  a 
Christian  through  your  desire  for  honor. 
It  is  no  sin  to  desire  an  honorable  name, 
to  hold  a  high  respect  in  the  opinions 
of  men.  It  is  sin  only  when  you  obtain 
a  prominent  position  in  society  or  State 
through  dishonorable,  disreputable 
means.  The  Christian  character  alone 
is  a  guaranteed  eligibility  to  an  endur- 
ing name.  Paul's  name  will  ever  live 
in  the  memory  of  men,  while  there  is 
little  known  of  Agrippa  outside  of  this 
incident  in  his  life,  in  which  he  was 
almost  persuaded  to  take  a  stand  that 
might  have  secured  to  him  an  honored 
name  throughout  the  generations  of 
men.  It's  a  mistaken  idea  that  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  and  is 
being  relegated  to  the  adherence  of  lit- 
tle children  and  worn-out  factors  in  the 
world's  civilization  and  progress.  Eng- 
land's great  statesman  once  said  to 
America's  great  preacher,  "  Forty  years 
and  over  have  I  spent  in  the  service  of 
my  country,  and  during  that  time  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  sixty  of  the 
master  minds  of  the  world,  and  all  of 
them  were  Christians  but  seven." 

Who  are  the  men  and  women  in  this 
nation,  or  in  any  of  the  civilized,  en- 
lightened nations  of  the.  earth,  who  are 
moulding  thought  and  shaping  charac- 
ter that  win  be  conducive  to  good  or- 
der and  sterling  citizenship?     Chris- 


tians, nearly  all  of  them.  Wouldst 
thou  obtain  a  name  enduring  and  hon- 
orable among  all  men,  be  a  Chris- 
tian, and  "  Gentiles  shall  see  thy  right- 
eousness, and  all  kings  thy  glory  ;  and 
thou  Shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name, 
which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall 
name." 

8.  We  would  persuade  you  to  be  a 
Christian  by  the  desh^  within  you  not 
only  to  "be  something,"  but  to  "do 
something"  for  humanity. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  we  will  call  it. 
In  my  boyhood  days  I  have  read  the 
"  Idyls  of  the  King,"  and  as  my  young 
soul  would  be  stirred  with  the  exploits 
of  the  brave  King  Arthur  and  the  gal- 
lant knights  of  his  "table  round,"  I 
would  be  filled  with  a  great  regret  that 
I  had  not  been  bom  in  an  age  when 
men  in  armor,  on  gayly  caparisoned 
horses,  rode  forth  in  defence  of  truth 
and  virtu^  and  I  would  mourn  the  de-  • 
parture  of  the  "  age  of  chivaliy,"  and 
lament  the  necessity  of  living  in  such  a 
prosaic  age,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
develop  heroism.  Ah  I  I  have  learned 
much  since  those  days,  and  have  come 
to  know  that  there  never  was  an  age  in 
the  history  of  this  old  world  when  there 
was  more  incentive  to  true  knighthood 
than  in  this  so-called  prosaic  nineteenth 
century.  The  palmiest  days  of  King 
Arthur's  court,  or  age  of  the  Crusaders, 
never  called  for  or  developed  such 
heroism  as  is  being  witnessed  all  about 
us.  Read  "  Darkest  Africa"  or 
"  Darkest  England"  if  you  please,  or 
the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  who, 
for  Christ's  sake,  have  "left  all"  to 
"  tell  the  old,  old  story"  to  the  nations 
that  lie  in  darkness ;  read  Arthur  T. 
Pierson's  stirring  appeals  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  for  men  and  means  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  say,  if 
you  can,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  "  do 
something"  for  poor,  downtrodden  hu- 
manity. Do  you  long  to  be  a  hero? 
Put  on  the  "  armor  of  God"  and  take 
the  "sword  of  the  Spirit,"  that  out- 
glories  King  Arthur's  Excalibur,  an4 
go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
kings,  conquering  and  to  conquet. 
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There  are  innumerable  arguments  by 
which  we  might  seek  to  persuade  you 
io-night  to  become  a  Christian,  but  we 
win  have  time  but  for  one  more. 

4.  The  Apostle  Paul  said  to  the 
Church  in  Corinth,  *'  Knowing  there- 
fore tlie  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we  per- 
suade men,"  and  so  I  would  remind 
you  that  an  eternity  of  remorse  awaits 
all  who  refuse  to  become  Christians. 
Could  Agrippa  stand  before  you  to- 
night and  give  in  his  testimony,  I  doubt 
not  the  burden  of  it  would  be.  **  Give 
God  your  heart ;  be  a  Christian,  and 
be  one  tonight.'*  But  I  think  this  ar- 
gument may  be  further  emphasized  in 
the  consideration  of  our  final  word. 

m.  JOmMA, 

This,  too,  is  a  significant  word.  It 
savors  of  the  uncanny.  It's  the  echo 
of  the  bottomless  pit ;  the  waQ  of  shiv- 
ering ghosts  out  in  the  black  night  of 
despair  and  damnation.  Oh.  what  a 
word  1  Methinks  I  can  hear  Agrippa 
saying  it  to-night,  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ent intonation  now,  and  the  sentence  is 
changed  somewhat.  "  Almost  I  was  a 
Christian  1  So  near  that  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  taking  the  hand  of  the  shackled 
embassador  of  Christ  and  saying,  '  O 
Paul,  not  only  almost,  but  entirely  hast 
thou  persuaded  me  to  be  a  Christian.' 
Oh.  if  I  only  had  !    If  I  ooly  had  !" 

Almost !  Have  you  ever  hastened  to 
the  railroad  station,  bent  upon  taking 
the  only  train  that  coulcT  carry  you  to 
a  scene  of  anticipated  enjoyment,  and 
found  to  your  vexation  and  sorrow  that 
you  were  loo  lato  ?  Almost,  but—.  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  once  some 
Union  prisoners  in  Andersonvllle  under- 
took to  tunnel  their  way  out.  For 
many  weary  nights,  under  constant  fear 
of  detection,  with  blistered  hands  and 
aching  backs  they  toiled.  Finally  it 
was  completed,  a  few  more  strokes  and 
they  would  be  at  liberty.  Some  were 
for  going  immediately,  but  others  said, 
*  *  Not  to-night.  Let  us  rest  to-morrow, 
and  to-morrow  night  we  will  be  better 
prepared  to  encounter  the  dangers  that 
attend  this  action."     So  they  waited. 


What  a  long,  long  day  it  was  I  How 
they  watched  with  anxious  hearts  the 
progress  of  the  "  king  of  day"  through 
the  heavens  ;  how  they  prayed  as  they 
watched  that  he  would  hasten  to  his 
couch  behind  the  western  hills,  so  that 
under  the  friendly  cover  of  darkness 
they  might  flee  from  that  *'  hell  on 
earth"  and  follow  the  north  star  to 
"  Ck)d*s  country  ;"  but  just  before  sun- 
set a  heavily  laden  wagon  was  driven 
around  the  enclosure,  and  as  it  wss 
passing  over  the  precious  tunnel  of 
course  caved  it  in,  and  revealed  to  their 
captors  the  secret  that  meant  so  much 
to  them.  Under  the  disappointment 
some  of  the  poor  fellows  di^.  Almost 
in  a  place  of  safety,  but — 

Oh,  I  beseech  you  to  do  what  you  are 
convinced  is  the  right  thing  to  do ! 
Don't  wait  for  more  feeling  ;  that  may 
not  come  to  you  until  you,  too,  will 
say,  **  Oh,  if  I  only  had !  If  I  only 
had!" 

"  Almost  perraaded,  harvest  is  pft^t  I 
Almost  persuaded,  doom  comoB  at  last  I 
Almoet  cannot  avail ; 
Almost  is  but  to  fail! 
Sad.  rad  that  bitter  wail- 
Almost— fri//  losV 


A  LESSON  FBOX  IC7  aABSSV. 

By  C.  B.  Hulbsrt,  D.D.  [Congrega- 
tional], Zanesvtlle,  O. 

We  know  tluU  all  thing$  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  loee  Ood. — Rom. 
vlii.  28. 

I  had  been  industrious  in  my  fight 
with  the  weeds,  but  in  spite  of  my  ef- 
forts I  spied  a  huge  fat  intruder  grow- 
ing up  arrogantly  in  the  midst  of  my 
peas.  My  first  feeling  was  one  of  re- 
sentfulness.  Suiting  my  action  to  the 
feeling,  I  was  on  the  point  of  seizing 
the  offender,  when  I  was  arrested  by  a 
discovery.  I  found  that  the  pea- vine, 
seeing  it  could  not  get  rid  of  its  enemy, 
had,  with  a  wisdom  that  human  beings 
do  not  always  disclose,  turned  it  into  a 
means  of  ascent,  climbing  into  the  sun- 
light. Here  was  an  idea.  The  retalia- 
tion was  so  Just,  the  act  so  brave,  and 
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the  aim  so  lofty,  that  I  told  the  vine, 
"  €k>  on  ;  you  are  doing  the  wisest  and 
best  thing  possible  ;  turn  your  enemy, 
whatever  his  intent,  into  an  instrument 
of  advantage ;  and  remember  that  the 
more  rank  your  enemy  is  and  the  higher 
he  grows,  the  stronger  will  be  your 
support  and  the  higher  your  ascent." 
As  I  looked  upon  the  weed  encumbered 
with  its  load,  I  gave  it  no  sympathy  : 
"  Good  enough  for  you.  If  you  insist 
upon  growing  here  in  my  garden,  you 
must  work  together  for  good  to  all  that 
I  cultivate  fa  it." 

We  all  know  what  to  do  with  our  ad- 
vantages. As  the  etymology  of  the 
term  implies,  we  make  them  the  means 
of  an  advance  movement.  But  what 
shall  we  do  with  their  opposites,  thfags 
and  events  that  stand  in  our  way? 
What  use  shall  we  make  of  all  our  un- 
toward circimiBtances,  disappofatments, 
bereavements  ?  They  beset  us  on  every 
hand  ;  they  oppose  us  at  every  pofat. 
Providence  seems  to  have  made  them 
an  fategral  part  of  that  system  of  thfags 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  and  wherefa 
we  hi^e  the  experiences  of  probationary 
discipline.  Is  there  a  Divfae  art  where- 
by we  can  transmute  these  disadvan- 
tages into  angel  helpers  ?  For  answer 
I  pofat  you  to  the  pea-vfae  ;  no  philoso- 
pher more  profound,  no  poet  more  fa- 
spired,  no  orator  more  eloquent,  and  no 
ethical  teacher  more  subtle  fa  extracting 
a  Divine  science  out  of  evil.  By  the 
side  of  this  object-lesson.  Dr.  Bushnell 
is  a  novice  fa  his  attempt  to  explafa  the 
"Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things."  St. 
Paul,  under  the  power  of  inspiration, 
came  nearer  its  wisdom  :  "  All  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God  ;"  which  we  faterpret  to  mean 
that  love,  according  to  the  amiability 
of  its  object,  is  the  Divfae  casuist  that 
penetrates  all  the  subtle  mysteries  of 
evil,  while  as  the  genius  of  the  heart  it 
transmutes  all  evil  fato  a  Jacob's  lad- 
der. 

We  are  sometimes  called  creatures  of 
circomstanoes ;  and  too  often  in  the  bad 
sense,  that  our  drcumstances  rule  and 
dfltennineus;  but  why  not  reverse  this 


construction  and  say  that  we  are  the 
creatures  of  circumstances  because  we 
make  our  circumstances,  favorable  or 
adverse,  a  staircase  whereon  we  ascend 
in  triumph  to  heights  which,  without 
them,  our  feet  never  would  have  scaled  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  we  can  *'  rise  on 
stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves  to 
higher  things,"  then  with  the  Psalmist 
we  ought  to  rejoice  that  we  are  "  killed 
all  the  d:.y  long."  As  "  ashes  of  old 
evil  feed  Uie  future's  golden  grain"  in 
the  progress  of  humanity,  so  crudflxion 
of  self,  a  slaughter  general  among  our 
depraved  appetites  and  desires,  fattens 
a  field  for  a  luxuriant  harvest  of  good. 
"  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  af- 
flicted," is  one  of  those  paradoxes  of 
Scripture,  easily  explained  fa  the  in- 
stance of  a  man  under  a  great  affliction, 
who,  instead  of  being  made  sour  and 
resentful  by  it,  is  affectionately  submis- 
sive, and  who  accounts  it  a  part  of  that 
discipline  which  his  Heavenly  Father 
found  to  be  necessary  in  the  process  of 
making  him  a  partaker  of  His  holfaess. 
It  is  He  who  has  ordained  all  these 
forms  of  adverse  fortune,  these  disap- 
pofatments and  sorrows  and  bereave- 
ments that  almost  take  our  breath 
'away ;  but  meanwhUe  He  has  told  us 
how  optional  it  is  with  us  to  make  such 
a  use  of  these  adversities  as  to  turn 
them  into  friendly  agencies,  and  which 
lift  us  out  of  greater  evils  than  they 
themselves  are.  He  wants  us  to  say  fa 
sober  prose  that  *'  afflictions  are  celes- 
tial benedictions"  without  any  "dark 
disguise,"  since  "  we  know  that  tribula- 
tion worketh  patience." 

It  may  seem  hard  to  say  to  a  mother, 
as  she  stands  by  the  grave  of  her  child, 
that  God  ordafaed  the  event  she  mourns 
for  her  good  ;  but  when,  in  her  spirit- 
ual vision,  she  sees  the  marble,  that 
holds  inscribed  the  dear  name,  to  be  a 
part  of  the  ascendfag  pavement  that 
leads  her  nearer  to  God,  she  acquiesces 
with  a  tearful  assent.  A  family  is 
hurled  suddenly  from  affluence  to  pov- 
erty ;  the  benediction  favolved  fa  the 
event  may  not  be  apparent,  but  we 
need  not  await  the  disclosures  of  eter- 
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nity  to  find  it ;  a  few  yean  are  long 
enough  to  ihow  that  an  inspiration  was 
caught  from  the  disaster,  and  that  eveiy 
member  of  the  circle  is  asserting  be- 
cause  of  it  a  manlier  strength  and  a 
richer  grace.  In  this  Diyine  art  of  ex- 
tracting good  out  of  evil,  yictorj  out 
of  defeat,  and  song  out  of  sorrow,  wa 
find  the  key  that  unlocks  the  mystery 
of  St.  Paul's  triumphs.  He  got  glory 
out  of  his  infirmities,  life  out  of  death, 
Joy  out  of  sorrow,  and  by  having  noth- 
ing had  all  things. 

But  what  is  the  truth  that  lies  im- 
bedded at  this  critical  centre  and  that 
stands  conspicuous  on  the  foreground 
of  biblical  thought?  It  is  a  startling 
one,  but  let  us  look  at  it  direct  in  the 
eye.  It  is  this :  if  we  do  not  get  good 
out  of  evil,  then  in  the  end  we  shall  get 
only  evfl  out  of  good.  If  in  unbelief 
we  make  a  wrong  use  of  unfavorable 
events,  misfortunes,  and  afflictions,  and 
trials,  then  we  may  be  assured  that  we 
have  that  state  of  heart  which  not  only 
forbids  our  getting  good  from  good 
things,  but  which  turns  the  good  into 
bad.  All  misfortunes  and  trials  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God ;  therefore  all  good  fortune  and 
merciful  providences  work  together  for 
evil  to  them  that  hate  Him.  Unbelief 
is  Just  as  powerful  to  extract  evil  out 
of  good  as  faith  is  to  get  good  out  of 
evil.  If  a  believer  cannot  derive  a  good 
from  a  generous  and  loving  treatment 
of  his  most  malignant  enemy,  be  can  get 
no  good  from  his  best  Friend.  A  dis- 
closed disposition  to  forgive  such  an 
enemy  is  a  primary  condition  of  his  own 
forgiveness.  God  gave  us  the  secret  of 
His  own  blessedness  in  telling  us  to 
love  our  enemies.  We  show  His  like- 
ness when  we  bless  them  that  curse  us, 
and  do  good  to  them  that  despitefully 
use  us  and  persecute  us.  Our  Lord 
rose  toward  heaven  when  His  enemies 
raised  Him  on  the  cross,  and  we  must 
all  get  our  exaltation  in  the  same  way. 
We  must  follow  the  example  of  the 
True  Vine  in  getting  our  uplift  from 
our  enemies,  or  grovel  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  dark. 


TBS  fOOUSBMISB  OF  PBIACBDnK 

Bt  Rby  J.  GuniHiEss  Rogbbb,  B.A., 
LoMDOir,  Enq. 

li  wu  GodtgoodpUatwrt  hy  tkefodUtk- 
nm$  of  preaehing  to  sow  them  that  be- 
Ueo$,  .  .  .  Beoauie  the  fooiiihnem  af 
Ood  is  wiser  than  meH.—!  Cor.  L  21, 
85. 

This  is  the  simple  statement  of  a  fact, 
evidence  for  which  was  supplied  by  the 
Corinthian  Church  itself.  Ito  founda- 
tion had  been  laid  by  the  preacher ;  the 
stones  laid  upon  it  were  laid  by  the 
hands  of  the  preacher ;  the  fair  propor- 
tions it  was  beginning  to  assume  were 
due  to  the  patient  toil  of  the  preacher. 
True,  every  preacher  was  but  an  instru- 
ment, as  none  wss  more  wflling  hum- 
bly to  acknowledge  than  the  greatest 
of  them  all ;  but  he  was  the  instrument 
and  almost  the  sole  instrument. 

As  a  stranger,  Paul  came  to  it,  and  a 
stranger  against  whom  prejudice  would 
at  once  be  awakened  because  of  his  na- 
tionality. A  Jewish  preacher,  coming 
to  a  Grecian  city,  proud  of  its  wisdom 
and  abjectly  endaved  by  its  vice— what 
hope  was  there  that  he  would  secure 
even  a  tolerably  patient  hearing  ?  The 
hope  that  he  would  affect  any  of  the 
miscellaneous  crowd  of  all  the  follies 
and  all  the  vices  which  was  to  be  found 
in  the  city ;  that  he  would  win  them 
from  the  vices  to  which  they  had  been 
so  long  accustomed  that  they  had  come 
to  regard  them  as  natural  and  right ; 
that  out  of  such  materials  as  those  with 
which  he  had  to  deal.  God  would  enable 
him  to  prepare  polished  stones  for  His 
own  spiritual  temple ;  was  surely  one 
that  could  only  visit  the  dreams  of  the 
wildest  fanatic. 

The  preacher  himself  had,  then,  to 
do  the  entire  work.  When  addressing 
people  of  his  own  natioii  he  could  ap- 
peal to  their  own  Scriptures,  and  they 
were  commended  who,  like  the  Jews  in 
Berfea,  searched  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
them  tested  the  Apostolic  message. 
But  to  the  Gentiles  no  such  appeal  could 
be  made.  They  had  no  Scriptures. 
The  New  Testament  was  not  wzlttOL 
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Oae  or  two  of  the  apostle's  letters  may 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  churches 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  but  they 
could  not  possibly  have  obtained  any 
wide  circulation.  The  Gospels  were 
not  in  existence.  Practically  there  was 
no  Christian  literature.  We  have  thus 
to  conceive  of  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  only  force  at  work  for  Christ  was 
that  of  the  living  voice  of  the  preacher. 
Ecclesiastics  are  fond  of  telling  us  that 
the  world  owes  everything  that  is  good 
to  the  Church  which  gave  it  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves.  But  they  forget  to 
tell  how  the  Church  itself  came  into 
being.  It  was  due  to  the  testimony  of 
Christ.  Of  those  days  the  whole  story 
is  summed  up  in  Paul's  expressive 
words :  "  So  we  preached,  and  so  ye 
believed." 

But  therein  is  recorded  the  most  em- 
phatic proof  of  what  is  asserted  here — 
that ''  the  foolishness  of  Qbd  is  wiser 
than  men."  For  unquestionably  in 
the  view  of  human  wisdom  nothing 
could  be  more  utter  foolishness  than 
this  trust  to  the  power  of  preaching. 
The  two  forces  which  the  world  under- 
stands are  those  of  authority  and  cor- 
ruption. "  Every  man  has  his  price" 
is  the  motto  of  cynicism,  and  on  it  was 
based  the  old  theory  of  Roman  Imperi- 
alism for  keeping  the  populace  in  such 
happy  mood  as  to  divert  attention  from 
the  sins  of  rulers  who  were  spoiling 
them  of  their  rights,  won  for  them  by 
the  virtue,  the  valor,  and  the  suffering 
of  their  ancestors.  Fanis  et  cireeTises — 
which,  being  freely  interpreted,  means 
plenty  of  food  and  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment—is one  grand  panacea  for  popu- 
lar discontent  and  disaffection.  The 
other  remedy  is  in  blood  and  iron.  No 
other  powers  does  the  world  recognize, 
and  therefore  it  laughed  to  scorn  thoM 
who  attempt  to  dispense  with  these. 
The  preacher  (said  the  Athenian  philoso- 
phers) is  a  mere  babbler ;  what  will  he 
—what  can  he— say  ? 

If  the  thinking  class  had  such  a  feel- 
ing, much  more  would  it  have  a  place 
with  the  man  of  affairs  already  inclined 
to  regard  even  the  philosophers  them- 


selves as  nothing  better  than  dreamers. 
That  a  Jew,  despised  even  by  his  own 
countrymen  and  kindred,  should  per- 
suade sceptical  Greeks  to  believe  in  the 
story  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  to  wor- 
ship Him  as  God,  and  still  more,  should 
lead  them  not  to  accept  this  as  a  specu- 
lative opinion,  but  to  take  it  for  the  rul- 
ing principle  of  their  lives,  under  whose 
influence  their  whole  hearts  would  be 
transformed  and  their  lives  purified, 
their  old  lusts  conquered  and  their  old 
vices  renoimced  —  would  have  been 
voted  by  all  classes  of  men  a  thing  im- 
possible. Yet  it  was  Qod's  appoint- 
ment. If  it  was  foolish  it  wais  the  fool- 
ishness of  Qod,  and  the  event  proved 
that  the  foolishness  of  Gk>d  was  wiser. 
Where  all  the  philosophers  of  the  world 
had  blundered  and  failed,  with  all  their 
wisdom  unable  to  find  €k>d,  this  simple 
preaching  of  the  cross  became  the 
mighty  power  of  €k>d  unto  salvation. 
All  this  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  own  time.  The  past 
is  really  a  mirror  in  which  we  may  see 
the  present  and  the  future.  It  is  true 
that  the  outward  circumstances  differ, 
but  the  relation  of  the  heart  of  man  to 
the  Gospel  does  not  change  with  the 
varying  conditions  of  culture  and  civil- 
ization or  even  of  religious  profession. 

For  observe,  first,  men  are  as  ready 
as  ever-  to  sneer  cU  the  potter  of  ideas. 
The  spirit  which  spoke  in  Pilate's  ques- 
tion—What is  truth  ?— lives  still,  and 
instead  of  the  undercurrent  of  terrible 
earnestness  which  we  find  in  Pilate  has 
often  in  it  more  of  sneering  contempt 
than  of  honest  doubt.  Men,  we  are 
told,  care  for  their  interests,  care  for 
their  comfort,  care  for  their  pleasures. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  are 
concerned  about  principles  or  that  they 
care  for  truth.  There  are,  indeed, 
events  occurring  from  time  to  time 
which  ought  to  shake  the  sublime  self- 
confidence  of  these  cynical  sceptics. 
How  often  have  we  seen  some  great  in- 
stitution, which  seemed  to  have  on  its 
side  every  element  of  strength  but- 
tressed by  authority  and  force,  sud- 
denly collapse  under  the  attack  of  an 
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enthusiasm  which  had  nothing  but 
spiritual  and  moral  force  npon  its  side. 
Yet  men  strangely  ignore  all  such  les- 
sons, and  persist  in  their  sneers  at  those 
who  believe  in  the  power  of  truth  and 
of  the  God  of  truth. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  further,  that  the 
poiitum  of  the  preacher  hat  unique  d^ 
eultiei  of  such  a  character  as  to  make 
his  enterprise  seem  to  all  human  ob- 
servation utterly  hopeless.  Very  short 
is  the  time  which  he  has,  eyen  at  the 
best,  for  doing  his  special  work,  and 
formidable  indeed  are  the  hindrances 
to  his  success.  The  congregation  he 
addresses  is  occupied,  and  necessarily 
occupied,  in  pursuits  which  absorb 
thought,  fill  the  imagination,  fire  the 
ambition,  or,  it  may  be,  tax  to  the  ut- 
most the  ingenuity  of  the  mind.  With 
these  the  whole  week  has  been  occu- 
pied, and  when  the  day  of  worship 
comes,  it  is  difilcult  to  detach  the  mind 
from  the  ideas  and  feelings  which,  dur- 
ing the  other  six  days,  have  been  con- 
tinually present  to  it.  He  has  lived, 
moved,  and  had  his  being  throughout 
the  week  in  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  worldly  thought  and  selfish  senti- 
ment. Against  the  hardening  influence 
of  all  this  association  the  preacher  has 
steadily  to  contend.  The  crust  of 
worldliness  which  has  gathered  round 
the  soul,  and  in  many  cases  is  difficult 
to  pierce  as  a  suit  of  armor,  has  to  be 
penetrated.  How  can  a  poor,  weak  hu- 
man voice  possibly  succeed  in  such  an 
attempt? 

Alas  and  alas  for  the  preacher  who 
has  to  contend  against  the  forces  at 
work  in  every  congregation  if  he  has 
no  strength  beyond  that  which  he  finds 
in  himself,  in  the  fire  of  his  own  zeal, 
the  inspirations  of  his  own  genius,  or 
the  eloquence  of  his  own  appeals  1  It 
is  because  his  critics  deem  that  this  is 
the  sole  force  that  they  scoff  at  him  and 
his  attempts  to  influence  the  world. 
He  can  have  power  only  as  an  ambassa- 
dor from  Qod  who  has  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage which  He  who  sends  it  has  de- 
clared shall  not  return  to  Him  void. 

The  power  of  the  pulpit  can  never  be 


exercised  except  where  the  preacher 
feels  that  he  is  delivering  a  mesBsge 
from  God.  That  message  itself  is  a 
word  of  life  and  power,  and  no  effort 
should  be  lacking  on  his  part  to  find 
out  acceptable  words  in  which  to  clothe 
it.  In  doing  this  he  is  not  to  conciliate 
human  prejudice  by  eliminating  a  sin- 
gle element  of  the  Divine  truth,  least 
of  all  is  he  to  substitute  for  it  some 
fancy  or  speculation  of  his  own,  but  he 
is  not  to  emasculate  its  force  by  confin- 
ing himself  to  mere  platitudes  or  emo- 
tional appeals.  He  must  not  confound 
the  foolishness  of  preaching  with  the 
preaching  of  foolishness.  He  has  to 
bring  thought,  reason,  imagination  un- 
der the  sway  of  the  Gospel  which  he 
preaches,  and  in  order  to  this  he  must 
set  forth  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  all  ito 
fulness  and  its  glory. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  preach- 
er, partly  under  the  influence  of  an  un- 
fortunate tradition  and  the  opinion 
which  it  has  engendered,  and  partly  it 
may  be  imder  a  mistaken  conception 
as  to  the  best  modes  of  reaching  the 
hearts  of  men,  too  often  increases  his 
own  difficulties  by  unwisely  limiting 
the  subjects  of  his  teaching.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  full  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
there  surely  ought  to  be  an  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  that  €k)spel  in  the  world. 
The  conflict  which  it  has  waged  against 
unbelief  often  wielding  the  forces  of 
human  power,  alone  presents  innumer- 
able themes  suited  for  edification  and 
encouragement.  The  heroic  courage 
which  has  nerved  the  teachers  of  the 
truth,  their  noble  scorn  of  a  world  in 
array  against  them,  their  standing  loy- 
ally in  the  presence,  even  of  death  itself, 
stand  out  as  illustrious  examples  of  Uiat 
faith  by  which  the  world  has  been  over- 
come. They  show  others  what  men 
may  become  under  the  infiuence  of  that 
Divine  Spirit  which  still  works  in  all 
who  seek  Him.  Not  less  wonderful  is 
the  story  of  His  work  in  the  world. 
Looked  at  in  all  the  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  Church  has  padsed  its  con- 
tinued existence  and  power  is  notJiing 
short  of  a  miracle  of  grace.    In  speak- 
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ing  thus*  I  do  not  refer  to  the  hierarchies 
which  describe  themselves  as  the 
"Holy  Catholic  Church.*'  That  has 
allied  itself  with  the  powers  of  the 
world,  has  perpetuated  its  authority  by 
the  forces  which  the  world  employs, 
and  has  again  and  again  arrayed  itself 
in  hostility  to  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 
That  Church  is  the  society  of  true 
souls,  comparatively  limited  in  num- 
bers, often  driven  into  such  obscurity 
in  its  endeavor  to  escape  persecution 
that  its  enemies  have  supposed  it  ex- 
tinguished, which  has  lived  on  from 
age  to  age,  and  is  living  still.  To  tell 
its  story  is  to  set  forth  the  most  signal 
illustrations  of  the  care  of  God  for  His 
own  truth.  His  constant  presence  with 
those  w^o  put  their  trust  in  Him. 
There  are  no  arguments  for  the  truth 
of  Christianity  to  be  compared  with 
those  which  are  to  be  found  here,  no 
scenes  so  fitted  to  inspire  the  soul  with 
a  passionate  devotion  to  Christ  as  these 
wondrous  records  of  what  "we  have 
heard  with  our  ears  and  our  fathers 
have  told  us  of  the  work  which  €k)d 
did  in  their  times  in  the  days  of  old.'' 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  an  illustration  of  the 
scriptural  mode  of  teaching.  It  is  a 
series  of  object-lessons  taken  from  the 
lives  of  good  men.  But  good  men  did 
not  cease  from  the  earth  at  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  when  this  remarkable 
record  closes,  nor  even  at  the  end  of 
the  Apostolic  period.  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  same  use  be  made  of  the 
heroes  of  faith  in  subsequent  ages  as 
the  writer  of  the  epistle  makes  of  those 
who  died  without  having  received  the 
promise?  If  God  has  provided  better 
things  for  those  who  have  entered  into 
the  real  inheritance  of  the  Gospel, 
surely  they,  too,  must  have  lessons  to 
impart  to  the  world.  But  preachers 
seem  afraid  to  use  them.  They  will 
dwell  upon  the  great  leaders  and  teach- 
era  of  Judaism,  they  will  recount  the 
deliverances  God  wrought  on  behalf  of 
the  Jews  and  the  victories  He  gave 
them  over  their  foes,  but  they  seem 
afraid  to  dwell  upon  the  story  of  the 


triumphs  of  the  cross  In  these  later 
days.  This  strange  neglect  is  one*  re- 
sult of  the  unnatural  division  which 
has  been  made  between  the  history  that 
is  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  that  of  the 
later  periods  in  the  Church's  progress. 
This  division  is  itself  due  to  a  secret 
unbelief  in  the  presence  and  operations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  these  latter  days 
-^an  error,  the  evil  effects  of  which  it 
is  not  possible  for  me  to  trace  here, 
even  if  it  were  relevant  to  my  present 
subject.  I  content  myself  simply  with 
saying  that  the  preacher  will  be  most 
likely  to  get  hold  of  the  attention  of 
men,  and  so  to  gain  the  first  step  tow- 
ard bringing  their  thoughts  in  captivity 
to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  he 
succeeds  in  making  men  feel  that  he  is 
proclaiming  a  message  for  all  ages  and 
for  all  men,  and  which  has  as  much  to 
do  with  the  realities  of  every-day  life  in 
the  present  day  as  with  the  experiences 
of  the  past  centuries.  He  has  to  bring 
men  into  contact  with  the  living  Christ, 
and  there  is  no  more  effectual  way  of 
doing  this  than  by  showing  how  He  has 
always  been  working  through  His  Spirit 
in  the  world  even  as  in  the  days  when 
He  walked  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee  or 
spoke  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 


THE  VICT0B7  OF  TBITTE. 

By  Rev.  Canon  H.  Scott-Holland 
London,  Eno. 

Fear  them  not  therefore:  for  there  %$ 
nothing  covered,  that  ehall  not  be  re- 
f>ealed;  and  hid,  thai  shall  not  be 
knovm.  What  IteU  you  in  darkness, 
that  speak  ye  in  light :  and  tohat  ye 
hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon 
the  housetops.'-VisXi.  x.  26,  27. 

We  seem,  in  a  passage  like  this,  to 
catch  a  faint  glimpse  into  the  secret  of 
that  strange  calm  which  is  so  impressive 
and  characteristic  of  our  Lord.  EQs 
calmness  is  rooted  in  knowledge,  knowl- 
edge of  the  unvarying  laws  under  which 
things  work.  We  all  know  the  effect 
of  this  reassuring  calm,  of  knowledge, 
when  a  great  doctor  arrives  at  a  sick 
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booM.  Before  he  oomee  all  the  house- 
hold have  been  toesed  by  a  tumult  of 
fean.  Borne  one  dear  to  them  has  been 
stricken  down  by  sudden  pangs.  The 
temperature  flies  up  to  perilous  heights, 
the  pulse  beats  furiously.  These  are 
the  signals  of  terrible  wrong ;  but  no 
one  can  guess  what  the  wrong  is. 
Bvery  one  is  flurried,  distracted.  And 
then  there  is  a  quiet  push  at  the  door, 
a  quiet  even  step  across  the  floor.  It 
is  the  man  who  knows.  How  calm  he 
is  ashe  stands  by  the  bedside,  his  flim 
hand  on  the  pulse,  his  steady  eye  on 
the  poor,  sick  face ;  He  has  taken  it  in 
at  a  glance.  It  is  all  dear,  intelligible, 
and  every  symptom  is  accounted  for. 
A  few  directions  come  from  his  lips, 
every  one  is  put  to  work  in  the  right 
way,  everything  is  brought  into  order  ; 
we  all  understand  where  we  are ;  the 
confusion  yields  to  a  disciplined  peace. 
That  is  the  calm  that  belongs  to  knowl- 
edge, and  our  Lord  enters  this  perplexed 
earth  of  ours  Just  like  a  great  physician 
enters  a  sick-room.  To  His  eye  all  the 
symptoms  that  confused  us  are  regular 
and  Justifiable.  He  sweeps  them  all 
together  into  intelligible  categories; 
He  knows  exactly  what  is  happening, 
and  the  conditions  that  bring  it  about. 
My  text  gives  a  most  impressive  in- 
stance of  this  temper.  Nothing  could 
weU  be  more  disturbed  or  anxious  than 
the  situation  as  it  stood  before  the  eyes 
of  the  disciples.  They  are  to  go  out, 
they  are  told,  to  face  the  world,  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  £very 
one  will  turn  against  them,  even  those 
who  might  most  be  trusted.  They 
will  be  hated  by  everybody.  Their 
own  Master  has  already  been  named 
Beelzebub.  They  will  be  called  worse 
names  than  that.  They  will  be  deliv- 
ered up  and  scourged  and  brought  be- 
fore governors  and  kings,  and  perse- 
cuted from  city  to  city.  And  it  is  in 
view  of  all  this,  clearly  foreseen  and 
foretold,  that  our  Lord  gives  them  the 
assurance  that  all  is  absolutely  safe. 
The  issue  is  secured,  He  has  no  fmxiety, 
nothing  disturbs  or  perplexes  Him ;  and 
this  because  of  a  certain  law  on  which 


He  bases  all  His  calculations,  a  law  on 
which  He  can  count  with  deliberate 
knowledge  of  its  uniform  work.  It  is 
the  law  that  "  there  is  nothing  covered 
that  shall  not  be  revealed,"  or  "  nothing 
hid  that  shall  not  be  known."  Whatevo: 
its  original  significance,  our  Lord  took 
it  constantly  upon  His  lips.  In  a  sense 
peculiarly  His  own.  He  always  seems 
to  have  in  His  mind—not  the  inevitable 
discovery  which  awaits  hidden  sin.  but 
rather  the  inextinguishable  tendency  of 
truth,  of  good,  to  force  its  way  out  into 
the  open.  Thia  broad  verity  had  found 
expression  of  old  in  the  familiar  formu- 
la. Magna  ui  VeriUu,  et  prmtaldit— 
*'  Great  is  truth,  and  it  will  prevail." 
The  truth  works  with  irrepressible 
force,  it  is  a  ferment  that  cannot  be 
stayed.  Once  let  it  effect  a  lodgment, 
and  the  result  will  follow.  A  splendid 
fatality  drives  it  forward,  draws  it  up- 
ward, bears  it  out ;  passages  open  out 
for  it,  and  offer  it  freedom.  It  cannot 
but  be  that  every  covered  good  shall  be 
revealed,  every  hidden  truth  shall  be 
disclosed.  Men  may  persecute,  im- 
prison, scourge,  and  hate,  but  it  will 
baffle  all  their  tyranny ;  they  will  be 
powerless  to  shut  it  in,  to  stamp  it 
down,  to  beat  it  under.  Let  them  not 
fear,  then,  that  which  is  covered  must 
get  itself  revealed,  that  which  is  hidden 
is  bound  to  be  known.  What  He 
whispers  to  them  in  the  darkness  will 
be  yet  spoken  in  the  light,  and  from  the 
housetops.  It  is  a  heart-stirring  belief, 
this  belief  in  the  inevitable  victoiy  of 
truth.  Some  such  inevitable  hope  has 
been  the  stay  of  all  heroic  martyrs  and 
reformers.  It  is  natural,  it  is  inevita- 
ble. 

It  rises  in  proportion  to  the  force  of 
the  belief.  "  Great  is  the  truth,  but  it 
will  be  beaten  in  the  end."  Can  any 
one  hold  that  faith  for  long  ?  There 
is,  indeed,  a  modem  way  of  accounting 
for  the  necessary  victory  of  truth.  It 
could  not  prevail  unless  it  had  some 
superiority  of  structure,  or  method,  or 
combination.  Whatever  is  best  fitted 
to  its  circumstances  survives.  Tes; 
but  remember,  we  are  speaking  of 
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the  day  of  liidden  things  before  the 
tests  of  adjustment  or  survival  have 
been,  or  can  be,  applied.  All  is  still 
uncertain.  The  weight  of  the  world's 
adverse,  repressive  Judgment  lies  yet 
heavHy,  crushingly  against  this  truth. 
That  is  the  day  of  the  prophet  That 
is  the  moment  the  heroic  martyrs 
stand  and  refuse  to  yield.  That  is  the 
moment  when  victory  is  sealed ;  the 
right  must  win,  the  truth  must  prevail. 
Qod  is  truth,  and  truth  in  the  world  is 
God's  own  ;  is  the  breath  of  God  Him- 
self. This  is  what  hero,  prophet,  mar- 
tyr, or  confessor  assert  by  their  un- 
swerving conviction  that  truth  must 
win.  They  know  that  G^  is  stronger 
than  all  and  outlives  all.  That  is  the 
faith  which  has  nerved  the  souls  of 
those  who  have,  in  their  own  day,  seen 
no  light  break,  no  cloud  lift — the  men 
who  have  had  to  yield,  and  fall  and 
perish,  sick  with  the  shame  of  failure. 

That  is  it.  The  victors  will  come, 
and  those  obstinate  forts  will  fall.  If  a 
man  is  to  die  in  i)eaoe,  that  day  can 
only  be  assured  if  the  cause  can  be  left 
io  the  hands  of  a  God  who  cannot  faiL 
This  is  man's  faith  at  its  highest. 

Nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  re- 
vealed. For  our  own  instruction  and 
comfort  this  word  is  given.  To  inter- 
I^t  the  methods  by  which  God  discloses 
the  truth  to  mankind.  He  works  from 
within  outward.  The  revelation  does 
not  break  upon  us  from  without,  as  we 
are  apt  to  think  ;  it  does  not  begin  with 
a  shout  from  the  housetops  ;  it  does  not 
bear  down  upon  the  world  with  irresis- 
tible proclamation.  In  the  dark,  there 
it  begins  its  wonderful  motion.  First, 
the  secret  must  be  whispered.  It  is 
this  first  stage  that  is  so  peculiarly 
God's  own.  Will  it  be  God  Himself 
who  will  proclaim  aloud  His  own  reve- 
latk>n?  No,  not  a  bit  of  it.  God  Him- 
self whispers  under  cover ;  He  leaves 
us,  His  servants,  to  shout  it  from  the 
housetops.  Therefore  His  Son  says, 
"  What  I  tell  you  in  the  darkness  sp^ 
in  the  light. ' '  Such  thoughts  may  help 
to  keep  us  calm  and  strong  during  a 
long  and   trying  period.     There  are 


times  when  Christ's  message  seems  to 
be  driven  back  from  where  once  its 
cheering  voice  rang  loud  and  clear  so 
that  all  must  Usten.  Such  a  time  is 
ours.  Now  is  our  time  to  gather  in  the 
force,  to  drink  in  the  life  under  the 
shadows  of  the  closet.  If  we  be  sincere 
in  a  dimmed  light  we  need  not  fear, 
nothing  will  fail  to  hold  on  the  truth, 
and  wo  shall  win.  There  is  nothing 
hidden  that  shall  not  be  revealed. 
That  which  has  been  given  shall  be 
proclaimed  from  the  housetops. 


8TBIZIH0  TBOVaBTS  TBOK  BIOBilT 
8EBM0KS, 

**  So  long  as  eood  is  active  and  right  isames- 
bIto  there  is  life  and  prograas,  biu  whenthm^ 
cease  torpor  illls  the  body  politic  and  good 
and  evil  lie  down  in  compromise.  The  aalt 
that  is  not  working  reformation  is  losing 
power  and  savor.  The  time  comes  when  the  re- 
plenished lamps  of  the  temple  grow  dim,  living 
faith  degenerates  into  dead  theologies,  con- 
science is  dragged,  and  splendid  passions  for  re- 
form, virtue  and  health  are  fatally  soothed  by 
the  opiates  of  conventional  qoacks.  Thechnrch 
at  such  a  Ume  makes  broader  her  phylacteries, 
buttresses  her  creeds,  degenerates  into  social 
clubs,  becomes  fierce  to  vudlcate  the  past,  be- 
lieves right  but  lives  easy,  barters  all  spiritnal 
unction  for  mechanical  practice,  and  piavs  the 
box  turtle  if  you  make  a  new  proposidon.— 
IkUsno, 

I  AM  as  sure  as  that  spring  wakes  the  earth 
from  icy  silence  to  song  and  color,  that  science 
will  never  discredit  the  Christ,  but  the  final 
efitoct  \rill  enthrone  and  crown  Him.  In  all  de- 
partinents  of  human  inquiry  the  freedom  is  un- 
limited, in  the  excursions  of  cartful  research,  to 
one  to  whom  the  Lord  has  appeared.  The  an- 
cient  but  ever  new  system  of  troth,  with  a  divine 
life  within,  which  comes  to  us  declared  in  the 
New  Testament,  consecrated  by  martyrs*  blood 
and  by  the  embracing  faith  of  millions,  and  veri- 
fied in  our  experience,  puts  no  fetters  on  sny 
research.  The  university  is  its  child :  the  whole 
intellectual  development  of  Christendom  is  bom 
of  its  life.  To  him  who  holds,  to  him  who 
preaches  it,  good  learning,  in  every  direction,  is 
an  ever  open  and  replenishing  field.  We  must 
write  again  the  story  of  the  past,  we  must  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  progress  or  the  present,  we 
must,  in  fact,  reconstruct  human  nature  and 
make  it  act  by  other  powera,  from  other  mo- 
tives, if  we  would  support  the  silly  suggestion 
that  faith  in  the  Divine  Lord,  our  Brother  and 
our  King,  entangles  or  limits  freedom  of 
thought.  His  own  word  is,  '*  If  ye  continue  in 
my  word,  ye  shall  know  the  troth ;  and  the 
troth  shall  make  yon  ftee.'*—<8l0fT«.   (1  Tim.!. 

A  vuBDiBKR  is  by  no  means  always  a  dull, 
bestial,  and  ferocious  soul.  Many  a  tender  and 
delicate  man,  many  a  man  well  nurtured  and 
with  a  nature  akin  to  ours,  who  dreamed  as 
little  of  being  a  murderer  as  we  do,  has  become 
a  murderer  out  of  greed,  or  envv,  or  fury,  or  to 
hide  some  awful  shame,  or  as  toe  sequcn  of  in- 
dulged passlcm,  or  of  a  life  made  reckless  by 
gambling  or  debauchery.    Some  of  these  have 
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irvnlnff  of  the 
<faiei<w  by  which  temputkm.  nDoaJdering  at  Um 
bMi«  of  the  life.  hM  leaped  In  one  moment  Into 
the  oncontrolUbie  flame  of  a  great  crime  which 
■howi  ItMlf  to  be,  not  a  radden  aberration, 
bat  the  neoeeaarj  reeolt  and  epitome  of  long 
year*  of  aecret  baiieueaa.  Chrlat  warns  na  thu 
the  Sixth  Commandment  toachee  manr  a  highly 
reepectable  perMm  who  hardly  thinka  that  a 
morderer  it  of  the  aame  fleah  and  blood  with 
himaelf.— /tomar.  (£x.  zz.  18.) 

ErsBTTHnfo  In  all  thla  great  world  that  la 
alive  la  seeking  to  orevstep  Its  frontiers.    We  are 

Slacked  at  br  the  anreacned.  Voices  are  borne 
1  npon  na  from  regions  we  have  neither  seen 
nor  mapped.  That  u  part  of  what  life  means. 
It  is  the  honger  to  be  wider  and  higher,  longer 
and  deeper,  be  It  a  pea  In  the  groan^  or  Tfctorl- 
oos  Alexander  oat  among  the  vanqotshed  tribes 
of  India,  or  St.  Panl  cangnt  op  into  the  heaTona 
and  listening  to  words  anatterable.  It  la  the 
ambition  to  phick  np  hedges  and  poll  down 
fences.  It  Is  an  instinct  iModed  In  the  nature  of 
things.  First  the  blade  then  the  ear,  and  then 
the  fall  com  in  the  ear.  Present  condltlona 
are  alwaTs  shell,  which  the  meat  on  the  inalde 
is  perpetaally  Uying  to  get  to  the  ootsida  of. 
Yoa  can  call  it  com,  or  tBoaght,  or  parpose,  or 
religion,  or  spirit.  It  la  all  over  and  all  aroand. 
It  b  the  metre  that  life  of  erery  sort  and  descrip- 
tion Is  written  In.  The  tree  ponches  a  hole  In  in 
bark  and  hangs  ont  a  new  bad.  The  citT  blasts 
oat  the  rocks  in  its  sabarban  area  and  plants 
down  a  new  boulevard.  The  man  worth  a  mill- 
ion takes  pains  to  invest  It  so  that  It  will  become 
fifteen  hundred  thoasand.  Perhaps  he  coaki  not 
tell  voo  why  ;  perhaps  he  does  not  know  why. 
Neither  does  the  tree  know  why  it  buds,  but  It 
bads,  and  everything  wants  Xo.—FairkhunL 
(John  vUL  80.) 

Tm  eternal  order  of  things  will  not  be  trilled 
with.  For  no  selfish  advantage  will  nature  be 
cheated.  We  cannot  violate  nature's  laws  and 
bv  any  sleight  of  hand  rob  them  of  their  penal- 
ties. If  we  tamper  with  the  facts  and  forces  of 
things,  and  for  selfish  gain  seek  to  place  our- 
selves beyond  the  law  of  right  relations,  we  shall 
bring  on  a  tragedy  which  we  cannot  escape.  If 
we  will  not  feel,  and  think,  and  speak,  and  do 
honestly,  as  neighbors  and  brothera  in  our  rela- 
tions with  our  fellow-men,  as  Christ  has  taught 
us,  then  calamities  will  come  crashing  In  upon 
us,  and  suspicions  and  hatreds  will  multiply. 
We  cannot  do  falsely  in  the  practice  of  our  greed 
and  escape  catastrophe.  God  has  placed  us  in  a 
world  of  laws,  of  facts  and  forces,  and  has  given 
us  heads  and  hearts  by  use  of  which  we  may  find 
out  what  those  laws,  facts  and  forces  are,  and 
how  they  work  and  mav  conform  ourselves  to 
them.  God's  laws  will  not  be  suspended  to 
accommodate  our  disobediences,  or  indolences, 
or  ignorances,  or  mistakes.  If  you  sweeten  your 
coffee  with  arsenic  it  will  kill  you  as  surely  that 
you  did  It  by  mistake  as  by  intention.  Nature's 
commandment  is,  thou  shalt  not  make  mistakes, 
thou  Shalt  not  be  ignorant,  thou  shalt  not  be  de- 
ceived, thou  shalt  not  transgress  anv  natural  law. 
Ood  will  grow  men  by  having  them  use  the 
powers  of  head  and  heart  with  which  He  has 
potentially  endowed  them.  Paul  had  all  this  in 
mind  when  he  wrote. ''  Whatsoever  a  man  sows 
that  shall  he  reap ;  knowing  the  terron  of  the 
Lord  we  persuade  msxC^—Ctet^and.  (8  Tim.  ilt 
18.) 

Do  anything,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  that  has 
any  bearing  apon  the  enlightenment  or  well-be- 
ing or  comfort  of  the  community.  Do  not  sup- 
poeic  that  because  your  life  is  passed  amid  hum- 
ble sorroundings,  and  lived  in  humble  circum- 
stances, that  you  are  thereby  shut  out  from  Uie 
work  that  blesses  the  world.  The  good  God  who 
looks  down  upon  all  men,  and  breathes  His  life 
Into  all  men,  and  extends  His  sheltering  wings 
over  all  men,  has  an  inilnite  diversity  of  callings 


by  which  He  has  chosen  to  work  oat  the  well- 
being  and  unllfting  of  the  worid.  Bvety  msa, 
ther^ore,  wno  is  doing  any  kind  of  work  that  ■ 
of  any  good  to  men  Is  doing  the  work  of  God. 
Like  the  lltUe  rivet,  he  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
engine,  and  Is  as  necessary  to  the  utuity  of  the 
engine,  as  Is  the  driving-wheel.  In  this  worid  of 
work  and  progress,  this  great  engine  that  is 
carrying  ont  the  purposes  of  Ood,^ae  are  but 
few  driving-wheels  compared  with  the  innumer- 
able little  riveta,  and  Dolta,  and  washen  thst 
hokl  together  the  wonderful  machine  of  the 
Divine  economy.  Do  not,  therefore,  be  afraid  of 
anv  kind  of  work.  Selae  every  opportanitf  for 
doing.  If  TOO  cannot  succeed  as  a  Uwyer,  do 
not  think  It  a  coming  down  to  be  a  groeer.  An 
Indnstrioos  shoemaker  Is  a  higher  kind  of  man 
than  an  fcUe  lawyer;  and  the  hard-worUog 
navvy  Is  more  a  worker  with  God  than  the  rica 
lounger  in  clubs,  or  the  idle  hanger-on  In  the 
houses  of  the  so-called  nobility.— iSdUiv.  CBph. 


TEBOS   Ain)   TIXT8    OF   BSGENT 
8SB1C01IS. 

1.  The  Law-breakers  of  Guttenbnrg.  **  There- 
fore pride  is  as  a  chain  about  their  neck ; 
violence  covereth  them  as  a  garment  Itieir 
eyes  stand  out  with  fatness ;  they  have 
more  than  heart  could  wish,  llkey  soofl, 
and  in  wickedness  utter  oppression :  they 
mmk  k>fUly.'*— Psalms  Izxiii.  6,  7,  8u 
C^osMartyn,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.J. 

S.  Consecration.  "And  thou  shalt  put  all  fai  the 
hands  of  Aaron,  and  In  the  hands  of  his 
sons ;  and  shalt  wave  them  for  a  wavv- 
oflMng  before  the  Lord."~Bx.  zxIx.M. 
Bev.  Roland  D  Grant,  Portland,  Ore. 

8.  Assurance  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 
''  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ."— Rev.  xl.  16.  Rev.  Joseph  8. 
Jenckes,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

4.  Schools  of  Vice.    **  I  am  debtor  both  to  the 

Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians  :  both  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  unwise.**— Rom.  L  M. 
Rev.  J.  &  KIritey,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

5.  The  Argument  for  Personal  Holiness.    *^Te 

shall  oe  holy  :  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  sm 
holy.**— Lev.  xlx.  S.  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Bar- 
ren, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

0.  How  Panl  Would  Fed  about  Omaha.  ''Now 
whil^Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens,  hie 

Siirit  was  stirred  within  him,  when  he  saw 
e  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry.**— Acts 
xvit  16.  P.  8.  Merrill,  D.D.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

7.  The  Growth  of  Jesus.  **  And  when  they  saw 
Him  they  were  amazed  ;  and  His  mother 
said  unto  Him,  Son,  why  hast  Thou  that 
dealt  with  us  ?  behold.  Thy  father  and  I 
have  sought  Thee  sorrowing.  And  He  said 
unto  them.  How  is  It  that  ye  sought  Me  ? 
Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  abootSv  Fath- 
er*s  business  T**— Canon  H.  Scott^Holland, 
D.D.,  London,  Bug. 


6.  The  Dead  Sea  of  Philadelphia.  *'  He  broodit 
me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  oat  of  the 
miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 
established  my_goin(n.**— Fs.  xl.  8.  Don- 
can  McGregor,  D.D.rPhiladelphia,  Pa. 

9.  The  Reign  of  Jehovah.    *'The  Lord  God 
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omnipotentreigneth."— Bev.zix.  6.  AdAm 
Miller,  DJ>.rChicago,  Dl. 

10.  Chriit  in  the  Pint  Centaiy  and  in  the  Nine> 

teenth.  **  For  the  law  wm  given  by  Moeee. 
bat  grace  and  tmth  came  by  Jeens  Christ.** 
— J(An  i.  17.  Principal  A.  IL  Fairbaim, 
D.D.,  Bdinbnrgh,  Scotland. 

11.  A  View  of  Heaven.    **  There  waa  ailence  in 

heaven  aboat  the  space  of  half  an  honr.**— 
Bev.  vUL  1.  T.  DeWitt  Tahnage,  D.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

IS.  The  Exhibition  of  Tme  Manhood.  *'  Now  the 
days  of  David  drew  nigh  that  he  shonld 
die ;  and  he  charged  Solomon,  hia  son, 
saying,  I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth :  be 
thon  strong  therefore,  and  show  thyself  a 
man.'*—]  Kings  U.  1, 2.  Henry  M.  Field, 
D.D.,  Chicago,  Dl. 

15.  Christ,  the  Emancipator.    *'  If  the  Son  there- 

fore shall  make  yon  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed.**-Charles  H.  IParkhnrst,  D.D., 
New  York  City. 

li.  Christianity  and  War.  ''  If  it  be  nossible, 
as  much  as  lieth  in  yon,  live  peaceably  with 
all  men.**— Bom.  zii.  18.  M.  L.  Haines, 
DJ).,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

16.  Qod*s  High  Thoughts.    **  For  My  thooghts 

are  nof  your  thonghts,  neither  are  yoor 
ways  My  ways,  saltb  the  Lord.  For  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 
My  ways  higher  than  yonr  ways,  and  My 
thoughts  wan  your  thoughts.**— Isa. 
hr.  8, 0.  Very  Rev.  G.  Granville  Bradley, 
DJ).,  London,  Bng. 

1ft.  The  Bible  amlnst  Fatalism.  **  I  have  set 
before  you  life  and  death.**  **  Where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.  **  *'If 
tas  Son  therefore  shall  make  yon  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indead.**  Deut.  xxx.  19 ;  8 
Cor.  ilL  l7;John  viil.  80.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  D J).,  New  York  City. 


SoggMtiTa  Themae  ibr  Folplt  Treftdnent. 

1.  Drinking  the  Blood  of  Men.  ("My  God  for- 
bid it  me,  that  I  should  do  this  thing : 
shall  I  drink  the  blood  of  these  men  that 
have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  T  for  with 
the  jeopardy  of  their  lives  they  brought  it. 
Therefore  ne  would  not  drink  It.**— 1 
Chron.  zL  19.) 

t.  The  Beproach  of  Inaction.  (**  Shall  your 
brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here  ?** 
—Num.  zzxii.  6.) 

S.  InfldeUty  and  Insecurity.  C*Bnt  if  ye  wUl 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
from  before  yon ;  then  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  those  which  ye  let  remain  of 
them  shall  be  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and 
thorns  in  your  ndes.  and  shall  vex  you  in 
the  land  wherein  ye  dwell.**— Num.  xxxiii. 
».) 

4.  Judgment  m.  Mercy.  (*'  Then  said  the  Lord 
unto  me.  Pray  not  for  this  people  for  their 
good .  when  they  fast  I  will  not  hear  their 
cry ;  and  when  they  offer  bnrnt.oflering 
and  an  oblation,  I  will  not  accept  them ; 


but  I  will  consume  them  by  the  sword,  and 
by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence.'*— 
Jer.  xiv.  11,  l£) 

5.  The  Universality  of  God*s  Eyes.— (*'  The  eyes 
of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding 
the  evil  and  the  good.  **—Prov.  xv.  8.) 

8.  The  Penalty  of  Prophesying.  (**  Woe  unto 
you  1  for  ye  bulla  the  sepulchres  of  the 
prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them. 
Truly  ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allowed  the 
deeds  of  your  fathers  :  for  they  indeed  kill- 
ed  them,  and  ye  buUd  their  sepulchres.**- 
Luke  xi.  47, 48.) 

7.  The  Foolishness  of  Evil.    (**  Evil  men  and 

seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  de- 
ceiving and  being  deceived.**— 8  Tim.  ill. 
18.) 

8.  Sdentlflc   Facts   the  Mirror   of   Spiritual 

Truths.  (**  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down, 
and  the  snow,  from  heaven,  and  retumeth 
not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and 
maketh  it  to  brine  forth  and  bod,  that  it 
may  give  seed  to  me  sower  and  bread  to 
the  eater :  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth 
forth  out  of  my  mouth.**— Isa.  Iv.  10, 

n.) 

9.  Sin*s  Paralysis  of  Moral  Judgments.    C  Say 

we  not  well  that  thon  art  a  Samaritan  and 
hast  a  devU  r**-John  viiL  48.) 

10.  The  Tongne*s  Violation  of  the  Sixth  Com- 

mandment ("Who  whet  their  tongues 
like  a  sword,  and  bend  their  bows  to  shoot 
their  arrows,  even  bitter  words.**— Psalm 
Ixiv.  8.) 

11.  Like  Father,  like  Son.     C*  And  Abraham 

said  of  Sarah  his  wife.  She  is  my  sister.  .  . 
And  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar.    And  the  men 
of  the  place  asked  him  of  his  wife  ;  and  he 
said.  She  Is  my  sister.**— Gen.  xx.  8 ;  xxvL 
6,7.) 

18.  Fashlon-Following.  (**Ye  have  a  custom, 
that  I  should  release  unto  you  one  at  the 
passover :  will  ye  therefore  that  I  release 
unto  you  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  Then 
cried  they  all  again,  saying,  Not  this  man, 
but  Barabbs8.**-John  xvili.  89, 40.) 

18.  The  Supremacy  of  the  Bible  as  Bevelation. 
<**I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  to  every  one  that  believeth ;  to 
the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek.  For 
therein  Is  the  righteousness  of  Godrevealed 
from  faith  to  faith.  **-Bom.  L  16, 17.) 

14.  The  Undying  Priesthood  of  Christ    (**  After 

the  similitude  of  Melchlaedec  there  ariseth 
another  priest,  who  is  made,  not  after  the 
law  of  a  carnal  commandment  but  after 
the  power  of  an  endless  life.**— Heb.  viL 
1M6) 

15.  The  Sleep  of  Simon  his  Preparation  for 

Denial.  (**  Simon,  sleepestthou  r  couldcst 
thou  not  watch  with  Me  one  hoar  ?  watch 
and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
aon.^*-Mark  xlv.  88.) 

18.  Anarehism  and  its  Appetite.  (**And  when 
they  had  eaten  them  up  it  could  not  be 
known  that  they  had  eaten  them ;  for  they 
were  stUl  ill-favored  as  at  the  beginning.^* 
—Gen.  xU.  81.) 
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HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  Abthur  T.  Pisrson,  D.D. 


A  Smnon  far  TbnM  of  OftDiral  fflokntit. 

When  Thp  Judgment  are  in  the  earth, 
the  inhabitanti  cf  the  world  wiU  learn 
righieoueneu, — Isa.  xxvi.  9. 

QoD  reigns.  His  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all.  Humtn  history  is  the  unfold- 
ing of  His  plan,  and  even  the  dark  side 
of  it  illustrates  His  rule.  Men  con- 
fronting the  evil  that  exists  in  the  world 
— calamity,  disaster,  disease,  death— at- 
tempt a  solution.  Some  tell  us  we  are 
the  victims  of  chance,  and  must  submit ; 
others,  that  there  are  two  oppoeing  pov- 
ere  at  work,  one  evil,  the  other  good,  as 
the  Persians  believed  in  a  duality,  Or- 
muzd  and  Ahriman.  The  Scriptures 
teach  us  that  behind  all  Uiings  Qod  sits 
and  rules  supreme. 

All  human  language  and  figurative 
description  is  exhausted  to  represent  the 
Divine  majesty.  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms 
are  particularly  rich  in  this  imagery. 
Heaven  is  God's  throne,  earth  His  foot- 
stool, the  sky  His  pavilion,  light  His 
mantle,  the  clouds  His  chariot,  thunder 
His  voice,  lightning  the  flash  of  His 
eye,  etc. 

All  nature  is  represented  as  absolutely 
obedient.  Winds  are  His  messengers, 
flames  of  fire  His  ministers.  The  ten 
plagues  of  Egypt  early  in  history  illus- 
trated His  control  over  inanimate  forces 
— ^winds,  waters,  hail,  lightning;  animate 
nature— fish,  frogs,  flies,  lice,  cattle ; 
and  over  the  subtle  malignant  influ- 
ences that  generate  disease — murrain, 
boils  and  blains,  death  of  firstborn.  He 
declared  that  He  would  send  hornets  to 
drive  out  Canaanites  from  before  Israel. 
In  Jonah  He  is  represented  as  "  prepar- 
ing" the  great  fish,  the  gourd,  the 
worm,  and  the  east  wind,  thus  covering 
the  various  departments  of  nature.  In 
the  Psalms  He  '*  caUs  for  famine,"  as 
though  it  were  a  servant  sunmioned  to 
His  presence.  In  Isa.  liv.  He  declares 
that  He  has  "  created  the  waster  to  de- 
stroy. "    In  Joel  the  destroying  palmer- 


worm,  etc.,  represent  His  **  great  army" 
in  four  detachments.  How  well  the  lo- 
custs may  deserve  this  name  will  be 
seen  when  we  remember  how  they  come 
in  such  clouds  as  to  darken  the  whole 
sky  and  cover  leagues  of  soil. 

These  are  God's  scourges,  which  He 
uses  as  a  Judge  to  correct  and  punish 
human  crimes  and  sins.  It  Is  an  au- 
gust fact  that  the  infiuenza  bacillus  is 
the  smallest  microbe  ever  yet  discov- 
ered, yet  God  is  using  it  as  a  scourge. 
The  smallest  microscopic  creature  He 
uses  to  do  His  will. 

These  scourges  are  Qod's  Judgments 
on  sin. 

1.  On  the  sin  of  dirt— physical  un- 
cleanness  and  habits  of  filth — hence  they 
conmionly  originate  where  the  worst 
sanitary  conditions  prevail.  The  term 
Aeiatie  cholera  shows  whence  this 
scourge  came,  from  the  great  imwashed 
millions  of  Asia ;  other  scourges  origi- 
nate in  the  slums  of  our  cities. 

2.  On  the  sin  of  moral  dirt,  how  often 
His  judgments  singularly  follow  in 
track  of  lust  and  other  violations  of  His 
laws. 

8.  On  the  sin  of  greed  and  selfishness, 
as  when  He  punished  our  own  land  for 
the  sin  of  slavery,  etc. 

4.  On  the  sin  of  soeioZ  wrong— oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  withholding  wages 
from  labor,  etc. 

The  deeign  of  these  judgments  is  to 
teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  right- 
eousness. There  are  two  sorts  of  judg- 
ments, temporal  and  preventive ;  eter- 
nal and  retributive.  The  farmer  are 
here  referred  to.  They  are  in  the  earth, 
and  are  meant  to  correct  and  prevent 
evil  and  wrong.    They  should  lead  us, 

1.  To  obey  law,  sanitary,  moral,  and 
social,  to  create  wholesome  conditions 
individually  and  socially,  to  remember 
how  we  are  all  boimd  up  together,  high- 
est and  lowest,  and  if  one  member  of 
society  suffers,  all  suffer. 

2.  To  repent  of  sin  and  put  it  away. 
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8.  To  pray  directly  for  removal  of 
8uch  judgments.  There  is  a  latent  in- 
stinct of  prayer  awakened  in  times  of 
general  peril.  In  Minnesota  the  grass- 
hopper scourge  led  to  public  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  Ckxi  sent  a  parasite  which 
attached  itself  to  the  grasshopper,  pre- 
vented its  doing  damage,  and,  better 
still,  its  reproduction,  and  from  that 
time  the  scourge  has  disappeared  in  the 
Western  granary. 

Well  for  us  to  learn  righteousness 
now,  for  when  Ckxi's  eternal  Judgment 
goes  forth  it  will  be  too  late,  retribution 
will  take  the  place  of  mere  correction 
and  prevention. 


A  XiMion  on  a  Bervloeable  Life. 

TKi  fruit  cf  the  rigJiteaus  %$  a  tree  cf 
life;  and  he  that  winneth  aauie  %$ 
WM».— Prov.  xi.  80. 

The  great  thought  of  this  cluster  of 
Proverbs  is  that  any  true  life  terminates 
on  others  (compare  verses  17-20).  Here 
all  that  is  wise  in  this  group  of  sage 
sayings  finds  its  climax. 

The  righteous  and  fruitful  soul  is  a 
sacramental  tree  of  life  like  that  in 
Eden.  It  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  use- 
ful ;  its  fruit  is  perennial  and  life-im- 
parting. And  the  truly  wise  man  is  he 
that  becomes  a  captor  of  men,  a  fisher 
for  souls,  making  every  effort  to  draw 
souls  into  his  net. 

The  lesson  is  plain  and  emphasized 
by  its  twofold  form  of  figure  ;  the  first 
reminds  us  that  we  can  impart  nothing 
that  is  not  already  in  us.  If  we  are  not 
living  we  cannot  be  life-giving.  The 
tree  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  capa- 
ble of  extracting  from  the  soil  its  nutri- 
ment, or  it  can  pour  no  vitalizing  sap 
into  the  branches  and  put  forth  no 
bloom  or  fruit,  nor  can  the  tree  yield 
anything  not  after  its  own  kind.  Here 
we  are  taught, 

1.  That  usefulness  depends  on  regen- 
erate and  sanctified  character. 

2.  That  we  can  expect  no  results  from 
our  work  higher  than  we  ourselves  repre- 
sent  in  attainment.    The  other  member 


of  this  proverb  emphasizes  two  words, 
"wise"'  and  "winneth."  Usefulness 
to  souls  demands  wisdom,  and  wisdom 
after  a  godly  sort.  Our  study  of  our 
Lord's  superb  character  reveals  more 
and  more  of  His  spiritual  tact  and  Di- 
vine discretion.  His  conversation  at 
the  well  with  the  woman  of  Sychar  is 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
such  wisdom  ever  put  into  words. 
There  is  a  lesson  for  all  workers  for  all 
time  to  come.  And  the  wise  man  mns 
souls.  There  are  attractive  and  there 
are  repellent  ways  of  approaching 
others.  We  must  study  to  draw  souls, 
in  a  good  sense  to  entice  them.  Here, 
then,  we  have  again  a  twofold  lesson. 

1.  Service  to  men  demands  the  high- 
est wisdom,  and  it  can  be  best  learned 
by  studying  the  Master  and  His  meth- 
ods. 

2.  Winsomeness  is  the  great  secret. 
We  are  to  &0  what  we  desire  others  to 
be,  and  our  manners  have  much  to  do 
with  our  power.  The  Latin  mind  em- 
ployed one  word,  mores,  for  both  man- 
ners and  morals.  Who  shall  deny  the 
link  between  them  ? 

FSnelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
was  so  winning  that  an  unbeliever  fled 
from  his  presence,  declaring  that  two 
hours  in  such  company  would  compel 
him  to  be  a  Christian. 


Two  Sreat  Themoe  from  Bebrewi  Z. 

Fbom  the  tenth  verse  on  to  the  end 
the  chapter  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  ending  at  verse  25,  and  these 
two  are  in  as  marked  contrast  as  is  pos- 
sible, and  they  must  be  studied  in  the 
light  and  shadow  of  that  awful  con- 
trast. The  chapter  sets  before  us  the 
tabernacle,  with  its  gradual  approach 
by  the  altar  of  atonement,  laver,  golden 
candlestick,  table  of  shew-bread,  altar 
of  incense,  and  veil  to  the  ark  and 
mercy-seat  and  shekinah  glory.  The 
former  half  of  this  passage  presents  the 
beliefser  boldly  entering  into  the  holiest 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  the  latter  half 
presents  the  unbeliever  boldly  ventur- 
ing into  the  awful  Presence  without 
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blood  of  sprinkling.  The  believer  Ib 
made  glorious  by  the  Divine  glory,  the 
unbeliever  is  devoured  by  it,  as  by  a 
consuming  fire. 

Not  only  is  there  a  general  contrast 
suggested,  but  it  extends  to  minute  par- 
ticulara.  Christ  is  here  presented  as  the 
completion  of  aU  things  typically  sug- 
gested by  the  tabernacle.  The  tenth 
verse  tells  us  plainly  that  the  offering 
of  Christ's  body  once  only  answered  all 
ends,  both  of  justification  and  sanctifi- 
cation.  lie  is  in  Himself  all  five  offer- 
ings together — sin-offering,  trespass-of- 
fering, food-offering,  peace-offering,  and 
whole  burnt-offering.  The  believer 
comes  to  the  altar  of  atonement,  and 
there  finds  his  sin  and  trespass  expiated, 
peace  with  €kxi  secured,  perfect  com- 
pleteness and  consecration  made  possi- 
ble. He  boldly  advances  and  comes  to 
the  laver ;  there  the  Word  of  God  and 
Spirit  of  God  unitedly  in  Christ  sanctify 
hinL  He  is  now  prepared  as  a  priest  of 
Ckxi  to  advance  to  the  holy  place,  and 
there  finds  in  Christ  the  hallowing  of 
his  time  and  substance,  and  the  altar  of 
intercession,  giving  boldness  to. enter 
into  the  holiest  of  alL 

Nay  the  teil  itself  is  Christ  (see  verse 
20),  and  its  rending  in  His  passion  opens 
the  new  and  living  way  to  the  mercy- 
seat. 

We  are  told  in  Ex.  xxvi  81  that  the 
veil  was  of  blue,  scarlet,  purple,  and 
fine-twined  linen  and  wrought  with 
cherubic  figures.  All  this  must  have 
been  typical.  The  blue  of  celestial 
truth,  the  scarlet  of  atoning  blood,  the 
purple  of  royalty,  the  white  linen  of 
purity,  and  the  cherubim  of  the  Divine 
image  inwrought  even  into  Christ's  hu- 
manity. It  is  by  such  identity  with  the 
sacrifice,  intercession,  and  Divine  hu- 
manity of  Christ  that  the  believer  gets 
boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  with 
full  assurance  of  faith. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  the  unbeliever 
who  dares  to  reject  this  mediation  of 
the  blood,  he  advances  with  an  imholy 
boldness  into  the  presence  of  Gk)d,  not 
to  his  own  transformation  into  the  Di- 
vine likeness,  but  to  his  own  destruction. 


He  passes  by  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and 
tramples  the  blood  underfoot. 

He  passes  by  the  laver  of  regeneration 
by  the  Word  and  Spirit,  and  treats  both 
with  a  contemptuous  neglect  and  indif- 
ference. 

Having  no  right  as  God*s  priest,  he 
advances  into  the  holy  place ;  perhaps 
he  attempts  the  form*  of  communion 
when  as  yet  he  has  refused  submission 
to  the  term*  of  communion  ;  he  mingles 
with  saints  in  formal  worship  with  a 
heart  far  from  God,  gives  alms  like  a 
Pharisee  for  the  praise  of  men»  makes 
many  prayers,  but  not  through  the  one 
Intercessor.  There  is  an  increasingly 
bold  and  even  blasphemous  audacity  in 
defying  God's  warnings  and  daring 
God's  wrath,  until  the  fire  leaps  from 
the  cloud  and  devours  him  as  it  did 
those  sinners  against  their  own  souls  in 
Eorah's  day.  We  have  no  further  space 
to  carry  out  this  instructive  parallel, 
but  to  our  minds  it  has  clothed  this 
chapter  with  a  new  and  awful  meaning. 


Ught-Seed. 

Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous. — Psalm 
xcvii.  11. 

Is  the  thought  suggested  here  that  to 
a  true  saint  tlie  light  that  comes  from 
God  is  like  a  seed-germ  planted  in  the 
soul,  which  takes  root  downward  and 
bears  fruit  upward,  and  so  yields  a  har- 
vest ?  Is  it  not  true  ?  Does  not  every 
promise  of  God  that  is  received  by  our 
faith  root  itself  in  our  experience  and 
yield  a  crop  of  blessings  for  us  and 
others  ?  Does  not  au  experimental  piety 
multiply  every  ray  of  Divine  light  and 
every  word  of  Divine  comfort  until  we 
gather  sheaves  where  only  seed  was 
sown?  

Fnneral  Sermon. 

Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take 
away  thy  master  from  thy  head  to-day  f 
—2  Kings  ii.  5. 

This  is  especially  appropriate  when  a 
conspicmoudy  useful  man  like  Mr.  Spur- 
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geoQ  is  taken  away  from  his  headship 
of  affairs;  but  tlds  passage  suggests 
marvellous  consolations : 

1.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Lord,  who  is 
the  Master  of  masters.  Supreme  Head 
over  all  to  the  Chim^. 

2.  He  can  prepare  successors,  and 
even  endue  and  imbue  with  a  double 
portion  of  the  same  spirit 

8.  The  Lord  God  of  Elijah  still  liv- 
eth.  The  workmen  die,  but  the  work 
goes  on,  and  the  Supreme  Head  never 
ceases  to  exert  His  Headship. 


the  Spirit,  and  singleness  of  aim,  com- 
prehending all  business  and  pleasure. 


Witnuaing  in  eonnection  with  Chris- 
tian life.  Salvation-is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture in  two  senses :  first,  of  a  deliver- 
ance from  i>enalt7  immediate,  and  sec- 
ond, of  a  deliverance  from  the  power 
and  presence  of  sin,  and  a  complete  ful- 
filment of  will  of  God,  ultimate  (com- 
pare 1  Pet.  i.  and  also  2  Pet.  11).  That 
ye  may  grow  thereby  unto  a  full  sal- 
vation. "  Work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion,*' etc.  (compare  Rom.  x.  10). 
There  Is  a  difFerence  between  Justifica- 
tion and  salvation.  Gk)d  ordains  a 
grand  succession.  Faith,  testimony, 
hearing,  faith.  ' '  Testimony,  hearing. ' ' 
Now  if  you  do  not  with  your  mouth 
confess  Him  you  destroy  the  succession 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  By  this 
simple  law  of  witnessing  to  faitii  the 
whole  world  might  speedily  be  evangd- 
iaed  

Grand  Qualitiea  of  Oharaeter.  Ear- 
nestness, apostolic  zeal,  prompt  obedi- 
ence, conscience  void  of  offence,  hero- 
ism of  self-denial,  separation  in  order  to 
hisulation  and  being  surcharged  with 


*'  The  Holy  Ghost  not  yet  given,  for 
Jesus  not  yet  glorified." 

Robert  Speer  says  this  is  true  in  the 
individual  believer's  life,  as  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  that  there  is  no  true 
reception  of  the  Spirit  of  God  until 
Jesus  is  glorified  in  our  life. 


ITis  Unseen  and  Eternal,— It  is  told  of 
Henry  IV.  that  he  asked  the  Duke  of 
Alva  if  he  had  noticed  a  recent  eclipse. 
He  replied  that  he  had  so  much  to  do 
on  earth  that  he  had  no  time  to  look  up 
to] 


Bakae's  "  Peau  de  Chagrin'*  is  found- 
ed on  the  myth  of  the  magic  skin. 
A  young  man  becomes  possessor  of 
a  magic  skin,  the  peculiarity  of  which 
is  that,  while  it  gratifies  every  wish 
formed  by  its  possessor,  it  shrinks  In 
all  its  dimensions  each  time  a  wish  is 
gratified.  He  makes  every  effort  to 
find  the  cause  of  its  shrinking,  in- 
vokes the  aid  of  the  physicist,  chem- 
ist, students  of  natural  history,  all  in 
vain.  He  draws  a  red  line  around  it. 
That  same  day  he  indulges  a  longing 
for  a  certain  object.  The  next  morning 
there  is  a  little  interval  between  the  red 
line  and  the  skin  close  to  which  it  was 
traced.  So  always  inevitably,  as  he 
lives  on,  satisfying  one  desire  or  passion 
after  another,  the  shrinking  process  con- 
tinues. A  mortal  disease  sets  in  which 
keeps  pace  with  the  shrinking  skin,  and 
his  life  and  its  talisman  come  to  an  end 
together.  What  a  fable  to  illustrate 
the  moral  atrophy  of  mUf-indtUgenee  I 
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April  8-0.— Thb  Tokb  of  Chbist. 
—Matt  xL  20, 80. 

This  figure  of  the  yoke  may  primarily 
refer  to  that  cumbrous  affair  they  lay 


upon  the  necks  of  cattle  in  that  Eastern 
country ;  or  this  figure  may  have  ref- 
erence to  what  the  conquering  Romans 
called  a  yoke.    The  ancient  Romans 
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Qied  to  pUoe  two  spears  upright,  alitUe 
distance  apart ;  then  across  these  up- 
right spears  they  used  to  lay  another 
spear.  And  then  the  representatiTes  of 
the  Yanquished  nation  must  pass  be- 
tween these  upright  spears  and  under 
the  horizontal  one.  To  do  this  thej 
were  compelled  to  stoop ;  and  the  pass- 
ing under  such  a  yoke  was  the  symbol 
of  surrender  and  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
man rule. 

In  either  case  the  significance  of  the 
yoke  is  similar  and  evident.  The  yoke 
means  surrender  and  subjection. 

Consider,  first,  a  fact,  that  life  is  sim- 
ply a  choice  of  yokes.  Every  man  must 
bear  some  yoke,  either  this  or  that  Life 
is  simply  a  choice  of  them.  Mr.  Short- 
reed,  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  earlier  years,  and  going 
with  him  on  his  excursions  into  the 
wild  Liddesdale  '  part  of  Scotland, 
where  the  young  Sir  Walter  was  mak- 
ing all  sorts  of  Investigations  into  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  border,  and 
into  the  curious  folk-lore  of  the  wHd 
people,  did  not  know,  as  no  one  else 
did,  how  soon  Walter  Scott  conceived 
the  definite  purpose  of  turning  all  this 
curious  knowledge  into  the  use  of  po- 
etry and  romance,  as  subsequently  the 
great  Scotchman  did,  with  such  result 
of  fame  to  himself  and  of  delight  and 
instruction  to  others;  but  Mr.  Shortreed, 
in  his  Scotch  way,  says  of  Walter  Scott 
at  this  time,  "  He  was  mAkin'  himseT 
a'  the  time ;  but  he  didna  ken  maybe 
what  he  was  about  till  years  had  passed ; 
at  first  he  thought  o'  little,  I  dare  say, 
but  the  queerness  and  the  fun.*' 

Yes,  it  is  plain  enough,  Walter  Scott 
was  "  makin'  Mmsel'  a'  the  time ;"  was 
fashioning  for  himself  the  yoke  of  ser- 
vice in  literature  which  he  wore  subse- 
quently with  such  shining  honor. 

That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  it  is 
a  fact  in  life  that  every  man  must  wear 
some  yoke,  either  this  or  that.  Every 
man  is  "  makin'  kimsel'  a'  the  time ;" 
no  man  can  dodge  the  restraining, 
moulding  efFects  of  his  own  actions. 

Very  yokeless,  doubtless,  the  prodi- 
gal thought  himself  when,  in  such  free 


and  ahry  way,  he  demanded  of  his 
father  the  pOTtkxi  of  goods  falling  to 
him,  and  set  himself  to  scattering  it  in 
a  faahkm  so  spendthrift ;  but  what  a 
yoke  of  friendlessness  and  poverty  he 
came  under  I 

So  it  is  everywhere  in  Hfe.  Every 
man  must  come  under  a  yoke  of  some 
sort  8ort  €f  poke  i$  deUrmined  bg  wri 
tfdMd. 

Consider,  second,  an  hmtation.  Now 
to  men  under  all  sorts  of  yokes— yokes 
of  sin,  of  sorrow,  and  pain,  as  the  re- 
sult of  sin,  yokes  of  the  sad  and  miser- 
able limitations  on  all  sides,  which 
yokes  of  sin  inevitably  fold  out  of  them- 
selves, Jesus  Christ  adls,  saying, ' '  Take 
Mif  yoke  upon  you ;  by  a  free  volition, 
by  a  noble  choice  come  under  imtsmoj 
aiUgianMtoIbr  *'MTyoke."  Christ 
does  not  call  primarily  to  the  yoke  of 
church  or  creed  or  sacrament  He  does 
call  primarfly  to  the  yoke  of  supreme 
allegiance  to  J9tfiU0^. 

Consider,  third,  a  rwrnm.  We  are 
reasonable  beings,  and  Christ  i^peals  to 
reason.  "  Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  fvr 
My  yoke  is  easy." 

(a)  It  is  easy  because  right,  Christ  is 
the  sinless  one.  His  yoke  is  the  right 
yoke  therefore.  It  is  the  way  of  trans- 
gressOTB  that  is  hard.  The  truest  ease 
for  any  man  comes  ftom  glad  submis- 
sion to  righteousness. 

(6)  It  is  easy  because  it  is  the  yoke  of 
a  pemm.  The  rabbis  burdened  men 
by  a  vast  reticulaticm  of  petty  rules 
about  Joumeyings  and  washings,  and 
cutting  nails,  etc.,  endlessly.  It  was  a 
hard  yoke  they  laid  <m  men's  shoulders, 
that  of  an  endless  attention  to  tangling 
rules.  Christ  says.  Devote  yourselves 
to  Me,  a  person,  simply  follow  Me. 
How  straight  and  simple  and  easy  life  at 
once  becomes. 

(c)  It  is  easy  because  it  is  a  yoke  of 
low.  "Entire  affection  hateth  nicer 
hands."  Love  and  all  service  is  at 
once  easy. 

(d)  it  is  easy  because  it  eondueei  to 
one'ibestffood.  The  best  thing  for  both 
worlds  is  subjection  to  the  pure,  loving, 
helping  Christ 
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Consider,  fourth,  a  method,  "  Learn 
of  Me.**  And  you  may  learn  of  Him. 
He  is  not  distant.  He  comes  to  your 
side.  He  is  meek  and  lowly.  He  de- 
scends to  you  in  His  incarnation. 


Apbil  10-16.— a  Pbomisb  for  Mr. 
Fearing. — John  iii.  16. 

You  remember  about  Mr.  Fearing. 
Mr.  Greatheart  tells  about  him.  *  *  Why, 
he  was  always  afraid  that  he  should 
come  short  of  whither  he  had  a  desire 
to  go.  Everything  frightened  him  that 
he  heard  anybody  speak  of,  if  it  had  but 
the  least  appearance  of  opposition  in  it. 
I  heard  that  he  lay  roaring  at  the  Slough 
of  Despond  for  above  a  month  together ; 
nor  durst  he,  for  all  he  saw  several  go 
over  before  him,  venture,  though  they, 
many  of  them,  offered  to  lend  him  their 
hands.  He  would  not  go  back  again 
neither.  The  Celestial  City,  he  said,  he 
should  die  if  he  came  not  to  it ;  and  yet 
lie  was  dejected  at  every  difficulty,  and 
stumbled  at  every  straw  that  anybody 
cast  in  his  way.  Well,  after  he  had 
Uin  at  the  Slough  a  great  while,  as  I 
have  told  you,  one  sunshiny  morning, 
I  don't  know  how,  he  ventured,  and  so 
got  over ;  but  when  he  was  over  he 
would  scarce  believe  it.  He  had,  I 
think,  a  Slough  of  Despond  in  his  mind, 
a  slough  that  he  carried  everywhere 
with  him,  or  else  he  could  never  have 
been  where  he  was.  When  he  came  to 
the  hill  Difficulty,  he  made  no  stick  at 
that,  nor  did  he  much  fear  the  lions ; 
for  you  must  know  that  his  trouble  was 
not  about  such  tilings  as  these ;  his 
fear  was  about  his  acceptance  at  last" 

There  are  many  Mr.  Fearings  still, 
but  our  Scripture  is  a  great  and  quiet- 
ing promise  for  every  such  one. 

First,  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
promise. 

(A)  The  promise  affirms  everlasting 
Ufe. 

(a)  It  affirms  everlasting  life  in  the 
sense  of  unending  Itfe. 

(b)  It  means  not  simply  life  unending, 
but  unending  life  of  the  highest  and 


noblest  sort.  *'  This  is  eternal  life,  that 
they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  true 
Qod,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast 
sent,"  such  is  our  Lord's  definition. 
This  means  ''a  sphitual  intuition,  a 
sinking  of  one's  self  into  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  knowledge,  by  means  of  which 
that  object  is  inwardly  appropriated  and 
made  the  central  and  controlling  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  spiritual  life."  So 
that  the  soul  loves  Ood,  has  no  will  but 
God's,  rejoices  utterly  in  God.  What 
nobler  sort  of  life  possible?  "Our 
souls  were  made  for  Thee,"  says  Au- 
gustine, "  and  they  can  rest  never  till 
they  rest  in  Thee." 

(e)  It  means  this  unending,  rejoicing 
spiritual  life  in  environment  fitting  and 
propitious.  Ravish  yourself  with  the 
thought  of  it ;  its  security—*'  in  my 
Father's  house;"  the  roominess  of  it — 
**  are  many  mansions  ;*'  the  certainty  of 
it — "  if  it  were  not  so,  I  toould  have  told 
you**  (John  xiv.  1.  8),  etc. 

(B)  The  promise  tells  us  of  the  One 
who  makes  entrance  for  us  into  this 
everlasting  life.  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son.  Think— the  Divine-human, 
atoning,  risen  Christ  I 

(0)  The  promise  tells  us  of  the  One 
vrho  finds  entrance  into  the  everlasting 
life.    He  that  believeth. 

(a)  Belief  is  assent  of  intellect  to  the 
Son. 

(b)  Belief  is  consent  of  heart  to  the 
Son. 

(c)  Such  belief  shows  itself  in  lovhig 
service  toward  the  Son. 

(D)  The  promise  tells  us  that  this 
everlasting  life  is  a  present  possession. 
He  that  believeth  hath. 

Surely  a  great  promise  this ! 

Second,  try  to  quiet  with  this  promise 
Mr.  Fearing's  fears. 

(a)  That  his  past  has  been  so  black 
and  bad ;  but  the  Bon  forgives  the  be- 
lieving one. 

(b)  That  he  has  no  feeling ;  but  the 
promise  does  not  call  for  feeling,  only 
for  faith. 

(e)  That  he  cannot  hold  out ;  but  the 
promise  does  not  speak  of  a  transient 
possession.    He  that  believeth  hath. 
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(d)  Thai  he  hM  10 11MU17  ertl  Uioai^to; 
hot  DotwiaMtanding  the  beUerer  AoO. 

(«)  That  he  haa  to  little  faith  ;  bat  the 
promiae  doea  not  compel  a  great  amount 
of  faith,  only  faith. 

(/)  That  he  is  ao  weak ;  hot  what 
gilding  for  the  weak  is  in  this  gkxrioas 
promise  1 

(^Thathehasno  Joj  ;  but  the  prom- 
ise doea  not  sa J  he  that  hath  Joy  hath, 
bat  he  that  beUereCh  hath. 

(A)  That  he  onderstands  so  little ;  bat 
the  promise  asks  for  faith,  not  clear- 
ness of  intellectoal  conception.  It  is 
not  the  great  theologian,  bat  the  be- 
liever who  hath. 


Afbil  17-38.— QuBsnoKB  Ahswui- 

BD  BT  OUR  LoBD'b  RbSUBBBCTIOK.— 2 

Tim.  L  10. 

The  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  lay  dead 
within  hia  hoase.  In  the  hush  before 
the  funeral  he  is  writing  in  his  diary. 
It  is  thus  he  writes:  "Tl&ere  is  no 
theme  more  awful  than  to  attempt  to 
cast  a  gleam  among  the  clouds  and 
mists  which  hide  the  broken  extremity 
of  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Mirja.  Tet 
when  every  day  brings  us  nearer  that 
termination,  one  would  almost  think 
that  our  views  would  become  clearer  as 
the  riQgions  we  are  approaching  are 
brought  nigher.  Alas  t  it  is  not  so. 
There  is  a  curtain  to  be  withdrawn,  a 
veil  to  be  rent,  before  we  shall  see 
things  as  they  really  are." 

True,  Sir  Walter.  Who  has  not  stood 
questioning  in  death's  presence  ?  Who 
has  not  stood  questioning  before  the 
thought  of  his  own  dying  ? 

Tet  we  are  not  altogether  ignorant 
Into  our  darkness  a  great  light  has 
shone— the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

And,  first,  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  answers  the  question  as  to  the  eer- 
UUnty  of  a  future  state.  When  we  are 
young,  healthy,  prosperous,  we  may 
not  so  much  care  for  certainty  about 
this  matter ;  but  put  a  man,  even  in  the 
least  degree,  in  Job's  plight,  and  how 
the  question  presses,  "If  a  man  die. 


Shan  he  live  againf  (See  Job  xiv.  1, 
10.)  There  is  the  argument  fromtiMb- 
etnuHbHitf  nothing  is  lost  in  nature, 
the  strong  analogy  is  that  the  aool  shall . 
not  cease  to  be ;  there  is  the  argument 
metapkffeieal,  the  soul  is  simple,  not 
compounded,  therefore  death  can  have 
no  power  to  disint^^te  the  aool ;  thero 
is  the  argument  tdeoUfffieal,  manifestly 
man  in  thia  life  doea  not  reach  hia  end, 
hia  full  development ;  there  is  the  argu- 
ment ^Omoj,  in  this  life  the  balances  of 
Justice  do  not  swing  even,  somewhere 
they  must ;  there  is  the  argument  of 
IcnQing,  on  the  whole,  man  longs  for 
another  life,  and  as  the  summer  does 
not  disappoint  the  migrating  birds,  so 
this  outreaching  for  another  life  will 
not  meet  dieq)pointment ;  there  is  the 
argument  hUlorioal^  always  and  eveiy- 
where  man  has  in  some  measure  be- 
lieved in  another  life,  such  instinctive 
and  widespread  belief  must  have  real 
substance  and  prophetic  meaning ;  but 
what  overtopping  proof  the  real  IbkX  of 
a  real  resurrection  I  Christ  passes  into 
death  and  then  enaerges  alive,  alert,  on 
death's  thither  side,  and  Hia  emergence 
makes  as  certain  as  the  resurrection  it- 
self the  existenee  of  a  future  state. 

Second,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
answers  the  questkm  as  to  the  eamemen 
of  the  future  state.  One  element  in  the 
dread  of  death  is  the  newness  of  the  ex- 
perience ;  but  our  Lord,  showing  Him- 
self to  His  disciples,  after  death  is  the 
same  in  love,  in  exquisite  delicacy  ot 
feeling,  in  intimate  attention,  in  mem- 
ory, etc.  The  future  state  is  not  so 
different  after  aU.  We  are  still  our- 
selves. 

Third,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
answers  tlio  question  as  to  the  d^erenee 
of  the  future  state.  Some  things  we 
want  changed— «.^.,  decay  and  weari- 
ness, pain  and  suffering,  luirrow  and 
limited  sort  of  life.  Behoki,  how  hi 
such  things  as  these  our  Lord  was  <i(fSr- 
ent  after  His  resurrection. 

Fifurth,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lofd 
answers  the  question  as  U>  recoffmHen 
in  the  future  state.  Our  Lord  as  ut- 
terly, and  lovingly,  and  intimately  as 
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eyer,  knew  His  disciples  after  His  res- 
urrection. How  the  Hght  streams  I 
Christ  is  specimen  and  iUustration.  We 
shall  know  each  other  there. 


AfbUi  24-80.— Detotion  to  Dutt. 
—1  Chron.  ix.  27. 

Those  of  whom  our  Scripture  speaks 
were  members  of  certain  families  in  the 
tribe  of  Led,  to  whom  were  assigned 
particular  functions  in  the  watch  and 
ward  of  the  Lord's  house  hi  Jerusalem. 

The  great  captivity  had  come  and 
gone.  Of  course,  during  the  sad  ezfle 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Babylon,  the  regular 
services  of  the  Temple-sanctuary  had 
been  suspended  and  the  whole  machin- 
ery and  ritual  of  them  thrown  into  great 
disorder. 

Now,  upon  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  their  Babylonian  exile,  and  up<Mi 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, all  that  splendid  and  venerable 
order  and  ritual  must  be  restored  and 
rearranged.  Keeping  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  particular  order  and  distribu- 
tion of  duties  first  suggested  by  the 
prophet  Samuel,  and  afterward  thor- 
oughly carried  out  by  David,  the  vari- 
ous services  pertaining  to  that  ritual  are 
now  reassigned  to  the  different  families 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

To  those  of  whom  our  Scripture 
^eaks,  in  this  rearrangement  and  redis- 
tribution of  tasks,  the  offices  of  thepor- 
<0ri  f ell  (see  1  Chron.  ix.  22,  28). 

F%ni^  in  view  of  our  Scripture,  think 
of  the/oi^  ofduiy,  **  because  the  charge 
was  upon  them. "  And  as  there  was  a 
charge  upon  the  ancient  gate-keepers, 
so  there  is  a  charge  on  every  man. 
Duty  is  a  fact  for  every  man.  This  is 
so  because  every  man  is  set  in  certain 
relations.  The  mother  of  duty  is  these 
relations  in  which  every  man  is  set. 
Not  even  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island 
is  a  being  separate  and  singular.  Every 
man  is  braided  into  relations  multiplied 
and  controlling. 

There  are  two  great  sets  of  relations 
grappling  every  man  as  with  hooks  of 


(a)  His  relations  Godward. 

{b)  His  relations  manward.  And  duty 
is  such  action  as  is  due  from  man  con- 
formable to  the  unoscapable  rehitions 
in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Second,  in  view  of  our  Scripture,  let 
us  take  thought  of  a  section  of  the  realm 
of  duty,  t?te  houee  of  Ood,  *'  And  they 
lodged  round  about  the  haim  tf  Ood.*' 
I  say  a  eection  of  the  realm  of  duty ;  for 
the  empire  of  a  man's  duty  is  wider 
than  the  house  of  Ood— «.^.,  family, 
neighborhood,  dty,  State,  nation,  etc.; 
but  when  a  man  has  entered  into  rehi- 
tion  with  God's  Church,  neoesBarily 
some  most  important  duties  spring  from 
such  relation ;  and  it  is  too  much  the 
case  that  even  Christian  people  are 
not  enough  sensitive  to  the  duties 
which,  springing  out  of  this  relation  of 
church-membership,  lay  grasp  upon 
them. 

Take  one  duty— that  of  preeenee^ 
often  too  little  of  the  grip  of  duty 
here  ;  even  Christians  make  it  too  much 
merely  a  convenience ;  also  there  are 
other  dutiefr— 0.^.,  support,  personal  at- 
tention to  the  tasks  church-membership 
necessitates,  like  willingness  to  take 
office,  serve  on  committees,  invite  the 
unchurched  to  the  church,  etc. 

Third,  in  view  of  our  Scripture,  take 
note  of  the  permanenee  of  duty,  the  care 
of  the  gates  of  the  house  of  God  **  jmt- 
tained  to  them."  Suppose  one  of  those 
gate-keepers  were  away.  Still  his  duty 
was  not  away.  His  duty  was  there  at 
his  special  gate.  Make  application 
here  to  people  who,  changing  their  resi- 
dence, let  thehr  church-membership 
lapse  through  non-request  for  or  non- 
use  of  thehr  church  letters.  There  is  a 
gate  of  the  Lord's  house  for  them  in 
the  new  place  to  which  they  have 
come.  They  are  not  to  refuse  to  set 
their  hand  to  it.  If  they  do  the  duty  re* 
nudns— stiU  it  "pertaiM*'  to  them 
whether  they  will  have  it  so  or  not  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  often  read  Words- 
worth's splendid  ode  to  duty. 

Iburth,  in  view  of  our  Scripture,  let 
us  take  note  of  the  eteadp  reowrenee  of 
duty ;  '*  and  the  opening  thereof  ecerp 
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morning  pertained  to  them."  Duty  is 
notspaamodicand  caaual,  simply  for  re- 
virals,  etc.  Duty  steadily  recurs,  and 
he  is  the  best  Christian  who  day  by  day 
steadily  does  the  steady  duty. 

F\flh,  in  view  of  our  Scripture,  let  us 
give  lieed  to  the  noe^ful  arrangement  of 
one's  life  in  view  of  duty  ;  "  and  they 
lodged  round  about  the  house  of  God** 
— that  is  to  say,  they  so  mana^  them- 
selves that  they  could  take  in  their 
duty,  they  planned  for  the  duty.  So 
ought  we  to  plan  for  the  doing  of  our 
dnty--0.^  ,  Christians  ought  to  plan  for 
church  attendance,  etc 

BioBlh,  let  us  take  to  heart  the  practi- 


cal suggestion  that  this  duty  of  these 
ancient  Levites  was  in  one  sense  not  a 
very  great  duty  anyway,  and  yet  in  an- 
other sense  was  a  duty  imperial  and 
momentous.  It  was  ouly  to  keep  the 
gate,  their  duty  ;  not  a  great  thing. 
But  the  keeping  of  the  gate  had  reaction 
on  character  ;  as  they  did  it  weU  or  ill 
they  were  morally  well  or  Ul.  Even 
though  our  duty  be  what  men  call  a 
slight  and  puny  one,  let  us  devote  our- 
selves to  it  thoroughly,  for  duty  meanly 
done  issues  in  mean  character,  just  as 
duty  nobly  done  issues  in  noble  charac- 
ter ;  and  so,  in  this  sense,  even  the  low- 
liest duty  has  a  regal  side. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION. 


Tha.  toctlflad  TtebtUorsr  aad  Ghfldrta 
BomEoly. 

Bt  Professor  E.  J.   Wolf,  D.D., 
Getttbburo,  Pa. 

"  For  the  unbelieving  husband  i$  eaneti- 
fied  in  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving 
utfe  ie  eanetified  in  the  brother :  eUe 
Ufere  your  children  unclean,  but  now 
are  they  holyr—l  Cor.  vii.  14  (Rev. 
Ver.). 

These  paradoxes  may  shock  ortho- 
dox ears.  They  nevertheless  stand  in 
the  Scriptures  Just  as  they  do  here,  ex- 
cepting the  word  '*  bom,"  which  is  un- 
questionably implied,  and  when  faith- 
fully interpreted,  according  to  the  clear 
import  of  the  original  language,  they 
offer  nothing  in  conflict  with  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  faith. 

The  history  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  offers  an  instructive  exam- 
ple of  the  violence  which  Holy  Scrip- 
ture suffers  from  arbitrary  or  ignorant 
exegesis  or  from  the  imagined  necessi- 
ties of  dogmatic  interests. 

Taken  in  its  connection,  its  purpose  is 
to  sanction  the  continuance  of  the  mar- 
riage union  after  one  of  the  parties  has 
become  a  Christian.    "If  any  brother 


hath  a  wife  that  believeth  not,"  says 
the  apostle,  "  and  if  she  be  pleased  to 
dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her 
away,"  and  so  If  the  case  be  inverted 
and  the  woman  is  the  believer ;  but 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times  it 
might  be  feared  that  the  unholy  and 
idolatrous  character  of  the  heathen 
party  would  defile  and  desecrate  the 
holy  estate  of  the  believer.  To  fore- 
stall such  an  imputation  the  apostle  de- 
clares that  the  very  reverse  of  this  takes 
place.  So  far  from  the  believing  spouse 
sustaining  a  loss  of  holiness  from  the 
continuance  of  the  marriage  reladon, 
holiness  will  accrue  to  the  tmbelieving 
party  :  *'  The  unbelieving  husband  is 
sanctified  by  the  wife  and  the  unbeliev- 
ing wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband" 
("  brother,"  accordhig  to  the  best  text). 
And  in  view  of  this,  holiness  attaches 
even  to  the  children,  who  would  otho*- 
wlse  be  "  unclean." 

What  claims  paramount  attention  is 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  translated 
"sanctified"  and  "holy"  in  the  Au- 
thorized  Version,  and  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  inform  the  readers  of  The 
HoMHiETic  that  the  original  has  simply 
two  variants  of  the  same  stem,  using  in 
the  former  clause  the  passive  of  the 
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Terb  icY'^^f  ^  tb®  latter  tho  adjective 
d/x^,  the  two  words  having  essentially 
the  same  force.  And  this  reveals  at 
anoe  what  has  been  so  singularlj  over- 
looked by  dogmatic  commentators,  that 
the  same  property  of  holiness  which  at- 
taches to  the  children  attaches  also  to 
the  unbelieving  wife  or  husband.  The 
analogy  between  the  two  forms  of  rela- 
tionship is  assomed,  and  if  this  quality 
which  the  apostle  predicts  of  the  chil- 
dren of  mixed  marriages  entitles  them 
to  receive  baptism,  then  on  the  same 
ground  their  unbelieving  parent  is  also 
entitled  to  baptism.  From  this  conclu- 
sion there  is  no  escape.  If  half -Chris- 
tian parentage  makes  children  Chris- 
tians, so  that  the  Church  differentiates 
them  from  the  children  neither  of  whose 
parents  is  a  believer,  baptizing  those,  re- 
jecting these,  then  the  unbelieving  wife 
or  husband  In  such  a  union  is  equally 
a  CSiristian.  What  the  apostie  aflOrms 
of  the  one  he  afiSrms  of  the  other,  no 
more  difference  obtaining  than  that 
between  an  adjective  and  the  per- 
fect tense  of  a  passive  verb.  In  the  one 
case  holiness  is  attributed  because  of 
descent  from  a  Christian,  in  the  other 
because  of  union  with  a  Christian.  An 
equality  of  religious  standing  marks 
the  unbelieving  parent  and  the  children. 

A  commonly  received  opinion,  that 
which  determines  from  this  passage 
whether  a  certain  child  is  to  be  allowed 
or  refused  baptism,  classes  the  children 
with  the  believing  parent,  but  this  Is 
the  very  opposite  of  Paul's  position, 
who  parallels  the  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren in  such  a  union  with  that  of  the 
unbelieving  parent. 

Of  one  parent  it  is  assumed  that  he 
or  she  is  a  believer,  of  the  other  parent 
that  he  or  she  Is  an  unbeliever  but 
"sanctified,"  and  of  the  children  it  is 
said  that  they  are  "  holy."  The  same 
character  is  stamped  upon  the  unbeliev- 
ing parent  and  upon  the  (non-believ- 
ing) children. 

Further,  the  unbelieving  parent 
oomes  first  into  this  character.  '*  The 
unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by 
the  wife,"  etc.,  "  else  were  your  chil- 


dren unclean."  The  organic  relation- 
ship of  marriage  with  a  Christian  must 
first  confer  a  holy  character  upon  the 
unbelieving  spouse,  otherwise  the  off- 
spring would  be  unclean,  't'he  holiness 
of  the  children  is  conditioned  by  the 
holiness  not  of  their  believing,  but  of 
their  unbelieving  parent.  Unless  he 
first  possesses  it  they  cannot  obtain  it. 
The  position  of  177/aoTiu  makes  it  the 
emphatic  word  of  the  sentence,the  term 
on  which  turns  the  meaning  of  the 
whole.  But  for  that  fact  i^ia<rnu  6  ai^p  6 
dirtoToc  h  ry  ywaixt,  etc.,  the  children 
would  be  oKdOtLprA.  This,  the  writer 
intimates,  is  clearly  understood,  gener- 
ally assumed.  The  argument  may  be 
reversed.  Bfaice  it  is  well  understood 
that  Christian  parentage  constitutes  a 
sacred  relation  making  the  children 
ho^,  then  must  marriage  also,  the  union 
between  husband  and  wife  being  closer 
than  that  between  parent  and  child. 

To  interpret "  sanctified"  and  '*  holy" 
in  this  place  as  referring  to  internal 
purity,  spiritual  renewal,  regenerate 
character,  is  opposed  to  the  clearest 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Not- 
withstanding the  organic  unity  of  the 
family,  neither  inarital  nor  filial  union 
is  a  condition  of  personal  salvation. 
Cohabitation  with  a  Christian  spouse  is 
not  a  means  of  actual  sanctification,  and 
children  do  not  become  really  holy  by 
natural  bhrth.  That  which  ia  bom  of 
the  fiesh  is  fiesh.  Vital  contact  with 
one  under  grace  does  not  per  $e  inocu- 
late either  a  parent  or  children  with 
sanctifying  leaven. 

The  saving  and  sanctifying  work  of 
grace,  furthermore,  demands  faith,  and 
it  is  explicitly  stated  that  the  person 
sanctified  is  without  faith,  iirurroc.  His 
conversion  is  presented  as  a  future  pos- 
sibility In  verse  16,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  it  may  justify  the  believing  parent 
in  consenting  to  a  separation,  while  his 
sanctification  is  spoken  of  as  a  condition 
already  realized. 

The  correct  import  of  the  terms  un- 
der consideration  must  be  sought  In  an« 
other  sphere,  and  the  di£9culty  of  their 
Interpretation  seems  to  vanish  when  we 
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recall  the  clearly  defined  meanlDg  of 
holiness  in  the  Old  Testament— namely, 
that  which  la  separate,  distinct,  set 
apart.  Any  creature,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, which  was  separated  from  ordi- 
nary or  profane  use  and  consecrated  to 
God,  any  being  or  thing  that  received 
ceremonial  cleansing  was  sanctified  or 
called  holy.  The  Sabbath  was  holy, 
the  Levites  were  holy,  the  first-born 
were  holy,  so  were  the  tabernacle  and  all 
its  vessds.  Jerusalem  was  the  holy 
city.  Whatever  stood  in  special  rela- 
tions to  God  or  sacred  things  bore  the 
stamp  of  holiness,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  intrinsic  or  internal  purity.  To 
the  charge  that  external  sanctity  has  no 
place  under  the  New  Covenant,  we  re* 
ply  that  in  the  nature  of  things  and  in- 
evitably the  New  Testament  Church  is 
in  large  measure  encompassed  by  the 
realm  of  Old  Testament  ideas.  The 
question  of  their  continuance  or  their 
absolute  renunciation  formed  the  most 
serious  problem  which  confronted  the 
infant  Christian  community,  and  the 
correlation  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Covenants  rendered  it  impossible  for  it 
to  cut  loose  at  once  from  the  past  A 
most  striking  proof  of  this  is  offered  by 
the  constant  use  throughout  the  New 
Testament  of  the  terms  sanctiflcation, 
holy,  and  their  opposites,  commcm  or 
profane,  or  unclean,  expressive  of  the 
ceremonial  conceptions  derived  from 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  sheet  in  Peter's  vision  containing 
all  manner  of  four-footed  beasts  and 
wild  beasts,  which  Peter  regarded 
"common  or  unclean,"  the  Canon  of 
the  Apostolic  Council  concerning  the 
pollutions  of  idols,  the  ever-recurring 
argument  of  St.  Paul  inculcating  char- 
ity toward  those  who  were  still  befogged 
by  the  distinctions  of  holy  and  unclean 
with  respect  to  days  and  meat  and 
drink,  "  which  are  a  shadow  of  things 
to  come,"  are  familiar  examples.  In 
1  Tim.  iv.  4, 5  the  aposUe  combats  those 
who  forbid  marrying  and  meats  evi- 
dently on  the  score  of  their  unholiness, 
and  declares  "  every  creature  of  God  is 
good,"  "  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  Word 


of  God  and  prayer."  On  the  other 
hand,  in  2  Cor.  vi  14-17,  where  inter- 
course with  the  heathen  had  reached  a 
stage  which  threatened  to  corrupt  Chris- 
tian society  and  to  obliterate  all  distinc- 
tions, the  same  aposUe  exclaims: 
"  What  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with 
an  infidel  ?  And  what  agreement  hath 
the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  for  ye 
are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.  .  .  . 
Wherefore  come  out  from  among  thon 
and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing." 

Taking  in  connection  with  the  latter 
passage  1  Cor.  vii.  1,  "  It  is  good  for  a 
man  not  to  touch  a  woman,"  it  be- 
comes evident  that  under  the  influence 
of  current  ideas  derived  from  Judaism, 
a  Christian  wife  or  husband  woukl  be 
apprehensive  that  intercourse  with  a 
heathen  spouse  would  violate  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Christian  life,  and  that  sepa- 
ration thus  became  imperative.  Nay, 
not  so,  says  the  apostle,  stilling  such 
fears,  separaticm  is  not  called  for ;  the 
unbelieving  one  by  this  vital  relation  to 
you  becomes  sanctified,  stands  in  a  sa- 
cred environment.  Tour  unlcm  with 
him  really  withdraws  him  in  a  sense 
ftom  the  contamination  of  heathen  im* 
purity,  brings  him  into  a  Christian  at- 
mosphere, into  contact  with  the  means 
of  grace  and  under  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Externally  at  least, 
though  yet  an  unbeliever,  such  an  one 
is  brought  Into  sacred  relations — i.«., 
sanctified,  irylaarat  iv  r^  ywdud,  cf .  i.  8 
ifytaefihoic  h  XP*^9  Ijjoov,  Marriage  is 
itself  a  holy  state,  appointed  of  God, 
and  a  Christian,  a  temple  of  God,  is  not 
defiled  when  a  believer  is  thus  bound 
to  an  unbeliever.  The  latter  becomes 
sanctified  as  does  also  the  offspring  of 
such  a  union.  The  children  contract 
no  ceremonial  impurity  from  being  be- 
gotten in  such  wedlock.  They  are  not 
beyond  the  hallowed  pale  of  God's  peo- 
ple, no  curse  of  idolatry  excludes  them 
from  consecrated  limits.  Nothing 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  coming  into 
the  fullest  Christian  fellowship.  They 
are  acceptable  to  Ckxl.  The  one  parent 
is    truly,    intrinsicaUy   holy.      What- 
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erer  he  or  she  possesses  becomes  on 
Christian  principle  holy  to  the  Lord. 
He  or  8he«  as  the  case  may  be,  conse- 
crates his  or  her  partner  to  the  Lord, 
and  likewise  the  children  of  both. 
Their  organic  relation  to  a  holy  one 
thus  involves  their  being  set  apart  to 
Qod.  The  family  is  one  and  the  faith, 
of  either  parent  makes  it  a  Christian 
family  in  idea  and  confers  the  color  of 
sanctity  on  all  its  members. 

This  does  not  insure  their  subjective, 
ethical  renewal  any  more  than  the  sanc- 
tiflcation  of  the  priests  made  them  ethi- 
cally holy,  yet  it  is  a  help  to  that  end, 
it  affords  a  ground  of  hope  for  it.  The 
relative  sanctiflcation  facilitates  the  xeal 
sanctiflcation  of  the  heart.  It  brings 
the  subject  within  the  circle  of  the 
Church 's  activity.  It  puts  him  in  touch 
with  the  leaven  of  grace,  and  through 
the  mighty  power  of  these  spiritual  in- 
fluences under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances—namely, those  of  an  en- 
dearing vital  union  with  one  surcharged 
with  these  influences,  he  is  destined  to 
be  won  to  Christ  The  Christian  prin- 
ciple is  operati?e,  diffusive,  penetrat- 
ing. The  prayers,  the  counsels,  the 
temper,  the  life  of  the  believing  parent, 
are  likely  to  be  felt  by  the  entire  house- 
hold. The  blessing  of  a  pious  spouse 
or  of  pious  parents,  the  blessed  influ- 
ences which  accrue  to  the  members  of  a 
Christian  home,  are  beyond  measure- 
ment The  exterior  sanctity  lays  the 
foundation  for  interior  sanctiflcation. 
The  energy  of  Divine  grace  going  forth 
from  the  life  of  one  believer  operates  as 
a  practical  power  imperceptibly  and 
continuously  upon  those  who  enjoy  the 
closest  living  union  with  him.  The  sa- 
cred relation  of  being  the  husband,  wife, 
or  child  of  a  Christian  serves  as  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  their  conversion. 
Through  the  living  faith  of  a  parent, 
nlvaUon,  as  in  the  case  of  Zaocheus, 
comes  to  one's  house. 

The  Sits  of  tbd  Decilogaa. 
By  Talbot  W.  Chambbbs,  D.D. 
Thb  article  Isbaxl,  contributed  by 


Wellhausen  to  the  Eneydopadia  Britan- 
niea  in  1881,  was  afterward  reprinted 
as  an  appendix  to  the  English  transla- 
tion of  his  Prolegomena.  It  recently 
has  been  issued  In  an  independent  vol- 
ume with  the  title  **  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory of  Israel  and  Judah,"  puri>orting 
to  be  the  "  thh^  edition."  It  starts 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  nation  and 
comes  down  to  the  Jewish  dispersion, 
thus  taking  In  the  whole  course  of 
events  to  the  present  time.  It  proceeds 
from  first  to  last  on  extreme  naturalis- 
tic principles,  and  deals  with  the  sacred 
records  just  as  one  would  deal  with  any 
secular  annals  of  purely  hunuui  origin. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  learn- 
ing and  the  brilliancy  of  the  distin- 
guished author,  his  sketch  is  much  more 
of  a  romance  than  a  history.  He 
moulds  his  materials  after  a  precon- 
ceived theory,  and  gets  Just  the  results 
to  be  expected  from  that  method  of 
writing  a  record  of  the  past  He  finds 
myths  and  legends  everywhere  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  consequence  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  greater  myth  than  any 
that  he  has  discovered  in  the  Hebrew 
writers. 

Wellhausen's  treatment  of  the  Deca- 
logue is  a  conspicuous  specimen  of  hb 
usual  method.  In  his  view  the  whole 
proceeding  at  Binai  has  only  a  formal, 
not  to  say,  dramatic  significance.  It 
was  simply  an  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. "For  the  sake  of  producing  a 
solenm  and  vivid  impression  that  is  rep- 
resented as  having  taken  place  in  a  sin- 
gle, thrilling  moment  which  in  reality 
occurred  slowly  and  almost  unob- 
served. ' '  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  sol- 
emn scene  at  Sinai,  recounted  in  Exodus 
with  such  simple  yet  striking  details,  is 
a  deliberate  imposture.  Tl&e  mountain 
did  not  shake ;  there  were  no  thunders 
and  lightnings ;  no  trumpet  sounded  ; 
nor  did  the  voice  of  God  come  forth 
from  the  thick  darkness.  All  this  is 
mere  poetic  invention.  What  agenhis 
the  man  must  have  been  who  construct- 
ed this  stupendous  narrative  out  of  his 
own  unassisted  faculties,  made  it  so 
coherent  and  suggestive,  and  so  care* 
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foDj  aroided  eyerything  inoonsbtent 
with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
oocadon  ?  Where  in  the  history  or 
literature  of  any  age  or  country  is  there 
anything  approaching  this  account  in 
■implidty  and  majesty  ?  Jhe  more 
<Hie  considen  it  the  more  he  feels  that, 
like  the  wondrous  story  of  the  trans- 
figuration, it  proves  itself ;  but  let  us 
see  the  arguments  which  Wellhausen 
brings  f(»ward  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  £xodus. 

I.  The  first  one  is  that  "  according  to 
Ex.  xxzIt.  the  commandments  which 
stood  upon  the  two  tables  were  quite 
different."  But  this  is  an  entire  mis- 
take. In  the  first  Terse  of  the  diapter 
mentioned  Jehovah  directs  Moses  to 
hew  two  new  tablets  of  stone,  saying 
that  He  would  write  upon  them  the 
words  that  were  on  the  first  tables. 
Moses  obeyed,  and  we  are  told  (verse 
28)  that  €k)d  "wrote  upon  the  tables 
the  words  of  the  covenant,  the  Ten 
Commandments."  So  that  the  alleged 
proof  is  no  proof  at  all.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  intention  of  the  author  was  to 
refer  to  the  repetition  of  the  Decalogue 
given  in  Deuteronomy  (verses  6-21),  in 
which  there  are  several  variations  from 
the  text  of  Exodus,  especially  in  the 
fourth  command,  where  the  basis  of 
the  precept  is  laid  not  in  God's  exam- 
ple in  creation,  but  in  the  wonderful 
deliverance  from  Egypt  But  none  of 
these  changes  interferes  with  the  integ- 
rity of  the  code.  In  both  cases  the 
same  duties  are  enjoined  and  in  the 
same  order,  and  whatever  explanation 
may  be  given  of  the  variations,  this 
fresh  recital  of  the  Decalogue  and  of 
the  circumstances  of  its  delivery  is  an 
additional  confirmation  of  its  historic 
character. 

II.  The  next  reason  is  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  images  was  at  that  period 
quite  unknown  ;  Moses  himself  made  a 
brazen  serpent  **  which  down  to  Heze- 
kiah's  time  continued  to  be  worshipped 
as  an  image  of  Jehovah."  But  we  an- 
swer how  does  the  learned  professor 
know  what  he  asserts,  or  is  his  simple 
assertion  to  be  taken  as  evidence  ?    The 


ten6kr  of  the  entire  previous  histOTy  li 
against  the  use  of  images  as  a  recog- 
nized means  of  worship.  The  tvrazen 
serpent  was  certainly  not  made  for  any 
such  purpose,  and  its  perversion  to  an 
idolatrous  use  in  subsequent  ages  fur- 
nishes no  reason  why  the  second  com- 
mandment may  not  have  been  given 
from  Sinai,  any  more  than  the  worship 
of  Baalim  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (ii 
18)  is  an  argument  to  show  that  the  fint 
commandment  did  not  exist  at  that 
time. 

The  author's  use  of  this  incident  is 
characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  be 
and  his  school  handle  the  biblical  nar- 
rative. He  says  that  the  serpent  con- 
tinued to  be  worshipped  down  to  Heze- 
kiah's  time,  as  if  the  worship  began 
when  the  brazen  figure  was  made  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  hint  of  this  kind  during 
the  long  tract  of  centuries  between 
Moses  and  Hezekiah.  All  that  we  can 
learn  from  Scripture  is  that  during  the 
reign  of  the  latter  king  the  image  was 
destroyed,  because  the  Israelites  buined 
incense  to  it.  When  this  worship  be- 
gan is  not  stated.  That  it  was  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin  seems  a  natural 
inference  from  the  fact  that,  while  the 
previous  history  often  mentions  idola- 
trous practices,  as  from  time  to  time  in- 
dulged in  by  the  covenant  people,  noth- 
ing is  said  of  this  particular  land  of 
idolatry.  It  is  true  thai  Dean  Stanley 
tells  us  that  the  brazen  image  was 
brought  by  Solomon  from  Gibeon  with 
the  tabemade,  but  this  is  without  any 
foundation  in  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
For  all  we  know,  it  may  have  been  left 
in  the  desert  and  not  transferred  to 
Jerusalem  till  the  time  of  Ahaz.  But 
suppose  the  fact  to  be  otherwise,  sup- 
pose that  the  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  worshipping  the  brazen  serpent,  how 
does  that  prove  the  late  date  of  the  sec- 
ond command  ?  That  command  does 
not  purport  to  have  come  from  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  have  been  in  any  sense  the  ex- 
pression of  their  views,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  the  voice  of  God.  The  ha- 
bitual violation  of  the  command  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  not  set  forth  by  the 
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Most  High  in  the  form  and  manner 
stated  in  Exodus. 

m.  The  third  reason  for  disputing 
the  early  date  of  the  Decalogue  is  the 
inconsistency  of  its  universal  code  of 
morals,  ''with  the  essentially  and  neces- 
sarily national  character  of  the  older 
phases  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah." 
The  entire  series  of  religious  personal- 
ities from  Deborah  to  David  make  it 
difficult,  we  are  told,  to  believe  (hat  the 
religion  of  Israel  was  from  the  outset 
one  of  a  specifically  moral  character. 
This  reasoning,  we  answer,  has  much 
force  as  applied  to  those  who  consider 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be 
a  purely  natural  development,  a  prod- 
uct of  civilization  as  conducted  under 
merely  earthly  and  human  influences. 
But  it  is  of  no  force  at  all  agahist  be- 
lievers in  supematuralism.  as  are  all  the 
defenders  of  the  traditional  date  of  the 
Decalogue. 

We  distinctly  maintain  that  the  code 
from  Binai  was  a  revelation  from  heav- 
en, given  at  the  best  period  for  its  an- 
nouncement. It  was  in  no  respect  de- 
pendent upon  the  character  or  condition 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  first  given.  It 
set  forth  the  religious  and  moral  duties 
that  belong  to  man  as  man  in  any  age 
or  land.  Its  completeness  and  purity 
have  never  been  equalled,  much  less 
excelled  ;  and  in  these  respects  it  is  as 
much  above  the  average  moral  insight 
of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  as  it  was 
above  Uiat  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C. 
It  is  not  at  all  the  result  of  men's  reflec- 
tions on  moral  obligation,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  nothing  approaching  it  in 
shnplicity.  fulness,  and  brevity  has  ever 
been  cTolved  by  any  people,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  most  briUiant  and  polished. 

Its  intrinsic  character,  therefore,  tes- 
tifies to  its  origin.  It  was  a  €k)d-given 
code.  Its  promulgation  was  reserved 
until  the  chosen  seed  had  developed 
into  a  nation  ready  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent position  upon  its  own  soil.  A 
rich,  varied,  and  rignificant  ritual  was 
provided  for  Israel,  but  accompanying 
it  was  an  ethical  system,  exalted  far 
above  all  rites  and  ceremonies  by  the 


manner  in  which  it  was  recorded  and 
then  proclaimed  to  the  people.  There 
was  a  singular  appropriateness  in  the 
time  when  it  was  made  known.  A  cen- 
tury before  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble ;  &  century  afterward  it  would  have 
been  almost  equally  so  amid  tribal  Jars 
and  Jealousies. 

IV.  A  fourth  reason  in  favor  of  Well- 
hausen's  theory  is  the  monotheism 
which  is  undoubtedly  presupposed  in 
the  universal  moral  precepts  of  the  Dec- 
alogue. The  rationalistic  school  insists 
that  monotheism  was  not  reached  by 
the  covenant  people  until  the  age  of 
Hezekiah.  Previous  to  that  time  Jeho- 
vah was  only  the  national  Ckxi  of  the 
Hebrews,  by  no  means  exclusive  or  su- 
preme, but  simply  holding  the  same  re- 
lation to  them  that  Baal  did  to  the 
Canaanites  or  Dagon  to  the  Philistines. 
But  this  is.  mere  assertion,  resting  upon 
a  most  arbitrary  and  irrational  disloca- 
tion of  the  existing  Scriptures  and  a 
gross  perversion  of  their  natural  mean- 
ing. The  idea  of  one  QoA  pervades  the 
warp  and  the  woof  of  the  Pentateuch. 
There  are,  indeed,  "gods  many  and 
lords  many"  recognized  by  the  uncir- 
cumcised  heathen,  but  these  are  con- 
temptuously disowned  by  the  He- 
brews, who  acknowledge  only  one  true 
and  living  God.  Often,  indeed,  they 
fell  away  to  the  service  of  rival  deities, 
but  such  a  lapse  was  always  regarded 
and  treated  as  an  apostasy  for  which 
there  was  no  excuse.  This  is  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  record  given  in  the  early 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  were 
they  ever  understood  otherwise  until 
men  undertook  to  explain  these  writ- 
ings as  made  or  compiled  or  revised  at 
a  late  period  of  the  monarchy,  and 
hence  as  asserting  a  form  of  religious 
opinion  which  by  no  means  actually  ex- 
isted in  the  early  age  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory, and  indeed  could  not  possibly 
have  arisen  at  that  period. 

Such,  then,  is  the  argument  by  which 
the  common  faith  of  the  Jewish  Church 
and  the  Christian  on  this  important 
theme  is  assailed.  It  professes  to  be 
intensely  rational  and  sdentiflc    Is  it 
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such?  lii  it  not  nUher  the  dXftct  con- 
tniy,  restliig  upon  nnaonnd  premUws 
and  illegitiiiiate  dedaotknis,  taking  for 
granted  what  needs  to  be  proTed  and 
leaping  to  a  forced  conclusion  ?  Nor 
ii  the  error  a  small  one.  If  the  anihor- 
itj  of  the  Decalogue  can  be  set  aside  in 
this  summary  waj,  so  maj  eyeiy  other 
important  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  underpinning  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  Scripture  falls  to  pieces. 
Naj,  the  peculiar  claims  and  character 
of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God 
are  destroyed.    The  liying  oracles,  in- 


stead of  being  a  gradual  disclosure  ol 
God's  wisdom  and  love,  ripening 
throu^  successiTe  ages  until  the  ful- 
ness of  time  came,  are  the  slow  evolu- 
tion of  human  thought,  passing  through 
Tsrious  stages,  and  often  ndxed  with 
fable  and  legend,  until  at  last  the  pure 
truth  is  reached,  the  husk  finally  drops 
off,  and  the  kernel  appears.  Tlius  the 
wisdom  of  man  is  substituted  for  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Divine  suthoiity  is 
done  away,  and  our  feet  rest  no  more 
upon  impregnable  rock,  but  totter  upon 
the  shifting 
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It  is  impossible  to  find  language 
which  will  truly  state  how  great  a  curse 
the  saloon  is.  In  these  more  recent 
days  it  has  become  organized,  despotic, 
and  Satanic  to  an  unusual  degree ;  it 
has  become  an  institution.  It  has  re- 
solved upon  the  possession  of  political 
power,  and  it  is  masshig  all  its  forces 
with  that  end  in  view.  It  finds  politi- 
cians ready  to  bow  down  and  worship 
at  its  feet  for  the  sake  of  the  votes 
which  it  promises  to  secure  and  deliver. 
It  moves  forward  with  gigantic  strides, 
with  aggressive  purpose,  and  with  mar- 
vellous wisdom,  toward  the  attainment 
of  these  unholy  ends.  It  possesses 
large  amounts  of  wealth,  and  it  can 
secure  vast  and  varied  talents,  legal  and 
political,  bad  and  worse,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  ambitious  and  devilish 
purposes.  No  one  ought  to  underesti- 
mate the  magnitude  of  its  resources; 
no  one  ought  to  be  blind  to  the  perQ  of 
our  position.  It  claims  to  have— and 
the  claim  seems  justified  by  the  facts— 
a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  its  unmanly  and  ungodly  business ; 
it  claims  to  have  no  fewer  than  five 
hundred  thousand  employes  under  its 


immediate  control ;  it  claims  to  have 
millions  of  followers  ready  to  obey  its 
nod.  so  far  as  political  thinking  and 
voting  are  ocmoemed.  Its  revenues  are 
larger  and  its  profits  greater,  it  is  said, 
than  those  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  Sutes.  All  these  extenisl 
sources  of  power  are  supported  and  em- 
phasized by  the  appetites  and  passions 
of  millions  of  its  victims.  No  one  can 
examine  these  statements  and  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  the  Impossibility  of  ezag- 
geiathig  the  resources  for  evfl  of  the 
saloon. 

It  stalks  abroad  through  the  land,  de- 
stroying all  that  is  noblest  in  our  civili- 
zation and  holiest  in  our  religion.  In 
the  description  which  the  Profdiet  Dan- 
iel gives  us,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  book  which  is  called  by  his  name, 
of  the  various  beasts  whidi  he  saw  in 
the  vision,  in  the  seventh  verse  we  are 
told  of  one  particular  beast  (the  fourth) 
which  was  "  dreadful  and  terrible,  and 
strong  exceedingly ;  and  it  had  great 
iron  teeth ;  it  devoured  and  bntke  in 
pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with 
the  feet  of  it ;  and  it  was  diverse  from 
all  the  beasts  that  were  before  it ;  and 
it  had  ten  horns."  This  is  certainly  a 
striking  descripticm.  The  fonn  of  this 
beast  is  not  given,  as  was  that  of  the 
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lioQ,  the  bear,  and  the  leopard,  fai  pre- 
ylouB  parts  of  the  vision.  The  imagi- 
nation is  left  to  picture  an  appropriate 
form  for  a  beast  described  by  such  ter- 
rible images.  It  was  so  shocking  a 
monster  that  no  name  could  accurately 
describe  it  Terms  of  description  are 
heaped  together,  although  they  are 
nearly  synonymous,  in  order  to  give  an 
impressive  view  of  this  shocking  crea- 
ture. With  its  great  iron  teeth  it  tore 
to  pieces  all  which  it  could  not  deyour ; 
with  its  terrible  feet  it  stamped  down 
and  crushed  into  the  earth  that  which 
otherwise  it  could  not  destroy ;  we  have 
here  a  picture  of  wrath  destroying 
where  there  was  no  advantage  in  the 
destruction,  except  the  pleasure  of  de- 
struction itself.  If  tbe  Prophet  Daniel 
had  had  the  saloon  in  mind  when  he 
gazed  upon  this  vision,  and  when  he 
recorded  these  striking  words,  he  could 
not  have  given  a  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion, alike  of  the  spirit,  the  methods,  and 
the  results  of  this  masterpiece  of  Satan. 
The  saloon  is  this  shocking  monster, 
tearing  with  its  great  teeth  and  stamp- 
ing into  the  earth  with  its  terrible  feet. 
It  has  trampled  on  the  dearest  hopes  of 
fondest  parentt;  it  has  broken  the 
hearts  of  the  truest  and  bravest  of 
wives;  it  has  filled  the  land  with  mourn- 
ing, the  grave  with  victims,  and  hell 
with  drunluiids. 

As  ministers  and  members  of  our 
churches,  we  must  oppose  the  saloon 
with  all  the  might  God  gives  us.  It 
keeps  whole  families  from  the  house  of 
€k)d.  It  opposes  us  in  a  thousand 
ways.  We  must  take  up  the  gauntlet 
thus  thrown  down,  or  retire  from  the 
field,  acknowledging  ourselves  to  be 
cowards. 

We  are  not  ready  thus  to  retire. 
The  Church  of  God  lifts  men  up  into 
the  noblest  manhood ;  the  saloon  thro ws 
them  down  Into  the  lowest  degradation. 
Tbe  Church  attempts  to  make  men  over 
hito  the  image  of  God  ;  the  saloon  blots 
oat  the  last  trace  of  that  image  from 
their  souls.  The  saloon  robs  them  of 
the  glory  of  manhood  and  of  all  that 
makes    immortality    desirable.     The 


knowledge  of  the  wretchedness  which 
it  brings  to  innocent  wives  and  chil- 
dren is  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  a 
thoughtful  man  with  its  continuous 
aching.  Seeing  the  work  of  destruction 
which  it  is  constantly  producing,  one 
is  led  to  cry  out  In  the  bitterness  of  his 
spirit  and  in  the  agony  of  his  entire 
being,  "  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and 
truer 

What  can  be  done  for  the  removal  of 
this  gigantic  curse?  We  may  begin 
with  ourselves.  Total  absthience  for 
ourselves  will  remove  this  curse,  within 
a  limited  sphere  at  least  We  have 
lately  heard  too  little  of  this  duty.  The 
political  excitement  in 'the  work  of  tem- 
perance has  been  so  great  that  this  per- 
sonal and  moral  duty  has  been  largely 
neglected.  This  is  an  old-fashioned 
remedy  for  part  of  the  evil.  It  is  a 
remedy  that  is  always  at  hand.  We 
want  mowing  machines  for  cutting 
down  the  deadly  weeds  which  the  en- 
emy has  sowed  ;  and  while  we  have 
been  looking  for  them  with  a  great  blare 
of  trumpets,  thousands  of  personal 
sickles  have  been  rusting  on  the  walls 
of  the  temple  of  temperance  reform. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  with  some 
of  these  political  workers  the  use  of 
this  sickle  is  somewhat  distasteful. 
We  must  go  bacK  to  it  "  Take  heed 
to  thyself,"  is  a  good  maxim.  Let  us 
bring  out  our  sickles ;  let  us  train  our 
children  aright;  let  us  care  for  our 
homes,  our  schools,  and  our  churches, 
and  much  will  be  done.  But  we  do  not 
urge  total  abstinence'bn  the  ground  of 
direct  scriptural  teaching.  The  day 
has  gone  by  when  men  urge  the  so- 
called  "  two-wine"  theory,  as  if  it  were 
taught  in  the  Word  of  God.  No  good 
comes  to  any  good  cause  by  unnatural 
and  unscholarly  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  insistence  on  this  two-wine 
theory  has  done  the  cause  of  temperance 
untold  injury.  It  is  always  an  error  to 
attempt  to  change  the  Word  of  God 
from  its  natural  teaching  into  a  forced 
meaning.  The  end  sought  in  this  case 
was  good ;  but  even  a  good  end  will 
not  Justify  the  use  of  unfair  means. 
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No  man  hiw  a  right  to  change  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture,  even  though  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  change  would  contribute 
to  the  destruction  of  so  great  an  evil  as 
the  saloon.  The  cause  of  temperance 
may  well  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
•ome  of  its  zealous  friends  ;  it  has  been 
much  impeded  by  the  so-called  argu- 
ments of  friends  who  have  more  zeal 
than  knowledge.  The  Bible,  however, 
is  dbtinctly  against  the  saloon.  The 
spirit  of  God's  Book  and  the  (Gospel  of 
Ood  's  Son  destroyed  the  monster  slavery 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Church  un- 
der the  most  despotic  governments. 
The  same  spirit  and  Gospel  struck  the 
chains  from  four  millions  of  slaves  in 
our  own  land.  Not  Sherman,  not 
Grant,  not  Lincoln  destroyed  slavery, 
except  as  they  were  God's  instruments 
in  accomplishing  His  great  purposes. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  made  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  possible. 
Back  of  the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  a 
hand  bearing  the  print  of  a  nail  in  its 
palm— a  hand  that  once  was  nailed  to 
the  cross.  That  Gospel  says,  with  a 
profound  meaning,  whether  a  man  be 
black  or  white,  red  or  yeUow,  rich  or 
poor,  bond  or  free,  ''A  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that."  That  same  Gospel  wiU 
strike  down  the  other  monster,  alcohol. 
He  is  a  worse  tyrant*  than  slavery  ;  he 
enslaves  body  and  soul  and  destroys 
both  in  a  drunkard's  hell.  The  great 
principles  of  God's.  Book,  the  Divine 
maxims  for  htmian  conduct,  teach  us 
how  to  regard  the  drunkard,  and  how 
to  abstain,  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
safety,  for  the  sake  of  our  example, 
which  might  hurt  the  weak,  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  Divine  Lord's  glory,  which 
this  curse  does  so  much  to  tarnish. 

Moral  suasion  has  also  its  place  in  the 
removal  of  this  evil.  Men  may  teach 
by  precept  as  well  as  by  example.  All 
who  come  within  the  circle  of  our  influ- 
ence should  be  led,  if  possible,  to  fol- 
low our  own  total  abstinence  example. 
The  medical  argument  should  be  urged. 
Great  weight  has  recently  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  evils  of  liquor  from  a 
medical  point  of  view.    We  know  that 


many  intelligent  doctors  are  seeing  the 
danger  to  which  their  patients  are  ex- 
posed by  the  old  and  common  method 
of  indiscriminately  prescribing  intoxi- 
cating liqaore.  TraveUers  into  the 
coldest  regions,  and  also  those  who  go 
into  tropical  climates,  come  back  to  tell 
us  that  they  are  able  to  endure  fatigue 
and  to  preserve  health  better  without 
than  with  stimulants.  The  truth  re- 
garding the  scientific  effect  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  on  the  human  system  must 
be  earnestly  taught  in  our  public  schools. 
This  is  now  done  in  some  States  and  the 
Territories ;  in  our  naval  and  militaiy 
academies  such  instruction  is  nuide  com- 
pulsory by  an  act  of  Congress.  A  vast 
amount  of  wholesome  literature  on  this 
general  subject  has  been  published  by 
the  National  Temperance  Society  and 
other  organizations  within  the  past  few 
years,  and  has  been  scattered  all  over 
this  country.  These  facts  give  us  hope 
for  the  future  generations. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  all  the 
friends  of  the  Church  of  €}od  and  of  the 
human  race  must  be  summoned  to  work 
along  various  lines  in  order  to  lessen 
this  terrible  curse.  The  discussion  of 
this  temperance  qaestiOft  must  go  on. 
It  win  not  "down."  It  is  not  the  only 
question  now  before  the  American  peo- 
ple ;  but  we  deliberately  and  emphati- 
cally affirm  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions,  economically,  po- 
litically, and  religiously,  now  before 
this  republic.  The  party  which  will 
bow  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Satanic 
tyrant  Alcohol  is  a  party  for  which 
Uie  world  has  no  use,  God  no  respect, 
and  the  devil  no  dread. 

The  ultimate  end  at  which  we  all 
should  aim  is  the  total  extinction  of  the 
saloon.  Toward  that  end  we  must 
move  with  unfaltering  step,  with  buoy- 
ant heart,  and  with  radiant  face.  When 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  is  aroused 
the  minions  of  the  saloon  wiU  disappear 
as  chaff  before  the  wind  or  stubble  in 
the  flame.  But  in  attaining  these  re- 
sults, and  while  using  these  various 
educational  and  moral  means,  we  must 
also  insist  upon  all  forms  of  legal  re- 
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strictfon.  Just  at  this  point  those  who 
are  friends  of  temperance,  and  so  are 
foes  of  the  saloon,  divide  among  and 
against  themselves.  Rumsellers  calcu- 
late always  on  a  division  of  opinion  and 
aim  on  the  part  of  temperance  men. 
These  rumsellers  count  on  this  result 
almost  with  certainty ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  seldom  disappointed. 
Today  there  is  imperative  need  of  unity 
among  all  those  who  are  friends  of  tem- 
perance, or  who  at  heart  are  foes  of  the 
saloon.  Let  us  thoroughly  understand 
that  if  we  cannot  enthrely  remove  this 
fearful  evil  immediately,  we  can  at  least 
lessen  its  power  for  harm.  If  we  can 
reduce  the  number  of  saloons  by  sev- 
enty-five, fifty,  or  even  twenty -five  per 
cent,  we  shall  have  accomplished  so 
much  toward  the  end  which  we  seek. 
Shall  we  decline  to  do  this  much  be- 
cause we  cannot  at  present  do  more? 
Shall  we  decline  to  strike  the  enemy, 
one  by  one,  because  we  cannot  destroy 
the  whole  army  in  a  single  onset? 
Shall  we  refuse  to  reduce  his  strength 
because  we  cannot  immediately  annihi- 
late him  foot  and  horse  ?  Surely,  to  ask 
these  questions  is  to  answer  them,  and 
to  answer  them  with  an  emphatic  nega- 
tive. 

I  would  favor  as  a  step  toward  the 
end  for  which  we  labor  and  pray  a  sys- 
tem of  heavy  taxation  upon  the  traffic 
when  and  where  more  radical  measures 
are  not  possible.  We  ought  clearly  to 
look  at  the  whole  matter.  We  believe 
most  earnestly  that  all  who  oppose  the 
saloon  ought  to  stand  together;  we 
cannot  afford  at  this  time  to  dispense 
with  any  element  of  power  which  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  use.  We  must  not 
turn  and  fire  our  sharpest  arrows,  or 
any  arrows,  into  the  faces  of  those  who 
honestly,  according  to  their  own  meth- 
ods, are  with  us  in  fighting  the  saloon. 
The  rumsellers  stand  before  us  an  un- 
broken phalanx  for  evil ;  the  lines  of 
temperance  men  are  broken  and  ragged. 
We  ought  now  to  level  all  our  weapons 
^  the  heart  of  the  common  enemy. 
We  must  stand  together.  We  cannot 
•U  agree  as  to  methods,  but  we  can 


agree  as  to  motives,  and  disagree,  if  we 
must,  as  brethren.  We  ought  surely 
to  agree  to  take  all  we  can  get  today, 
and  ask  more  for  to-morrow,  and  to 
move  on  the  enemy  step  by  step,  if  we 
cannot  in  a  grand  charge.  Remember 
that  we  are  speaking  of  heavy  taxation 
not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  toward 
an  end,  that  end  being  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  rum  traffic.  Surely  it  is 
possible  to  suggest  a  common  ground 
of  action  on  which  Christian  men  and 
all  other  good  citizens  can  unite.  We 
remember  that  under  the  common  law 
of  England  every  man  has  an  undoubt- 
ed right  to  sell  all  beverage  ;  that  law, 
we  all  know,  is  the  foundation  of  our 
own  Jurisprudence.  There  were,  of 
course,  ways  in  which  damages  might 
be  secured  against  a  man  if  he  injured 
Ills  neighbor  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights. 
Therefore,  in  England,  and  hi  the  vari- 
ous States  of  our  own  Union,  limita- 
tions have  been  placed  upon  this  com- 
mon-law right.  These  limitations  rest 
upon  the  admitted  principle  that  the 
State  may  enact  regulations  for  pre- 
serving tlie  health  and  morals  of  the 
people.  These  limitations  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  fundamental  right  of  each 
man,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
Pilots,  engineers,  doctors,  and  others 
are  licensed  by  the  State,  in  order  to 
protect  the  State  from  the  dangers  aris- 
ing from  permitting  incompetent  per- 
sons to  engage  in  these  avocations. 
The  common-law  right  permits  any  man 
to  prescribe  medichie  for  the  sick  :  but 
the  State  steps  in  to  say  that  no  man 
may  exercise  that  right  who  does  not 
give  evidence  of  possessing  a  certahi 
degree  of  professional  skill.  The  State 
exercises  the  same  principle  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  gunpowder,  of  poison, 
and  of  other  dangerous  commodities ; 
the  same  principle  is  illustrated  when 
the  building  of  wooden  houses  in  cer- 
tain cities  is  prohibited,  and  when  fast 
driving  in  crowded  streets  is  prevented. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  word 
license,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
liquor,  has  been  greatly  misunderstood. 
Many  assume  that  no  one  woulc)  have 
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the  right  to  tell  liquor  except  he  hsd  a 
liceDse ;  the  truth,  however,  ii  that 
everyhody  would  have  the  right  to  sell 
liquor  if  some  persoDS  did  not  have  a 
license.  License  laws  are  restrictive  ; 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  prohibitory 
laws.  They  prohibit  all  citizens,  with 
the  ezceptk>n  of  a  few  who  are  sped- 
fled,  from  engaging  in  this  traffic  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  prohibit 
more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent  from 
selling  liquor.  But  for  this  prohibition 
the  way  would  be  open  to  all  who  were 
disposed  to  engage  in  the  traffic.  Li- 
cense laws  might  well  be  considered  as 
giving  permission  to  sell  liquor,  in  the 
sense  in  which  many  temperance  advo- 
cates understand  the  word  license.  If  no 
liquor  were  sold  In  a  given  commimity, 
and  a  license  to  sell  It  were  Issued  to 
some  in  that  community  ;  but  in  a  com- 
munity where  every  one  might  sell,  and 
where  thousands  certainly  would  sell. 
If  there  were  no  license  required,  the 
Issuance  of  a  license  prevents  the  great 
majority  from  engaging  In  the  sale. 
This  seems  very  clear ;  but  I  know  that 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction dear  to  some  minds,  however 
plain  it  may  seem  to  others.  That  a 
high  license  law  will  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  saloons  Is  very  certain ;  that  It 
will  also  somewhat  reduce  the  amount 
of  liquor  consimied  Is  also  certain  ;  but 
It  Is  equally  certain  that  this  latter  re- 
duction will  not  be  very  great,  will  not 
be  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  saloons.  High  license, 
or  heavy  taxation.  Is  but  a  temporary 
expedient  when  and  where  nothing  bet- 
ter can  be  secured.  As  between  prac- 
tically free  rum  and  hi^h  license,  give 
us  high  license  every  time  ;  as  between 
high  license  and  a  total  restriction  of 
the  traffic,  give  us  prohibition  every 
time. 

We  also  favor  local  option  where  this 
can  be  secured.  The  Idea  of  this  plan 
is  to  give  permission  to  towns  and 
counties  In  any  State  where  the  pro- 
hibition sentiment  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  pass  a  prohibitory  law,  so  far  as  that 
county  or  town  Is  concerned.    Where 


the  sentiment  in  the  oommnnlty  Is 
strong  enough  to  secure  and  enforce 
such  a  law,  prohibition  can  In  this  way 
be  obtahied.  We  all  know  that  a  law 
Is  worthless  unless  It  can  be  supported 
by  public  opinion ;  that  a  law  without  a 
penalty  Is  not  a  law — It  Is  only  advice. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  lood  option 
law  a  considerable  part  of  Georgia 
readied  practical  prohibition.  A  locd 
option  law  would  enable  many  com- 
munities to  settle  for  themsdves  this 
vexed  and  vexing  question. 

I  would  Uke  also  to  urge  all  friends 
of  temperance,  even  though  they  may 
disagree  In  opinion,  to  unite  In  acdon 
or  at  least  some  plan  the  one  which  at 
the  time  and  In  the  place  is  the  most 
rational  and  practical,  for  the  restric- 
tion of  the  traffic.  If  prohibition  be 
possible,  let  it  be  prohibition ;  but  if 
not,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  man 
can  refuse  to  adopt  some  such  basis  of 
action  as  this :  9uppori  and  wUfcr  a/n^ 
meoiurethat  inereatei  the  pretent  reBtrie- 
tiani.  That  measure  may  at  one  time 
and  in  some  communities  be  called 
heavy  taxation ;  at  another  time  and 
In  another  community  It  may  be  local 
opti(Hi,  or  It  may  be  constitutional  pro- 
hibition. This  Is  the  end  toward  which 
we  should  aim  :  this  is  the  goal  whidi 
we  hope  eventually  to  reach.  But  It  Is 
the  very  hdght  of  folly  for  men  to  do 
nothing  because  they  cannot  do  every- 
thing ;  to  permit  men  and  women  to 
drown  except  they  are  pulled  out,  or  the 
pond  is  drained,  according  to  any  one 
measure  of  reform,  and  especially  at 
times  and  in  places  where  that  measure 
of  reform  is  dearly  impossible.  This  Is 
the  day  of  union  among  churdiee  for  the 
accomplishment  of  great  common  ends ; 
ought  It  to  be  lees  a  time  of  union  among 
temperance  organizations  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  drink  traffic  ?  If  any 
method  will  reduce  the  number  of  sa- 
loons by  even  one,  or  lessen  the  evil  of 
the  traffic  by  the  saving  of  even  <me 
man,  can  any  Christian  man  or  any 
other  good  dtizen  justify  himself  In  op- 
posing that  measure?  The  man  who 
opposes  a  method  of  reform  because  it 
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falls  short  of  total  prohibition,  especially 
when  total  prohibition  is  clearly  impos- 
sible, becomes  virtually  a  partaker  in 
the  rumseller's  traffic,  and  so  also  in  a 
measure  in  his  guilt.     Prohibition  is 
simply  a  further  application  of  the  re- 
strictive principle,  by  whatever  name 
called.    The  man  who  will  oppose  re- 
strictive laws  practically  prefers  free 
rum.    Is  a  man  ready  to  announce  that 
he  would  rather  do  evil  now  in  the  hope 
that  good  may  come,  in  some  vague 
way  and  at  some  remote  time,  than  to 
lessen  evil  in  the  immediate  present? 
The  man  who  would  injure  a  neighbor 
to-day,  on  the  ground  that  he  hopes  to 
benefit  him  to-morrow ;  the  man  who 
prefers  to  let  the  tide  of  evil  flow  through 
the  land,  because  he  cannot  stop  it  en- 
tirely, forfeits  our  respect  for  his  com- 
mon sense  and  for  his  practical  Judg- 
ment.    The  man  who  will  insist  on 
supporting  a  separate  temperance  politi- 
cal party  when  and  where  one  of  the 
great  parties  has  secured  and  is  sup- 
porting prohibition  is  a  traitor  to  the 
principle   of   prohibition.      He  shows 
that  he  cares  more  for  party  than  for 
prohibition.     Such  a  man  forfeits  re- 
spect alike  for  his  political  skill  and  his 
moral  perception.     The  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  preference  is  for  lo- 
cal option  or  heavy  taxation,  and  who 
believes  that  either  of  these  systems  is 
better  than  total  prohibition,  and  who 
refuses    to   support   total   prohibition 
when  it  is  posiible  to  secure  it.  is  wor- 
thy of  reprobation.    He  ought  to  give 
his  support  to  prohibitory  legislation, 
when  that  is  the  practical  issue  in  his 
community.        Wherever     legislation 
which  is  certain  to  restrict  the  liquor 
traffic    becomes   the    practical   issue, 
every  Christian  man  and  every  other 
good  citizen  ought  to  support  that  leg- 
islation, even  though  it  be  not  in  his 
judgment  the  wisest  measure  that  could 
be  devised,  if  it  be  the  only  measure 
which  at  the  time  is  possible.    On  this 
basis  all  friends  of  temperance  can  and 
ought  to  unite. 
Why  cannot  temperance  men  of  all 


wings— total  abstainers  and  moderation- 
ists.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  believers 
and  atheists,  Christians  and  heathen, 
indeed,  all  who  are  opposed  to  the  sa- 
loon—thus unite  ?  What  principle 
would  they  necessarily  sacrifice  ?  Is 
not  the  attainment  of  the  end  worth 
more  than  giving  honor  to  one's  own 
method  of  doing  the  work  ?  If  the  en- 
ergy spent  in  opposing  one  another  had 
been  expended  in  practical  work,  the 
number  of  saloons  might  have  been  re- 
duced at  least  one  half  in  this  city  and 
country  during  the  past  four  years. 
What  has  been  done  shows  what  great 
results  might  be  secured  if  all  united 
in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  use  the  legal 
machinery,  which  the  laws  as  they  now 
stand  make  available.  The  time  has 
come  for  an  advance  movement.  Many 
are  growing  weary  of  the  present  fruit- 
less methods  of  political  warfare  ;  they 
are  ready  for  methods  of  work  in  which 
all  temperance  men  can  unite ;  they 
wish  to  introduce  methods  which  are 
more  practical  and  effective  and  at  the 
same  time  more  distinctively  moral  and 
religious. 

The  nation  which  slew  and  buried  tbe 
monster  Slavery  after  four  years  of 
tears  and  blood  can  slay  and  bury  the 
twin-monster  Intemperance.  For  this 
work  the  Church  of  the  living  God 
should  now  gird  herself  in  the  might 
of  her  conquering  liOrd.  The  oonffict 
is  long  and  bitter.  It  was  begim  in 
Eden ;  it  shall  end  in  Eden  restored. 
The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  yet  crush 
the  head  of  tbe  serpent.  Into  the  glori- 
ous warfare  the  Church  should  now 
enter  afresh  "  fair  as  the  moon,  dear  as 
the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners." 

[This  article  is  to  be  followed  by  one 
in  which  the  positions  taken  by  the 
writer  with  reference  to  the  exi)ediency 
of  license  are  met  and,  to  our  mind, 
incontrovertibly  answered. — Eds.] 


Evert  cause  worth  working  for. 
fighthig  for,  dying  for,  has  begun  in 
a  minority. 
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^PtiioUDg  Oat^"  tad  Iti  BMDtdj. 

Bt  PBOFBflBOB  0.  B.  WiLBUB,  B.D., 

PH.D.,  Adbiah,  Mich. 

At  the  doon  of  many  of  the  theo- 
logical ■eminarief  a  fourth  jear  of  study 
Is  knocking  for  admission  to  the 
courses ;  and  in  a  number  of  cases  it 
has  been  admitted,  though  it  has  not 
been  made  a  condition  for  the  regular 
degree.  The  most  obyious  reason  giren 
for  this  expansion  is  that  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  a  broader  culture,  as  evinced 
in  the  fact  that  so  manj  American  theo- 
logical students  attend  the  German  uni- 
Tersities.  The  fourth  year  is  added  to 
remove  this  necessity  for  going  to  Ger- 
many, and  to  furnish  further  facilities 
for  study  to  those  who  could  not  go 
abroad  if  they  would. 

But  there  is  still  another  considera- 
tion that  has  been  felt  by  seminary  au- 
thorities in  providing  this  fourth  year. 
In  conversation  with  a  veteran  teacher 
in  one  of  the  leading  theological  schools, 
he  remarked  to  the  writer  about  as  fol- 
lows :  **  Many  young  men,  after  being 
from  two  to  five  years  upon  the  same 
charge,  feel  that  they  are  completely  * 
preached  out,  that  they  have  no  piore 
truth  to  present  to  the  people.  In  many 
cases  a  pastoral  relation  otherwise 
pleasant  is  broken  on  this  account. 
The  pastor  either  seeks  a  new  field  of 
labor,  where  he  can  repeat  his  old  ser- 
mons, or  he  turns  his  face  toward  the 
schools  once  more.  This  fourth  year 
gives  men  an  opportunity  for  a  breath- 
ing-spell, and  at  the  same  time  allows 
them  to  refill  their  mental  storehouse." 
Here  is  a  recognized  fact— that  many 
men  exhaust  their  mental  resources  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  this  should  be  so. 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  the  above 
question  is  contained  in  one  word — 
"study."  But  this  answer  does  not 
fully  remove  the  diflElculty  ;  such  advice 
would  be  about  as  helpful  as  it  would 


be  to  teU  the  gymnast  to  "  practise'*  if 
he  wishes  to  succeed.  What  he  needs 
to  know  is  what  methods  to  use  in 
practice.  The  student  knows  he  must 
study  ;  what  he  needs  to  know  is  what 
methods  of  study  to  pursue  In  order  to 
be  most  successful 

A  suggestion  that  will  be  helpful  to 
the  preacher  is  this  :  Choose  a  narrow 
theme  for  the  subject  of  the  sermon. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  in 
this  connection  is  to  select  a  general 
topic  that  has  material  enough  in  it  for 
half  a  dozen  discourses,  and  treat  it  in 
half  an  hour.  The  sermon  cannot  treat 
the  subject  exhaustively  or  even  satis- 
factorily, but  it  touches  upon  so  many  of 
the  essential  points  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
turned to  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
without  danger  of  repetition.  For  illus- 
tration, a  sermon  chooses  the  broad 
subject "  The  Atonement. "  This  might 
be  divided  into  several  narrow  themes, 
as  follows  :  "  The  Atonement  in  its  Re- 
lation to  God ;"  "  The  Atonement  in 
Relation  to  Man;"  "  The  Atonement  in 
Relation  to  the  Divine  (Government ;" 
"The  Moral  Influence  of  the  Atone- 
ment ;"  "  The  Sacrificial  Aspect  of  the 
Atonement ;"  and  so  on.  One  sermon 
on  "  The  Atonement"  would  probably 
touch  lightly  on  all  these  phases  of  the 
subject,  thus  rendering  it  diflScult  to 
take  them  up  more  speci6cally.  Thus 
the  preacher  rules  himself  out  of  a  field 
on  which  he  might  have  preached  a 
dozen  sermons,  by  choosing  this  broad 
theme. 

The  broader  treatment,  of  course,  is 
more  favorable  to  emotional  effects ; 
and  it  was  with  this  kind  of  a  sermon 
that  the  pioneer  preacher  of  the  early 
days  of  our  country  won  his  victories. 
Remaining,  as  he  did,  but  a  year  or  two 
in  a  place,  or  having  large  circuits  that 
required  a  month  or  two  for  the  round, 
he  easily  prepared  a  series  of  broad  emo- 
tional sermons  that  struck  Joy  or  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  too,  this  is  the  kind  of 
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sermon  to  which  the  modern  evangelist 
most  trust.  The  narrower  treatment 
is  more  favorable  to  intellectual  results, 
and  hence  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  a  long  pastorate ;  for 
no  one  now  doubts  that  Christianity, 
no  lon/^r  being  a  new  and  startling 
thing,  the  best  results  are  to  be  attained 
by  the  more  substantial  educational 
methods,  or,  at  least,  that  they  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  evangelistic 
methods. 

The  observance  of  the  above  sugges- 
tion will  save  the  preacher  much  time 
and  worry,  for  it  will  be  found  that  the 
narrower  treatment  will  not  only  assist 
a  man  to  profundity  of  thought,  but 
will  also  enable  him  to  do  his  work  with 
less  mental  effort.  It  is  easier  to  treat 
a  narrow  subject  than  a  broad  one. 
For  example,  "  Education''  is  so  broad 
a  subject  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
salient  point  at  which  to  seize  it  for 
treatment.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  nar- 
rowed by  the  addition  of  modifying 
words,  *'  The  Benefits  of  Education," 
that  difficulty  is  removed.  Narrowing 
still  farther  to  "  Social  Benefits  of  Edu- 
cation,*'renders  the  task  still  less  irk- 
some. 

Another  suggestion  of  homiletic  value 
in  this  connection  is  that  the  preacher 
should  make  it  a  daily  habit  to  study  in 
other  fields  than  those  demanded  by 
each  sermon,  as  the  necessity  arises. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  once  asked 
by  a  friend  of  the  writer,  who  was  then 
a  young  minister,  to  give  him  some 
suggestion  that  would  be  of  value  to 
him  in  sermonizing.  Mr.  Beecher  re- 
sponded by  giving  his  own  method  in 
brief,  in  which  he  intended  to  embody 
his  advice.  It  was  somewhat  as  fol- 
bws :  He  did  not  sit  down  to  his  desk 
with  concordance  and  commentary, 
dictionary  and  Qreek  text  before  him, 
and  spend  half  the  week  studying  for 
one  sermon  and  half  the  week  for  the 
other ;  but  he  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  his  time,  with  all  these  conveniences 
at  hand,  to  a  careful  general  study,  not 
having  in  view  any  special  service.  He 
found  that  this  method  broadened  his 


culture,  and  gave  him  such  a  firm  grasp 
upon  the  Gospel  system  in  its  relations, 
that  the  matter  of  preparing  the  special 
sermon  was  not  a  serious  one  ;  so  that 
frequently  he  gave  himself  no  concern 
about  his  morning  discourse  until  early 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  about  his  even- 
ing sermon  until  afternoon.  He  had  a 
wealth  of  thought  secured  through  his 
general  study  that  he  was  ready  to  pour 
out  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Beecher's  suggestion  is  a  valu- 
able one.  This  studying  always  to  a 
specific  occasion  does  not  tend  to  broaden 
a  man's  views  to  the  same  extent  that 
the  more  general  study  does.  He  sees 
the  subject  in  itself,  but  not  in  its  rela- 
tions. In  short,  it  does  not  make  a 
man  master  of  the  situation,  does  not 
give  him  command  of  the  subject.  It 
gives  him  no  general  stock  from  whence 
to  draw.  Such  a  method  makes  a  man 
a  cistern— it  pours  in  what  must  be 
taken  out  at  once.  Studying  broader 
than  the  occasion  demands  makes  him 
a  fountain,  always  ready  to  gush  out 
and  overfiow  in  richness  and  fulness. 

These  suggestions  may  be  helpful, 
but  of  course  they  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  higher  and  Divine  aids  in  the 
preparation  of  the  sermon.  If  a  man 
is  living  close  to  the  heart  of  the  Mas- 
ter, the  Divine  life  will  be  opening  into 
his  constantly  with  new  phases  of  ex- 
perience that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inter- 
est and  profit  to  his  people. 


Sastor  Vaek. 

By  Rkv.  J.  E.  TwrrcHELL,  D.D., 

No  week  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world  gathers  into  it  and  around  it  so 
much  of  thrilling  interest  as  Easter 
Week— sometimes  called  Pastion  Week. 
For  about  three  years  One  named  Jesus 
had  been  going  up  and  down  the  Judean 
land,  stopping  in  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, by  the  seashore,  at  the  wayside, 
and  in  affiicted  homes,  healing  diseases, 
casting  out  devils,  raising  the  dead,  and 
working  all  sorts  of  wonders— proving 
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Himself  an  ovennatch  for  all  the  forces 
of  air,  earth,  and  sea  ! 

Moltitudea  oTerywhere  had  gathered 
aboat  Him,  wondering  at  His  gradooa 
words  and  awed  by  His  mighty  deeds  1 

Bvery  case  of  suifering,  sorrow,  and 
sin  had  met  with  a  €k)d-like  compassion  ; 
and  now  His  great  plan  of  redemption 
culminates  ;  all  the  miracles  have  been 
wrou^t  save  that  of  the  "  barren  fig- 
tree,"  and  His  own  crowning  miracle 
of  all— His  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
Jerusalem  and  the  region  round  about 
has  become  deeply  impressed  by  His 
wondrous  and  matchless  ministries. 
Great  crowds  of  all  parties  and  classes 
feel  that  stirring  winds  are  dose  at 
hand. 

Jesus  has  chosen  His  twelve  apostles, 
making  them  His  personal  companions, 
and  gradually  unfoldhig  to  them  the 
mysteries  of  His  Kingdom.  He  has  ap- 
pointed **  other  seventy  also,"  and  sent 
them  out  to  prepare  the  way  for  His 
coming;  has  spoken  many  parables 
and  wrought  many  miracles ;  has  de- 
nounced the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  f^ 
their  hypocrisy;  has  predicted  His 
sufferings  and  death,  and  is  now  back 
again  in  Bethany  from  His  long  Perean 
Journeys. 

EVENTS  OF  EASTER  WEEK. 

Saturday  (the  Jewish  Sunday).— On 
this  the  sixth  day  preceding  our  Lord's 
last  celebration  of  the  Jewish  Passover, 
and  seven  days  before  His  crudfizion, 
we  find  Him  at  the  home  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  where  He  meets  Lazarus,  whom 
He  had  raised  from  the  dead.  This 
evening  He  is  entertained  at  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper,  and  is  unwittingly 
anointed  for  His  burial. 

Bunday  (the  CThristian).— The  most  of 
this  day  seems  to  have  passed  in  peace- 
ful sedusion  with  the  beloved  family 
at  Bethany.  Jesus  is  fully  aware  of 
His  time  as  come  when  He  must  make 
Himself  known  as  the  long-promised 
King  of  Israel.  Those  multitudes  who 
came  up  with  Him  from  Jericho  now 
pass  on  to  Jerusalem,  and  thus  spread 
the  tidings  of  His  approach,  creating 


intense  ezdtement  among  all  classes — 
filling  His  disdples  with  Joy,  the  Phari- 
sees  with  fear,  and  the  Roman  rulen 
with  curious  questionings  as  to  the  out- 
come of  this  great  religious  movement. 

In  the  afternoon  Jesus  crosses  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  enters  the  Holy  City 
amid  unfamiliar  scenes,  makes  His  way 
to  the  temple,  and  there  proclaims  Him- 
sdf  **  the  Ught  of  the  worid  !"  bdnic 
heraMed  and  crowned  with  echoing 
''Hosannas"  from  the  children. 
There  in  the  temple  He  heals  all  man- 
ner of  diseases,  and  at  nightfall  retuma 
to  Bethany  for  rest  and  communion  with 
those  who  have  grown  very  dear  to  Him 
by  the  most  sacred  scenes  and  associa- 
tions. 

Jr(?iu2ay.— Back  again  now  to  Jerusa- 
lem, cursing  the  "  barren  fig-tree"  on 
the  way,  He  once  more  enters  the  tem- 
ple, and  by  a  word  of  conunand  clears 
it  of  traders  and  money-changers, 
greatly  arousing  the  anger  of  scribes 
and  rulers,  who  feel  themselves  con- 
demned by  His  words  and  deeds. 

Txutdayand  Wednesday,— Thea^  days 
evidently  are  spent  in  or  near  the  dty 
in  connection  with  His  disciples,  rebuk- 
ing the  elders  and  chief  priests,  who 
now  seek  to  entrap  Him  in  His  words 
and  to  find  cause  against  Him.  On 
these  days  several  of  our  Lord's  most 
impressive  parables  are  spoken,  notably 
that  of  the  "  wicked  husbandman,"  and 
the  "  wise  and  foolish  virgins,"  causing 
both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  to  pk>t 
against  Him,  but  bringing  back  upon 
themselves  the  bitterest  denunciations. 
On  these  days  also  Jesus  foretells  the 
destruction  soon  to  come  on  Jerusalem, 
and  the  fast-approaching  end  of  the 
Jewish  economy,  using  words  and  fig- 
ures of  speech  which  compass  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  and  warning 
His  disdples  against  false  Christs  and 
false  prophets  soon  to  appear.  These 
things  enrage  His  enemies,  and  they  are 
left  no  alternative  but  to  concede  His 
claims  or  accomplish  His  death  without 
delay. 

TAwr^day.— Now  comes  the  "  Peast 
of  Unleavened  Bread,"  when  the  Pmb- 
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over  is  to  be  killed.  Jesus  Is  to  observe 
this  with  His  disciples.  He  therefore 
sends  two  of  them  into  the  city  to  make 
preparation.  In  the  evening  He  goes 
with  them  to  the  guest-chamber  for 
their  last  private  interview  before  the 
crucifixion.  There  they  celebrate  the 
Passover  and  conunune  together  con- 
cerning the  things  of  the  Kingdom. 
Then  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  instituted,  and  those  wondrous 
words  are  spoken,  and  that  wondrous 
prayer  is  offered  of  which  John  makes 
record  in  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth 
chapters  inclusive  of  his  Gospel.  There 
also  the  betrayer  of  Jesus  is  detected, 
and  he  leaves  that  little  company  for 
the  consummation  of  his  crime. 
Finally,  about  twelve  o'clock  of  that 
eventful  night  a  hymn  is  sung  and  the 
eleven  go  forth  with  their  Lord  over  the 
hrook  Eedron  into  the  Garden  of  (3eth- 
semane,  where  the  "  agony"  is  experi- 
enced, where  the  arrest  is  made,  and 
where  the  end  begins/ 

Friday,  — Li  the  early  morning  of  this 
day  Jesus  is  bound  and  led  before  the 
chief  priest  Annas  for  trial ;  thence 
from  one  ruler  to  another,  accused  of 
various  crimes  untO,  finally,  having 
been  mocked  and  scourged  and  spit 
upon,  and  made  to  suffer  all  conceivable 
indignities.  He  is  led  back  to  Pilate  and 
given  over  into  the  hands  of  His  ene- 
mies. They  lead  Him  away  to  Calvary 
for  crudflxion,  followed  by  a  great  com- 
pany who  bewail  and  lament  Him.  At 
noon  of  that  strange  day  a  supernatural 
darkness  covers  all  the  land,  shrouding 
those  tragic  scenes,  until  three  o'clock, 
when  a  voice  froiQ  the  dying  Lord  is 
heard  :  "  It  i9  finished/*'  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the 
temple  and  by  an  earthquake  which 
opens  graves  and  forces  from  unwilling 
lips  the  confession,  "  Truly,  this  teas  the 
Son  of  €hd/'*  In  the  early  evening 
the  body  of  Jesus  is  taken  down  from 
the  cross,  buried  in  the  new  tomb  of 
Joseph  of  Aiimathea,  a  great  stone 
rolled  against  the  door,  the  stone  sealed, 
and  Roman  sentinels  set  over  it. 

Saturday.^TbiB,  the  ''saddest  day 


since  time  began,"  drags  wearily  along. 
Soldiers  watch  around  the  silent  sepul- 
chre. The  disciples  talk  together  in 
low  tones  and  weep  over  their  disap- 
pointed hopes.  The  women  mournfully 
prepare  ointment  and  spices  for  the 
more  perfect  embalming  of  Jesus'  body. 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  exult,  and 
Roman  rulers  watch,  wondering  what 
will  be  the  outcome  of  this  tragedy  1 

Sunday. — All  at  once,  in  the  break  of 
day,  the  earth  heaves  and  rocks,  an 
angel  descends  from  heaven,  rolls  the 
great  stone  away  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre  and  sits  upon  it.  And  Jesus 
RISES  FROM  THE  DEAD,  becomcs  the 
Living  One,  the  Conqueror  of  death  and 
thegrave— the  Life-giving  Lord/  He  is 
recognized  by  the  women,  who  are  early 
at  the  sepulchre,  and  by  the  disciples, 
on  numerous  occasions ;  communes  with 
them — proves  to  them  that  He  is  the 
very  One  who  was  crudfled,  and,  at  the 
end  of  forty  days  ascends  to  heaven 
where  He  ever  liveth  to  make  interces- 
sion for  His  people. 

These  are  the  incidents  of  £aster 
Week,  and  they  give  to  this  week  prom- 
inence above  all  others  as  a  religious 
festival.  No  wonder  the  week  is  ob- 
served with  song  and  joy.  It  is  the 
toeekofaUtheyeaitLToymd  which  gather 
memories  the  most  sacred  and  hopes  the 
most  inspiring. 

VARIOUS   OBSERVANCES  OF  IT. 

We  find  no  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament  01  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  fathers  of  the  celebration  of 
Easter.  Coming  as  the  early  disciples 
did  from  the  Jewish  Church,  they  nat- 
urally continued  to  observe  Jewish  fes- 
tivities, though  with  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  them  and  a  new  spirit  concern- 
ing them.  Their  chief  festival  was  the 
**  Passover."  This  feast  now  takes  on 
a  new  and  strange  significance  because 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ— <A«  true 
Paschal  Lamb. 

Easter  observances  as  such  seem  to 
have  had  their  beginning  about  the  year 
68,  though  a  difference  as  to  the  time 
soon  sprang  up  between  Christians  of 
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Jewiih  and  GentHe  descent,  and  later 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  —  differences  which  led  to  a 
long  and  bitter  controversy  and  to  most 
unhappy  divisions.  But  these  were 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  decree  of  the 
Coundl  of  Nice,  in  825»  a  decree  that 
Easter  should  be  observed  throughout 
the  ChriBtian  world  ''on  the  Sunday 
following  that  fourteenth  day  of  the 
calendar  moon  which  happens  upon,  or 
next  after  March  21st"  Easter,  there- 
fore, may  come  as  early  as  March  22d, 
or  as  late  as  April  25th. 

This  festival,  which  has  been  called 
the  "Queen  of  Festivals,"  was  firet 
observed  with  ceremonies  of  great  sim- 
plicity and  solemnity.  Primitive  Chris- 
tians were  accustomed  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  salute  each  other  with  the 
words,  "  Christ  is  risen ;"  to  which 
response  was  made,  "  Christ  is  risen 
indeed." 

Gradually,  however,  Easter  celebra- 
tions grew  more  imposing  and  far  less 
devotional^  until  they  came  to  include 
various  popular  amusements,  exciting 
sports,  and  degrading  superstitions. 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  legend 
is  current  that  the  "  sun  dances  in  the 
sky  on  Easter  Sunday  morning. ' '  This 
superstition  once  prevailed  in  England. 
In  the  northern  counties  of  England 
men  were  accustomed  to  parade  the 
streets  on  Easter  Sunday  dressed  in 
fantastic  garb  and  indulging  in  antics  of 
various  kinds  for  the  amusement  or  em- 
barrassment of  lookers-on.  The  strang- 
est customs  once  prevailed,  and  still 
prevail,  such  as  throwing  apples  into 
the  churchyard  and  then  repairing  to 
the  house  of  the  minister  for  feasting 
and  merry-making. 

Colored  eggs,  curious  cakes,  minstrel 
playing,  pantomime  shows,  symbolical 
representations,  the  burning  of  incense, 
the  blessing  of  oil,  and  all  sorts  of  ob- 
servances—religious, semi-religious,  and 
wholly  secular — some  innocently  mirth- 
ful, and  some  shockingly  immoral  have 
crowded  Easter  Week. 

Palm  Sunday,  from  an  early  period, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe 


has  been  observed  with  ceremonies  of  a 
most  impressive  charade.  ProceesiooB 
are  formed  in  whidi,  years  ago,  and 
possibly  at  present,  Christ's  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  has  been  repre- 
sented or  caricatured. 

Crosses  of  palm  were  made,  then 
blessed  by  the  priests  and  sold  to  the 
people. 

In  Cornwall  the  peasantry  were  ac- 
customed to  throw  their  crosses  in  the 
wells,  believing  that  if  these  floated  they 
would  outlive  the  year ;  but  if  they 
sank*  they  would  die  before  the  coming 
of  another  Palm-day. 

In  Rome  Holy  Week  commences  on 
Palm  Sunday,  when  the  altars,  cruci- 
fixes, and  pictures  are  draped  in  mourn- 
ing and  all  theatrical  performances  for- 
bidden. 

Churches  and  cathedrals  are  decorated, 
and  resound  with  most  elaborate  music 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  St. 
Peter's  is  crowded  with  people  of  all 
nationalities  and  all  religions,  to  see 
and  hear.  At  half -past  nine  there  is  a 
"  burst  of  song"  from  a  choir  of  several 
hundred  voices,  filling  all  the  aisles  and 
arches  of  that  wondrous  building  with 
melody  unsurpassed.  Soldiers  then 
present  arms,  and  a  procession  enters 
bearing  the  Pope  seated  in  his  magnifi- 
cent hcmliea  or  chair  of  State.  As  this 
procession  advances,  the  Pope  waves 
his  hand  and  bows  his  head  in  benedic- 
tion. Reaching  the  high  altar  he  de- 
scends from  his  chair,  blesses  the  palms 
which  are  brought  him,  gives  a  Inanch 
to  each  of  his  high  officials,  then  blesses 
other  palms,  which  are  distributed 
among  the  people.  Then  "  low  mass" 
is  performed  by  one  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  Pope  is  borne  out  to  his  residence  in 
the  Vatican,  the  whole  ceremony  last- 
ing about  three  hours. 

Wednesday  of  Holy  Week  in  Rome 
and  in  all  papal  cities  attracts  attention 
by  the  singing  of  "  Miserere."  In  the 
Sistine  Chapel  great  crowds  gather  at 
the' performance  of  mass.  Alter  the 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis"  is  sung  no  bells 
are  allowed  to  be  rung  in  Rome  until 
the  same  is  sung  again  on  the  following 
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Satordaj  morning.  Such  is  the  force 
of  this  custom  that  during  the  two  days 
from  half -past  eleven  o'clock  on  Friday 
until  the  same  hour  on  Saturday,  the 
hand-bells  used  in  hotels  are  silent. 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  in  all 
papal  lands  and  by  all  papal  followers, 
Easter  Week  is  crowded  with  services 
and  ceremonies  many  of  which  are  sadly 
superstitious,  while  in  other  lands  there 
is  a  growth  of  sentiment  on  this  line  not 
whoUy  commendable. 

THB  CHBIBTIAIT  USES  OF  EASTEB. 

We  would  not  have  this  sacred  festi- 
val abolished  notwithstanding  its  secu- 
lar observance  by  the  unchristian,  and 
its  superstitious  observance  by  many  of 
the  so-called  Christiaiv  It  is  a  most 
impressive  reminder  of  the  most  won- 
derful of  all  scenes  transpiring  in  our 
earth  history. 

It  serves  to  keep  alive,  before  the  old 
and  young,  before  the  religious  and  the 
irreligious,  God's  great  redemptive  work 
for  this  lost  world.  It  holds  up  to  view 
a  suffering,  dying,  but  Hting  Bedeemer, 
and  inevitably  calls  human  attention  to 
the  deepest  demands  of  the  human  souL 

What  the  Christian  Church  of  our  day 
ought  to  do  is  to  make  Easter  a  thor- 
oughly Ohrittian  fittiwU,  using  only 


such  decorations  for  churches  and 
homes  as  will  suggest  that  purity  of  life 
to  which  the  Lord  calls  us  and  for 
which  He  has  made  provision.  All  our 
songs  and  services  should  remind  us  of 
the  resurrection  ;  should  be  of  cheer  and 
comfort  and  hope  to  mourners,  and 
should  inspire  an  overcoming  faith. 

Let  *  *  Easter  lilies"  adorn  our  meeting- 
houses and  our  homes.  Let  triumphal 
anthems  echo  in  all  our  religious  assem- 
blies. Let  the  whole  week  be  filled 
with  Bible  readings  and  Bible  studies 
of  our  Lord's  last  days  on  the  earth,  so 
that  every  heart  shall  be  led  from  Beth- 
any to  Jerusalem,  from  Jerusalem  to 
Qethsemane,  and  on  to  Calvary ;  but 
shall  linger  especially  by  His  conquered 
eepulchre;  then  pause  at  Olivet,  where 
the  disciples  saw  their  Lord  ascend 
through  the  air  till  a  cloud  received 
Him  out  of  their  sight,  and  where  two 
angela  in  human  form,  dad  in  white 
robes,  stood  by  them,  saying,  ''This 
same  Jesus  who  is  taken  up  from  you 
into  heaven,  shall  so  come  again  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into 
Heaven." 

And  let  all  who  love  the  ascended 
Lord  and  wish  His  appearing  say, 
"  Amen  1  even  so  come.  Lord  Jesus." 

Nbw  Haven,  Cohh. 


PBBAOBEBS  ZZOBAiroQirO  VIEWS. 

€oiilto»iiee«  Not  OrftleUim— Not  •  BoTfleur  SoetloB— Not  UsemMloiiSy  b«t 
Bzp«rlen€Mi  and  Buea^mtionm* 


Saty  at  the  DetUi-bed. 

Last  week  I  was  summoned  to  visit 
one  who  was  thought  to  be  close  to  the 
border-line  between  life  and  death.  As 
I  entered  the  door  I  was  met  by  one  of 
the  household,  who  cautioned  me  not  to 
lay  anything  that  would  in  any  wise 
endte  the  dying.  It  was  evident  that 
the  object  in  sending  for  me  was  simply 
that  I  might  do  what  I  could  to  make 
death  as  easy  as  possible,  by  repeating 
a  few  comforting  passages  of  Scripture 
and  offering  a  brief  prayer,  and  that 


the  idea  prevailed  that  in  some  myste- 
rious way  this  would  insure  the  safe  de- 
parture of  the  sufferer,  who  had  never 
given  any  indication  of  a  sense  of  sin 
or  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour.  As  I  took 
my  seat  beside  the  dying  one  she  began 
to  speak  in  words  of  self-justiflcatimi, 
declaring  that  she  had  always  done 
what  she  thought  right,  had  never  con- 
sciously wronged  any  one,  and  so  on. 
It  was  a  repetition  of  an  experience  very 
familiar  to  every  minister  of  the  Go^)el. 
With  the  caution  ringing  in  my  ears 
not  toexdte  the  sufferer,  what  was  I  to 
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do  ?  Here  was  a  soul  in  danger  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  there  was 
the  danger  of  giving  offence  to  those  who 
had  sommoned  me.  Under  the  circum- 
stances but  one  thing  seemed  possible, 
and  that  was,  as  plainly  and  as  tenderly 
as  I  could,  to  declare  the  truth  that  no 
one  could  faU  back  on  his  or  her  per- 
sonal righteousness  as  an  occasion  of 
commendation  to  €k)d  ;  that,  because 
we  were  all  of  us  sinnexB  in  the  sight 
of  €k)d,  therefore  every  one  of  us,  the 
dying  one  included,  needed  a  Saviour ; 
and  that  it  was  all-important  that  she. 
Just  as  she  was,  cast  herself  upon  the 
mercy  of  €k)d  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  have 
done  aught  else  would  have  been  to 
have  endangered  the  eternal  interests  of 
a  soul,  and  to  have  laid  myself  open  to 
the  charge  of  unfaithfulness  as  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ— a  charge  I  had  not  the 
hardihood  to  incur,  whatever  the  dis- 
pleasure that  might  have  been  awakened 
in  those  who  asked  my  presence.  It  is 
coming  to  be  an  increashigly  strong 
conviction  with  me  that  nowhere  is 
there  greater  need  of  perfectly  candid 
utterance  than  at  the  death-bed,  excite- 
ment or  no  excitement,  displeasure  or 
no  displeasure.  The  mandate  of  Christ 
must  be  more  to  the  minister  of  Christ 
than  the  mandate  of  any  other,  though 
it  be  that  of  the  physician.  The  Lord 
Christ  knows  more  about  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  soul,  than  does  any  earthly 
physician.  He  is  the  Saviour  of  the 
body.  When  upon  earth  His  first  mes- 
sage to  the  sick,  who  came  to  Him  for 
healing,  was,  **Thy  shis  be  forgiven 
thee/'  thus  indicating  His  desire  as  to 
those  who  should  come  after  Him. 
And,  what  is  of  special  interest,  more 
than  once  have  I  noticed  that  where 
there  has  been  the  faithful  ministration 
to  the  soul,  there  has  been  a  quite  re- 
markable effect  upon  the  body ;  that 
where  death  has  been  looked  for  as  a 
near  experience,  the  incoming  of  peace 
through  the  knowledge  of  forgiveness 
has  so  affected  the  physical  life-forces 
that  there  has  resulted  a  manifest  post- 
ponement of  the  day  of  death,  and  in 
some  instances  what  seemed  like  a  mir- 


aculous restoration  to  health.  Every 
interest  demands  the  most  absolute 
frankness  on  the  part  of  the  minister. 
Fears  of  undue  excitement  are  usually 
without  ground.  Truth  can  accom- 
modate itself  to  eveiy  experience,  for  it 
is  from  Him  who  knows  our  feeble 
frame  and  remembers  that  we  are  dust, 
and  utters  allin  full  view  of  that  famil- 
iar fact  £.  O.  £. 


The  MpU  ttd  rdtfctei. 

Rbokntxt  after  preaching  upon  the 
subject  of  "  The  Attitude  of  the  Church 
to  the  Liquor  Traffic,"  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  my  honored  officials, 
begging  me  for  the  sake  of  the  unity 
of  the  church  to  keep  out  of  the  pulpit 
all  reference  to  political  matters.  The 
writer  was  one  whom  I  heartfly  loved, 
but  as  there  had  been  nothing  in  the 
sennon  referred  to  of  a  partisan  char- 
acter, I  replied  stating  that  I  thought  it 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  min- 
ister to  seek  to  educate  his  people  to  the 
highest  point  of  conscientiousness  in 
their  exercise  of  their  civic  duties,  and 
that  I  saw  no  reason  to  retract  anything 
I  had  said,  or  to  promise  that  I  would 
abstain  from  a  like  presentation  of  what 
I  regarded  as  the  truth  in  the  future. 
I  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  Canon  Wil- 
berforce  well  says,  in  his  reply  to  cer- 
tain questions  put  by  the  Beeie^o  of  tMe 
Ohurehei,  that  ''if  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations  abstain  from  Influencing 
the  political  life  of  the  nation,  the  main- 
springs of  national  progress  are  likefy 
to  become  unspiritualizedL"  The  idea 
that  the  Church  exists  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  souls  of  men,  and 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  directly  witii 
making  them  better  citizens,  or  guiding 
them  to  decisions  that  in  the  most  im- 
portant way  affect  the  naticmal  life,  is 
to  my  mind  not  only  erroneous  but  per- 
nicious. The  minister  of  the  Gospel  is 
the  direct  and  lineal  descent  of  the  old- 
time  prophet  who  spoke  for  €k>d  in  re- 
gard to  all  matters  bearing  upon  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness—that is,  Tightness,  in  the  worid, 
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whether  it  was  the  encouTBgement  of 
the  good  or  the  antagonism  of  the  evil. 
Let  our  ministry  lift  up  the  voice 
against  the  vices  that  have  the  permis- 
sion and  protection  of  the  State.  Let 
them  emphasize  the  unwisdom  and  the 
iniquity  of  all  compromises  and  part- 
nerships with  evil-doers.  Let  them  be 
ready  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
standing  out  against  the  policies  of 
those  to  whom  expediency  is  more  than 
principle.  And  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  liquor  question,  which  is 
by  all  odds  the  burning  question  of  to- 
day, let  them  stand  as  one  against  every 
recognition  of  the  traffic  as  in  any  true 
sense  legitimate.  Of  course  it  means 
obloquy  ;  but  better  obloquy  than  ob- 
liquity. Never  yet  did  any  worthy 
effort  for  the  uplifting  of  the  race  get 
under  way  without  a  measure  of  per- 
secution, first  in  the  word  and  then  in 
the  act  Jesus  Christ  was  called  a 
heretic  and  a  demoniac  before  lifted 
upon  the  cross.  Feml  was  called 
"  mad"  before  he  laid  down  his  life  at 
Rome.  The  earliest  recipients  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  ascended  Lord  were 
thought  "drunk"  by  those  who  saw 
and  heard  them.  The  reformers  were 
anathematized  and  cast  out  of  the 
Church  as  members  of  the  synagogue  of 
Satan.  The  early  Abolitionists  were 
caUed  "  fanaUcs"  and  "  fools"  for  thehr 
devotion  to  the  very  cause  for  which 
men  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  after 
time.  Let  our  preachers,  therefore,  not 
be  afraid  to  stand  up  for  the  right 
against  the  wrong  in  their  pulpits,  who- 
ever may  be  touched  or  however  they 
may  be  reproached.  "If  ye  be  re- 
proached for  the  name  of  Christ,  the 
king  of  rightness,  blessed  are  ye. "  So 
He  Himself  has  said  :  "  Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  perse 
cute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely,  for  My  sake." 
Wendell  Phillips  told  the  truth  in  re- 
gard to  the  sphere  of  the  pulpit  when 
be  said: 

"  The  pulpit  should  use  its  opportu- 
nities for  the  trahiing  of  the  community 


in  the  whole  encyclopsBdia  of  morals — 
social  questions,  sanitary  matters,  tem- 
perance, labor,  the  condition  of  women, 
slavery,  the  nature  of  government,  re- 
sponsibility to  law,  the  right  of  the  ma- 
jority, how  far  the  minority  may  yield 
to  the  majority,  health— the  entire  list. 
For  all  these  are  moral  questions,  living 
questions,  not  metaphysics,  not  dog- 
mas. The  pulpit  is  not  built  up  of 
mahogany  and  paint  It  is  the  life  of 
earnest  men,  the  example  of  the  com- 
mimity,  a  forum  to  unfold,  broaden, 
and  help  mankind.  With  such  as  the 
pulpit,  men  wiU  be  drawn  to  it  as  they 
are  to  the  press,  by  felt  want" 

L.  Y.  S. 

SSinplj  9k  SoggMtioii* 

The  papers  bring  us  the  news  that 
some  of  the  eminent  representatives  of 
the  people  of  New  York  State  in  the 
Assembly  are  advocating  the  adoption 
of  the  license  system  with  reference  to 
"houses  of  ill-fame."  Protests  are 
being  circulated  by  the  officials  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
for  the  signing  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  measure.  But  with  what 
reason  ?  Is  not  New  York  a  State  that 
believes  in  the  licensing  of  evils  ?  Do 
not  many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  uphold  the 
system  ?  Are  not  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  Hoxilbtic  Review  in  favor  of 
this  method  of  suppressing  the  great 
crime  of  drunkard-making?  Why, 
then,  protest  against  this  new  expression 
of  the  popular  faith  ?  Why  not  rather 
impose  the  same  conditions  and  restric- 
tions upon  those  who  engage  in  the 
business  for  which  license  is  now  sought 
that  are  imposed  upon  those  who  are 
permitted  to  sell  liquor?  Let  us  de- 
mand that  those  who  take  out  these 
licenses  shall  give  certificates  of  good 
moral  character,  signed  by  some  of  thehr 
respectable  neighbors ;  that  they  shall 
close  all  their  doors  but  the  back  ones 
on  the  Sabbath;  that  they  shall  not 
keep  open  house  after  1  a.m.  during  the 
week  days,  etc.    So  we  may  hope  in 
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time  to  see  the  eril  which  is  known  as 
the  "Bodal  yioe"  eradicated,  and  a 
pore  communitj  rejoicing  over  freedom 
from  that  which  ha^  hitherto  been  its 
bane.  This  is  only  a  suggestion,  bat 
I  hope  my  brethren  will  see  its  eminent 
appropriateness.  L.  O.  O. 


XiNBry  and  lU  OrlUoi. 

Lf  two  recent  issues  of  Thb  Homi- 
Lsno  Rbvixw  misstatements  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  a  great  society,  which 
I  cannot  allow  to  go  unchallenged— e.^. , 
**  It  would  be  in  utter  violation  of  the 
principles  of  Freemasonry  to  use  in  any 
of  its  prayers  such  an  expression  as 
this :  'For  Christ's  sake.'  " 

In  answer  to  this  I  will  simply  say 
that  I  acted  as  chaplain  in  a  Masonic 
lodge  for  several  years,  and  again  and 
again  closed  my  prayers  with  precisely 
those  words. 

To  say  that  Freemasonry  knows  noth- 
ing of  Christ  is  so  palpably  false,  unless 
it  be  a  mark  of  inexcusable  ignorance, 
that  the  wonder  is  how  a  man  can  twist 
his  conscience  to  utter  it 

Masonry  needs  no  defence,  but  every 
time  these  false  statements  are  made 
some  good,  true  soul  is  injured,  and  a 
word  of  simple  statement  of  fact  cannot 
be  amiss. 

If  Jesus  Christ  is  not  referred  to  in 
the  Masonic  burial  service,  then  most 
of  those  church-members  who  are  Ma- 
sons have  not  understood  their  own 
liturgy. 

What  does  this  language  mean  ? 
"  And  having  faithfully  discharged  the 
great  duties  we  owe  to  God,  to  our 
neighbor,  and  to  ourselves,  when  at 
last  it  shall  please  the  great  Master  of 
the  imiverse  to  summon  us  into  His 
presence,  may  the  trestleboaid  of  our 
whole  lives  pass  such  inspection,  that 
it  may  be  given  unto  us  each  to  eat  of 
the  'hidden  manna'  and  receive  the 
'  white  stone '  with  the  new  name  writ- 
ten that  will  ensure  happiness  at  His 
right  hand." 

This  language  bears  but  one  construc- 


tion. It  was  spoken  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  St.  John,  the  Revelator,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  who  exercise  faith  in  a 
crucified  Saviour. 

The  **  white  stcme"  was  the  ballot 
cast  by  Him  alone  whose  prerogative 
it  was  to  cast  it,  assuring  Justification 
and  eternal  life  by  His  own  wHL 

If  this  is  not  enough,  I  ref a  to  an- 
otha  section  of  the  burial  service,  as 
follows: 

"  In  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian theology,  we  dare  say  that  He 
...  the  same  benevolent  Saviour  who 
wept  on  earth,  will  fold  His  arms  of 
love  and  protection  about  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him." 

If  one  reply  that  this  section  is  not 
used  in  case  deceased  was  a  Jew,  we 
answer  that  the  Christian  believer  does 
not  throw  overboard  the  Old  Testa- 
ment nor  fan  to  find  Christ  Jesus  set 
forth  in  its  references  because  the  Jew 
will  not  see  Christ  there.  Both  use  the 
same  Scriptures,  though  not  with  the 
same  light  and  fulness. 

Every  antagonist  of  Masonry  should 
be  so  well  informed,  and  then  so  fair, 
as  to  know  and  admit  that  the  earlier 
degrees  of  this  science  antedate  the  v^ 
carnation,  but  have  hints  and  prophe- 
cies of  it,  which  are  fully  revealed  and 
fulfilled  in  the  Divine  Christ,  in  one  of 
the  hi^r  degrees. 

Why,  then,  should  false  statements 
be  made  so  recklessly  ?  The  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Christ  runs 
through  Masonry  from  the  veiy  begin- 
ning in  the  blue  lodge. 

In  the  name  of  simple  Justice  and  in 
the  interests  of  truth  let  us  know  where- 
of we  speak,  or  else  possess  our  souls 
in  the  grace  of  silence.         C.  W.  P. 

MiDDLBBUBQH,  N.  T. 


A  Oars  ftr  Bnukannaai. 

A  Russian  physician,  in  the  dty  of 
Samurov,  made  known  to  the  world 
about  two  years  ago  a  cure  for  drunk- 
enness—namely, nitrate  of  strychnia— 
a  remedy  well  known  to  the  medical 
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profesaion,  and  even  imagined  to  be  the 
agent  in  Dr.  Keeley's  wonderful  cures. 
The  physician  claimed  that  he  had  tried 
the  remedy  in  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  cases  with  only  three  relapses,  al- 


though the  time  was  too  short  for  a        Crbtb,  Nbb. 


complete  test.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  press  will  widely  circulate  this 
remedy.  Of  course  a  reputable  physi- 
cian should  be  consulted  before  using 
the  remedy.  £.  S.  C. 


EDITORIAL  SECTION. 

LZTDTO  ISSUES  FOB  PULPIT  TBEATICSNT. 


The  QamUing  ZML 

Thou  ihaU  not  sUai.  .  .  .  Thou  shall 
not  euvet  .  .  .  anything  that  i$  thy 
neighbor* $.— Ex,  xx,  15,  17. 

Thb  attention  which  has  been  called 
to  the  lottery— we  had  almost  written 
lootery — curse  in  Louisiana  has  caused 
thoughtful  men  to  inquire  whether  the 
time  is  not  ripe  for  beginning  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question  concerning  gam- 
bling in  all  its  forms,  Shall  it  not  be 
suppressed  ?  Steadily  and  rapidly  it 
has  grown  to  enormous  proportions, 
until  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  rival  as 
an  evil  unless  it  be  the  liquor  traffic. 
In  its  relation  to  crimes  of  dishonesty  it 
stands  second  to  none  other  as  a  cause. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  Depew  declares  that  it  is  responsi- 
ble for  ninety  per  cent  of  the  petty 
thefts,  defalcations,  and  embezzlements 
of  our  day.  It,  therefore,  seems  as 
though  it  were  high  time  for  those  who 
are  preachers  of  righteousness  to  com- 
bine in  their  opposition  to  it,  and  in 
seeking  to  secure  the  awakening  of  a 
public  sentiment,  that  shall  issue  in  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  as  shall  secure 
the  eradication  of  the  evil,  or  at  least  in 
its  treatment  as  a  crime. 

One  thing  seems  certahi,  and  that  is 
that  little  if  anything  is  to  be  hoped  for 
from  the  secular  press.  There  is  hardly 
a  Journal  in  our  land  which,  however  it 
may  declaim  against  the  gambling  evil 
in  one  of  its  colmnns,  does  not  promote 
the  very  evil  it  pretends  to  deciy  by 
giving  far  more  of  its  space  to  an  dabo- 
late  description  of  the  races  that  are 


running  in  different  parts  of  the  land, 
and  hi  some  instances,  at  least,  by  giv- 
ing '*  tips"  to  those  who  desire  to  stake 
their  money  on  races  yet  to  be  run. 
This  is  true  even  of  journals  that  pro- 
fess to  be  highly  moral,  and  that  in 
some  other  directions  are  doing  a  good 
work  in  holding  up  a  lofty  standard  of 
ethical  action.  This  simply  goes  to 
show  how  insidious  is  the  evil  of  which 
we  are  writing.  It  blinds  the  Judg- 
ment of  even  those  who  are  the  pro- 
fessed friends  of  goodness  and  purity. 

Nor  is  much  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  present  incumbents  of  political 
office.  As  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  says, 
in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Be- 
foieu)  for  February,  ''Political  leaders 
in  both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Pftrty,  in  localities  where  gam- 
bling is  especially  carried  on,  appear  to 
be  hand  in  glove  with  the  principal 
'  boss '  gamblers.  The  halls  of  legisla- 
tures are  crowded  with  men  intent  upon 
amending  liquor  laws  and  gambling 
laws,  so  as  to  legislate  away  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  give 
the  liquor  traffic  and  the  gambling  fra- 
ternity the  freest  license  to  scatter  thefar 
vicious  influences.  .  .  .  The  hands  of 
prosecuting  attorneys  are  fettered  by 
the  command  of  political  '  bosses '  or 
corrupted  by  the  '  hush-money '  of 
those  who  grow  rich  by  violating  the 
laws  of  the  land." 

The  pulpit  has  ever  been  a  mighty 
agent  in  the  creating  of  a  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  that  which  is  worthy.  It 
stands  for  righteousness  of  heart  and  of 
life.    There  have  been  thnes,  it  is  true, , 
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when  it  has  failed  to  do  its  full  duty  in 
this  regard,  but  not  often  or  long. 
From  the  days  of  the  prophets  forward 
those  who  haTe  stood  as  the  exponents 
of  the  Word  of  God  have  as  a  body 
contended  against  the  erils  that  have 
succesdyely  arisen.  We  are  strongly 
persuaded  that  much  will  depend  upon 
the  attitude  taken  by  this  class  with  ref- 
erence to  the  gambling  evil  as  to  what 
its  fate  is  to  be. 

What,  then,  shall  our  preachers  do  to 
stay  this  mighty  current  of  evil  ?  One 
thing,  certainly.  Let  them  present  as 
forcibly  as  lies  in  their  power  the  in- 
herent wrong  there  is  in  it  QambUng 
is  only  another  name  for  stealing, 
whether  it  be  gambling  on  the  side- 
walk, as  that  of  our  little  street  gamins 
in  their  games  of  pitch-penny,  or  over 
the  athletic  contests  between  our  col- 
legiate institutions,  or  in  the  pool-rooms, 
or  on  the  race-track,  or  in  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Let  it  be  declared  with  no 
uncertain  voice  that  every  attempt  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  to  take  from 
a  neighbor,  whether  money  or  article  of 
greater  or  less  value,  without  rendering 
an  equivalent,  is  on  a  par  with  putting 
one's  hand  into  the  neighbor's  pocket 
and  removing  that  which  belongs  to 
him,  without  his  knowledge  or  con- 
sent From  a  moral  standpoint  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  transactions.  As 
Charles  Kingsley  wrote  in  **  A  Letter 
to  the  Young  Men  of  Chester:"  "Bet- 
ting is  wrong ;  because  it  is  wrong  to 
take  your  neighbor's  money  without 
giving  him  anything  in  return.  Earn 
from  him  what  you  will,  and  as  much 
as  you  can.  All  labor,  even  the  lowest 
drudgery,  is  honorable  ;  but  betting  is 
not  laboring  nor  earning ;  it  is  getting 
money  without  earning  it,  and  more,  ft 
is  getting  money,  or  tiying  to  get  it, 
out  of  your  neighbor's  ignorance." 
Furthermore,  gambling  is  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  command  against  covetous- 
ness,  "  which,"  as  the  apostle  says,  **  is 
idolatry."  It  is  expressive  of  an  inor- 
dinate passion  for  that  which  one  is  un- 
willing to  seek  along  legitimate  lines. 
Mcmey-making  is  not  wrong  when  the 


methods  of  its  acquisition  are  not  wrong, 
or  when  duty  does  not  call  to  some 
higher  service  ;  but  money-getting  or 
money-craving  which  is  really,  if  not 
confessedly,  ag^nst  the  will  of  the 
owner,  is  wrong.  These  truths  should 
ring  out  from  our  pulpits  as  truths  of 
that  law  which,  as  well  as  the  Gospel 
of  grace,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pulpit  to 
proclaim ;  but  its  duty  does  not  cod 
here.  The  pulpit  stands  not  only 
for  right,  but  Uxt  rights  ;  and  therefore 
it  should  be  its  effort  to  create  such  a 
sentiment  as  shall  lead  to  a  detennined 
effort  to  secure  the  enforcem^it  of  such 
laws  as  bear  upon  the  conservation  of 
the  public  morals.  Whatever  wrongs 
the  neighbor  wrongs  the  self.  The  in- 
terest of  all  is  involved  in  the  intoest 
of  the  one ;  and  whero  any  practice 
tends  to  undermine  the  well-being  of 
even  the  humblest  citizen  in  a  State, 
there  the  well-being  of  the  entire  State 
—that  is,  of  every  member  in  it— is  pro- 
portionately undermined.  To  demand 
that  one  neighbor  shall  not  injure  an- 
other, even  with  his  consent,  is  the  duty 
of  every  good  citizen,  and  pre-eminently 
of  those  who  occupy  stations  where  the 
public  conscience  finds  expression.  Let 
our  preachers  urge  upon  their  heareis 
the  putting  forth  of  every  effort  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
laws  prohibitory  of  all  forms  of  evU,  by 
combining  at  the  polls  to  elect  men  who 
shall  stand  for  righteousness,  and  by 
bringing  every  legitimate  stress  to  bear 
upon  those  already  in  office,  so  that  they 
shall  perform  the  obligation  resthig 
upon  them  as  public  officials,  to  whom 
the  interests  of  the  ccHnmonwealth 
should  be  supreme. 

One  thing  further.  We  believe  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  organization  of 
all  the  moral  forces  of  the  country 
against  this  evil,  which  has  been  brought 
so  conspicuously  to  the  frcmt  In  cer- 
tain of  our  States,  as  in  New  Jersey, 
Citizens'  Leagues  have  been  formed  for 
the  purposes  already  hidicated.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  well  to  have  such 
leagues  organized  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.    In  the  organization  ref  ened  to 
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no  small  proportion  of  its  influence  is 
due  to  the  united  action  of  the  clergy 
of  the  State,  in  which  it  exists.  One  in 
their  convictions  as  to  the  enormity  of 
the  eyils  which  they  have  combined  to 
overthrow,  they  have  succeeded  in 
stirring  up  their  members  to  join  with, 
them  in  demanding  the  enforcement  of 
laws  already  upon  the  statute  books  and 
in  endeavoring  to  secure  still  better 
protection  of  their  rights.  Conscious 
that  they  represent  the  real  voting  force 
of  the  State,  their  legislators  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  heeding  their  protests. 
That  the  forces  of  evil  are  in  the  mi- 
nority ia  every  one  of  our  States  we  be- 
lieve to  be  aa  acknowledged  fact.  Let 
there  be  but  combination  among  the 
forces  that  oppose  them,  and  the  issue 
is  certain.  We  call  upon  o\ir  readers  to 
assist  in  this  work  of  combination. 
Organize.     Orgcmiu.    Oboanizb. 


'^Consistency,  Thon  Art  a  Jewel" 

Out  of  thine  own  mouth  mil  I  judge  thee, 
—Luke  xix.  22. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  enabled 
to  turn  his  own  guns  upon  the  enemy. 
When  he  finds  himself  compelled  to 
forsake  his  position  and  leave  his  bat- 
teries in  the  hands  of  those  against 
whom  they  have  long  been  trained,  it 
is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  they  make 
use  of  his  ammunition  to  accelerate  his 
retreat.  So  we  confess  ourselves  feel- 
ing over  the  present  attitude  of  two  of 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
system  of  license,  as  the  best  means  of 
limiting  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  the  one  a  well-known  Journal 
in  the  North,  the  other  an  equally  well- 
known  representative  of  the  Southern 
press.  The  former,  treating  of  the 
*'  fatal  cigarette,"  says  :  **  Certain  re- 
formers are  urging  an  increase  in  tax 
on  these  troublesome  articles.  The  tax 
is  now  50  cents  a  thousand  ;  but  even  if 
the  tax  were,  as  has  been  suggested, 
raised  to  $8  a  thousand,  would  there  be 
any  material  diminution  of  the  evil? 
If  ten  cigarettes  cost  15  cents  a  certain 


number  of  small  boys  might  be  com- 
pelled to  smoke  less  frequently,  but  not 
all  small  boys  would  be  restrained,  and 
even  at  15  cents  a  batch  the  cigarettes 
would  still  be  a  comparatively  cheap 
means  of  dangerous  en]  oy  ment.  *  *  Here 
we  have  set  forth,  a^  eloquently  as  any 
"fanatic"  of  prohibition  could  wish, 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  high  license  to 
accomplish  that  for  which  it  might  be 
imposed.  The  second  journal  to  which 
we  have  referred,  descanting  on  the 
iniquity  of  the  lottery  in  the  State  in 
which  it  is  published,  argues  against 
the  sinfulness  of  deriving  a  profit  from  a 
system  that  is  accompanied  by  such  a 
train  of  evils,  as  would  ensue  should 
the  desired  license  be  granted.  No 
comment  is  need^.  Liconsistency  is 
its  own  answer. 

World's  Fair  Petitions  Nagleeted. 

By  Rbv.  Wilbdb  P.  Crafts. 

The  Interior  recently  reported  that 
2168  petitions  against  Sunday  opening 
of  the  World's  Fair  had  been  received 
in  Chicago.  This  is  the  worst  thing 
ever  said  against  the  pastors  of  this 
country.  Not  all  these  petitions  are 
from  churches  ;  not  even  2000  of  them  ; 
which  means  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  70,000  ministers  have  for  a  year  and 
a  half  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  calls  for 
petitions  sent  to  them  again  and  again 
through  the  press  and  also  by  nudl  at 
great  cost.  At  least  150,000  petition 
blanks  have  been  sent  out,  many  pas- 
tors having  received  at  least  five  re- 
minders by  mail,  besides  others  in  their 
papers.  Every  pastor  should  have  seen 
to  it  that  the  petition  was  endorsed  by 
his  church,  by  his  Young  People's  So- 
ciety, and  by  any  college  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  or  other  friendly  organiza- 
tion in  his  community.  All  these  to- 
gether should  have  sent  100,000  peti- 
tions to  Washington  and  Chicago  in 
duplicate,  instead  of  a  paltry  2000. 
The  roar  of  our  Waterloo  in  our  ears 
and  the  couriers  appealing  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  this  our  response  I  When 
the  roll  is  made  up  what  a  shame  to  the 
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minlsten  of  Meroz  who  have  neglected 
to  rallj  to  this  bftUle  1  The  Reform 
Bareaa,  55  Ninth  Street,  Room  5,  Pitts- 
bur^  Pa.,  will  sapply  petition  blanks 


for  both  Washington  and  Chicago,  to 
prerent  both  Sunday  opening  and  liquor 
selling  at  the  Fair,  to  all  who  apply 
with  stamps. 


IDITOBUL   VOTIS. 


Pinmnlnaawial  Thity. 

Wb  began  with  the  March  number  a 
series  of  articles  by  representative  writ- 
ers on  the  above  theme.  The  contribu- 
tion of  Bishop  Coxe  has  doubtless  been 
read  with  much  interest  by  all  to  whom 
there  has  come  a  desire  that  the  prayer 
of  our  Divine  Master  may  be  realized. 
The  bearing  of  such  a  realization  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  Church  in  its  work 
of  evangelizing  the  world  is  too  well 
known  to  call  for  any  extended  com- 
ment here.  That  sectarian  differences 
have  been  one  of  the  most  serious  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  that  work  has 
long  been  felt,  especially  in  the  foreign 
fields,  where  a  divided  Church  is  con- 
fronting a  united  foe.  That  there 
should  be  rivalry  instead  of  combined 
action  is  a  reproach  that  must  sorely 
try  the  heart  of  Him  who  is  longing  for 
the  time  when  He  shall  see  that  for 
which  He  gave  His  life  realized.  May 
the  discussion  of  the  question  in  our 
pages  serve  to  hasten  the  time  when  the 
reproach  shall  be  wiped  out !  The  fer- 
vent prayer  of  Jeremy  Taylor  may  well 
become  that  of  every  Christian  heart : 
"  O  Holy  Jesus,  King  of  the  saints  and 
Prince  of  the  Catholic  Church,  pre- 
serve Thy  spouse,  whom  Thou  hast  pur- 
chased with  Thy  right  hand,  and  re- 
deemed and  cleansed  with  Thy  blood  ! 
Oh,  preserve  her  safe  from  schism,  her- 
esy, and  sacrilege  !  Unite  all  her  mem- 
bers with  the  bands  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  and  an  external  communion 
when  it  shall  seem  good  in  Thine  eyes. 
Let  the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  sac- 
ramental thanksgiving  never  cease,  but 
be  forever  presented  to  Thee,  and  for- 
ever united  to  the  intercession  of  her 
dearest  Lord,  and  forever  prevail  for 


the  obtaining  for  each  of  its  members 
grace  and  blessing,  pardon  and  salva- 
tion," 


Ab  lotirtiilBS  SzpttinoBt* 
Afbopos  of  the  subject  of  denomi- 
national federation,  which  is  taking  up 
much  of  the  thought  of  the  Church  of 
to-day,  we  look  upon  the  experiment 
now  being  tried  by  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Denver,  Col., 
with  considerable  interest  Beginning 
with  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  ar- 
nngements  were  made  for  a  series  of 
sermons  in  which  representative  minis- 
ters of  the  various  leading  denomina- 
tions answer  the  question  as  to  why 
they  are  what  they  are :  Why  I  am  a 
Disciple  ;  a  Presbyterian  ;  a  Congrega- 
tionalist ;  a  Methodist ;  a  Lutheran  ;  an 
Episcopalian  ;  a  Baptist ;  a  Christian ; 
and  finally.  Why  I  am  for  Christian 
union.  Would  that  there  might  be  so 
clear  an  exposition  of  the  comparatively 
trivial  differences  between  these  bodies 
of  Christian  brethren  that  all  who  hear 
the  series  might  come  to  think.  After 
all,  we  are  only  denominationalists  in  a 
very  insignificant  sense  ;  the  important 
thing  is  that  we  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus  I 
Thus  would  one  of  the  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole  be  removed,  at  least  in  Den- 
ver, perhaps  throughout  our  land  and 
the  world. 

''With  One  Sye  on  the  FUt^Brm." 

In  Dr.  Carlos  Martyn's  ''Wendell 
Phillips,  the  Agitator"— one  of  the 
most  inspiring  books  of  the  age — the 
writer  tells  us  that  Mr.  Phillips  '*  was 
aliDays  preparing.     He  read,  studied. 
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thought,  with  one  eye  on  the  platform. 
Whatever  could '  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  tale '  he  carefully  appropriated  and 
thrust  into  some  mental  pigeon-hole, 
where  he  could  lay  hands  on  it  and 
bring  it  out  on  occasion.  In  speaking 
of  his  habit  of  preparation,  he  said : 
'  The  chief  thing  I  aim  at  is  to  master 
my  subject.  Then  I  earnestly  try  to 
get  the  audience  to  think  as  I  do.' " 
Appreciation,  appropriation,  applica- 
tion, are  the  trine  elements  of  ministe- 
rial as  of  oratorical  success.  It  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  preacher  should 
never  be  out  of  his  study  except  when 
he  is  in  the  pulpit.  Every  place  should 
be  to  him  a  study.  The  street,  the 
home  of  his  parishioner,  the  social  re- 
sort, the  museum,  the  library,  the  place 
of  amusement,  all  should  be  regarded 
by  him  as  offering  opportunities  for  the 
better  qualifying  of  himself  for  that 
which  is  his  distinctive  work— the 
preaching  of  the  Gk)spel  of  the  grace  of 
Gk)d.  If  he  so  regards  them  he  will 
never  run  dry.  His  presentation  of 
truth  will  ever  be  fresh  and  refreshing. 


Polpit  Langoage. 
Wb  commend  to  our  readers  the  terse 
utterances  of  President  Patton  with  ref- 
erence to  the  language  in  which  our 
preachers  should  deliver  the  messages 
entrusted  to  them.  "  It  should  be," 
says  he,  "  the  English  of  to-day.  We 
want  that  kind  of  English  that  is  now 
so  pat  and  full  of  pith,  that  is  heard 
everywhere  on  the  street,  and  which 
the  newspapers  have  learned  so  well 
how  to  use  effectively."  The  essence 
of  effectiveness  is  simplicity.  Nowhere 
more  than  in  the  pulpit  ^ould  words 
that  have  to  be  defined  be  avoided. 
Professor  John  P.  Gulliver,  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  said  in  a  recent 
sermon,  that  he  one  time  asked  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  whom  he  knew  well,  how 
it  was  that  he  had  acquired  such  a  re- 
markable happiness  in  his  way  of  put- 
ting things.  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, "  if  I've  got  any  power  that  way, 
111  tell  you  how  I  suppose  I  came  to 


get  it.  You  see  when  I  was  a  boy, 
over  in  Indiana,  all  the  local  politicians 
used  to  come  to  our  cabin  to  discuss 
politics  with  my  father.  And  I  used 
to  sit  by  and  listen  to  them,  but  father 
wouldn't  let  me  ask  many  questions, 
and  there  were  a  good  many  things  I 
didn't  understand.  Well,  I'd  go  up  to 
my  room  in  the  attic  and  sit  down,  or 
pace  back  and  forth,  till  I  made  out 
just  what  they  meant.  And  then  I'd 
lie  awake  for  hours  oftentimes,  just 
a-putting  their  ideas  into  words  that  the 
boys  round  our  way  could  understand.'^ 
There  is  beauty  as  well  as  strength  in 
simplicity.  Plainness  and  ugliness  are 
by  no  means  synonymous,  though  by 
an  abuse  of  language  they  have  come 
to  be  so  regarded.  The  grandest  pas- 
sages in  the  writings  of  the  greatest  of 
the  apostles  are  those  in  which  he  uses 
"great  plainness  of  speech."  It  is  he 
who  becomes  as  a  little  child  in  expres- 
sion as  well  as  in  character  who  does 
best  service  in  the  pulpit,  ''leading" 
his  hearers  into  the  truth  which  it  is 
their  supreme  interest  to  know. 


One  Catue  of  Hteistailil  Faihire. 
In  explaining  the  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  first  trans- Atlantic  cable,  Pe- 
ter Cooper  said :  "In  passing  it  into 
the  vat  manufactured  for  it,  where  it 
was  intended  to  lie  under  water,  the 
workmen  neglected  to  keep  it  im- 
mersed, and  on  one  occasion  when  the 
sun  shone  very  hot  down  into  the  vat, 
its  rays  melted  the  gutta-percha,  so  that 
the  copper  wire  inside  sunk  down 
against  the  outer  covering. ' '  The  min- 
ister who  is  not  careful  to  keep  himself 
immersed  in  the  Sph^t  of  the  Master, 
but  allows  himself  to  come  into  too 
familiar  contact  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  is  but  a  poor  conductor  of  the 
truth  which  he  is  intended  to  convey, 
and  should  not  wonder  if  his  ministry 
prove  a  failure.  Of  none  is  it  more  true 
that  he  must  live  in  the  Spirit  and  walk 
in  the  Spirit,  if  he  would  know  the  joy 
of  success  in  the  winning  of  souls  to 
Christ. 
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BLra  XOmAT. 


Qlffjjo^l  Anio&otif* 

It  wai  to  an  ■nmnbly  of  one  of  ottT  prominent 
danoaUnfttkxM.  The  qmstkm  ondcr  dtocowtoo 
WM  llM  defl€i«nd«t  to  the  benerolent  fandfl. 
The  ekkn  cUtoied  Uut  if  the  mtoistets  would 
only  nil  preeent  the  objects  faithfully  the  people 
woold  respond.  One  minister  to  reply  said  that 
a  ministnr  ooald  do  rery  little  when  he  had  to 
cairy  a  f aolt-ilnding  elder  aroond  on  his  back  all 
the  year.  This  proToked  the  following  anecdote 
from  an  elderly  clergyman  from  the  Booth.  He 
said: 

Mr.  Moderator,  this  dlscnaaion  remtods  me  of 
a  story  I  once  beard.  A  man  was  drlTing  a  lot 
of  cows  a  long  distance  on  a  rery  warm  day. 
Finally  one  of  the  cows  gave  oat,  and  lay  down. 
After  letting  her  rest  for  a  time,  the  man  tried  to 
get  her  np,  bat  she  had  become  sullen.  He 
finally  resorted  to  twisting  her  tail,  which  also 
failed.  He  was  about  to  go  on  with  his  other 
cattle  when  a  patent  medicine  man  came  along. 
He  toquired  toto  the  trouble,  and  when  tcdd,  he 
asked  if  he  might  try  his  hand.  Having  permis- 
sion he  took  a  small  bottle  of  medicine  and 
poured  part  of  its  contents  on  the  cow  and  robbed 
it  to  a  little.  Very  soon  the  cow  Jumped  up, 
and  with  tail  to  the  air  went  bounding  down-hill, 
up-hill,  and  bellowing,  as  far  as  she  could  be 
seen  or  heard.  The  man  who  owned  the  cow 
turned  dryly  to  the  medicine  man  and  asked, 
<*What'U  you  take  for  the  rest  that's  to  that  bot- 
tle r*  **  Why,"  says  the  medictoe  man.  **  Be- 
kase,  I  wantyou  to  rub  the  rest  of  it  on  me,  I've 
got  to  ketch  that  cow."  The  assembly  became 
wild,  and  the  anecdote  did  not  need  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

A  CLKBOTMAN  In  Mtoncapolis  was  lately  called 
upon  to  officiate  at  a  very  fashionable  wedding. 
After  the  service  was  performed,  the  liappy 
groom  called  him  to  one  side  and  asked  **  wliat 
his  charges  were.'^  The  mtoister  replied,  that  he 
was  not  to  the  habit  of  making  a  charge.  **  Well,*^ 
rq>lled  the  groom,  ^*  I  will  call  and  see  you  later." 
The  happy  groom  called  the  next  week  and 
present^  the  reverend  gentleman  with  a  dozen 
sticks  of  chewing-gum.  T.  S.  E. 

A  RAiLBOAD  meettog  was  being  held  to  the 
school-house  of  a  German  settlement  to  Indiana, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  right  of  way  for 
a  new  road.  Several  lawyers  spoke  and  then 
totroduced  a  young  clergyman  whom  they  had 
taken  with  them.  By  mixing  a  little  German  to 
his  q)eech  and  telling  a  few  humorous  stories 
he  created  considerable  enthusiasm.  After  tell- 
ing the  advantages  that  the  road  would  bring,  he 
said,  **Now  when  the  vote  Is  taken  those  who  are 
to  fevor  must  do  with  those  who  are  opposed  to 
It  as  we  used  to  do  with  the  new  students  who 
came  to  college,  and  whom  we  were  anxious  to 
get  toto  our  sodety.   Thenightbefore  the  meet- 


ing we  woold  take  them  home  with  us,  tmt 
them,  tell  them  stories,  sleep  with  them,  and  the 
next  day  titejr  Joined  the  society  feeling  first- 
rate."  Then  the  vote  for  the  road  wss  taken. 
Apparently  ererybody  rose,  but  when  the  oppo- 
sition was  called  for,  one  man  stood  up.  No 
sooner  had  be  risen  than  a  Dutchman  Jumped  to 
his  feet  and   exclaimed,  "Mister  President,  I 

moves  dat  Rev. takes  dat  man  home  mit 

him  and  schleeps  mit  him."  W.  L.  T. 


In  the  town  of  B ,  on  the  Clyde,  there  re- 
sided one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Glasgow. 
When  I  knew  him  he  was  an  old  man  of  ofir 
eighty,  and  was  tlone  for  the  most  part,  except 
for  the  housekeeper  and  another  servant.  The 
collector  for  the  Bible  Society,  an  excellent 
monber  of  my  congregation,  was  to  the  habttof 
calling  at  his  door,  ss  at  all  others,  quarterly,  for 
conUibntioDS.  For  years  ahe  persevered  in 
doing  so  without  receiving  snythlng.  At  last  ss 
she  was  retreating  down  the  avenue  as  usual, 
the  housekeeper  called  loudly  apon  her  to  come 
back.  "The  master  Is  gotog  to  give  you  some- 
thing, I  think  ;  he  is  to  a  real  good  humor,  and 
he  says  It  is  too  bad  to  let  you  always  go  away.'* 
With  high  hopes  she  was  shown  toto  the  parlor. 
The  old  man  smilingly  welcomed  her,  and  ss  he 
fumbled  for  his  puree  he  said  :  "  You  see,  Mrs. 
8.,  I  am  an  old  man  and  will  soon  be  away.  I 
don*t  like  the  Idea  of  your  coming  year  after 
year  to  my  door  and  getting  nothing  for  so  good 
an  object  as  the  Bible  Society.  I  must  give  yoa 
something."  Hope  rose  to  her  heart  She 
pictured  to  herself  a  fabulous  sum  to  be  handed 
to  at  the  treasurer's  door  to-morrow.  The  aged 
fingers  tremblingly  opened  the  purse  and  present- 
ed her  with  -a  shilling!  (twenty-five  cents.)  A  few 
months  later  he  died,  leavtog  behtod  him  per- 
sonal property  of  the  value  of  £400,000.  An  In- 
cident of  his  death-bed  was  to  keeping  with  the 
above.  His  danghter  had  come  at  the  first  signi 
of  dissolution.  Much  against  his  will  she  sent 
for  a  physician  from  Glasgow.  He  mumbled 
that  the  doctor  would  "  no  doubt  drive  down 
from  the  city,  instead  of  taking  the  tram,  Juet 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  a  big  fee." 

Evidently  fearing  this,  which  actually  took 
place,  he  had  his  hoasekeeper  bring  the 
keys  of  the  grato-chest  to  the  stable,  and  pot 
them  under  his  pillow.  The  physician  arrived, 
made  his  visit,  and  withdrew  to  have  Innch.  The 
coachman  asked^  for  some  oats.  The  house- 
keeper mentioned  to  his  daughter  about  the 
keys.  She  quietly  slipped  into  the  sick-room 
and  was  abstracttog  the  keys,  when  the  dying 
man  roused  himself  and  angrily  asked  what  she 
wanted  with  the  keys.  On  learning  that  itwu 
as  he  had  feared,  he  said:  "Put  them  bade  I 
put  them  back !  the  doctor  ahoold  bring  hie 
own  com.  Tm  not  going  to  pay  his  big  fee  snd 
feed  his  horses  besides  1" 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 

I.— APOLOGETICS  IN  THE  PULPIT. 
6t  Professor  Albxandbr  B.  Bruoe,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Ths  question,  Ought  apologetics  to  have  any  place  in  the  pulpit  ?  is  one 
I  should  without  hesitation  answer  in  the  affirmative,  but  not  without  pre' 
liminary  explanations.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  stipulate  that  the  apolo- 
getic must  be  of  the  right  sort ;  not  the  wooden,  dry,  hard,  unconvincing 
kind  of  argumentation  with  which  some  apologetic  treatises  make  us 
familiar,  but  helpful,  suggestive  thoughts  fitted  to  show  to  earnest  minds 
the  reasonableness  of  faith — such  thoughts  as  one  can  find  in  abundance 
in  Bishop  Butler's  **  Analogy,"  for  example.  Then,  in  the  second  place, 
pulpit  apologetic  should  be  of  an  occasional,  not  of  a  systematic  character. 
It  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  to  turn  the  pulpit  into  a  professor's  chair, 
and  deliver  lectures  on  apologetics  to  a  congregation  as  if  it  were  a  class 
of  theological  students.  A  special  course  of  apologetic  lectures  on  Sunday 
evenings,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  special  audiences,  may  be  admissi- 
ble ;  but  in  ordinary  preaching  the  apologetic  element  will  appear  to  best 
advantage  in  the  form  of  an  occasional  head  of  discourse,  or  short  para- 
graph, or  pithy,  sententious  saying. 

An  apologetic  element  wisely  used  will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  the 
great  ends  of  the  ministry,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  detri- 
ment to  these.     Let  me   state  briefly  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  : 

1.  The  preacher  must  play  the  part  of  an  apologist  at  times  if  he 
would  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  faithful  follower  of 
inspired  models.  There  are  apologetic  elements  in  the  Bible,  though 
it  be  a  Book  having  throughout  a  practical  religious  aim — viz.,  to 
make  the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.  In  various  parts  of  the  Bible  we  find  difficult  religious  prob- 
lems stated  and  vigorously  grappled  with.  For  example,  the  funda- 
mentally  important  question  is  put,  Is  God  really  good  ;  does  lie  care  for 
the  right ;  is  He  on  the  side  of  the  pure  in  heart  ?  For  psalmists  and 
prophets  it  was  a  hard  question,  for  they  saw  so  much  that  seemed  to  give 
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the  lie  to  God*8  goodness,  and  they  were  at  a  loss  on  what  theory  to  ex- 
plain the  facts.  Old  Testament  saints  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  fonnd 
the  solation  of  the  problem  ;  bat  the  interest  and  pathos  of  their  receded 
utterances  on  the  subject  lie  in  the  manly,  sincere  way  in  which  they  grap- 
pled with  the  difficulty — not  blinking  facts,  or  taking  up  witli  piooB  look- 
ing but  artificial  explanations.  Think  of  the  Book  of  Job,  f(Mr  example. 
The  value  of  that  book  lies  not  in  the  light  it  throws  on  God^s  ways,  but 
in  the  desperately  earnest  search  for  light.  It  is  an  example  of  religiooa 
thoroughness  worthy  of  all  admiration.  How  many  preachers  try  to  ex- 
plain the  drift  of  that  old  book  to  their  hearers,  or  have  ever  tried  even  to 
master  it  for  themselves  !  Is  it  supposed  that  nobody  needs  help  on  the 
problem  of  the  book  now  f  Are  there  no  people  to-day  asking,  Is  God 
really  good  f  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  order  in  the  world,  a 
righteous,  Divine  government  in  human  affairs?  What  if,  while  we 
are  discoursing  on  oar  developed  theology  of  justification  by  faith  and 
atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  not  a  few  of  our  hearers  have  no  ears  to 
hear  because  their  minds  are  preoccupied  with  the  elementary,  fundamental 
problems  of  theism  ?  Ilave  we  nothing  to  say  to  them  ?  Must  they  pass 
from  church  to  church  and  hear  in  succession  all  the  prominent  preachers 
of  a  city,  and  yet  never  get  a  single  word  that  is  helpful  to  them  f  I  pity 
them  if  the  case  be  so  ;  I  pity  more  the  church  which  is  so  poor  in 
prophets  who  can  speak  a  helpful  word  to  weary  men  walking  in  darkness 
oven  in  regard  to  the  being  and  character  of  God.  I  thank  God  that 
when,  in  bygone  youthful  days,  I  was  in  this  plight,  there  were  not  want- 
ing wise  men  to  whom  one  could  go  with  good  hope  of  getting  some  light. 
How  young  men,  tormented  with  doubt,  flocked  to  their  church,  and  with 
what  joy  they  went  away  I 

Bible  apologetic  is  not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  valu- 
able, profoundly  significant  apologetic  thoughts  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  whole  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  an  apologetic  effort  to  make  Hebrew 
Christians,  fondly  attached  to  Levitical  institutions,  see  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  final  eternal  religion,  because  the  religion  that  effectually 
deals  with  sin  and  effectively  brings  men  into  true,  perfect  fellowship  with 
God.  Then  who  does  not  remember  Paul's  way  of  showing  how  the  law 
might  be  useful  for  a  time,  and  yet  be  doomed  to  eventual  abrogation,  by 
comparing  it  to  the  tutors  and  governors  under  which  the  heir  of  an  estate 
is  placed  till  he  reach  his  majority  ?  What  is  that  but  an  apologetic 
thought  ?  And  there  are  many  such  thoughts  in  Paul's  epistles  by  which 
he  sought  to  defend  his  conception  of  the  Grospel  at  what  might  appear 
assailable  points. 

Even  our  Lord  had  to  turn  apologist  now  and  then.  One  of  the  assailed 
points  in  His  teaching  and  public  action  was  the  new,  wondrous  view  He 
asserted,  both  by  word  and  deed,  of  the  priceless  value  of  human  sods 
even  at  the  worst.  He  had  to  defend  Himself  for  loving  and  consortang 
with  **  publicans  and  sinners.''^  The  words  He  spoke  in  self-defence  are 
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among  the  most  beautifal  in  the  Gk>spel.  ''  The  whole  need  not  a  physi- 
cian." '*  Mach  forgiven,  much  love."  "  There  is  joy  in  finding  things 
lost."  These  constitute  Christ's  apologetic.  They  are  His  defence  again9t 
the  earliest  attack  on  Christianity  as  a  religion,  whose  essence  and  inmost 
spirit  is  redeeming  love.  Verily  an  e£Eective  defence  !  Would  that  we 
could  all  play  the  apologist  to  as  good  purpose  ! 

2.  The  preacher  must  perform  this  part  now  and  then  if  he  wmld  dojusm 
tice  to  all  his  hearers.  In  most  congregations  there  are  young  men,  ear- 
nesty  thoughtful,  noble-spirited,  who  are  in  a  transition  stage  between  the 
faith  of  childhood,  which  rests  on  authority,  and  the  faith  of  manhood, 
which  knows  how  to  justify  itself  at  the  bar  of  reason.  Their  number  may 
be  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  congregation,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  neglected.  A  good  shepherd  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
go  after  even  one  straying  sheep,  leaving  the  ninety  and  nine  to  feed  safely 
in  the  pastures.  A  minister  is  indeed  tempted  to  neglect  the  few  who  err 
in  the  paths  of  religious  doubt  from  fear  that  the  believing  flock  will  grum- 
ble. ''  I  suspect,"  writes  an  honest  German  pastor,  ''  that  in  prochiiming 
Christian  truth  we  all  allow  ourselves  to  be  too  much  influenced  by  the 
claims  of  those  who  without  trouble  appropriate  to  themselves  the  riches 
of  spiritual  knowledge  out  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  '*  Those  who  act  other- 
wise need  not  expect  thanks.  The  ninety-nine  will  complain  when  the 
pastor  goes  after  the  one,  even  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  Experto 
crede.  ''  Why,"  once  asked  me  a  respectable  old  gentleman,  comfortably 
wealthy  and  orthodox — *  *  why  do  you  speak  so  much  about  doubts  f  I  have 
no  doubts."  ^'  Be  thankful,"  I  replied  ;  ''  all  are  not  so  fortunate.  Do 
you  see  those  young  men  in  the  back  seats  f  Tou  donH  know  them  f 
They  are  strangers,  who  come  here  from  other  parishes  because  I  have 
something  to  say  to  them  that  will  help  them  in  their  doubts." 

Sometimes  the  impatience  with  doubt  is  in  the  minister  himself.  Why 
should  doubters  receive  special  attention  f  Is  not  ordinary  Gospel  preach- 
ing good  enough  for  them  ?  If  not,  let  them  go  to  a  revival  meeting  and 
get  converted,  or  let  them  study  their  Bible  and  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
No  wise  man  will  take  up  this  cavalier,  contemptuous  attitude.  Even 
though  aware  that  doubt,  unsettling  of  faith,  brings  temptations  to  conceit 
and  opinionativeness,  he  will  not  taunt  the  doubter  with  these  and  kindred 
vices  of  the  spirit,  but  will  remember  that  it  is  in  all  probability  a  case  of 
a  human  soul  being  led  of  the  Divine  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tried 
and  purified,  and  compelled  to  dive  into  the  deep,  dark  sea  of  doubt  in 
quest  of  a  faith  which,  when  found,  shall  be  indeed  a  pearl  of  great  price. 
He  will  recognize  once  for  all  that  there  are  people  who  cannot  be  made 
believers  offhand  by  appeals  to  the  emotions,  but  who  must  be  reasoned 
with  carefully,  candidly,  discriminatingly,  as  Christ  and  the  apostles  rea- 
soned with  the  Jews,  in  meekness  instructing  even  those  that  opposed 
themselves,  not  to  speak  of  honest  inquirers.  And  surely  it  is  worth  while 
taldng  pains.     When  you  carry  a  thinking  man's  reason,  as  well  as  his 
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conscienro  or  his  foeliiigi,  you  enlist  in  the  sendee  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
one  who  will  bring  to  it  not  merely  orthodox  opinions  or  warm  emotions, 
bat  all  that  it  within  him,  the  whole  man,  mind  not  less  than  heart  and 
conscience,  and  who  will  therefore  act  with  an  energy  and  power  impossi- 
ble to  one  who  is  divided  against  himself — a  believer  with  his  heart,  an 
infidel  with  his  head. 

3.  The  preacher  must  act  occasionally  as  an  apolc^st  to  do  juttiee  to 
himself,  and  make  full ,  faithful  use  of  the  gift  of  €hd  that  is  in  him.  That 
is  on  the  assumption  that  he  has  the  gift.  It  must  be  confessed  that  all 
have  not  the  gift.  It  belongs  mainly  to  those  who  have  themselves  had 
experience  of  doubt  It  is  thus  God  trains  men  who  are  to  speak  words  of 
comfort  and  wise  guidance  to  whose  who  walk  in  darkness.  Men  who 
come  to  faith  easily  themselves  cannot  understand  why  others  should  not 
do  so  also.  They  have  neither  the  temper  nor  the  talent  to  be  guides  to 
the  blind,  and  they  had  better  not  attempt  it.  Let  them  keep  to  the  well- 
worn  commonplaces  of  truth,  and  leave  those  who  cannot  get  good  from 
their  preaching  to  go  to  the  one  man  in  the  village  or  town  who  has  been 
spiritually  trained  to  deal  with  their  case.  Woe  to  Aim  if  he  use  not  his 
talent  for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren  !  Is  all  his  experience  during  those 
years  when  he  walked  in  darkness  and  had  no  light  of  faith  to  go  for  noth- 
ing f  What  was  God^s  end  in  bringing  on  him  that  rigorous  winter  of  the 
soul  except  to  prepare  for  a  summer  of  abundant  fruitfulness  ?  If  he  be  a 
true  man,  how  can  he  help  giving  to  others  the  benefit  of  his  past  experi- 
ence, letting  them  see  how  well  he  understands  their  case,  even  though  it 
should  go  down  to  the  abyss  of  atheism,  and  telling  them  what  trains  of 
thought  and  what  Scripture  texts  had  brought  light  to  his  mind  and  com- 
fort to  his  heart,  and  bidding  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  because  there  never 
was  a  night  that  was  not  followed  by  a  dawn  ;  saying  in  ringing,  manly 
tones,  **  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord  !" 

As  a  rule,  the  man  who  has  had  the  experience  that  fits  for  e£Eective 
apology  will  utilize  it  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  idle  to  ask,  Ought  he  ?  He  will 
do  it  without  asking  your  leave.  Men  may  bkme  and  criticise  as  they 
please  ;  he  will  defend  the  faith  and  reconcile  it  with  reason,  philosophy, 
science,  criticism,  because  necessity  is  laid  upon  him.  His  range  of  sub- 
jects will  be  wide,  his  liberty  of  prophesying  ample.  He  is  too  intense  to 
be  conventional.  He  must  speak  what  is  in  his  heart.  This  has  been  the 
way  of  all  prophetic  preachers.  They  have  not  taken  law  from  custom, 
but  have  spoken  as  God  taught  them  through  the  discipline  of  their 
spiritual  history.  That  discipline  varies  for  different  men.  Bunyan^s 
experience  was  not  the  same  as  Baxter's.  Bunyan's  doubt  was  mainly 
about  his  own  salvation  ;  Baxter's  had  reference  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. Both  preached  out  of  their  experience  :  the  one  by  the  **  Pil- 
grim's Progress"  and*' Grace  Abounding";  the  other  by  many  a  hard- 
beaded  paragraph  in  his  sermons  on  theological  problems  which  taxed  to 
the  full  the  attention  and  intelligence  of  his  hearers. 
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There  never  was  a  time  when  men  capable  of  dealing  wisely  and  sympa- 
thetically with  religious  perplexities  were  more  needed  than  now.  Whether 
the  sapply  is  equal  to  the  demand  is  open  to  doubt.  The  pulpit  of  the 
present  day  is  not  characterized  by  comprehensive  views  of  the  preacher*  s 
responsibility.  The  ministry  to  a  great  extent  has  accepted  conventional 
restrictions  of  its  sphere  which  greatly  narrow  its  influence.  Public  opin- 
ion in  the  religious  world  says  to  the  preacher,  '^  Tou  must  not  preach 
politics,  you  must  not  preach  apologetics,  you  must  not  even  preach  theol- 
ogy ;  you  must  preach  the  simple  GU>spel,"  and  the  average  minister 
tamely  submits  to  the  humiliating  dictators.  He  is  content  to  preach  to 
ladies,  to  old  men  who  have  ceased  to  think,  to  children.  Orthodox  elders 
and  devout  women  bring  many  a  poor  minister  into  bondage.  He  comes 
into  frequent  contact  with  them,  he  wants  to  get  on  comfortably  with 
them,  and  he  is  in  great  danger  of  making  his  preaching  a  mere  echo  of 
their  opinions. 

Looking  back  over  these  pages,  I  perceive  that  I  have  assumed  rather 
than  formally  stated  a  certain  view  as  to  the  aim  of  apologetics.  My  idea 
is  that  an  apologbt  is  not  chiefly  concerned  to  argue  with  dogmatic  infidels. 
His  business  is  not  with  dogmatism  of  any  sort,  whether  the  dogmatism  of 
belief  or  the  dogmatism  of  unbelief.  Dogmatists  of  all  kinds  he  should 
severely  let  alone,  and  concern  himself  with  open-minded,  honest-hearted 
men,  who,  while  morally  in  sympathy  with  faith,  are  assailed  by  doubts 
engendered  by  science,  or  philosophy,  or  the  mysteries  of  human  life,  indi- 
vidual and  social.  Such  men  are  worth  taking  trouble  with.  They  are 
usually  men  of  exceptionally  fine  moral  fibre.  There  are  no  nobler  men 
than  die  honest  doubters,  the  sincere  seekers  after  God.  The  dogmatist 
is  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  doubt  as  aUied  to  moral  laxity.  But  here  ex- 
tremes meet.  There  are  those  who  doubt  because  their  life  is  low,  and 
there  are  those  who  doubt  because  they  are  exceptionally  truthful,  sincere, 
and  earnest.  The  doubt  of  the  latter  class  is  simply  the  trembling  of  a 
hand  that  is  eager  to  grasp  firmly  €U>d  and  truth.  Fatal  mistake  to  con- 
found the  two  classes  of  doubters,  and  deal  out  to  them  the  same  sort  of 
treatment !  Nothing  is  more  important  for  a  clergyman  than  the  faculty  of 
diagnosis,  whereby  he  discerns  the  spiritual  conditions  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  has  to  do.  Fancy  a  minister  consulted  by  a  John  Bunyan  at  the 
time  when  he  imagined  that  he  had  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  making  the  mistake  of  endorsing  the  poor  man's  despairing 
opinion  of  himself.  This  mistake  actually  was  made  in  Bunyan's  case  ; 
not  by  a  minister,  indeed,  but  by  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  an  '*  emi- 
nent Christian."  Doubts  of  all  sorts  are  quite  compatible  with  moral 
health  and  genuine  spiritual  life.  A  Christian  in  the  green  ear  of  the 
Divine  life  may  lay  his  account  with  some  experience  of  doubt  either  about 
the  faith  or  about  his  own  salvation,  especially  if  he  be  one  whom  GU>d  is 
preparing  for  high  spiritual  attainments.  The  miseries  of  this  stage,  inter- 
mediate between  the  blossom  and  the  ripe  fruit,  may  be  much  mitigated  by 
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wise  counsel  and  friendly,  intelli|]^nt  sympathy,  as  they  may  be  much 
aggravated  by  stupidity  and  harshness.  God  send  to  the  charches  minis- 
ters who  can  perform  all  the  functions  needed  for  the  benefit  of  human 
souls  in  all  the  manifold  phases  of  their  religious  history. 

Compatibly  with  what  I  have  written,  I  can  cordially  concur  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  the  late  Professor  Green,  of  Oxford  :  **  The  great  concern 
of  the  best  Christian  teachers  has  been,  and  when  they  are  wise  enough  to 
stop  their  ears  against  the  clamors  of  scepticism  still  is,  not  to  win  assent 
upon  the  evidence  to  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  Gospels,  .  .  .  but  to 
bring  their  people  to  enact  in  their  own  hearts  and  lives  the  work  which 
the  creeds  rehearse  ;  not  to  convince  them  that  Christ  was  miraculously 
bom  and  died  and  rose  again,  but  so  to  affect  them  as  that  they  shall  die 
and  rise  again  with  Him,  and  live  as  those  to  whom  their  sins  have  been 
forgiven,  and  the  gate  of  eternal  life  thrown  open." 

For  the  benefit  of  ministers  desirous  to  exercise  wisely  their  apologetic 
function,  I  should  like  to  name  here  an  excellent  book  recently  published 
by  Longmans,  Green  d?  Company,  London.  It  is  '*  Problems  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Scepticism,"  by  Mr.  Harrison,  an  evidential  missioner  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  the  result  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  that 
capacity,  and  abounds  in  shrewd,  wise  suggestions  and  instructiTe  inci- 
dents. The  book  well  exemplifies  the  spirit  and  aim  with  which  Christian 
apologetics  should  be  conducted. 


IL— THE    TEMPER  OF   ABELARD. 
By  Profbssor  Jkssi  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Nkwtow  Cintrk,  Mass. 

iComOwUdJirompag*  8ia) 

Perhaps  these  peculiarities,  provided  they  are  fairly  discoverable,  may 
get  some  explanation  from  racial  inheritance.  Abelard,  who  was  a  Breton, 
described,  himself  as  sprung  from  a  **  land  and  a  stock  alike  light  in  char- 
acter." From  this  same  root  came  Descartes  the  critic  and  Ernest  Renan 
the  skeptic.  The  latter,  in  his  **  Recollections  of  My  Youth,"  has  vividly 
described,  and  in  the  style  of  the  book  with  equal  vividness  illustrated,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Breton  character.  His  sprightly  narrative  incessantly 
reminds  one  of,  even  if  it  do  not  instructively  illuminate  that  of  Abelard. 
There  is  the  same  bluntness  of  self -disclosure  and  the  same  grotesqueness 
of  self-conceit,  illustrated  in  the  announcement  of  and  comment  upon  his 
own  politeness,  kindness  of  heart,  and,  especially,  modesty  ;  it  being  else- 
where in  the  same  book  quietly  declared  that  **  Francis  of  Assisi  and  I" 
are  **  the  only  persons  in  modem  times  who  have  understood  Jesus  of 
Nazareth."  There  is  also  the  same  blur  upon  the  moral  vision  ;  for  he 
thinks  it  important  to  explain  his  uniform  chastity,  lest  it  be  counted  among 
the  wise  a  weakness  ;  and  this  he  does  by  the  remark  that  "  a  man  should 
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never  take  two  liberties  with  popular  prejudice  at  the  same  time,"  hence 
''  the  free-thinker  should  be  very  particular  as  to  his  morals.'' 

The  Breton  character,  as  described  by  him,  affords  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  that  crudity  of  temper  which  we  are  here  seeking  to  explore.  It 
has  an  exuberance  of  fancy  issuing  in  a  kind  of  bloodless  sentimentality  ; 
an  acuteness  of  perception,  that  stops  short  of  practical  wisdom  through 
lack  of  correspondent  reflection  ;  a  fervor  of  unregulated  passion,  that 
tends  to  precipitate  itself  into  self-destruction  or  settle  away  into  mel- 
ancholy ;  a  violence  of  untrained  self- will,  that  mutinously  and  inveterately 
'*  kicks  against  the  goad."  Renan  himself  discovers  in  it  reminiscences  of 
the  childish  unripeness  of  the  primitive  Celt. 

Instances  of  lack  of  moral  maturity  and  balance  in  the  history  of  Abelard 
may  readily  be  cited.  While  at  St.  Denis  he  indiscreetly,  obeying  a 
chronic  impulse,  contradicted,  on  the  authority  of  Bede,  the  venerable 
tradition  which  identified  the  founder  of  their  monastery  and  the  patron  of 
French  royalty  with  Dionysius,  the  famous  ''apostle  to  the  Gauls.'* 
Having  thus  pulled  down  an  avalanche  upon  himself,  he  was  compelled  to 
flee.  Thereupon,  with  surprising  alacrity,  he  discovered  that  Bede  had 
fallen  into  error  through  confusion  of  names,  and  even  that  Bede  had  him- 
self discovered  and  retracted  his  mistake.  The  implacable  abbot,  to  whom 
he  at  once  communicated  this  information,  not  being  able  to  verify  these 
convenient  statements,  persisted  in  suspecting  that  he  was  morally  awry  ; 
and  so  may  we. 

At  the  Council  of  Soissons  one  of  his  books  was  condemned  as  heretical^ 
and  he  was  compelled  to  remember  the  judgment  by  being  required  to  bum 
the  book  with  his  own  hand.  At  a  later  date  he  republished  the  same 
teachings  essentially  under  a  new  title  ;  yet  he  always  resented  as  base- 
lessly  slanderous  the  charge  of  persistence  in  condemned  heresy.  The 
absolute  equanimity  with  which  he  continued  to  exercise  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  while  periodically  renouncing  that  right,  was  one  of  the 
conspicuous  phenomena  in  his  career.  Equally  so  was  the  superfluous 
energy  with  which  he  ''  damned"  ecclesiastically  the  specific  doctrines 
which  he  was  teaching  in  the  schools  ;  not  pretending  that  they  were  either 
ecclesiastically  or  philosophically  untrue. 

Most  disheartening  of  all  to  his  followers  and  most  perplexing  to  his 
biographers  was  a  strange  tendency  to  sudden  collapse  of  resolution  in 
emergency.  This  made  him,  in  the  language  of  a  reviewer,  while  ''  ready 
for  any  enterprise,  unequal  to  any  crisis." 

This  fatal  weakness  overtook  him  at  the  supreme  moment  of  his  life, 
when  confronted  with  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  at  the  Council  of  Sens.  The 
opportunity  of  self-vindication,  eagerly  coveted  and  expressly  solicited  by 
him,  had  arrived  ;  a  brilliant  assembly  awaited  the  conflict,  when,  to  the 
oonstemation  of  his  friends  and  the  amazement  of  all,  he  threw  down  his 
weapons  and  appealed  to  Rome.  This  strange  behavior  puzzles  even  the 
warmest  of  his  apologists.     Poole  hesitates  whether  to  ascribe  it  to  ''  a 
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sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  a  failure  of  courage,  or  a  flash  of  certainty  that 
the  votes  of  the  council  were  already  secured/'  Of  these  suggested 
explanations,  the  former  two  are  valueless,  for  they  need  themselves  to  be 
explained,  and  the  latter  is  alike  gratuitous  and  improbable.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  prcjH>Kscssion  against  Abelard  in  the  assembly.  It 
included,  besides  prelates,  **  masters  of  schools,"  **  learned  clerics,'* 
**  devotees"  6f  Al>elard,  and  a  brilliant  array  of  secular  magnates.  The 
presiding  oflScer  was  Archbishop  Henry,  the  **  Wild  Boar,"  still  smarting 
under  the  lash  of  Bernard's  stinging  rebuke  for  his  **  hateful  cruelty.** 
The  other  ecclesiastics,  if  it  were  possible  to  accept  th<^  savage  account  of 
them  given  by  Berenger,  the  frantic  avenger  of  Abelard,  who  called  them 
"drunkards,"  **  dogs,"  and  **  swine,"  were  scarcely  more  likely  than 
Ilenry  to  feel  instinctive  sympathy  with  a  man  so  fiercely  and  implacably 
hostile  to  priestly  carnal  ism  as  Bernard  had  shown  himself.  MoreoYery  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Abelard,  who  ha4  issued  the  chaUenge,  had  also 
selected  the  ground  and  the  weapons,  and  had  shrewdly  secured  crowning 
advantage  for  himself  in  both.  He  loved  dialectic  as  a  tiger  loves  blood  ; 
and  in  verbal  sword-play  he  was  the  undisputed  champion  of  the  world. 
No  man  had  yet  stood  successfully  before  him,  and  no  throng  of  spec- 
tators had  failed  to  become  his  captives  through  his  matchless  arts  of 
speech.  Bernard  might  reasonably  shrink,  as  he  professed  to  do,  from 
entering  the  lists  against  so  formidable  a  foe.  Neither  natural  endowment 
nor  training  had  fitted  him  for  such  an  encounter.  He  did  not  overstate 
the  case  when  he  described  himself  as  a  *'  child"  matched  against  a 
**  man  of  war  from  bis  youth,"  a  callow  **  David"  against  the  massive 
"  Goliath."  The  allusion  was  strangely  prophetic.  As  in  the  olden  time, 
again,  against  all  human  expectation,  Goliath  fell  without  a  sword-stroke. 

How  shall  this  **  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,"  this  **  failure  of  cour- 
age," be  accounted  for  ?  How  better  than  by  tracing  it  to  that  very  im- 
perfectncss  of  temper  which  has  been  described  f  Head  and  heart  had 
not  in  him  alternately  flamed  upon  and  cooled  the  crude  casts  of  concep- 
tion until  they  should  be  wrought  into  the  conjoint  positiveness  and  stead- 
fastness of  conviction  ;  hence  brittleness  under  sudden  strain.  Only  when 
the  woof  of  emotion  has  been  woven  into  the  warp  of  thought,  and  senti- 
ments have  thus  become  fibrous  in  the  whole  texture  of  the  man,  do  they 
become  invincible.  Out  of  such  inworking  comes  that  heroic  constancy 
which  is  proof  alike  against  outward  assault  and  inward  default,  and  which 
we  designate  **  moral  courage." 

The  collision  at  Sens  has  especial  significance  as  calling  attention  to  an- 
other phase  of  the  character  of  Abelard,  and  that  for  us  by  far  the  most 
important — viz.,  his  temper  as  a  theologian.  Nothing  can,  probably, 
serve  better  to  bring  his  peculiarities  in  this  realm  into  clear  vision  than  a 
study  of  the  circumstances  which  placed  him  side  by  side  with  his  great 
antagonist. 

To  ascribe  the  encounter  itself  to  the  scheming  of  Bernard,  seeking  to 
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gratify  his  jealousy,  personal  animosity,  or  love  of  power,  by  the  crushing 
of  a  rival,  is  to  defy  history  and  reason  alike.  It  was  Abelard  who  forced 
the  issue.  It  was  he  who  was  most  likely  to  crush  a  rival,  if  such  a  term 
were  fit,  since  their  spheres  of  honor  lay  far  apart.  That  there  was  no 
personal  animosity  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  before  the  council  Bernard 
sought  Abelard,  first  alone,  and  then  with  witnesses,  '*  desiring,  with  his 
wonted  kindness  and  benignity,"  as  Geoftroy  says,  '*  that  the  error  should 
be  corrected  and  not  its  author  confounded.^'  The  epithets  applied  to 
Abelard  in  Bemard^s  letters  are  indeed  savagely  severe,  and  imply  intense 
animosity.  **  Anger,"  says  quaint  Thomas  Fuller,  **  is  one  of  the  sinews 
of  the  soul ;  he  that  wants  it  hath  a  maimed  mind,  and,  with  Jacob, 
sinew-shrunk  in  the  hollow  of  his  thigh,  must  needs  halt.**  Bernard  was 
sinewy  enough  at  this  point  without  doubt.  But  it  was  not  against  Abelard 
the  man,  but  Abelard  the  false  teacher,  that  bis  indignation  burned. 
^*  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  Thee  ?"  wrote  he.  And  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  only  judgment  sought  and  the  only  one  pronounced  on 
Abelard  was  that  of  silence  as  a  teacher. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  back  of  the  immediate  occasion  there  was 
an  antagonism  instinctive,  radical,  irremediable.  The  collision,  sooner  or 
later,  was  in  some  form  inevitable.  They  were  drawn  toward  each  other 
by  an  affinity  of  mutual  repulsion  as  fatal  as  irresistible.  Long  before  they 
had  met  or  Bernard  had  uttered  a  word  concerning  him,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  Abelard  had  recorded  in  his  autobiography  a  presentiment  that  in 
him  he  was  to  find  bis  predestined  foe.  A  like  sense  of  antipathy  is  visible 
in  Bernard,  so  soon  as  Abelard  comes  within  his  orbit.  The  temper  of  the 
two  men  was  wholly  incongruous  and  mutually  provocative  of  resentment. 
This  is  more  manifest  as  they  are  individually  considered. 

As  a  hint  for  inquiry  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  Bernard,  note  the  chief 
objection  made  to  the  proposed  discussion  at  the  council.  It  was  sub- 
stantially that  reverence  forbade  the  using  of  Divine  truths  as  the  subject 
of  a  scenic  display  of  human  wit.  Like  good  Richard  Baxter,  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  '^  things  of  GU>d  are  like  snow — readily  defiled  by 
human  handling. "  This  was  the  gravamen  of  bis  charges  against  AbeUrd, 
reappearing  in  endless  forms  in  his  letters — that  he  had  rashly  and  irrever- 
ently transgressed  the  limits  of  lawful  discussion,  and  had  inspired  others 
to  do  so.  *'  He  ascends,  not  alone  like  Moses,  into  the  cloud  where  God 
is,  but  with  a  great  multitude."  '*  He  thinks  he  can  comprehend  God 
wholly  by  human  reason."  *'  He  ascends  into  the  heavens,  he  descends 
into  the  depths  ;  nothing  is  hid  from  his  eyes  in  the  depth  of  hell  nor  in 
the  heights  above."  **  GU>ing  beyond  his  measure,  he  by  word-play 
empties  the  cross  of  Christ  of  all  its  virtue."  **  He  is  ignorant  of  nothing 
in  heaven  or  earth,  but  only  of  himself." 

This,  then,  is  the  man.  He  puts  reverent  feeling  first,  and  makes  its 
absence  fatal.  Ho  enters  the  realm  of  religious  inquiry  not  head-first,  but 
heart-first.     Abelard,  he  said,  *'  was  willing  to  see  nothing  through  a  glass 
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darkly  ;*'  bnt  be  (Bernmrd)  was  willing  to  sabmit  to  wbat  be  r^^mrded  as 
limitations  set  by  God  Himself.  He  tboogbt  it  no  more  possible  for  tbe 
spiritual  eye  to  see  rigbtly,  uninformed  by  a  devout  temper  inwrought 
through  a  holy  life,  than  for  the  physical  eye  to  see  unministered  to  by 
heart  and  brain.  Religious  truth  could  not  be  thou^t  out  except  as  it 
was  contemporaneously  felt  out  and  wrought  out,  for  '*  faith  worketh  by 
love."  Humbly  and  deroutly  he  waited  at  the  gates  of  light,  seeking  by 
preparation  of  heart  for  that  Divine  illumination,  without  which  all 
human  attempts  toward  vision  seemed  to  him  vain. 

Abelard  was  bom  to  knighthood.  He  forsook  the  military  life,  but  kept 
the  military  spirit  and  aim.  In  his  chosen  field — ^philosophic  debate — ^he 
still  fought  and  still  sought  glory  through  victory.  Starting  out  in  quest 
of  adventure,  he  dropped  his  glove  successively  before  every  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  his  time.  He  contradicted  nominalism,  and  having  con- 
quered it,  contradicted  its  contradictory  realism,  and  with  like  success. 
Finding  that  nothing  could  stand  before  dialectic  method  in  philosophy,  he 
became  confident  that  no  secrets  need  remain  insoluble  in  any  realm.  In 
this  spirit  he  approached  theology.  Driven  by  chagrin  into  monastic  life, 
and  drawn  by  dialectic  appetite  into  public  disputation  as  a  theologian,  he 
seems  to  have  been  as  little  sensible  of  the  importance  of  a  devout  spirit  as 
he  was  devoid  of  it.  His  first  attempt  at  Scripture  exposition  was  under- 
taken in  response  to  a .  sneering  chaUenge  offered  by  one  of  lus  fellow- 
students,  and  at  a  day's  notice  :  the  passage  selected  being  one  of  the 
most  obscure  of  the  prophecies.  Like  Pythagoras,  who  thought  all  things 
soluble  by  geometry,  he  was  ready  to  grapple  with  the  sublimest  problems 
of  the  universe,  cheerfully  confident  that  an  athletic  skill,  before  which  all 
else  had  fallen,  could  readily  wrestle  them  down.  His  theological  discos- 
sions  preserved  to  us,  display  much  intellectual  subtlety  and  considerable 
learning  ;  but  they  are  as  empty  of  spiritual  perception  or  fervor  as  a  page 
of  Euclid  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  a  species  of  verbal  and  theoretic  tnangulation, 
a  naked  complex  of  lines,  without  feature  or  color. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  insupportable  would  be  such  a  method  and  how 
uncongenial  such  a  temper  to  a  devout  mystic  like  Bernard.  It  is  need- 
ful, however,  to  observe  exactly  at  what  angle  they  came  into  collision  in 
order  rightly  to  appreciate  the  position  of  each  and  his  relation  to  later 
religious  history. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  represent  Bernard  and  Abelard  as  the  representatives 
of  dogmatism  and  free  thought  respectively,  the  former  seeking  to  stifle 
the  latter.  But  the  description  is  superficial.  Its  terms  are  too  ekstic. 
If  positiveness  of  assertion  and  intolerance  of  divergent  opinion  constitnte 
a  dogmatist,  Abehird  was  quite  as  worthy  the  name  as  Bernard,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  Bernard  dogmatized  on  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
Abelard  on  his  own.  Abelard  was  fiot  an  anti-dogmatist,  but  only  t 
counter-dogmatist.  As  against  the  authority  of  the  Church  he  was  not 
even  that,  at  least  theoretically,  as  we  have  seen.     Being  such,  he  could 
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hardly  have  been  an  intelligent  advocate  of  free  thoogbt.  How  could  be 
be  reckoned  a  promoter  of  universal  toleration  wbo  was  universally  in 
tolerant  bimself ,  and  mercOessly  so  ?  He  was  full  of  assertion,  no  doubt, 
but  it  was  self-assertion.  He  was  no  cbivalrous  knight  spurring  forth  as 
the  champion  of  the  wronged  or  the  captive,  but  a  gladiator  rather,  with 
his  foot  upon  the  prostrate  foe  and  his  eye  upon  the  approving  galleries. 

It  is  true  that  Bernard  was  a  dogmatist,  and  a  narrow  one.  He  could 
not  endure  that  any  should  go  ''  beyond  the  measure  which  the  Fathers 
have  set  ;*'  nor  even  that  the  right  to  '*  bind  and  loose"  on  the  part  of 
the  '*  successors  of  Peter"  should  bo  lightly  called  in  question.  But  his 
religion  was  not  summed  up  in  dogmatism.  Dogma  is  definition  ;  and  he 
did  not  confuse  the  definition  with  the  thing  defined.  Dogma,  in  his  con- 
ception, provided  a  wall  that  might  not  be  lawfully  scaled  or  dug  through, 
and  a  foundation  that  might  not  be  -safely  undermined  ;  but  these  were 
conditional  to,  rather  than  oppressive  of,  secure  and  healthful  life  and  loco- 
motion within.  He  did  not  quarrel  with  liberty  of  thought,  but  rather 
with  liberty's  masquerading  foe,  lawlessness.  Reason  was  not,  in  his 
esteem,  to  be  stifled  or  maimed,  but  only  limited  in  range.  Unquestion- 
ably he  set  its  limits  too  near.  He  mistook  the  natural  horizon  and  the 
earth's  surface  as  divinely  predestined  barriers  to  lawful  exploration,  and 
was  unduly  sensitive  concerning  telescopes  and  earth  augers.  But  dare  we 
pronounce  him  mistaken  in  the  existence,  as  well  as  in  the  exact  location, 
of  such  barriers  ?  Because  we  have  at  length  fingered  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  and  measured  the  rings  of  Saturn,  shall  we  repudiate  the  grip  of  gravi- 
tation or  deny  that  we  are  the  nurslings  of  a  terrestrial  atmosphere  f 

Bernard  was  the  devotee  of  a  system  that  did  much  to  desiccate  the 
liquid  humors  of  the  spiritual  eye  and  to  benumb  the  delicacy  of  spiritual 
sensitiveness.  Tet  his  eye  was  not  so  dimmed  nor  his  spiritual  force  so 
abated  as  to  leave  him  wholly  inadequate  to  the  recognition  in  Abelard  of 
that  half-baked  incongruity  of  temper  as  of  a  ''  cake  not  turned,"  which 
hindered  him  from  attaining  in  religion,  as  elsewhere,  true  symmetry  of 
character  or  fitness  for  leadership.  Strong  in  intellect,  in  emotion,  and  in 
will,  he  lacked  that  ''  tempering  together  of  the  body"  of  which  Paul 
speaks,  from  which  alone  comes  the  '*  beauty  of  holiness,"  which  is,  after  all, 
simply  wholeness.  He  might  not  always  accurately  define,  yet  his  language 
shows  that  he  infallibly,  however  obscurely,  perceived  in  him  : 

1.  A  Reasonless  Will.  He  calls  him  **  a  monk  without  rule,  a  prelate 
without  care,  an  abbot  without  discipline."  This  '*  witness  is  true,"  if 
concurrent  hints  can  establbh  anything.  No  ''  bullock  unaccustomed  to 
the  yoke"  was  ever  more  pugnaciously  recalcitrant  than  Abelard.  He 
quarrelled  with  all  his  teachers  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  His  life  was 
a  chronic  insurrection.  He  was,  in  Poole's  striking  phrase,  truly  a 
*'  Titanic  personality  in  revolt  against  the  spirit  of  his  time."  Nor  was 
this  antagonism  merely  incidental  to  a  nobler  search  for  affirmative  truth 
or  to  resentment  for  reason's  sake  against  unreason.     It  was  instinctive 
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and  not  rational  ;  as  truly  so  as  the  blind  impulse  that  leads  the  porpoise 
always  to  head  the  wind.  His  appetite  was  like  that  of  the  fungus,  which 
feeds  only  on  life  already  organized,  and  can  construct  nothing  from  the 
clod.  By  this  fury  of  indiscriminate  contradiction,  he  was  bound,  Mazeppa- 
like,  helpless  upon  the  back  of  the  untamed  steed,  which,  reined  by  reason, 
should  have  borne  him  safely  to  a  right  goal. 

2.  An  Uncurbed  Intellect.  The  feeling  of  Bernard  as  to  this  has  been 
sufficiently  indicated  already.  That  Abelard  **  usurped  everything  for 
reason  and  left  nothing  for  faith*'  was  his  confident  impression.  His 
'*  Introduction'*  certainly  claimed  *'  the  right  of  free  inquiry  into  all  sub- 
jects of  belief  whatever."  His  pupils  boasted  that  '' nothing  really  ex- 
ceeds the  comprehension  of  a  well-instructed  mind. "  He  tried  to  show 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  necessary  conclusion  of  right  reason, 
and  thus  explained  its  alleged  maintenance  by  Plato.  In  thus  reducing 
theology  to  the  limits  of  an  exact  science,  he  helped  to  stimulate  that 
exalted  pride  of  intellect  which,  by  use  of  the  scholastic  method,  assumed 
to  furnish  to  the  world  an  authentic  and  Iti  fallible  report  upon  the  topog- 
raphy of  infinite  space  and  the  contents  of  infinite  mind.  To  awaken  an 
appetite  for  and  reckless  reaching  after  infallibility  seems  to  have  been 
the  shrewd  method  of  the  primeval  tempter.  Moses,  who  had  been  in  the 
Mount  with  God,  steadfastly  warns  us  that  the  '*  secret  things'*  belong  to 
Him.  But  ever  more,  the  rival  voice  from  a  form  '*  squat  at  the  ear"  of 
the  restless  intellect,  whispers  incessantly,  *'  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil."  To  that  voice  Abelard  seems  to  have  given  heed,  and  be 
repeated  its  delusive  message.  The  wisdom  thus  b^^tten  cannot  hope  to 
escape  the  fate  of  its  begetter.  Mere  subtlety  overmatches  itself  ;  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  crafty  Jacob,  through  its  superabundant  setting  of  traps, 
ultimately  entraps  itself.  It  is  the  unripe  **  novice"  who,  being  "  lifted 
up  of  pride,"  **  falls  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil." 

3.  An  **  Evil  Heart  of  Unbelief."  Obedience  is  only  ripened  faith  ;  in- 
subordination in  will  is  close  akin  to  that  insubordination  in  mind  which 
is  vaguely  called  skepticism.  In  its  radical  and  chronic  forms  it  is  thor- 
oughly destructive  in  either  sphere.  To  doubt  temporarily  and  incidentally, 
because  of  some  immediate  suggestion  of  possible  error,  is  one  thing  ;  bat 
to  doubt  for  the  sake  of  doubting,  to  coddle  doubt,  to  eulogize  it  as  the 
prime  source  of  wisdom,  to  choose  it  as  the  permanent  atmosphere  of  the 
soul,  is  another  and  far  different  thing. 

Abelard  inordinately  magnified  the  function  of  doubt.  He  anticipated 
Descartes  in  refusing  to  accept  any  truth  as  real  that  was  not  also  clear. 
He  woald  not  see  a  nebula  unless  he  could  first  resolve  it  into  stars.  He 
even  anticipated  Hume  in  the  inveteracy  of  his  repudiation  of  undemon- 
strable  or  axiomatic  truth.  Even  the  testimony  of  the  soul  to  itself  could 
not  therefore  be  left  unquestioned,  and  his  canons  led  logically  into  hope- 
less Pyrrhonism.  His  ''  Sic  et  Non,"  whatever  its  original  aim,  suggests 
a  carious  line  of  parallelism.     *'  From  the  time  of  the  Sexti  and  the 
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Pyrrhos/'  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,  **  the  tongue  of  antithesis,  like  some 
grievous  and  malignant  plague,  has  insinuated  its  corruption  into  our 
churches,  and  frivolity  has  been  considered  erudition/'  Antithesis  was 
the  favorite  weapon  of  Marcion  in  his  assaults  on  the  faith.  '*  To  propose 
doubts  weir'  was  the  hint  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  and  exaggerated  into 
a  supreme,  universal,  and  infallible  organon  of  philosophy.  Accepting  it  as  a 
formative  idea,  scholasticism  became,  in  the  language  of  that  most  competent 
judge,  Hampden,  ''  a  congeries  of  doubts,  the  efEect  of  which  is  to  leave 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  academic  skepticism."  In  its  persistent  attempt  to 
read  the  universe  by  a  priori  speculation,  scholasticism,  standing  on  its 
head,  tried  to  build  its  tower  from  above  downward.  Inverted  speculative 
dogma  resulted.  Here  was  not  the  cradle  but  the  grave  of  free  thought ; 
and  Abelard  was  the  first  to  fetch  a  shovel-stroke  toward  it. 

Severing  the  logical  and  the  intuitive,  he  '*  put  asunder  what  Grod  hath 
joined  together,"  and  chaotic  confusion  followed.  He  who  will  not  believe 
what  he  has  not  first  verified  by  logic  insists  on  being  a  man  before  he 
has  been  a  child.  But  in  the  child  the  dimly  seeing  faculties  go  and  grow 
together.  Instinctive  trust,  love,  and  sense  of  obligation  prepare  conjointly 
an  atmosphere  in  which  is  ripened  under  parental  care  that  balance  of 
^fialities  which  prepares  for  an  intelligent  and  self-regulative  manhood  in 
due  order.  Such  a  character  is  that  described  by  our  great  dramatist ; 
*'  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all 
the  world.  This  was  a  man." 

This  restored  harmony  of  the  soul  Christianity  offers  only  to  him  who 
will  consent  to  **  receive  it  as  a  little  child."  For  him  the  sweet  bells, 
now  *'  jangled  and  out  of  tune,"  may  come  again  into  accord,  **  singing 
and  making  melody  in  the  heart  unto  Grod."  But  for  him  who  remains 
obdurate  in  self-will,  arrogant  in  pride  of  intellect,  and  *'  slow  of  heart  to 
believe,"  it  brings  no  such  promise.  Whether  the  temper  of  Bernard  or 
of  Abelard  was  most  open  to  such  influences  from  the  Divine,  and  in 
which  of  them  such  healing  influences  did  in  fact  reveal  their  potency, 
cannot  well  be  doubted.  Even  the  blind  world  has  not  faltered  in  speak- 
ing of  Saint  Bernard  ;  but  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  it  as  fit  to 
speak  of  ''  Saint"  Abelard. 


m.— THE  OUTLOOK  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Bt  Charles  F.  Dbbms,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Nbw  York  City. 

Thkoloot  is  a  human  science,  just  as  astronomy  is.  The  latter  consists 
of  the  facts  of  the  stellar  universe  as  observed  by  man  and  classified  by 
human  skill,  together  with  a  generalization  which  formulates  the  laws  of 
those  facts.  The  same  is  true  of  geology,  chemistry,  or  any  other  science, 
according  to  its  objects.     Theology  is  the  formulation  by  the  human  intel- 
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lect  of  all  that  it  can  learn  of  the  facts  of  God.  If  there  be  a  God  who  is 
the  First  Cause,  He  most  be  the  Creator  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  The  field  of  theology,  therefore,  is  boundless.  Whoever  makes 
any  contribution  to  any  science  in  any  department  must  thereby  make  a 
contribution  to  theology.  It  follows  that  theology  must  be  a  progressive 
science.  It  can  never  be  considered  as  finished  any  more  than  astronomy, 
which  is  a  progressive  science.  Theology  must  be  more  progressive  than 
astronomy,  its  boundaries  being  enlarged  in  some  measure  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  any  of  the  other  sciences. 

That  which  distinguishes  theology  from  every  other  science  is  this : 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  slightest  advance  in  any  department  of 
any  science  without  making  a  contribution  to  theology.  That  gives  theol- 
ogy its  great  dignity  and  makes  it  the  teientia  scientiarum.  The  facts  of 
the  universe  do  not  change,  but  men^s  knowledge  of  them  does.  Facts 
may  exist  without  a  man  knowing  them,  but  his  science  depends  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  facts  as  things  done  or  made.  The  facts  of  God  are 
something  which  Qod  has  done  or  made.  If  God  is  not  the  author  of  the 
Bible,  then  the  Bible  can  make  no  contributions  to  theology.  The  abso- 
lute facts  of  €^  are  all  that  we  have  as  materials  for  the  construction  of 
theology. 

Was  the  physical  universe  created,  or  is  matter  eternal  f  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  abstract  thought.  The  very  moment  we  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  possible  hypothesis  of  a  Creator  we  enter  on  the  beginnings  of  theol- 
ogy. We  pursue  a  theological  investigation  when  we  ask  the  question.  Is 
the  authorship  of  the  Bible  in  God  or  in  man  ?  If  it  be  settled  that  the 
Bible  is  of  human  authorship,  like  Dante's  **  Inferno'*  and  Milton's 
'*  Paradise  Lost,"  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  more  importance  in  theological 
study  than  either  of  those  books.  A  thinker  who  believes  that  G^od  is  the 
original  Creator  of  that  which  is  developed  into  all  things  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  Bible  as  he  would  be  in  a  locomotive  as  being  a  product  of  a 
product  of  God.  If  he  belong  to  a  certain  school  of  thinkers,  the  interest 
in  the  poem  or  locomotive  will  be  still  further  removed  from  Gt)d,  because 
in  that  case  it  will  be  a  product  of  a  product  of  a  product  of  God — God 
being  considered  the  Creator  of  simply  the  first  of  everything,  from  which 
has  sprung  everything  else,  including  humanity  with  all  its  generations. 

As  materials  for  theology  there  is  a  difEerence  in  the  values  of  nature 
and  the  Bible.  The  facts  of  the  former  have  to  be  gathered  through  long 
cycles  of  observation,  while  in  the  Bible  they  lie  patent  in  print  before  the 
eye.  If  the  Bible  be  the  work  of  God,  God  therein  does  for  man  what 
man  could  not  do  for  himself  nor  of  himself,  even  with  the  aid  of  nature, 
through  any  period  or  by  any  kind  or  amount  of  study.  It  brings  to  sight 
like  a  telescope  the  truths  too  far  off  for  the  naked  eye  of  the  mind,  besides 
doing  in  the  department  of  natural  theology  what  it  would  require  cycles 
upon  cycles  of  scientific  study  to  discover  from  any  natural  facts.  The 
destruction  of  the  Divine  authorship  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  would  throw 
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down  a  very  large  portion  of  the  structure  of  theology.  This  is  so  apparent 
that  all  men  who  think  on  the  subject  see  how  profound  an  interest  there 
is  in  the  question.  Is  God  in  any.  sense  the  Author  of  the  Bible  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  ?  If  "  Yes/'  in  what  sense  and  of  what  portions  ?  We  thus 
perceive  that  there  is  a  double  outlook  to  biblical  theology  :  first,  as  to  the 
extent  of  authority  of  the  Bible  ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  its  significance.  So 
the  destruction  of  the  Divine  authorship  of  nature  would  throw  down  a 
large  portion  of  the  structure  of  theology.  If  Divine  authorship  be  denied 
to  both  nature  and  the  Bible,  then  theology  is  eliminated  from  human 
studies. 

Studies  in  theology  naturally  divide  themselves  into  (1)  examinations  of 
the  vehicles  of  God's  self-revelation,  and  (2)  studies  in  the  contents  of 
those  media  of  communication.  The  former  is  ordinarily  called  science, 
and  the  latter  criticism. 

In  regard  to  the  older  Bible,  Nature,  students  now  seem  more  and  more 
to  consider  it  not  as  a  thing  existing  by  itself— of  which  it  affords  no 
evidence — but  as  something  produced  by  one  for  another  as  a  book  is  pro- 
duced by  an  author  for  a  reader,  of  which  it  affords  abundant  evidence 
growing  larger  and  clearer  as  more  and  better  study  is  given  it.  Now 
that  very  characteristic  of  its  nature  gives  form  and  coloring  to  the  theol- 
ogy which  comes  of  study  of  the  physical  univerae.  If  the  universe  be 
regarded  as  self -existing,  then  men  might  hold  to  evolution,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly non-theistic,  if  not  atheistic,  not  requiring  a  €^  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  possibility  and  potency  and 
promise  of  all  things  reside  in  matter  as  matter.  This  has  always  proved 
unsatisfactory  from  a  highly  scientific  point  of  view,  because  as  a  hjrpothe- 
sis  it  necessarily  leaves  so  many  facts  unprovided  for  ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
physical  universe  is  taken  as  a  book,  then  every  single  fact  discovered  up 
to  date  and  heretofore  used  to  support  evolution  is  accounted  for,  with  the 
addition  of  the  advantage  of  acounting  for  all  those  other  facts  scientifically 
discovered,  which  not  only  have  hitherto  failed  to  support  evolution,  but 
seem  even  to  such  minds  as  Mr.  Darwin's  to  stand  directly  contrary  to  it. 
In  this  department,  therefore,  we  perceive  a  growing  disposition  to  accept 
the  development  theory,  which  accounts  for  all  the  processes  in  nature,  not 
as  toming  out,  but  as  brought  out ;  not  as  the  product  of  the  automatic 
action  of  soulless  matter,  but  as  first  put  into  matter  by  a  Creator  and  then 
drawn  out  under  His  instant  and  constant  support  and  supervision.  The 
effect  of  this  movement  in  natural  theology  is.  good  every  way.  It  not 
only  leaves  science  free,  but  stimulates  scientific  research.  It  gives  con- 
sistency to  all  intellectual  effort  in  this  department,  and  is  a  clew  to  a  laby- 
rinth which  we  should  otherwise  have  to  explore  by  groping.  It  gives 
riridness,  lifeness,  so  to  speak,  to  human  study.  The  student  is  not  alone 
^th  the  Book.  It  is  as  if  Plato  should  enter  the  room  and  assist  the 
student  who  is  striving  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  some  intricate  passages 
of  the  "  Phaedo"  or  the  **  Gorgias."     The  belief  in  the  JJreator-God  is 
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increased  by  the  feeling  which  every  truly  scientific  mind  perceives  as  press- 
\xi^  upon  it — namely,  that  if  there  were  no  God  we  should  be  compelled, 
*n  the  interest  of  science,  to  invent  one.  I  think  toe  outlook  on  this  side 
is  very  hopeful. 

Now  when  we  turn  to  the  newer  Bible,  contained  in  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  we  are  in 
the  department  of  criticism.  The  outlook  here  shows  a  resolute  deter- 
mination upon  the  part  of  many  astute  and  strong  thinkers  to  submit  the 
book  to  precisely  the  same  kind  of  examination  as  that  to  which  are  sub- 
mitted all  the  books  now  coming  fresh  from  the  press,  books  that  acknowl- 
edge authorship  in  all  departments  of  literature.  It  is  as  if  one  examined 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  not  looking  on  it  with  eyes  of  reverence,  but 
handling  it,  taking  it  apart,  putting  the  knife  into  it,  ascertaining  what  is 
the  fibre  and  grain  of  the  wood,  measuring  it  with  tape  and  yard-stick, 
and  weighing  it  on  scales  and  submitting  it  to  examination  to  ascertain 
whether  the  sides,  the  bottom,  and  the  top  are  composed  each  of  one  piece 
or  more.  To  those  who  worship  God  in  the  **  Ark,"  this  would  seem  to 
be  an  intolerable  operation.  If  a  man  had  devised  it  for  the  residence  of 
his  dignity  he  might  resent  such  a  procedure  ;  but  perhaps  God  does  not. 
The  patient  God,  who  makes  an  Ark  not  for  the  Ark*s  sake,  but  to  be  a 
residence  of  His  mercy  ;  not  for  that  mercy's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
men,  may  be  quite  willing  that  that  repository  shall  have  the  most  thorough 
secular  examination  if  it  result  in  making  men  more  and  more  believe  and 
trust  the  Divine  mercy  therein  enshrined. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  need  by  no  distress  in  any  mind  in  regard  to 
this  procedure.  When  Jehovah  moved  before  Israel  in  that  which  was  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  a  devout  Israelite  need  not 
have  been  disturbed  if  some  scientist  felt  disposed  to  enter  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  that  pillar  to  ascertain  whether  its  substance  was  fume  or  vapor, 
so  long  as  it  retained  visible  shape  sufficient  to  be  a  guide,  so  long  as  it 
illuminated  the  camp  by  night,  so  long  as  its  motions  could  guide  to  the 
times  and  place  for  the  pitching  and  the  breaking  of  the  camp,  so  long  it 
would  discharge  the  functions  necessary  for  God's  guidance  of  His  people  ; 
and  that  is  all  God  intended  it  for.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  cloud 
in  the  desert  was  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Jehovah's  power  and 
glory,  but  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  people  who  beheld  it.  It  is  very 
manifest  that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  not  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  God's  mercy,  but  that  it  was  helpful  to  the  people  who  saw  it  as  a 
reminder  of  the  mercy  of  their  God. 

So  we  need  not  worry  because  men  are  treating  the  Bible  as  they  would 
any  other  piece  of  literature.  Either  God  is  in  the  Bible  or  He  is  not. 
No  man  is  any  more  interested  than  any  other  man  in  proving  or  disprov- 
ing the  Divine  residence.  If  God  be  there,  all  criticism  will  fail  to  eject 
Ilira  ;  and  if  He  be  not  there,  no  one  has  any  more  interest  in  making 
Him  present  [n  the  book  **  Genesis"  or  the  book  **  Isaiah,"  than  in   Mot- 
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ley's  "  History  of  the  United  Netherlands"  or  in  Goethe's  "  Faust." 
Guesses,  hypotheses,  or  theories  of  Pentateuch  or  Hexateuch,  Elohism  or 
Jehovism,  one  Isaiah  or  ten,  ante-exilic  or  post-exilic  date,  cannot  effect 
the  influence  over  the  human  heart  of  any  book  whose  content  is  felt  to  be 
of  Divine  authorship.  In  physical  science  the  hypothesis  cannot  change 
the  facts.  Whether  the  corpuscular  or  vibratory  theory  of  light  be  main- 
tained, light  is  all  the  same.  Theories  of  inspiration  may  vary  ;  but  if 
there  be  a  God-power  in  a  book,  or  in  a  cloud,  or  in  an  ark,  mm  \d%11  fed 
it.  Theories  of  inspiration  have  varied  from  that  of  the  Divine  dictation 
of  every  single  word  in  the  written  law  and  Gospel  to  that  of  merely  gen- 
erally good  influence  over  intellects  not  preserved  from  all  errancy.  This 
may  simply  be  a  question  of  mode  of  Divine  authorship  among  men  who 
agree  as  to  the  fact  of  Divine  authorship. 

One  of  the  latest  indications  of  movement  on  this  subject  has  been  made 
by  the  reception  of  the  new  book,  **  Lux  Mundi.'*  A  very  short  time  ago 
there  was  a  convention  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
in  which  was  brought  forward  a  resolution  to  condemn  the  teaching  of  this 
book  on  the  subject  of  inspiration.  That  resolution  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  This  does  not  show  any  endorsement  of  the  doctrines  of  that 
book,  but  it  does  show  that  the  general  mind  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
in  such  a  state  as  can  allow  its  members  to  set  forth  any  possible  doctrines 
on  inspiration,  while  yet  holding  the  Bible  as,  in  some  really  strong  sense, 
the  Word  of  Ood,  The  scholars  in  the  Wesleyan  body  in  England  have 
perhaps  brought  theology  to  a  more  reasonable  form,  to  a  more  judicious 
union  of  what  are  called  Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  and  to  greater  con- 
sistency with  the  Bible,  than  any  other  body  of  Christian  thinkers.  One 
significant  occurrence  among  them  is  now  reported.  Recently  in  the  city 
of  London  there  was  a  large  meeting  of  Wesleyan  ministers,  at  which  Pro- 
fessor Davison  read  a  paper  endorsing  **  Lux  Mundi,"  with  its  views  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  two  Isaiahs,  the  uncertain  date  of  authorship  of 
Daniel,  and  a  denial  of  verbal  inspiration.  He  congratulated  the  Wes- 
leyan ministers  that  their  creed  contained  no  article  defining  inspiration, 
and  that  they  put  their  religion  on  faith  in  Christy  and  not  on  faith  in  a 
book,  A  motion  was  made  to  publish  the  professor's  address.  An  amend- 
ment to  print  it  only  for  the  ministers  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

These  two  recent  events  indicate  the  general  outlook  of  theology  as  to 
the  book-vehicle  of  God's  facts  from  which  we  are  to  make  theology. 

The  phrase,  "  Make  theology,"  is  used  intentionally.  Theology  is  a 
human  fact  made  from  Divine  facts.  As  the  old  facts  of  nature  make  new 
physical  science,  as  the  old  facts  of  mind  are  used  to  make  new  mental 
philosophy,  so  improved  views  of  the  old  facts  of  the  Bible  will  be  used  to 
make  new  theologies,  and  we  have  a  right  to  hope  better  theologies.  A 
man,  or  a  body  of  men,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  must  be  better  prepared 
to  formulate  a  theology  than  a  man  or  a  body  of  men  of  the  same  ability 
And  piety  in  the  sixteenth  century,  because  the  former  have  all  that  the 
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Utter  had,  with  the  adrantages  of  the  learniiig  gained  in  three  centories, 
in  which  there  has  been  more  quickened  thought  and  more  really  vital  and 
active  piety  than  in  any  ten  preceding  centuries.  No  man  in  any  century 
can  make  any  new  God-fact ;  but,  as  the  centuries  go  forward,  out  of  the 
aame  old  fact  or  Word  of  God,  as  Robinson  said  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower, more  and  more  light  will  come  forth,  and  that  increasing  light  will 
come  because  men's  vision  will  be  enlarged  to  receive  more  light. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  quite  patient  with  one  another.  We  shall 
obstruct  the  progress  of  truth  if  we  do  not  draw  the  distinction  there 
clearly  is  between  the  denial  of  a  certain  theory  of  inspiration  and  the 
denial  of  inspiration  itself.  If  two  Christian  scholars  announce  their  belief 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch,  one  holding  that  Moses  was  the 
amanuensis  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  another  that  each  of  the  books  was  anony- 
mous, we  need  not  denounce  the  two  scholars  as  heretics  because  we 
agree  with  a  third,  seeing  that  all  of  them  agree  with  us  that  the  real 
author  is  God.  It  is  as  if  the  question  arose  as  to  which  of  a  number  of 
secretaries  employed  by  any  man  may  have  addressed  us  a  particular  let- 
ter ;  that  is  of  little  consequence,  so  that  we  acknowledge  that  our  friend 
himself  is  the  real  author  of  the  letter.  Even  if  there  be  here  and  there 
an  omitted  word,  a  little  break  in  a  sentence,  or  a  little  obscurity  in  a 
phrase,  the  content  assures  us  of  the  authorship.  Because  it  concerns  that 
which  is  known  only  to  our  correspondent  and  ourselves,  we  are  sure  that 
he  must  be  the  real,  ultimate  author  of  the  letter.  We  need  not  be  con- 
cerned about  the  fallibility  of  those  whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  to  be 
God's  secretaries  so  long  as  we  hold  to  the  infallibility  of  God.  Christ  said, 
**  The  words  that  I  have  spoken  to  you,  thty  are  spirit  and  they  art  life  ;" 
we  gain  nothing  by  changing  that  into  *'  they  are  letters  and  syllables." 
A  word  may  be  spelled  differently  at  different  times,  and  yet  always  be  intel- 
ligible and  always  mean  the  same  thing.  The  author  of  the  Bible  is  the 
author  of  nature,  and  yet  in  nature  we  perceive  breaks,  imperfections,  and 
apparently  irreconcilable  discrepancies.  The  farther  and  farther  we  press 
our  scientific  studies  the  more  these  both  appear  and  disappear,  and  yet 
they  do  not  at  all  shake  our  faith  in  the  creatorship  of  God,  So  may  it  be 
with  the  authorship  of  the  Bible. 

The  outlook  now  seems  to  be  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  set  free  from  many 
a  theory  of  inspiration  which  has  hampered  it,  and  to  be  put  in  such  a 
position  that  it  may  exercise  over  men  the  power  of  a  really  €^-inspired 
book.  As  we  advance  in  culture,  that  power,  which  has  been  greatly 
hindered  by  certain  post-Reformation  dogmatic  scholasticisms,  will  break 
forth,  and  the  Bible — God's  Word — will  ride  on  in  splendor  and  scatter 
the  mists  which  human  weakness  has  made  around  it,  as  the  rising  sun 
dissipates  the  vapor  which  its  rays  encounter  on  the  eastern  horizon.  In 
this  department  the  outlook  of  theology  is  most  favorable. 

There  is  little  space  to  speak  of  the  state  of  doctrinal  theology.     The 
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''  denominations*'  are  coming  together  more  and  more.  The  discnsaion  of 
doctrines  seems  to  be  producing  a  fusing  process.  The  word  *'  denomina- 
tion" points  to  a  name.  It  means  that  in  which  one  school  of  Christian 
theology  differs  from  any  other  school  of  Christian  theology,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  that  in  which  all  schools  of  Christian  theology  agree. 
I  think  I  have  heard  this  called ' '  provincialism. ' '  Augustinianism,  Luther- 
anism,  Calvinism,  Wesleyanism  are  provincial  names  ;  so  are  the  words 
Episcopalianism,  Presbyterianism,  Methodism,  Baptistism,  Romanism. 
Christians  in  all  these  sections  would  admit  that  there  are  Christians  in  all 
other  sections.  Each  is  a  species  of  the  genus  Christian.  Genus  is  exten- 
sive, species  is  intensive  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
classification,  the  genus  is  more  important.  In  a  logical  definition  of  a 
thing,  the  genus  is  first  given  as  indispensable  in  the  thing  which  is  about 
to  be  defined :  to  complete  the  definition  you  add  the  differentia  to  the 
genus.  The  differentia  simply  distinguishes  the  thing  defined  from  other 
things  which  belong  to  the  very  same  genus.  For  a  long  time  men's 
attention  was  riveted  to  the  differences  of  the  schools.  Now  Christians 
are  coming  to  consider  the  things  wherein  they  agree.  The  kingdom  of 
God  begins  to  appear,  as  in  point  of  fact  it  really  is,  very  much  greater 
than  any  of  its  provinces,  little  or  large.  In  the  great  Republic  of  United 
Theologies  it  would  seem  that  zeal  for  State's  Rights  is  being  absorbed  into 
enthusiasm  for  Nationalism. 

Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  change  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Bible's  teaching  of  the  doctrines  of  redemption.  Heretofore  theologies 
seem  to  have  started  with  the  sovereignty  of  God.  Everything  was  studied 
in  reference  to  the  throne  of  the  King.  Now  studies  are  more  given  to 
the  salvation  of  man  as  a  standing- point.  There  \&  no  tearing  up  of  the 
track,  for  the  Bible  is  still  here.  There  is  no  change  of  the  locomotive,  for 
human  reason  is  still  here.  But  instead  of  starting  from  the  station  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  and  going  down,  theologians  make  their  trains  start  out 
of  the  station  at  the  foot  of  the  valley.  Evidently  this  does  not  change  a 
single  thing  in  the  landscape,  while  it  does  give  a  new  theology,  but  only 
in  the  sense  of  a  new  view  of  the  same  facts  of  God. 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  of  theology  seems  hopeful.  The  agitation 
which  is  frightening  many  people  is  a  movement  toward  settling  things  in  a 
very  much  better  relative  position  on  the  old  foundations.  The  Bible,  as 
the  infallible  God's  revelation  of  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  is 
dearer  and  more  potential  than  ever  before.  The  twentieth  century  is 
approaching  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit  in  each  hand,  with  the  smile  of 
faith  upon  its  lips,  the  glowing  crown  of  hope  upon  its  brow,  and  a  suffu- 
sion of  heaven's  love  for  earth  overspreading  its  countenance.  Men  are 
coming  to  see  that  all  the  theology  possible  to  man  cannot  make  any  man 
better,  just  as  life  caaoot  be  produced  by  the  best  science,  but  that  life 
may  produce  the  best  science,  and  that  there  is  a  religion  which  is  love 
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of  God  and  love  of  man,  the  love  which  loves  man  for  God's  sake,  and 
that  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  one  grain  of  such  religion  ontweighs  a 
hundred  tons  of  theology. 


IV.- THE  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 
By  Bishop  Johh  H.  Vincbnt,  D.D.,  BcrFALo,  N.  Y. 

Thb  twelve  apostles  were  good  preachers  and  good  administrators,  and 
they  never  went  to  a  theological  seminary — ^that  is,  to  the  r^;alarly  consti- 
tated,  chartered,  and  endowed  place  for  the  sowing  of  theological  seed 
and  for  the  training  ap  of  theological  plants.  They  were  unlettered 
men  for  the  most  part ;  *'  practical  *'  men,  men  of  affairs.  They  had  eyes 
with  which  they  saw,  and  they  had  a  good  deal  in  those  days  to  see. 
They  had  sense— common  sense  ;  and  the  times  they  lived  in  needed  and 
the  experiences  that  came  to  them  developed  sense.  They  had  a  religious 
education  ;  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  hy  reverent  parents,  and  in  S3ma- 
gogues  and  in  the  temple.  But  they  never  went  to  Andover,  Princeton, 
or  Drew. 

These  early  preachers  had  the  **  brogue."  They  betrayed  their  province 
and  their  bringing  up.  This  put  them  at  a  disadvantage  sometimes.  A 
curl  of  scornful  lips  met  and  dismissed  their  provincial  speech.  They  had 
no  *'  higher  training"  in  Athens,  and  the  doctors  of  the  Jewish  schools 
sneered  at  them.  In  fashionable  circles  it  was  customary  to  smile  at  their 
want  of  scholarship  and  polish.  What  a  feast  they  would  have  furnished 
Sydney  Smith  I  Had  they  ever  "  studied"  in  Jerusalem  or  Tiberius,  in 
Oxford  or  New  Haven — these  coarse  Galileans  ? 

Wise  men  measure  men  not  by  what  they  had  in  the  way  of  opportunity, 
but  by  what  they  did  with  the  opportunity  they  had.  It  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  write  down  a  list  of  eminent  men  and  of  eminent  women,  too,  who 
have  lacked  school  and  college  privileges,  but  who  have  touched  the  race 
and  quickened  it  and  uplifted  it.  W^e  might  begin  with  the  blind  bard  of 
Greece,  or  we  might  begin  with  the  large  majority  in  that  Collegio  Apot- 
tolorum  of  the  first  century,  and  lengthen  it  out  to  these  days.  But  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  make  any  such  list.  Not  one  large  man  among  them, 
from  Homer  down,  would  thank  any  pen  for  tracing  one  line  of  argument, 
or  what  might  be  turned  into  argument,  against  systematic  training  under 
scholarly  teachers  during  years  of  associated  and  intense  study  in  special 
institutions.  I  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  some 
good  and  great  work  done  in  the  world  by  men  who  have  been  brought  up 
outside  of  the  schools  ;  and  that  the  human  founders  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion were  chiefly  men  of  that  class.  One  wonders  sometimes  if  the 
scholarship  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  not  been  overrated. 
The  **  out-of -school  theological  seminary"  is  not  to  be  dejM^oiated* 
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ThoBe  were  wonderful  days — the  days  of  Paul,  and  John,  and  James, 
when  Rome  held  the  world  in  its  iron  hand,  and  the  God  of  the  nations 
held  the  peoples  together  while  His  Son  made  the  greatest  passage  in  his- 
tory that  the  world  has  ever  read.  It  was  an  education  to  live  in  those 
days,  especially  if  one  lived  with  an  open  heart,  as  did  the  wise  men  from 
the  East,  the  shepherds  on  the  plain,  and  the  fishermen  in  Galilee.  The 
**  heavens  were  opened"  then  to  more  than  the  Son  of  Mary^-opened  to 
them  because  they  were  opened  to  Him.  The  forces  of  the  spiritual 
world  touched  the  race.  There  were  voices  and  stirring  in  the  deepest 
soul  of  humanity.  To  live  then  was  a  chance  to  learn  rare  wisdoms.  It 
was  God's  chosen  time  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

In  that  prepared  age,  that  day  of  purpose,  the  Great  Teacher  gathered 
Hifi  disciples  about  Him.  The  out-of-school  theological  seminary  was 
at  its  best.  See  them  at  work — Master  and  pupils — on  the  sea,  on  the 
shore,  on  the  highway,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  the 
porch  and  court  of  the  temple,  in  the  garden,  on  the  mountain  ;  now  in 
the  North,  now  in  the  South,  now  beyond  Jordan,  then  in  Samaria  ;  an 
itinerating  school,  a  Company  of  such  peripatetic  philosophers  as  Greece 
had  never  known  ;  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Syriac  on  their  tongues  ;  the 
old  Scriptures  full  of  history,  poetry,  prophecy,  promise  before  their  eyes  ; 
the  presence  of  epoch-making  races,  rulers,  armies  ;  customs  of  two  thou- 
sand years  in  vogue  ;  the  world  waiting  for  something  and  some  One, 
wondering  why  He  came  not ;  a  looking  forward  with  dread,  a  looking 
upward  with  desire.  It  was  a  great  school  in  itself — that  age  of  Roman 
power  and  Greek  speech  and  Hebrew  faith.  The  whole  civilized  world 
was  a  school. 

And  then  to  remember  the  Tbachbb,  who  knew  fully  what  the  best  phi- 
losophers simply  guessed  at ;  who  loved  humanity  as  no  philosopher  or 
philanthropist  had  ever  loved  before  ;  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  times,  comprehending  all  and  controlling  all ;  who  spoke  in 
the  matchless  speech  of  metaphor  and  simile  and  parable  ;  interpreting 
nature  until  all  earth  and  heaven,  house,  field,  and  shop  were  filled  with 
new  meanings  and  suggestions,  and  who,  above  all,  wrought  deeds  of  help 
and  healing  that  sealed  the  faith  of  His  followers  in  the  divinity  of  His 
nature  and  mission.  Ah  !  that  was  a  school  of  theology— a  school  out  of 
school ;  a  school  inclusive  of  all  best  ideas  and  methods  that  the  teachers  of 
the  centuries  have  employed. 

It  will  appear  to  every  one  who  thinks  for  a  moment  on  the  subject  that 
to  put  a  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry  to-day  **  in  touch"  with  that 
first  age,  there  must  be  an  immense  amount  of  reading  and  study  under 
skilful  teachers,  and  that  this  will  take  time.  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  sealed 
hinguages  now  to  the  English-speaking  man.  But  to  get  at  the  deepest 
thought  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  and  of  the  Christ,  we  in  our  times 
must  break  the  seal  and  find  the  old  life  hidden  in  the  old  tongue.  To  be 
Bible  teachers  we  must  be  Bible  students,  and  to  be  Bible  students  we 
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most  be  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars.  The  Book  is  fall  of  the  lands  in 
which  it  grew — soenery,  products,  customs,  social  characteristics,  historical 
changes,  ethical  ideas.  To  know  the  Book  thoroughly  we  must  know  the 
times  and  the  people  among  which  the  Book  was  made.  The  Book  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  race  for  centuries.  Have  they  taken  good  care  of 
it  ?  Is  it  trustworthy  to-day  f  And  what  of  the  interpretations  of  it  and 
the  applications  of  it  f  In  those  things  we  shall  find  the  experiments  which 
the  race  at  its  best  have  made  with  the  Book.  There  is  rare  scientific 
value  in  all  this  knowledge.  The  fact  is,  that  to  get  well  back  into  the 
ages  that  God  used  to  develop  the  Divine  movement  known  as  Christianity 
we  mu$t  be  close,  persistent,  faithful  students.  The  course  of  the  average 
theological  seminary  is  scarcely  sufiScient  to  answer  the  purpose. 

A  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  our  day  who  does  not  try  U>  go  through 
a  college  and  a  theoloincal  seminary  proves,  by  his  very  lack  of  effort,  that 
he  has  no  adequate  idea  of  the  demands  of  his  profession.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  mu9t  compass  this  twofold  work,  but  he  must  covet  the  op- 
portunity and  do  his  human  best  to  put  himself  into  its  possession. 
All  ministers  may  not  be  permitted  to  secure  a  theological  education 
in  the  schools,  but  the  man  who  does  not  try  is  to  he  pitied  and — dis- 
counted. 

There  are  diversities  of  gifts  in  the  Church.  From  the  lowKest  layman 
to  the  most  exalted  clergyman — all  may  say  and  do  something  to  farther 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  True,  strong,  and  practical  souls  have  ideals. 
They  must  have  them,  and  they  must  be  high  ideals.  A  man  striving 
toward  an  exalted  standard  will  grow  constantly,  and  soon  outstrip  the 
favored  student  who  received  his  parchment  from  the  president  of  a 
theological  school,  but  who  rested  after  that  because  he  had  '^  finished  his 
theological  education."  No  church  council  would  forbid  D.  L.  Moody  to 
preach  because  he  had  never  been  graduated.  There  are  to-day  scores  of 
able  preachers,  and  some  of  them  professors  in  theological  schools,  men 
of  scholarship,  eloquence,  and  power,  who  have  won  splendid  success  in 
the  ministry,  although  wholly  without  academic  preparation.  These  cases 
are,  however,  exceptional,  and  do  not  weaken  the  arguments  in  behalf  of 
systematic  professional  theological  education. 

But  I  was  not  requested  in  this  paper  to  defend  the  theological  school, 
nor  to  criticise  it,  nor  to  suggest  plans  of  reform.  The  modem  schools  of 
the  prophets  are  undoubtedly  open  to  just  criticism,  and  may  be  vastly 
improved  in  manifold  ways  ;  but  the  task  assigned  to  me  is  to  offer  hints 
concerning  ministerial  education  outside  the  seminary.  I  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  early  ministry — that  of  the  first  century — was  almost  wholly 
trained  in  that  way,  and  that  there  were  peculiar  opportunities  in  the  age 
and  circumstances  of  the  apostles  which  can  only  be  equalled  in  our  times 
by  the  amplest  facilities  of  the  theological  institution.  But  whether  our 
modem  minister  attends  the  institution  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  our  age 
has  its  advantages  of  which  wise  men,  whatever  their  preparatory  educa- 
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tioQ,  will  avail  themselves.  And  in  this  line  of  work  we  find  the  natare 
and  possibilities  of  *'  out-of -school  theological  education." 

The  lawyer  and  physician  b^rin  to  study  when  they  leave  the  profes- 
sional school.  The  newly  graduated  theologian  sustains  the  same  relation 
to  his  field  of  study  and  service  as  do  the  representatives  of  law  and  medi- 
cine. All  are  but  beginners.  The  most  thorough  and  systematic  courses 
leading  to  graduation  are  but  preparatory.  The  principal  work  is  there- 
fore to  be  done  out  of  school.  The  minister  must  recognize  this  and  de- 
vote himself  to  study — not  of  '^  sermons,'*  but  of  subjects,  and  of  people, 
and  of  the  age,  and  of  the  bearing  upon  all  these  of  the  great  Gospel  he  is 
appointed  to  preach  and  of  the  higher  civilization  he  is  set  to  promote. 
We  rarely  see  "  old  doctors"  and  **  old  lawyers"  who  drop  easily  out  of 
their  practice.  The  people  keep  consuhing  them  and  forcing  them  out  of 
their  voluntary  retirement.  But ''  old  ministers" — alas  !  it  is  with  them 
too  much  the  other  way.  Why  ?  There  is  a  good  reason.  In  one 
branch  of  the  Church  a  provision  is  made  for  worn-out  preachers.  They 
are  technically  called  '^  superannuated"  preachers.  A  lady  but  little  con- 
versant with  the  terminology  of  the  denomination  called  diem  ''  antiquat- 
ed ministers."  There  are  such  in  all  churches.  And  they  may  be  gradu- 
ates and  from  the  best  seminaries,  but  they  never  did  much  work  in  the 
out-of-school  theolo^cal  seminary.  A  minister  of  respectable  theological 
edacation  may  become  an  ''  antiquated  preacher''  at  thirty-five. 

A  minister  who  studies  out  of  school  will  not  grow  old,  and  if  he  have 
common  sense  and  a  fresh  heart  will  not  become  unacceptable.  The  very 
force  of  character  which  he  develops  in  the  pastorate  by  resisting  the 
temptation  to  drift  and  yield  to  an  unstudious  professional  life  will  save 
him.  It  is  so  easy  out  of  school  to  drop  the  hours,  and  the  tasks,  and  the 
enforced  attention  to  appointed  work.  It  is  so  easy,  when  you  are  your- 
self at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  give  yourself  little  liberties  and  vacations 
which  the  stem  old  schoolmaster  and  the  unyielding  system  of  the  institu- 
tion could  not  allow.  Now  it  is  a  stroll  down-town,  now  a  pleasant  call, 
now  a  ride  into  the  country.  This  morning  it  is  an  intruding,  gossipy  old 
elder  or  leader,  or  a  brother  minister  who  has  no  fixed  hours  himself,  and 
who  cannot  imagine  why  you  should  not  give  him  the  time  he  is  willing 
to  waste.  Now  it  is  a  bright  story  you  want  to  read,  or  a  game  of  croquet 
or  lawn-tennis  you  are  tempted  to  play.  A  few  indulgencies  like  these 
and  the  self-control  goes  ;  the  will  b  weakened,  the  camel's  fore-feet  and 
soon  his  four  feet  occupy  the  tent.  Oh,  for  the  school  restrictions  out  of 
school  ! 

Self-enforced  out-of-school  order  of  work  will  save  the  minister  from 
this  deterioration.  He  will  provide  and  prosecute  a  carefuUy  devised 
course  of  study,  general  and  special.  He  will  appoint  and  keep  study- 
hours.  He  will  eschew  the  idea  of  '*  getting  up  sennons."  He  will, 
instead,  study  subfects,  and  get  such  mastery  of  them  and  such  fruitfulness 
of  soul-soil  out  of  them  that  sennons  will  grow.     He  will  take  up  one  great 
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subject  for  a  month  or  for  two  months  at  a  time,  and  give  thought  and 
research  to  it ;  read  up  on  it,  write  out  the  result  of  his  reading  and  think- 
ing, talk  to  plain  folks  and  to  experts  about  it.  He  will  make  a  *'  hobby" 
of  it  for  a  month  or  for  three  months,  just  as  if  he  were  a  theological  pro- 
fessor with  that  one  topic  in  charge.  A  three-months*  hobby  cannot  huit 
him  or  his  people.  And  what  discipline,  and  delight,  and  *'  discourses'* 
will  come  of  this  concentration  under  rigid  school  r^ulation,  but  entire^ 
out  of  school ! 

The  minister  fully  matriculated  in  this  life-university  will  have  a  library, 
lie  will  examine  every  collection  of  books  in  his  parish,  and  classify 
them,  and  know  where  to  go  for  this  volume  or  that.  What  a  huge 
library  he  would  have  at  command  !  And  what  a  joy  to  the  owners  of 
these  books^  to  put  them  at  his  service,  and  to  have  him  come  whenever 
he  pleases.  And  what  added  respect  for  their  own  literary  possessions, 
and,  better  still,  for  their  busy  and  studious  pastor  !  His  visits  would 
more  than  ever  be  a  blessing  to  them.  And  what  pastoral  opportunity 
for  him  I 

This  out-of -school  theologue  has  a  chance  to  study  people,  concrete,  liv- 
ing  specimens  of  the  anthropology  he  is  appointed  to  master.  He  loves 
them  and  studies  them.  He  gets  their  varied  experiences  ;  feels  the 
stimulating  influence  of  many  a  rare  personality  which  has  no  wide  sphere 
for  the  play  of  its  peculiar  power  ;  elicits  questions  which  give  him  insight 
into  popular  difficulties  and  necessities,  and  enable  him  in  the  pulpit  to 
make  forcible  and  apt  applications  of  the  truth.  He  studies  political  and 
social  science  under  conditions  far  more  favorable  to  good  results  than 
when  he  was  seated  on  a  bench,  before  the  professor's  spectacles,  a  text- 
book of  social  abstractions  in  hand.  The  professor  could  afford  to  pay 
this  old  student  of  his  for  the  data  collected  afield  in  this  out-of -school 
institute  of  sociology. 

Our  post-graduate  theological  student  finds  the  men  about  him  who 
represent  the  various  theories  and  schools  of  thought  of  which  he  has  sim- 
ply read  in  books.  He  gets  hold  of  them,  rubs  up  against  their  views, 
looks  them  squarely  in  the  eyes,  asks  them  questions,  argues  with  them, 
learns  how  much  he  and  they  hold  in  common  and  where  the  divergence 
begins.  The  Unitarian  minister  he  knows,  and  he  knows  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest ;  and  the  Jewish  rabbi ;  and  the  leading  agnostic  of  the 
town  ;  and  the  dear  old  Calvinist  divine  who  is  eighty  years  old  and  full 
of  kindness,  and  holds  the  old  creed  that  one  has  not  heard  preached  for 
half  a  century.  So  he  goes  to  school  with  and  to  all  these  men.  He  finds 
out  how  in  his  own  town  to  study  historical  theology  with  living  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  ages  and  their  hypotheses  as  his  next-door  neighbors. 
And  all  this  out  of  school. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  compelled  (just  as  law  and  medi- 
cine were)  to  put  her  representatives  into  professional  work  without  rigid 
training  in  the  schools.     She  has,   indeed,  organized  several  seminaries. 
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They  are  now  crowded  with  students.  But  the  demand  for  ministers  is  so 
pressing  that  her  regular  conference  out-of -school  theological  seminaries  are 
indispensable.  She  requires  a  four  years'  course  of  theological  study. 
There  are  perhaps  twenty-five  hundred  men  now  actively  engaged  in  the 
ministry  who  are  pursuing  that  course.  When  I  began,  under  this  provi- 
sion, I  felt  keenly  the  need  of  some  scheme  of  association  and  help.  In 
1856  I  sought  to  initiate  such  an  agency.  This  was  the  incipient  move- 
ment, since  then  developed  in  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Theology  and  in 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  Other  plans  are  now  in 
operation  designed  to  promote  by  correspondence  and  by  frequent  meetings 
soch  outrof -school  work  for  preparatory,  regular,  and  advanced  students  in 
theology,  science,  literature,  art,  pedagogy,  etc. 

It  is  proposed  by  some  to  make  this  four  years'  conference  course  of  study 
a  simultaneous  course — that  is,  taking  one  set  of  subjects  a  year  for  all  the 
fomr  classes  ;  so  that  to  whichever  of  the  four  years  a  young  minister  be- 
longs, he  studies  the  same  subjects  during  that  year  that  all  the  other  classes 
are  studying.  Instead  of  twenty-five  hundred  young  men  in  four  different 
sets  of  topics,  all  are  engaged  at  the  same  time  on  the  same.  This  would 
sacrifice  the  idea  of  progressiveness  in  the  arrangement  of  subjects,  but  it 
would  give  the  Church  press,  the  colleges  and  the  theological  seminaries 
throughout  Methodism  an  opportunity  to  bring  all  their  aid  to  bear  on 
every  theological  student  in  the  Church,  and  to  induce  others  of  the  minis- 
ters  to  take  advanced  courses  of  study  in  the  same  line.  The  scheme  ap- 
pears to  be  practicable.  It  may  not  be  so  regarded  by  those  who  have 
authority  in  the  matter.  But  certainly  whatever  the  plan  adopted  by 
church  or  individual,  the  out-of-school  theological  seminary  is  sure  to  be 
emphasized  in  the  future  of  every  church. 


v.— HAVE  THE  MONUMENTS  AND  PAPYRI  ANYTHING  TO 
SAY  OF  THE  HEBREWS  AND  THE  EXODUS?  (POSITIVE- 
LY CONSIDERED.) 

Egyptology,  No.  X. 

By  Riy.  Camobn  M.  Cobbrn,  Ph.D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mioh. 

"  How  comforting  a  point  it  were 
To  find  some  mummy  scrap  declare 
There  lived  a  Moees  I" 

^Robert  Browning, 

The  last  article  attempted  to  give  the  reasons  why  so  little  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  can  be  found  among  the  shattered 
monuments  and  torn  papyri  that  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  present 
article— the  last  of  the  series — will  give  our  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
M^nrews  are  mentioned  by  name  in  several  Egyptian  t^ts. 
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This  propomtion  would  not  now  be  genermlly  accepted  by  Egyptologists, 
therefore  adequate  proofs  of  its  accuracy  must  be  presented  and  all  objec- 
tions satisfactorily  answered. 

I.  All  admit  that  a  foreign  people  called  the  Aperiu  (Apuru,  Apem, 
Apuriu)  are  mentioned  in  various  hieroglyphic  texts,  and  that  these  Apem 
are  found  engaged  in  constructing  buildings  for  Ramses  11.  at  the  very 
time  and  in  the  same  localities  in  which,  according  to  the  Bible  account, 
the  Hebrews  were  at  work. 

M.  Chabas  pointed  out  thirty  years  ago. that  the  hieroglyphic  groiq> 
Aperi-u  was  the  '*  correct  transcription'*  of  the  Hebrew  name  '*  the  He- 
brews," to  which  it  **  corresponded  exactly'*  letter  for  letter — since  "  b** 
was  often  transcribed  '*  bp**  or  ^*  p*'  by  the  Egyptians — with  the  exception 
of  the  final  plural,  **  which  the  Egyptians  never  imitated.*'^  Although 
this  identification  has  recently  been  disputed  on  the  ground  that  the  only 
accurate  transcription  of  the  name  would  be  with  a  '^  b"  or  "  bp,'*  the  fol- 
lowing observations  will  show  why  we  continue  to  accept  it. 

1.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  letter  correq>onding 
in  sound  to  the  Hebrew  Beth  (our  ''  b*'),  so  they  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed it  more  nearly  than  '*  bp." 

2.  A  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  Egypdan  use  of  the  name  ought  not  to 
surprise  us.  No  nation  has  ever  been  particularly  scrupulous  about  its 
orthography  or  pronunciation  when  it  referred  to  its  shives.  Even  our 
Southern  brethren  did  not  always  spell  the  ethnical  name  of  their  colored 
laborers  with  lexicographic  accuracy. 

8.  But  the  Egyptian  scribes  were  noted  for  their  carelessness  in  spelling 
Semitic  names.  In  the  hieroglyphics  even  the  name  of  the  Semitic  King 
of  Egypt,  Sesaq  (Bng.,  ''  Shishak  ;"  LXX,  ''  Dovooci/ii"),  oscillates  be- 
tween '*  Sesenk*'  and  '^  Sesek."t  So  the  Egyptian  records,  it  would 
seem,  when  compared  with  the  cuneiform  tablets  recently  excavated,  show 
an  equally  careless  spelling  of  the  name  of  Tii,  the  Asiatic  wife  of  Ameno- 
phis  HI.  Similar  variations  occur  in  spelling  the  names  of  the  native 
Egyption  rulers  on  the  monuments — e.^..  Mens,  Menes  ;  Betan,  Neter-ban ; 
Chufu,  Chufuf ;  Ra-men-ka-u,  Men-ka-u-ra ;  Eaka,  Ranefer-ar-ka,  etc.| 
U  the  scribes  were  not  sure  of  the  orthography  even  of  the  name  of 
the  Pharaoh  and  his  family,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  scientific 
inerrancy  when  they  incidentally  mentioned  the  makers  of  brick  and 
drawers  of  water.  Such  inaccuracies  of  spelling  are  common  in  all  ancient 
and  even  in  modem  literature.  In  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  I  have  found  Moses  reproduced  as  ^'  Moesen  ;"  the  Land 
of  GU>shen  as  **  land  gcrsen  ;"  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  He- 
brews appear  under  the  various  disguises  of  **  Folc.  ebru,"  **  Ebru," 
"  Ebrius,"  "  Ebruis,"  "  Ebris,"  and  **  Ebrisse  I"§ 

•  **aCeUpgeg  Bgyptologlqaet,^*  Parte,  1868. 

t  Lepdoi,  **  XXn.  Rojal  Dynasty/'  London,  186& 

X  Wiedemann,  **  AgyptlBche  Qcschichte,'*  Gotha,  1884-88. 

I  Uniqoe  xa .,  Cambridge.    Pabllahed  by  Richard  Morrla,  London,  188& 
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4.  The  softening  of  the  harsh  '*  Hebrew"  into  the  milder  *'  Aperu"  is 
following  precisely  the  analogy  of  the  language.  Thus  the  Hebrew  Migdol 
becomes  in  Egyptian  *'  Makthel  ;*'  Megiddo,  '*  Maketha  ;^'  Horeb, 
'*  Horep/'  etc.     Every  phOologist  is  acquainted  with  this  tendency. 

5.  This  identity  of  the  names  becomes  conclusive,  when  we  remember 
that  the  masters  of  a  slave  people  would  write  their  name  as  they  com- 
monly spoke  it — not  as  the  slaves  themselves  wrote  it. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bliss  has  lately  given  a  striking  instance  of  how  the  inhab- 
itants of  Ma'lula  commonly  pronounce  the  Arabic  '*b"  like  '' p/'  and 
adds  :  *'  This  difference  is  observed  to-day  in  the  Oriental  pronunciation 
of  the  classic  Syriac."*  Thus,  Mecca  was  once  **  Bekka,"  and  Pompey's 
pillar  is  yet  **  Bombey's  pillar*'  to  the  Semitic  donkey  boys  of  Alexandria. 
That  the  Egyptians  would  have  pronounced  Hebrew  in  a  softened  form  no 
one  can  doubt.  That  greatest  of  living  Egyptian  scholars,  P.  LePage 
Benoof ,  has  recently  shown  (without  indicating  its  bearing  upon  the  topic 
before  ns)  that  in  Egypt,  as  in  South  Crermany,  '*  the  popular  ear  was  not 
able  to  discern  between  *  d '  and  *  t,*  or  *  b '  and  *  p  ; '  so  that  the  Egyp- 
tians would  have  said, '  Got  pless  you  ! '  for  our  rough  *  God  bless  you  t '  "  f 
It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  they  would  pronounce  the  Semitic  name 
'*  Hebrew,*'  and  that  they  would  almost  infallibly  ¥rrite  it  as  they  them- 
selves pronounced  it. 

All  of  the  above  considerations,  taken  in  connection  with  the  irrational- 
ity of  supposing  that  two  foreign  peoples-— one  called  Abperi-u  (which  all 
admit  to  be  the  exact  hieroglyphic  transcription  of  ''  the  Hebrews")  and 
the  other  called  Aperi-u — would  be  found  among  the  laborers  at  Ramses 
and  Pithom  in  the  Mosaic  age. 

II.  The  refertnees  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  papyri  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Bible  record. 

This  is  the  chief  difficulty,  and  the  one  which  has  led  the  representative 
Egyptologists  to  refuse  assent  to  the  identification  of  the  Aperu  with  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  said  that  the  appearance  of  this  term  in  the  inscriptions 
long  before  the  Exodus,  and  again  at  a  period  which  must  necessarily  have 
been  long  after  the  Exodus,  settles  the  question  that  this  Aperi-u  was  not 
the  word  by  which  they  spoke  of  the  Hebrews. 

One  would  think,  however,  that  the  scientific  method  would  compel  the 
acceptance  of  so  satisfactory  an  identification,  even  if  thereby  one  were 
forced  to  revise  his  theory  of  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  or  of  the  position  of 
Israel  after  the  Exodus.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  does  not 
seem  to  even  render  this  a  necessity. 

1.  This  designation  is  never  met  with  but  once  previous  to  the  Ramesside 
epoch,  and  that  is  in  a  single  sentence  found  on  the  back  of  a  papyrus  of 
Thothmes'  day,  and  reads,  "  Let  the  Aperi-u  ride  out."  But  there  is  no 
inconsistency  here.  Does  any  one  deny  that  the  Israelites  were  at  that 
time  in  Egypt  ?    Does  not  the  Bible  distinctly  affirm  that  even  Joseph  was 

•  Pal.  Bzp.  Fund,  April,  1800.  •80c  Bib.  Arch.,  vol.  xi. 
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called  bj  the  Egyptians  '*  the  Hebrew'*  f  That  theee  earliest-mentioned 
Aperi'U  are  indicated  as  **  youths, "  and  not  as  **  servants"  or  **  foreign- 
ers,*' would  simply  nhow  that  at  that  era  the  Oppression  had  not  b^un, 
or  had  not  become  universal. 

2.  Two  official  documents  mentioning  the  Aperi-u  have  been  preserved 
from  the  days  of  Ramses  II.  Both  of  these  indicate  the  Aperi-n  as  a 
foreign  people,  and  speak  of  them  as  ''dragging  stones"  for  Pharaoh 
Ramses  for  building  purposes  to  the  city  of  Ramses  and  elsewhere.  AD 
this  is  in  striking  correspondence  with  the  biblical  statement  of  the  He- 
brews* work  (Ex.  i.  11). 

8.  The  most  objectionable  references,  however,  are  those  which  are 
admitted  by  all  to  be  later  than  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  One  occurs  in  an 
inscription  of  Ramses  III.,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  gifts  to  the  Temple 
of  On  :  ''I  purified  An.  ...  I  built  its  temple,  which  was  gone  to 
decay,  .  .  .  provided  with  men  like  sand.  .  .  .  The  officers,  children, 
chiefs,  Aperi-u,  and  men  who  are  in  detention  in  that  place,  2093.  .  .  . 
Total  heads,  12,363.*'  *  Even  later,  in  the  third  year  of  Ramses  IV.,  an 
inscription  was  made  at  the  quarries  of  Hamraamat,  in  which,  among  the 
workmen  mentioned,  are  **  800  Aperi-u." 

M.  Chabas  explained  these  references  by  saying  that  either  these  were 
Hebrews  who  had  been  employed  in  the  south  of  the  empire,  and  there- 
fore had  not  been  able  to  answer  to  the  call  of  Moses  ;  or  else  they  were  a 
troop  of  the  discontented  Israelites,  who  had  not  only  lusted  after  the 
onions  and  garlic  of  Eg3rpt,  but  had  actually  deserted  and  returned  to  their 
former  labors,  f 

Dr.  Kellogg  calls  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  Aperi-u,  men- 
tioned later  than  the  Ramesside  epoch,  are  not  indicated  simply  as  foreigners, 
but  in  the  one  instance  as  ''  prisoners"  and  in  the  other  as  ''  bowmen." 
He  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  conquerors  of  Palestine  were  a  military 
people  by  this  time,  and  that  the  Hebrew  captives,  naturally  enough,  were 
sent  back  to  their  old  employments  by  their  old  masters.  { 

4.  It  is  objected  by  those  who  do  not  sanction  the  explanations  attempt-' 
ed  above  that  the  name  Aperi-u  is  connected  with  the  Egyptian  root 
aper,  **  to  provide,"  and  that  the  word  itself  is  therefore  only  a  common 
name,  designating  a  Vslass  of  laborers.  According  to  the  view  of  the  pres- 
ent writer  this  would  not  militate  against  the  identification  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Aperi-u.  It  is  really  not  inadmissible  to  suppose  that  a  play  on  words 
was  made  in  this  case,  such  puns  being  as  common  in  Egypt  as  in  the 
days  when  Christus  was  changed  into  the  less  honorable  Chrestus  ;  or  in 
those  later  times  when  the  good  Abbot  gave  the  three  young  Angles  a  heaven- 
ly citizenship  by  calling  them  Angels  ;  or  in  our  day,  when  a  whole  class 
of  workmen  are  nicknamed  ^'  Paddys,"  and  Mr.  IngersoU  appears  occa- 
sionally under  the   sobriquet  of  **  Mr.  Injure-soul. " 

•  Fac-0imile,  "  Great  Harris  Papyms,''  London,  1878. 
t  "MelangBB  Egjrptolcgiqaea.*' 
X  "  Abrahant,  Joeeph  and  Moses  in  Egypt,"  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  N.  Y.,  1887. 
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5.  A  better  explanation  b  at  hand,  however — an  explanation  which  it  is 
surprising  has  not  been  previoosly  offered. 

No  one  claims  that  the  name  Aperi-u  occurs  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  The  difficulty  only  arises  in  explaining  the  oc- 
coirence  of  this  word  in  later  times,  when  it  seems  to  have  had  a 
general  application,  and  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  f'  laborers,"  as,  for 
example,  in  the  text,  **  The  Aperi-u  of  the  Anu*' — the  Anu  being,  as  is 
supposed,  a  Nubian  people,  or,  as  others  think,  a  geographical  designation. 
But  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  name  originally  given  to  the 
vast  multitude  of  Egyptian  slaves  because  of  their  race  should  finally  be 
given  to  all  other  slaves,  irrespective  of  their  nationality  ? 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  in  some  parts  of  the  South  the  term 
*'  Nigger*'  has  been  used  to  designate  all  the  despised  classes  of  society, 
whatever  their  color  or  nationality. 

There  are  various  classical  instances  of  national  or  ethnical  names  sink- 
ing into  dishonorable  appellatives.  Take  a  perfect  parallel.  Originally 
the  term  Slav  was  a  national  title  meaning  *'  the  people'*  or  **  the  glo- 
rious ;"  but  because  of  the  servitude  of  the  nation  (precisely  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Hebrews,  if  our  view  is  correct)  the  '*  Slav"  became  the  **  Slave," 
and  the  national  title  became  degraded  until  it  could  be  indifferently  ap- 
plied to  workmen  of  any  race.* 

Til.  There  is  a  striking  parallel  between  the  references  of  the  Egyptian 
records  to  the  Hebrews  and  their  references  to  the  Hyksos, 

The  Hyksos  probably  entered  Egypt  in  as  inconspicuous  and  inoffensive 
a  way  as  did  the  Hebrews  several  centuries  later.  They  multiplied  rapidly, 
however,  and  presently  seized  the  reins  of  government  and  held  the  supreme 
sovereignty  of  Egypt  for  perhaps  ^\q  hundred  years.  What  do  the  monu- 
ments have  to  say  of  these  centuries  of  disaster  ?     Nothing  ! 

That  these  shepherds  were  builders  and  sculptors  is  only  known  by  a 
few  broken  sphinxes  and  splintered  statues.  That  they  ever  built  them- 
selves temples  is  only  known  by  the  few  words  which  their  later  occupants 
have  failed  to  dig  from  the  walls  after  they  had  pitched  out  the  hated 
foreigner  from  his  sacred  abodes.  That  they  had  dominion  for  this  half 
millennium  is  only  monumentally  proved  by  a  triumphant  record  of 
Ramses  the  Great,  stating  that  he  was  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  their 
expulsion.  Not  a  single  Hyksos  papyrus,  tablet,  tomb,  or  mummy  has 
ever  been  discovered.  What  was  the  national  name  of  this  powerful  peo- 
ple ?  No  one  can  answer.  It  has  not  been  preserved.  When  the  Egyp- 
tian records  were  compelled  to  mention  them  they  described  them  either 
vaguely  or  abusively.  They  were  the  **  Asiatic  shepherds"  or  the  **  nomads 
of  the  East,"  or  even  the  "impure  people"  or  **  the  pestilence."  The 
name  Hyksos  is  a  Semitic  word  either  meaning  ' '  the  chiefs  of  the  shep- 

*  The  convewa  of  thii  prooees  BometiiDM  takes  place,  e.g.^  the  word  themt  Wigj/n)  was  a  title 
of  nobOlt/  In  BngUnd  certalnlj  as  earlj  as  the  ninth  centniy,  and  /et  as  late  as  Aelfric^s  time  it 
•Oil  ooQtiniied  to  oi  used  in  the  old  smse  of  servant  V  HomUU9—Th»  AMom|>tion  of  St.  John''). 
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herds,**  and  is  connected  with  the  root  '^  to  pillage,*'  or  else  it  is  a  term 
of  contempt,  meaning  *'  bound  with  chains.*'  * 

In  later  times,  as  M  Naville  long  ago  pointed  oat,  this  name  '*  became 
sjnonTmons  with  />M."f  The  puallel  is  suggestive.  The  Hebrew  shep- 
herds were  of  the  same  race  and  came  from  the  same  fatherland  as  the 
HyksoB  shepherds.  They  received  the  same  hatred.  Their  memorials  and 
history  were  allowed  to  fall  into  the  same  oblivion.  The  one  was  accused 
in  Manetho's  history  of  leprosy,  the  other  was  called  in  the  hieroglyphic 
texts  *' the  plagae  ;"  the  one  was  described  as  ''the  polluted  people," 
the  other  was  called  impure  ;  while  the  name  of  each  people  is  seen  to 
have  been  degraded  into  a  common  term  for  the  laborers  of  any  race. 


SERMONIC    SECTION. 


MJinaiPAL  UBBULl. 

Bt   Charles   H.    PABKHUBflr,  D.D. 
[Prbsbttsrian],  New  York  Citt. 

The  wicked  walk  an  every  nde,  when  the 
tileU  men  are  em^M.— Ps.  xii.  8. 

It  will  be  well  for  us,  you  and  me, 
to  come  to  a  full  and  frank  understand- 
ing with  each  other  at  the  very  thresh- 
old of  our  discussion  this  morning,  as 
to  the  true  scope  of  the  campaign  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  to  which, 
unless  all  signs  are  misleading,  the 
hearts  of  increasing  numbers  are,  day 
by  day,  becoming  enlisted.  What  was 
spoken  from  this  pulpit  four  weeks  ago 
was  spoken  with  a  distinct  intent  from 
which  we  have  not,  in  the  mean  time, 
swerved,  and  from  which  we  do  not  in 
coming  time  propose  to  swerve,  what- 
ever in  the  way  of  obstruction,  vituper- 
ation, or  intinoddation  may  be  officially 
or  unofficially  launched  against  us  ;  for 
the  one  exclusive  aim  of  the  movement 
is  to  create,  to  characterize,  and  to  lay 
bare  the  iniquity  that  municipally  an- 
tagonizes and  that  neutralizes  the  efforts 
which  a  Ctiristian  pulpit  puts  forth  to 
make  righteousness  the  law  of  human 
life,  individual,  social,  and  civic.     So 

*  **ZeltBchrift  fOr  Aegjrptische  eprach  nnd  AJ- 
terthnmsknnde,''  1875.  '*  Babastis/*  Bdoiurd 
NavUle,  1891. 

t  **  Bevue  Chietienne**  1878. 


that  as  I  apprehend  my  functions  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness  I  have  no  op- 
tion In  the  matter.  It  is  not  left  to  me 
to  say  whether  I  will  do  it  or  wHl  not 
do  it,  but  to  go  straightway  about  my 
business  without  fear  or  favor. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  just  here 
the  purely  moral  intention  of  the  cru- 
sade, as  security  against  it  becoming 
complicated  with  consideratioos  that 
stand  aloof  from  the  main  polnL  A 
great  many  civic  efforts  have  been  made 
here  and  elsewhere  that  have  resulted 
in  nothing,  for  the  single  and  sufficient 
reason  that  they  have  been  side-tracked 
—switched  off  on  to  some  collateral  Is- 
sue—mortgaged to  some  compe^ve 
interest.  Suggestions,  insinuations, 
criticisms  that  have  reached  me  from 
various  sources,  some  through  the  press, 
some  through  personal  correspondence, 
make  it  Incumbent  upon  me  to  declare 
that  what  has  been  said,  and  what  will 
continue  to  be  said,  proceeds  In  no 
slightest  degree  ftom  or  sympathy  with, 
or  any  Interest  In  any  specific  policy, 
whether  political,  reformatory  or  relig- 
ious, looking  to  the  reconstruction  of 
our  municipal  life.  I  do  not  speak  as 
a  Republican  or  as  a  Democrat ;  as  a 
Protestant  or  as  a  Catholic ;  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  prohibition  or  as  an  advocate 
of  license.  I  am  moved,  so  help  me 
God,  purely  and  exclusively  by  the  re- 
spect which  I  have  for  the  Ten  Com- 
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mandments,  and  by  my  anxiety,  as  a 
preacher  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  the 
law  of  Ood  regnant  in  indiTidual  and 
social  life,  so  that  I  antagonize  our  ex- 
isting municipal  administration  because 
I  belieye  that  with  all  the  individual 
exceptions,  frankly  stated  four  weeks 
ago,  I  believe  that  administration  to  be 
essentially  corrupt,  interiorly  rotten, 
and  in  its  combined  tendency  and  effect 
to  stand  in  diametric  resistance  to  all 
that  Christ  and  the  holy  Christian  pul- 
pit represent  in  the  world. 

Now  there  is  another  diversion— side- 
tracking device— which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  has  had  for  its  object  to  confuse 
the  general  mind  and  so  break  the  force 
of  the  indictment  made  here  four  weeks 
ago— I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  present- 
ment made  by   the   February   Grand 
Jury.    In  that  presentment,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  censure  passed  upon  the 
offending     clergyman    was    that    he 
brought   charges    against    an    official 
founded  on  newspaper  report    Why  I 
I  said  at  the  time  that  it  was  founded 
on  newspaper  report  1    So  far  as  related 
to  the  McGlory  matter,  it  was  a  hypo- 
thetical accusation,  and  was  exhibited 
as  a  hypothetical  accusation.     If  the 
papers  which  published  the  story  at  the 
thne,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
had  remained  for  weeks  (six  weeks)  un- 
contradicted, misrepresented  the  case, 
why  then  my  accusation  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  the  McGlory  matter  tumbled 
with  it,  and  that  is  all  of  it  involved  in 
the  very  terms  in  which  I  then  recog- 
nized the  newspapers  as  my  authority. 
If  I  had  faQed  to  indicate  my  authority, 
or  if  I  had  fsikd  to  indicate  that,  so  far 
as  related  to  the  McGlory  business,  my 
charge  stood  or  fell  with  that  authority, 
the  case  would   have  been  different. 
But  as  it  is,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  a  lack  of 
that  frankness  which  I  certainly  had  a 
right  to  expect,  and  which  my  own  en- 
tire frankness  in  the  Grand  Jury  Room 
bad  certainly  entitled  me  to  receive. 
The  natural,  not  to  say  the  intended, 
effect  of  the  form  under  which  the  pre- 
•entmeDt  was  made,  was  to  produce 


upon  the  minds  of  such  as  were  not 
knowing  to  the  very  phraseology  which 
I  used  the  impression  that  I  IumI  been 
stating  as  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge matters  which  upon  a  little  sifting 
disclose  themselves  to  have  reached  me 
only  through  the  avenue  of  the  press. 

I  cannot  feel  that  to  be  Just,  nor  can 
I  otherwise  interpret  it  than  as  calcu- 
lated to  represent  as  ministerial  effu- 
siveness and  carelessness  that  which 
had  not  an  element  of  inexactness  or 
carelessness  in  it,  and  in  that  was  cov- 
ertly to  impeach  and  bring  into  dis- 
credit my  arraignment  of  it  as  needless. 
Leaving  that  point,  I  would  like  merely 
to  interpolate  the  inquiry.  Why  was  it 
that  an  accusation  that  for  six  weeks 
had  been  lying  unregarded  and  un- 
touched in  the  public  prints  was  at 
once  made  the  subject  of  Judicial  in- 
vestigation and  canled  to  the  point  of 
presentment  when  reproduced  in  the 
pulpit  ? 

But  all  of  that  aside,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
have  asked  you  to  devote  a  single  mo- 
ment's thought  to  a  matter  that  has  to 
some  degree  the  appearance  of  being 
perwnal  to  myself— all  of  that  aside, 
you  will  remember  that  the  substance 
of  the  chai^ge  that  four  weeks  ago  was 
brought  against  a  certain  official  was, 
that  he  exhibited  a  languid  interest  in 
the  conviction  of  criminals  of  law,  and 
allowed  other  considerations  to  inter- 
vene between  himself  and  his  official 
obligations.  Now  that  last  is  exactly 
what  he  has  done  in  my  own  person 
since  then.  I  went  to  him  with  busi- 
ness that  pertained  to  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  he  peremptorily  refused  to 
hold  official  communication  with  me. 
His  feelings  toward  me  personally  pre- 
vented his  fulfilling  the  obligations  due 
from  him  officially.  Now  there  is  no 
newspaper  rumor  about  this.  I  speak 
that  I  do  know  and  testify  that  which 
I  have  seen;  and  two  witnesses  are 
ready  to  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
fact 

I  am  a  citizen  and  a  tax-payer,  and 
I  am  refused  audience  with  an  officer 
whose  salary  I,  as  a  tax-payer,  am  help- 
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ing  to  pay,  and  whooe  Bervices  as  an 
attorney  I  am  entitled  to  avail  of. 
Now,  ao  far  as  that  oonoema  me  only 
perscmally,  of  course  I  care  nothing 
about  it.  It  would  be  as  childish  as  it 
would  be  wicked  to  bring  into  the  pul- 
pit personal  differences  as  such.  But 
the  point  is  that  in  the  transaction  just 
referred  to  I  as  a  citizen  could  get 
nothing  from  an  officer  of  the  Qovem- 
ment,  because  forsooth  I  was  not  solid 
with  him.  Now,  that  is  the  genius  of 
the  entire  Tanmiany  business.  You 
cannot  get  anything  from  Tanunany 
unless  you  are  solid  with  Tanunany.  K 
man,  though  he  be  working  night  and 
day  for  the  ennoblement  and  purifica- 
tion of  the  city  he  loves,  has  no  rights 
which  Tammany  is  bound  to  respect 
We  are  obliged  and  glad  to  make  all 
possible  exceptions,  and  there  are  many 
such,  but  the  fact  Is  that  Tammany, 
taken  as  a  whole.  Is  not  so  much  a  po- 
litical party  as  It  Is  a  commercial  cor- 
poration, organized  In  the  Interest  of 
making  the  most  possible  out  of  Its  offi- 
cial opportunity,  so  that  what  the  rest 
of  us  get  from  Tammany  we  have  to 
get  by  fighting  for  It  or  by  paying  for 
it.  All  of  which  is  stated  with  incisive- 
ness  and  frankness  in  the  last  number 
of  The  North  American  Bevi^w,  in 
which  the  writer  says : 

' '  Tammany  Is  not  a  party,  and  refuses 
allegiance  to  any.  It  has  no  principles 
or  platforms  to  pledge  it  to  duty.  It 
fights  only  for  Itself.  Its  governmental 
theory  Is  simple.  It  coimts  absolutely 
on  the  Ignorant,  the  venal,  and  the  de- 
praved voters,  holding  them  with  the 
adhesive  and  rdentless  grasp  of  an  oc- 
topus. It  never  alienates  the  grog-shop 
keepers,  the  gamblers,  the  beer-dealers, 
the  nuisance-makers,  or  the  proletariat 
Patriotism  and  a  sense  of  duty  count 
for  nothing  in  Its  estimate  of  political 
forces.  Party  passion,  selfishness,  and 
hopes  of  victory  and  spoils  are  Its  su- 
preme reliance." 

And  not  only  does  the  organization 
just  referred  to  stand  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  crime,  but  It  fosters  the  tendency 
of  crime.    There  are  citizens  in  this 


town  alxHnina^g  the  whole  system 
that  do  not  dare  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  One  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  immense  number  of  letters 
of  thanks  and  encouragement  that  I 
have  been  receiving  during  the  last  four 
weeks  is  the  large  percentage  written 
by  people  who  do  not  dare  to  append 
their  own  signatures  ;  honestly  In  sym- 
pathy with  eveiything  that  is  true  and 
pure  and  honest,  and  yet  afndd  over 
their  own  names  to  put  in  black  and 
white  their  sincere  views  of  a  govern- 
ment whose  duty  It  is  to  foster  virtue, 
not  to  drive  it  into  hiding.  I  do  not 
refer  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  charging 
the  writers  with  oowardioe. 

I  only  adduce  the  fact  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  inherent  tyranny  of  the 
civilized  brigands  who  are  despotizing 
over  us.  Only  In  that  connection  I 
want  to  say  that  now  is  a  good  time  to 
speak  out,  an  excellent  opportimity  for 
moral  heroism  to  come  to  the  front  and 
assert  Itself.  Nothing  frightens  so 
easily  as  vice.  The  wicked  flee  when 
no  man  pursueth,  and  they  make  still 
better  time  when  scnnebody  is  pursuing. 
Time  and  again  during  the  past  weeks 
as  I  have,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  three  In  the  morning,  sat  m  the 
company  of  women  of  a  class  almost 
too  disreputable  to  be  even  named  in 
this  presence,  I  have  had  the  same  thing 
said,  that  there  Is  not  so  much  doing 
just  now,  for  the  reason  that  everybody 
is  scared.  Some  things  have  come,  and 
they  have  a  sure  presentiment  that 
more  of  the  same  sort  is  on  the  way. 
The  scattering  feathers  and  the  pli^- 
tive  peepings  indicate  liiat  the  shots  an 
striking  into  the  quick. 

I  have  strongly  to  emphasize  the 
fact,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  repetitloas, 
that  my  interest  in  this  is  due  solely  to 
the  obstruction  that  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  puts  upon  my  work  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness.  You  cannot 
have  men  even  of  tainted  reputation 
(saying  nothing  of  character)  high  in 
municipal  authority,  without  that  foct 
working  the  discouragement  of  virtue 
and  the  reduction  of  moral  standards. 
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It  is  a  pretty  trying  state  of  afEairs  for 
such  as  are  attempting  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  our  yoimg  men,  in 
particular,  to  have  officials  high  in 
power  against  whom  the  most  damning 
and  excoriating  thing  that  can  be  done 
is  to  publish  their  history. 

Awhile  ago  the  treasurer  of  a  certain 
bank  downtown,  who  was  not  even  sus- 
pected of  being  dishonest,  but  whose 
name  through  no  fault  of  his  own  had 
become  associated  with  a  disreputable 
firm,  was  thrown  out  of  his  place.  The 
reason  stated  by  the  directors  was  that, 
while  they  cordially  and  unanimously 
recognized  the  integrity  of  the  treas- 
urer, they  could  not  afford  so  to  jeopard- 
ize the  interests  of  the  bank  as  to  have 
associated  with  them  a  man  who  was 
tainted  even  in  the  slight  degree  of 
being  mentioned  in  connection  with  dis- 
honest dealing.  Now,  that  is  the  way 
you  run  a  bank.  That  is  the  style  of 
condition  that  you  impose  upon  can- 
didature for  places  of  official  trust.  I 
am  not  here  to  criticise  those  condi- 
tions, but  when  you  come  to  run  a  city, 
with  a  million  and  a  half  of  people, 
with  interests  that  are  a  good  deal  more 
than  pecuniary,  and  a  city,  too,  that  is 
putting  the  stamp  of  its  character  or  of 
its  infamy  upon  every  smaller  city  in 
the  country  through,  then  you  have 
not  always  shrunk  from  putting  into 
places  of  trust  men  who  are  ex-dive- 
keepers  and  crooks  and  ex-ocmvicts,  and 
men  whose  detailed  written  history 
would  draw  tremblingly  near  the  verge 
of  obscene  literature. 

The  charge  has  been  brought  that  the 
kind  of  discourse  that  was  given  here 
four  weeks  ago  was  entirely  general, 
and  was  not  characterized  by  that  defl- 
alteness  or  by  that  sharpness  of  detail 
that  would  commend  it  to  the  interest 
or  the  confidence  of  a  Judicial  mind. 
Now,  details,  I  confess,  were  the  last 
thing  that  I  supposed  that  the  virtuous 
people  of  this  dty  would  need,  or  that 
the  administration  would  want.  It  was 
with  some  surprise,  therefore,  that  I 
understood  that  it  was  officially  stated 
in  the  Stevenson  "  Slide"  case  that, 


whUe  ministers  like  myself  were  willing 
enough  to  sit  in  their  own  houses  and 
vituperate  the  dty  government,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  them  to  procure  evi- 
dence that  would  help  to  convict  sus- 
pects of  violation  of  laws.  As  I  say, 
this  was  something  of  a  surprise,  for 
whUe  I  knew  that  the  dty  government 
had  allowed  the  ladles  to  teach  them 
how  to  sweep  the  streets,  I  did  not  Im- 
agine It  would  be  considered  a  part  of 
my  ministerial  duty  to  go  Into  the  slums 
and  help  catch  rascals,  espedally  as  the 
police  are  paid  nearly  $5,000,000  a  year 
for  doing  It  themselves ;  but  It  Is  never 
too  late  to  broaden  your  diocese. 

I  therefore  sdected  seven  names  of 
parties  that  I  Imagined  might  occasion- 
ally forget  themselves  and  be  guilty  of 
the  violation  of  the  £xdse  laws,  put 
evidence-takers  on  their  track,  and  hav- 
ing secured  evidence  such  as  my  coim- 
sel  deemed  sufficient,  went  to  Uie  Dis- 
trict Attorney  In  the  Interview  above 
described.  Opportimlty  of  official  In- 
tercourse being  denied  me  (I  omitted 
just  now  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
seven  names  selected  were  of  parties 
that  are  away  up  In  the  confidences  of 
Tammany  counsels)  —  opportunity  of 
official  Intercourse  being  denied  me,  my 
lawyer  put  the  names  of  the  parties  be- 
fore the  District  Attorney,  which  he 
politely  returned  and  said  that  we  could 
take  them  before  the  Qrand  Jury,  and 
that  he  would  secure  us  the  opportu- 
nity. I  was  admitted  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
but  upon  stating  my  errand,  was  court- 
eously Informed  that  attending  to  such 
matters  was  not  exactly  In  their  line, 
and  was  Invited  to  move  on,  and  first 
try  my  luck  with  the  police  court.  Ap- 
pUcation  was  therefore  made  to  the  po- 
lice court  and  warrants  were  obtained. 
That  was  the  first  gleam  of  hope  that 
broke  upon  us,  and  down  to  date.  It  is 
the  last  gleam.  Tlie  case  was  put  over 
till  last  week  Monday.  On  Monday  we 
all  gathered  again  at  the  Tombs,  coun- 
sel and  witnesses,  only  to  have  the 
judge  tell  us  that  we  could  come  around 
this  week  Tuesday.  I  said  four  weeks 
ago  that  our  municipal  administration 
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showed  a  languid  Intereat  in  the  cohtIc- 
lion  of  criminals.  I  was  taunted  with 
dealing  in  generalities.  Now  there  is  a 
specification~8e?en  of  them ;  go  put 
them  along  with  the  Orand  Jury's  pre- 
sentment 

Well,  the  work  of  gathering  evidence 
thus  begun  grew  upon  me  in  interest 
and  fascination.  Last  Sunday,  there- 
fore, while  we  were  quietly  studying 
and  praying  over  the  matter  of  foreign 
missions,  I  had  a  force  of  five  detec- 
tives out  studying  up  city  missions,  and 
trying  to  discover  if  the  Police  Depart- 
ment shows  any  practical  respect  to  its 
obligation  to  enforce  excise  laws  on  the 
Sabbath.  Before  going  on  with  that 
I  want  to  mention  a  little  incident  that 
also  occurred  last  Sabbath  on  the  east 
side.  The  story  met  my  eye  in  the 
morning  paper,  and  I  asked  a  legal 
friend  to  go  to  the  clerk  of  the  oourt 
and  verify  it,  which  he  did  in  its  essen- 
tial features.  A  policeman  on  Division 
Street,  urged  thereto—so  the  story  runs 
—by  the  necessity  that  he  felt  himself 
under  just  at  the  time  to  show  the  com- 
munity what  a  lively  interest  the  police 
take  in  preserving  the  holy  quiet  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  went  into  an  open  grocer's 
shop  and  arrested  the  shop-keeper  for 
selling  a  three-cent  cake  of  soap.  Now 
I  do  not  want  to  be  imderstood  as  con- 
doning that  offence.  Cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness,  but  cleanliness  is  not  godli- 
ness, and  I  am  not  here  to  criticise 
Judge  Kilbreth,  in  whose  integrity  I 
have  thorough  reason  to  put  confidence, 
for  putting  the  offender  under  bail  to 
appear  before  (General  Sessions.  But 
while  this  three-cent  soap  transaction 
was  transpiring  there  were  a  good  many 
other  things  transpiring,  and  I  return 
to  the  experience  of  my  five  detectives. 

I  have  here  the  results  of  their  day's 
work,  neatly  type-written,  sworn  to, 
corroborated  and  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  District  Attorney.  There  is  here 
the  list  of  parties  that  last  Sunday  vio- 
lated the  ordinance  of  Simday  closing. 
One  of  these  covers  the  east  side  and 
the  other  the  west  side  of  town.  These 
names  are  interesting ;  some  of  them 


especially  so  from  one  cause  or  another ; 
in  some  instances  on  account  of  their 
ofllclal  position,  either  present  or  re- 
cent ;  in  other  caaea  because  of  the  fam- 
ily connections  or  intimacy  of  the  pow- 
ers that  be.  These  lists  include  viola- 
tions in  twenty-two  predncta.  The 
statement  sworn  is  the  following,  omit- 
ting the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
witnesses,  which  are  in  the  documents, 
of  course,  given  in  full. 

''  John  Smith,  of  such  a  street  and 
number,  in  said  dty,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says  that  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  Sunday,  March  0th,  1892,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  13  p.u., 
deponent,  in  company  with  one  John 
Jones,  visited  the  following  liquor  sa- 
loons, where  wine  or  malt  or  spirituous 
liquors  were  exposed  for  side ;  that 
there  were  people  drinking  at  the  bars 
of  all  these  places,  to  wit.'*  Then  fol- 
lows the  list  of  places,  with  address  and 
number  of  people  present  in  each. 

Then  comes  John  Jones's  sworn  cor- 
roboration of  John  Smith's  affidavit— in 
other  words,  "legal  evidence,"  which 
is  what  I  understand  our  municipal  ad- 
ministration desires  to  have  this  pulpit 
furnish  it.  Of  course  I  am  not  going 
to  take  up  your  time  by  reading  the 
names,  only  a  little  in  the  way  of  re- 
capitulation for  illustration's  sake :  Sec- 
ond Precinct,  7  saloons  open,  55  people 
present ;  Fourth  Precinct,  10  saloons 
open,  45  people  present;  Fourteentii 
Precinct,  15  saloons  open,  169  people 
present ;  Nineteenth  Precinct  (that  is 
ours),  18  saloons  open,  205  people  pres- 
ent. In  all  (I  do  not  mean  all  the  sa- 
loons that  are  open,  but  all  the  open 
ones  our  detectives  happened  to  strike), 
254  saloons,  2488  people  present.  They 
don't  want  generalities,  they  want  par- 
ticularities. Well,  there  are  254  of 
them,  no  pulpit  garrulousness  n(»'  min- 
isterial exuberance,  but  hard,  cold  affi- 
davits. If  the  concerned  guardians  of 
the  public  peace  and  the  anxious  con- 
servators of  municipal  laws  want  facts, 
we  will  guarantee  to  grind  them  ont  a 
fresh  grist  every  blessed  week.  Now 
let  them  take  vigorous  hold  of  the  mat- 
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ter  furnished  above,  or  cease  their 
hypocritical  clamoring  after  specific 
charges. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  would 
1)6  a  peculiar  propriety  in  studying  a 
little  ways  into  the  general  trend  of 
things  in  the  Nineteenth  Precinct,  as 
that  is  the  one  in  which  our  own  church 
is  situated,  and  from  which  we  draw  the 
major  part  of  our  congregation.  To 
this  end  I  have  had  during  the  last  few 
days  a  number  of  interested  people, 
some  of  them  paid  detectives,  some  of 
them  volunteers  from  this  congregation, 
scouring  the  ground  with  a  view  to 
learning  something  about  the  gambling- 
houses  and  the  houses  of  a  disorderly 
character.  A  gambler  who  is  a  dealer 
in  one  of  the  faro  banks  here  told  one 
of  our  parties  that  the  small  games  were 
running  pretty  quiet  now,  because  Dr. 
Parkhurst's  society  (the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  CMme)  had  so  frightened 
the  police,  that  they  made  the  gamblers 
dose  up  for  a  time  till  the  thing  should 
blow  over. 
'  I  only  mention  that  that  you  may  get 
at  the  true  inwardness  of  the  situation. 
The  police  can  stop  the  gambling  just 
the  instant  that  they  conclude  that  it  is 
unsafe  not  to.  They  will  go  just  as  far 
as  the  exigencies  push,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, not  a  step  further.  Among 
places  of  this  character  reported  to  me 
are  two  that  are  possessed  of  a  melan- 
choly interest,  because  of  the  youthful 
character  of  the  parties — a  gambling- 
house  a  little  above  Fortieth  Street,  fur- 
nished with  roulette,  hazard,  and  red- 
and-black  tables,  in  which  there  were 
counted  forty-eight  young  men,  and  a 
policy-shop  three  blocks  above  our 
church  running  full  blast,  and  into 
which  forty  young  men  were  seen  to 
enter  last  Tuesday. 

Leaving  the  gambling-houses  for  the 
present,  I  must  report  to  you  what  was 
discovered  in  a  region  of  iniquity  that, 
in  this  presence,  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  with  as  much  caution  and  delicacy 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow. 
I  have  here  a  list  of  thirty  houses,  names 
and  addresses,  all  specified,  that  are 


simply  houses  of  prostitution,  all  of 
them  in  this  precinct.  These  thirty 
places  were  all  of  them  visited  by  my 
friend  or  my  detective  on  the  10th  and 
also  on  the  11th  of  March,  and  solicita-  ' 
tions  received  on  both  dates.  One  of 
these  places  I  spent  an  hour  in  myself, 
and  I  know  perfectly  well  what  it  all 
means  and  with  what  facility  such 
houses  can  be  gotten  into.  That  house 
is  three  blocks  only  from  the  spot  where 
I  am  standing  now.  All  of  this  has 
been  neatly  type- written,  sworn  to,  cor- 
roborated, and  is  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  District  Attorney. 

And  now,  fathers  and  mothers,  I  am 
trjdng  to  help  your  sons.  From  the 
very  commencement  of  my  ministry 
here,  I  confess  that  to  be  of  some  en- 
couragement and  assistance  to  young 
men  has  been  my  great  ambition.  Ap- 
peal after  appeal  has  come  to  mc  these 
last  four  weeks  signed  **  A  Father"  or 
•*  A  Mother,"  begging  of  me  to  try  to 
do  something  for  their  dear  boys.  But 
as  things  are  I  do  declare  there  is  not 
very  much  that  I  can  do  for  them.  I 
never  knew  till  within  two  weeks  how 
almost  impossible  it  is  for  a  young  man 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  swim  of  New 
York  City  life  under  present  conditions 
and  still  be  temperate  and  dean.  I  had 
supposed  that  the  coarse,  bestial  vices 
were  fenced  off  from  youthful  tracks 
with  some  show  at  least  of  police  re- 
striction. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
read  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  I  don't 
discover  the  restrictions. 

There  is  little  advantage  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  a  young  man  on  Sunday, 
if  he  is  going  to  be  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  a  Tammany-maintained  hdl  the  rest 
of  the  week.  Don't  tell  me  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Many 
a  long,  dismal,  heartsickening  night  in 
company  with  two  trusted  friends  have 
I  spent,  since  I  spoke  on  the  matter  be- 
fore, going  down  into  the  disgusting 
depths  of  this  Tammany-debauched 
town,  and  it  is  rotten  with  a  rottenness 
that  is  unspealcable  and  indescribable, 
and  a  rottenness  that  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  except  by  the  con- 
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niyance,  not  to  say  the  porchaBod  1701- 
pathy,  of  the  men  whose  one  obUgatioo 
before  God,  men  and  their  own  con- 
science is  to  shield  virtue  and  make  vice 
difficult. 

Now,  that  I  stand  by  because  before 
Almighty  God  I  know  it  And  I  wiU 
stand  by  it  though  presentments  fall  as 
thick  as  autunm  leaves  in  Vallombrosa, 
or  snowflakes  in  a  March  blizsard.  Ex- 
cuse the  personal  references  to  myself 
in  all  this,  but  I  cannot  help  it  I  never 
dreamed  that  any  force  of  circumstances 
would  ever  draw  me  into  contacts  so 
coarse,  so  bestial,  so  consummately 
filthy  as  those  I  have  repeatedly  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  these  last  few 
days.  I  feel  as  though  I  wanted  to  go 
out  of  town  for  a  month  to  bleach  the 
sense  of  it  out  of  my  mind,  and  the 
vision  of  it  out  of  my  eyes.  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  colossal  spasm  of  indig- 
nation into  which  the  trustees  of  Tam- 
many education  have  been  thrown  by 
the  blunt  and  inelegant  characteriza- 
tions of  a  month  ago,  and  I  have  a  clear 
as  well  as  a  serious  anticipation  of  what 
I  have  to  expect  from  the  same  sources, 
for  having  diligently  sought  out  and 
entered  into  the  very  presence  of  in- 
iquity in  its  vilest  shape,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans 
(read  this  morning)  that  will  outdo  in 
filthiness  the  scenes  which  my  eyes  have 
Just  witnessed. 

And  not  till  I  look  on  the  great  White 
Throne  can  the  moral  traces  of  it  be 
fully  effaced,  but  horrible  though  the 
memory  of  it  must  always  be,  I  know  it 
has  earned  me  a  grip  on  the  situation 
that  I  would  not  surrender  for  untold 
money.  But  the  grim  and  desolate 
part  of  it  all  is  that  these  things  are  al- 
ways open  and  perfectly  easily  accessi- 
ble. The  young  men,  your  boys,  prob- 
ably know  that  they  are.  Ten  minutes 
of  slight  investigation,  such  as  a  con- 
taminated lad  might  give  them,  would 
find  them  all  the  information  they 
would  need  to  enable  them,  with  entire 
confidence,  to  pick  out  either  a  cheap  or 
an  expensive  temple  of  vile  fascination, 
where  the  unholy  worship  of  Venus  is 


rendered.  The  door  will  open  to  hfan, 
and  the  blue-coated  guards  of  dvic  vir- 
tue will  not  molest  him. 

I  spent  an  hour  in  such  a  place  yes- 
terday morning,  and  when  we  came 
down  the  steps  I  almost  tumbled  over  a 
policeman,  who  appeared  to  be  domg 
picket  duty  on  the  curbstone.  To  say 
that  the  police  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on  and  where  it  is  going  on,  with 
all  the  brilliant  symptoms  of  the  cliar- 
acter  of  the  place  distinctly  in  view,  is 
rot.  I  do  not  ask  any  one  to  excuse  or 
to  apologize  for  my  language.  Ton 
have  got  to  fit  your  words  to  your 
theme.  We  do  not  handle  charcoal 
with  a  silver  ladle  nor  cany  dty  gar- 
bage out  on  the  dumping  groimds  in  a 
steam  yaclit  And  any  one  who,  with 
the  easily  accessible  facts  in  view,  de- 
nies that  drunkenness,  gambling,  and 
licentiousness  in  this  town  are  munici- 
pally protected  is  either  a  knave  or  an 
idiot. 

It  is  one  of  the  niles  and  regulations 
of  the  Police  Department  that  *'  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  en- 
force in  the  city  of  New  York  all  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  ordinances  of  the 
city  of  New  fork,  and  ordinances  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  regulations  of 
the  Board  of  Police  ;  to  abate  all  gam- 
bling houses,  rooms  and  premises,  and 
places  kept  or  used  for  lewd  or  obscene 
purposes  and  amusements,  and  places 
kept  or  used  for  the  sale  of  lottery  tick- 
ets or  policies."  Another  rule  Is: 
"  Captains  will  be  diligent  in  enforcing 
the  laws  rdating  to  lottery  policies  and 
shops,  the  selling  of  liquor  and  gambling 
of  all  kinds."  Still  another  rule  gov- 
erning policemen  is  the  following: 
"  Policemen  must  carefully  watch  all 
disorderly  houses  or  houses  of  bad  fame 
within  tieir  post,  observe  by  whom 
they  are  frequented,  ami  report  their 
observations  to  the  comnoanding  offi- 
cer." Still  another :  "  Policemen  shall 
report  to  their  commanding  officer  all 
persons  known  or  suspected  of  being 
policy  sellers,  gamblers,  receivers  of 
stolen  property,  thieves,  burglars,  or 
offenders  of  any  kind."  Again:  "Each 
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policeman  must,  by  his  vigilance,  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  any  one  to  oonmiit  crime 
on  his  post** 

The  obligations  of  our  Police  Depart- 
ment to  enforce  law  are  distinct,  and 
their  failure  to  do  it  is  just  as  distinct. 
I  am  not  making  the  definite  charge 
that  this  proceeds  from  complicity  with 
the  violators  of  the  laws,  but  I  do  make 
the  distinct  charge  that  it  proceeds 
either  from  complicity  or  incompetency. 
They  can  take  their  choice.  I  do  not 
believe,  though,  that  any  considerable 
number  of  people  in  New  York  consider 
them  incompetent.  This  is  disproved 
by  the  consummate  ability  with  which 
certain  portions  of  thehr  official  obliga- 
tions are  discharged,  and  by  the  com- 
plete success  with  which,  when,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  they  nmde  up  their 
minds,  for  instance,  that  the  liquor 
saloons  should  be  closed,  they  were 
closed  uptown  and  downtown,  from 
Harlem  to  the  Battery.  Thehr  ability 
I  am  willhig  to  applaud  indefinitely, 
knowing  all  the  time,  though,  that  the 
more  I  applaud  them  for  their  ability 
the  more  I  damn  them  for  their  negli- 
gence. With  the  backing,  then,  of 
such  facts  legally  certified  to  as  have 
been  presented  this  morning,  we  insist 
in  behalf  of  an  insulted  and  outraged 
public  that  the  Police  Department,  from 
its  top  down,  shall  without  further  shift 
proceed  with  an  iron  hand  to  dose  up 
gambling-houses,  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion, and  whiskey-shops  open  in  iUegal 
hours.  If  this  is  what  they  cannot  do, 
let  them  consider  the  point  and  give 
place  to  some  one  who  can.  If  this  is 
what  they  will  not  do,  let  them  stand 
squarely  on  the  issue  and  be  impeached 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  court 

In  a  closing  word,  voicing  the  right- 
eous indignation  of  the  pure  and  honest 
citizenship  of  this  tyrannized  munici- 
pality, let  me  in  a  representative  way 
say  to  Tammany  :  For  four  weeks  you 
have  been  wincing  under  the  sting  of  a 
general  indictment  and  have  been  call- 
ing for  particulars.  This  morning  I 
have  given  you  particulars,  254—264 — 


of  them ;  now  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  them  ? 


THE  BTiTOCTT)  BOFB. 

Bt    Albxander    Maclarek,    D.D. 
[Baptist],  Manchester,  Enq. 

Looking  for  thai  bUised  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  Qod 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. — Titus 
ii.  18. 

I  SHOXTiiD  be  doing  equal  violence  to 
your  feelings  and  to  my  own  deep  affec- 
tion if  my  first  words  this  morning  were 
not  the  expression  of  our  share  in  the 
sorrow  of  fdl  good  men  for  the  death  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  The  loss  falls  espe- 
cially on  the  churches  of  the  denomina- 
tion to  which  he  and  I  belong  ;  but  it 
touches  Christendom.  He  was  as  good 
as  he  was  great ;  he  was  as  sweet  as  he 
was  good.  His  genius  for  forceful, 
racy  speech  sets  him  by  the  side  of  the 
great  masters  of  our  English  tongue. 
His  ferror  of  devotion  and  intensity  of 
love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  blazed 
through  all  his  work.  He  was  abso- 
lutely self-forgetful,  thinking  nothhig 
of  himself  and  everything  of  his  mes- 
sage. His  pathos  and  his  humor,  his 
sagacity  and  his  kindness,  were  equal. 
His  power  of  cheery  work  was  unex- 
ampled, and  all  that  he  was  he  gave  to 
his  Lord,  with  rare  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity and  faithfulness.  He  had  no 
peer ;  he  can  have  no  successor.  Such 
lives  are  not  given  twice  to  a  genera- 
tion. We  shall  honor  him  best  if  we 
try  to  fill  our  little  places  as  he  did  his, 
and  to  cleave  to  the  Master  whom  he 
magnified  and  now  beholds. 

My  text  this  morning  does  not  come 
inappropriately  in  such  circumstances. 
It  brings  us  into  touch  with  the  realities 
into  which  our  brother  has  entered,  and 
it  points  us  the  path  by  which  we  may 
travel  to  the  same  rest 

I.  I  note  in  it,  first,  the  great  object 
of  the  Christian  hope,  "the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ" 
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Now  I  BuppoM  I  nocHl  not  explain 
that  the  true  rendering  of  the  words 
before  ub  is  noi  "  the  glorious  appear- 
ing,"  but  **  the  appearing  cf  the  glory.** 
There  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  pre- 
vious words  which  we  have  considered 
in  former  sermons.  There  are  two  ap- 
pearings,  that  of  "  the  grace  of  Ood  and 
that  of  the  glorj/*  Grace,  as  I  ex 
plaine<l  in  a  former  sermon,  is  conde 
sccnding,  gentle,  forgiving,  stooping, 
restoring  love,  which  comes  to  us  em 
bodied  and  manifested  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  *'  glory* 
was  originally  that  supernatural  bright 
ness,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence 
which  shone  between  the  cherubim, 
and  then,  in  a  wider  sense,  is  used  to 
mean  the  blinding  lustre  of  the  self- 
manifestation  of  God.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  words  is  beautifully 
given  when,  instead  of  compliance  with 
the  presumptuous  prayer.  **  I  beseech 
Thee  show  me  Thy  glory/'  the  answer 
was,  "I  will  make  all  My  goodness 
pass  before  thee." 

There  is,  then,  a  double  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  character  in  its  twofold 
aspects  of  grace  and  glory  :  one  in  the 
past,  on  which  all  our  trust  is  fixed ; 
one  in  the  future,  to  which  all  our  hope 
sliould  be  directed.  A  great  revolving 
light  turns  now  the  side  which  gives 
white  beams,  and  now  that  which 
flashes  forth  fiery  red .  The  graes  which 
is  manifested  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
Divine  character,  which  men  here  or 
hereafter  shall  be  capable  of  beholding 
and  experiencing,  but  following  and 
based  upon  that  appearance  of  the  grace 
shall  be  the  appearance  of  the  glory. 

These  two  manifestations  are  paral- 
leled in  many  respects,  as  is  shown  by 
the  very  fact  that  the  same  word  is  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  both,  but  they 
differ  substantially  in  this,  the  aspect  of 
the  Divine  character  manifested  by 
each.  The  one  is  like  the  silver  moon, 
tiooding  all  things  with  silvery  and 
gentle  light ;  the  other  is  like  the  flash 
of  the  lightning  from  one  side  of  the 
heavens  to  the  other. 


Both  the  manifestation  of  the  grace 
and  that  of  the  glory  arc  given  through 
the  same  medium.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
means  of  making  the  grace  risible ; 
and  Jesus  Christ  will  he  the  means  of 
making  the  glory  visible.  That  panil- 
lelism  seems  to  make  the  rendering  of 
the  words  in  our  Authorized  Vendon 
preferable  to  that  which  has  sometimes 
been  suggested,  and  to  make  it  more 
probable  that  we  should  read  *'  the 
glory  of  the  great  €k)d  and  our  Sav- 
iour." than  **the  glory  of  our  great 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  *  *  Then' 
is  no  theological  objection  to  the  latter 
rendering,  nor  is  there  any  granunatical 
objection  to  the  possibility  of  it ;  but 
the  congruity  of  the  context  seems 
rather  to  require  that  in  both  cases  the 
Manifester  should  be  Christ,  and  the 
Manifested  should  be  God. 

I  said  in  a  former  sermon  that  the 
"  appearing  of  the  grace"  could  mean 
nothing  else  than  the  making  visible  to 
men  in  human  form  by  one  entering 
into  the  limits  of  time  and  place,  of  the 
invisible  love  of  God.  '*  The  appear- 
ance of  the  glory"  must  likewise  be  a 
making  visible  by  a  corporeal  local  per- 
sonal coming  of  Christ  in  His  perfected 
manhood  back  again  to  this  old  earth. 
''  That  same  Jesus  who  has  gone  from 
you  into  heaven  shall  come  in  like  man- 
ner as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heav- 
en." As  truly  as  He  wore  our  man- 
hood and  walked  the  fields  of  Palestine 
for  our  redemption  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  Father's  love,  so  truly  shall  He 
come  again,  in  visible,  corporeal  man- 
hood, to  manifest  to  the  world  the  glory 
of  God. 

And  these  two  appearances  are  con- 
nected in  such  a  manner  that  the  former 
is  evidently  incomplete  without  the  lat- 
ter. As  certainly  as  the  cradle  at  Beth- 
lehem required  the  open  grave  and  the 
ascension  from  Olivet,  so  certainly  does 
the  ascension  from  Olivet  require  tbe 
return  to  Judgment.  If  the  Lord  of 
the  servants  hath  gone  from  them,  to 
receive  the  Kingdom,  neeas  ^.-^^  be 
that  He  shall  returu.    The  world  has 
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not  done  with  Jesus  Christ  yet,  and  it 
cannot  be  that  that  calm  disappearance 
is  the  last  of  His  relations  to  it  He 
ha%  come,  therefore  He  will  come.  The 
past  has  in  it  one  great  fact,  to  which 
the  world  must  turn  for  light,  for  lead- 
ing, for  life.  And  that  past  fact,  like 
an  Eastern  skj  that  flings  its  coloring 
into  the  farthest  west,  irradiates  the 
future  and  points  onward  to  His  return 
again.  So  that  past  fact  and  its  com- 
panion yet  to  be  are  like  two  great  tow- 
ers on  opposite  sides  of  some  fathom- 
less abyss,  from  which  stretch  the 
alender  rods  which  are  sufficient  to  bear 
the  firm  structure  on  which  we  may 
tread  across  the  gulf,  defiant  of  the 
darkness,  and  find  our  way  into  the 
presence  of  God. 

IL  Secondly,  notice  the  Christian 
anticipation  of  the  appearing. 

"  Looking,"  says  the  apostle,  "  for 
that  blessed  hope."  How  comes  he  to 
call  it  blessed  ?  If  it  be  a  flashing  forth 
of  the  Divine  glory,  and  if  it  be,  as  it 
distinctly  is,  a  coming  to  judge  the 
earth,  there  must  be  much  about  it 
which  wfll  touch  into  activity  not  un- 
reasonable fears,  and  may  make  the 
boldest  and  the  truest  shrink  and  ask 
themselves  the  old  question,  "  Who 
shall  stand  when  He  appeareth  ?"  But 
Paul  here  stretches  out  the  hands  of  his 
faith,  and  the  yearnings  of  his  desire  to 
it.  He  sees  a  great  distant  Star,  hast- 
ing toward  the  earth  through  the  abysses 
of  space,  and  he  longs  for  its  impact  upon 
the  world ;  which  might  seem  to  mean 
ruin.    Whence  comes  this  confldence  ? 

It  comes  from  the  power  of  love. 
How  beautiful  it  is,  how  merciful,  and 
how  strange  that  the  very  same  yeam- 
iDg  after  bodily  presence,  the  same  rest- 
lessness in  separation,  and  the  same  ful- 
ness of  satisfaction  in  companionship, 
which  mark  the  lower  loves  of  earth, 
can  be  transferred  wholly  to  that  higher 
k>ve  !  If  our  hearts  are  wed  to  Him, 
we  shall  know  that  to  be  "  present  with 
the  Lord*'  is  far  better  than  the  best  be- 
side ;  and  that  His  coming  must  be  for 
loving  hearts  "  as  the  morning  spread 


upon  the  mountains."  The  hope  is 
blessed  when  the  heart  loves  Him  who 
is  to  come. 

It  is  blessed  because  of  the  power  of 
the  assurance  which  we  all  may  have 
that  that  coming  can  bring  no  harm  to 
us.  **  Herein  is  our  love  made  perfect, 
that  we  may  have  boldness  before  Him 
at  the  day  of  Judgment.  '*  ' '  It  is  bless- 
ed because  the  manhood  which  is  thus 
lifted  to  participate  in  and  to  be  the 
medium  of  manifesting  to  a  world  the 
Divine  glory  is  our  manhood  ;  and  we 
shall  share  in  the  glory  that  we  behold, 
if  here  we  have  trusted  in  the  grace 
that  He  revealed.  "  He  shall  change 
the  body  of  our  humiliation  that  it  may 
be  fashioned  after  the  likeness  of  the 
body  of  His  glory."  And  when  Christ 
who  is  our  life  shall  be  manifested,  then 
shall  we  be  manifested  with  Him  in 
glory.  So  because  of  the  power  of 
love,  because  of  the  power  of  confldence 
that  no  harm  can  come  from  the  beloved 
presence,  and  because  of  the  well-found- 
ed assurance  that  His  glory  is-«hared 
with  all  His  brethren  accoiding  to  His 
own  prayer,  that  the  glory  which  He 
had  with  the  Father  may  be  in  these 
His  disciples,  we  can  look  forward,  if 
we  are  cleaving  to  Him  with  however 
humble  and  tremulous  faith,  and  say, 
"  Yes !  we,  too,  feel  that  His  coming  is 
a  hope,  and  is  blessed."  We  can  then 
understand  and  join  in  the  rapturous 
triumph  of  the  Psalmists  of  old,  when 
they  call  upon  earth  and  sea  and  trees 
and  hills  to  rejoice  before  the  "  Lord, 
for  He  Cometh  to  judge  the  world." 

And  the  hope  is  blessed  because,  in 
contradistinction  to  all  earthly  objects 
of  hope,  it  is  certain — certain  as  history, 
certain  as  memory.  It  is  as  secure  as 
treasures  that  we  keep  in  the  cedar- 
presses  of  oiu*  remembrances.  It  is  also 
blessed  because,  being  thus  certain,  it 
is  far  enough  in  advance  never  to  be 
outgrown,  never  to  be  fulflUed  and 
done  with  here.  So  it  outlasts  all 
others,  and  may  be  laid  in  a  dying  hand, 
like  a  rosebud  clasped  in  cold  palms, 
crossed  on  each  other,  in  the  coffin; 
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for  not  QntD  we  hare  paned  the  yell 
shall  we  reoeive  the  hope.  He  will 
oome  to  the  world  ;  you  and  I  will  go 
to  Him ;  either  way,  we  shall  be  ever 
with  the  Lord.  And  that  is  a  hope  that 
will  outlast  life  and  death. 

Then,  consider  how  large  a  space  in 
the  Christian  life  this  hope  ought  to 
fllll  It  is,  as  my  text  shows  us,  as 
much  a  part  of  Christian  duty  to  culti- 
vate it  as  it  is  to  "  live  soberly,  right- 
eously, and  godly."  Nay,  more,  if  we 
regard  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  of 
which  my  text  Is  a  member,  and  observe 
that  the  latter  is  in  form  identical  with 
the  previous  clause,  "  denying  ungodli- 
ness and  worldly  lusts,"  it  may  seem  as 
if.  Just  as  the  former,  "  denying  ungod- 
liness and  worldly  lusts, "  was  the  means 
by  which  the  "sober,  righteous,  and 
godly  life"  should  be  maintained ;  so 
that  life  is  not  to  be  reached  except 
through  the  cherishing  of  this  bright 
hope.  That  Is  true,  for  where  shall  we 
find  singer  bridles  for  our  passions 
and  lusts  than  in  that  thought,  "  The 
Lord  cometh' '?  *  *  Let  your  moderation 
be  known  unto  all  men :  the  Lord  is  at 
hand."  And  where  shall  we  find 
stronger  Inducements  to  live  soberly, 
righteously/  and  godly  than  in  the 
thought  that  He  comes  to  Judge  the 
world,  and  us  with  it  ? 

But  alas  I  there  is  a  wonderful  differ- 
ence between  the  extent,  imperfect  as 
even  It  Is,  In  which  average  Christian 
people  try  to  fulfil  that  threefold  Ideal 
of  life,  "  sober,  righteous,  and  godly," 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  recognize 
it  as  a  clear  duty,  to  cultivate  the  bright- 
ness of  this  Christian  hope.  A  thou- 
sand pities  is  it  that  there  are  so  few  of 
us  who  live  under  the  light  of  It,  ex- 
cept the  good  men  who  have  given 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  time 
when  it  shall  come  to  be  fulfilled ;  and 
have  largely,  by  fancies  that  were  shat- 
tered generation  after  generation,  dis- 
credited the  very  doctrine  which  they 
love.  But,  dear  brethren,  sure  am  I 
that  there  can  be  no  failure  In  the  vigor 
and  continuity  of  our  hope  of  the  com- 


ing of  the  Lord  Jesus,  without  a  corre- 
sponding feebleness  setting  in  through- 
out the  whole  Christhm  life.  It  is  for 
us  to  see  to  it  that  day  by  day  we  live 
in  the  anticipation  which  will  lift  us 
above  cares  and  sorrows,  and  will  inter- 
pret for  us  many  things  which  other- 
wise would  be  Insoluble  problems— Uie 
blessed  anticipation  that  He  win  come 
and  manifest  Himself  in  the  glory  of 
His  Father,  and  that  we,  even  we,  may 
share  therein. 

in.  Lastly,  note  the  teaching  or  cor- 
rection which  strengthens  the  hope. 

Tou  will  remember  that  in  fonner 
sermons  we  have  seen  that  the  appear- 
ing of  the  grace  of  €k)d  has  a  function 
of  disciplining  or  correction  In  order 
that  we  should  live  "soberly,  right- 
eously, and  godly."  The  forward 
looking  in  the  text  Is  part  of  the  pui^ 
pose  of  the  appearance  of  the  grace. 
The  great  means  by  which  this  Christian 
hope  may  be  cherished  In  Its  brightness 
and  its  fulness  is  the  yielding  to  the 
schooling,  the  correction  and  disdidine 
which  the  past  and  present  manifesta- 
tion of  the  grace  of  God  brings  with  it 

The  fact  that  the  first  manifestation 
is  of  an  educational  and  corrective  kind, 
is  in  itself  an  evidence  that  there  Is  an- 
other one  to  follow.  For  the  very  Idea 
of  training  implies  that  there  is  some- 
thing for  which  we  are  being  trained ; 
and  the  very  word  "correction"  ot 
"  discipline"  involves  the  thought  of  an 
end  toward  which  the  process  is  direct- 
ed. That  end  can  be  no  less  than  the 
future  perfecting  of  its  subjects  In  that 
better  world.  Life  Is  unintelligible, 
and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  more 
unintelligible  still,  unless  all  be  meant 
to  prepare  men  for  the  life  beyond  the 
grave.  It  Is  Impossible  that  all  these 
costly  gifts  and  powers  which  make  up 
God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  Jesus 
Christ  shall  have  been  set  agoing  for 
purposes  which  terminate  with  this 
life.  It  is  as  impossible  that  all  the 
sedulous  care  which  is  exercised  over 
each  of  us  by  the  tutors  and  govemon 
that  we  find  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesos 
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Christ,  shall  have  no  object  in  view  ex- 
cept such  as  is  reached  In  the  imperfect 
attainments  of  the  Ciiristian  life  hero. 
Qod  does  not  take  the  rough  bar  of  iron 
and  turn  it  into  steel  and  polish  it  and 
shape  it  and  sharpen  it  to  so  fine  an 
edge,  in  order  that  He  may  then  break 
it  and  cast  it  '*  as  rubbish  to  the  void." 
You  will  find  in  prehistoric  tombs 
broken  swords  and  blunted  spears  which 
were  laid  there  with  the  corpses ;  but 
God  does  not  so  break  His  weapons,  nor 
is  death  the  end  of  our  activity.  If 
there  be  discipline  there  is  something 
for  which  the  discipline  is  meant.  If 
there  be  an  apprenticeship  there  is  some- 
where work  for  the  Journeyman  to  do 
when  he  has  served  his  articles  and  is 
out  of  his  time.  There  v^ill  be  a  field 
in  which  we  shall  use  the  powers  that 
we  have  acquired  here ;  and  nothing 
can  bereave  us  of  the  force  we  made 
our  own,  being  here.  Orace  disciplines, 
therefore  there  is  glory. 

Again,  our  yielding  to  the  grace  is 
the  best  way  of  strengthening  our  hope 
of  the  glory.  The  more  we  keep  our- 
selves under  the  influences  of  that 
mighty  salvation  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  let  them  chasten  and  correct  us,  and 
submit  our  inflamed  eyes  to  their  heal- 
ing pains,  the  more  clearly  will  they  be 
able  to  see  the  land  that  is  afar  off. 
"  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  Me  eyesalve 
that  thou  mayest  see.*'  Telescope 
glasses  are  polished  in  order  that  they 
may  enable  the  astronomer  to  pierce  the 
depths  of  the  heavens.  Diamonds  de- 
pend for  their  brightness  on  the  way  in 
which  they  are  cut,  and  it  is  poor  econ- 
omy to  leave  some  of  the  precious  stone 
on  the  mass,  if  thereby  its  reflecting 
power  and  Its  radiance  be  diminished. 
God  cuts  deep  and  rubs  hard,  in  order 
that  He  may  brighten  the  surface  and 
the  depth  of  our  souls,  that  they  may 
roceive  in  all  its  purity  the  celestial 
ray,  and  flash  it  back  in  varied  colors. 
So,  if  we  would  live  in  the  buoyant 
hope  of  the  manifestation  of  the  glory, 
l«t  us  docflely,  prayerfully,  penitently, 
patiently,  submit  ourselves  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  grace. 


NOT  UtTOLOTBED,  BVT  OLOTBED 

By    Rev.    Principal    Dykes,    D.D. 
[Presbyterian],  London,  Enq. 

We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  qf  this 
tabemacle,  etc,  .  .  .  Wemaybeaeeepted 
of  Him.— 2  Cor.  v.  1-9. 

Of  this  important  but  somewhat  difll- 
cult  passage  it  has  been  remarked  by 
the  late  Dean  Stanley,  that  it  stands 
alone  in  the  insight  which  it  gi?es  us 
into  the  apostle's  feelings  under  the 
sepse  of  approaching  decay  and  disso- 
lution. Just  when  the  letter  was  penned 
he  had  been  passing  through  physical 
and  mental  conflicts,  given  over  as  it 
seemed  to  death,  feeling  the  sentence 
of  it,  as  he  said,  in  his  body,  conscious, 
too,  of  decaying  powers,  and  carrying 
about  the  treasures  of  his  message, 
heavenly  treasures,  in  a  fragile  cky 
vessel.  Under  this  burdensome  sense 
of  bodily  weakness  he  dictates  this  para- 
gn^h.  He  is  forced  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  at  least— I  dare  say  others 
round  about  him  would  say  the  proba- 
bility ~of  his  having  erelong  to  quit 
that  fragile  tent,  his  body,  to  enter  the 
state  of  the  disembodied,  and  there  to 
pass  s(nne  interval,  longer  or  shorter, 
before  his  resurrected  body  should  be 
revealed  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

Now,  fnmi  one  point  of  view,  it 
strikes  you  as  you  read  this  paragraph 
how  little  even  St.  Paul  knew  about  the 
other  world.  Whatever  wise  or  merci- 
ful reasons  there  might  be  for  it,  it  is 
quite  plain  that  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not 
intend  to  be  deflnite  or  detailed  in  His 
communication  on  that  subject.  Where 
the  departed  are,  how  they  are  occu- 
pied, in  what  relations  they  stand  to 
this  earth  or  to  us,  with  what  means  of 
intercourse  or  of  activity  they  are  now 
endowed.  He  has  told  us  nothing.  Just 
as  little  as  He  has  revealed  the  times 
and  seasons,  the  length  of  His  own  ab- 
sence, or  the  date  of  His  return.    On 

•  Preached  Febnuiry  Slet,  1808,  at  Marylebone 
Charch,  In  memory  of  iti  late  paator,  Donald 
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all  such  pofnta  the  aposUet  poesened 
no  adTmntage  over  us.  That  dark  other 
skle  Into  which  men  have  always  peered 
to  gather  hope  for  their  own  end,  and 
to  get  some  comfort  touching  their 
dead,  remains  under  Christ's  teaching 
mainly  dark  still,  so  that  neither  of  the 
intermediate  state  nor  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  can  we  frame  any  clear 
conception  to  ourselres  such  as  will  an- 
swer one  tenth  of  the  questions  which 
arise  In  all  thoughtful  hearts. 

That  on  the  one  side ;  but  then,  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
attitude  and  language  of  St  Paul  mark 
a  blessed  advance  over  everything  that 
could  be  said  by  the  wise  and  sober- 
minded  before  him— yes,  even  by  the 
inspired  among  his  own  countrymen. 
Little  as  St.  Paul  knew,  he  knew  some- 
thing—that is  to  say,  he  did  not  merely 
guess.  The  coming  of  Christ  touched 
with  illumination  only  one  or  two  points 
in  that  dark  continent  of  the  hereafter 
which  lies  before  us  all ;  but  where  it 
did  cast  light,  that  light  is  light  from 
hearen.  Now  this  could  not  be  affirmed 
before.  If  Christ  has  not  brought  life 
and  incorruption  to  light  no  one  has. 
Paul  and  his  fellows  were  the  very 
earliest  of  the  sons  of  men  who  could 
affirm,  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  what 
he  affirms  here.  We  know,  and  we  are 
always  of  good  courage  because  we 
know.  And  you  and  I,  brethren,  if  we 
would  not  go  back  again  into  the  dense, 
unbroken  night  of  our  forefathers,  into 
their  unanswered  questions,  their  un- 
proved speculations,  have  no  other  re- 
source in  this  nineteenth  century  of 
ours  than  to  cling  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  To  whom  else 
can  we  go,  sirs?  ''Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life.''  He  alone  has 
spoken  to  mortals. 

There  is,  then,  a  mixture  of  ignorance 
and  a  little  certain  knowledge,  and  this 
ignorance  is  reflected  even,  I  think, 
pathetically  in  Paul's  words  before  us. 
On  the  one  side  I  notice  how  he  shrinks 
from  death — not,  I  take  it,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  dying,  and  still  less  can  I 
suppose  of  a  man  who  died  daily  a  mere 


cowardly  fear  of  any  pain  there  mi^t 
be  in  it— no.  but  he  did  shrink  from 
that  unknown  condition  of  disembodi- 
ment which  succeeded  death.  To  be 
stripped  of  the  body,  this  warm,  breath- 
ing flesh,  the  sole  medium  that  we  know 
for  either  Joy  or  sorrow,  for  either  ac- 
tivity or  intercourse,  is.  as  the  apostle 
puts  it,  to  become  naked  ;  and  such  a 
state,  divested  of  material  organs,  car- 
ries to  the  mind  of  all  thoughtful  people 
something  ghastly,  as  we  say,  abhor- 
rent to  body  and  soul,  for  man  is  made 
of  body  and  soul,  and  meant  to  have 
both  of  them. 

Now  we  shall  find  in  a  little  what  the 
Gospel  has  done  to  lay  this  ghosUy 
dread,  and  satisfy  the  living  that  the 
sleeping  are  at  rest  But  notice  it  has 
not  entirely  robbed  the  idea  of  its  for- 
lomness  —  perhaps  because  nothing 
could,  and  perhaps  because  enough  has 
not  been  tc^d  us.  Men  of  flesh  and 
blood  must  fear  to  become  disembodied, 
not  knowing  what  that  may  mean  to 
creatures  constituted  as  we  are ;  and 
yet,  although  St  Paul  would  Ux  rather 
have  had  no  interval  between  the  taking 
down  of  the  present  body  and  the  pot- 
ting on  of  his  resurrection  one,  yet  be 
knows  for  certain  this  mudi,  that  such 
a  resurrection  body  there  is,  and  that 
when  it  comes  to  him  it  will  be  endu^ 
ing,  and  it  will  be  glorious. 

Now  it  is  in  this  fact,  first  of  all,  that 
you  find  Christian  hope — the  hope  that 
is  able  to  reconcile  a  Christian  man  to 
die.  To  die  is  not  in  itself  desirable. 
To  survive  till  Jesus  cornea  again  and 
to  find  mortality,  as  it  were,  swallowed 
up  in  life — whatever  that  strange  word 
of  St  Paul's  may  mean— to  find  a  body 
of  glory,  as  it  were,  put  on  over  this 
body  of  decay,  absorbing  it  into  its  own 
vitality — this  would  be  best,  this  wouM 
be  best,  we  think.  Yet  if  this  cannot 
be,  if  the  earthly  tent-like  house  of  our 
physical  frame  must  first  be  tak^i  quite 
down  and  dissolved  in  death,  then  we 
know  this  at  least,  that  we  do  not  part 
from  it  forever,  perhaps  not  for  long, 
but  that  we  actually  have  as  good  ss 
prepared  for  us  by  the  hand  of  Ctod  an- 
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other,  a  far  better  and  enduring  home. 
The  Greeks*  delight  in  the  beauty,  the 
suppleness,  the  figure  of  the  human 
frame  was  not  a  feeling  in  which  St. 
Paul  had  much  reason  to  share.  His 
own  physique  was  his  weak  point.  As 
a  habitation  for  that  eager  and  capable 
spirit,  the  tenement  of  clay,  which  his 
enemies  called  contemptible,  reminded 
him  of  the  coarse  goat-hair  tents  he  had 
been  bred  to  weave  in  his  native  Cilicia. 
In  itself  it  can  be  no  great  hardship  to 
see  that  taken  down  if  it  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  permanent  celestial  body,  a 
building  from  (Jod.  Nay,  verily,  he 
rather  groaned,  as  he  says  with  desire, 
as  he  felt  his  present  infirmity.  And 
there  are  many  of  us  who  share  his  long- 
ing. Not  the  youthful  and  active,  per- 
haps ;  but  we  are  not  all  youthful  and 
active,  and  when  the  senses  are  dull  and 
the  limbs  grow  weak,  surely  there  are 
not  a  few  who  can  enter  into  Paul's 
yearning  for  a  habitation  which  is  from 
heaven.  This  should  reconcile  the  aged 
and  invalid  saints  to  the  taking  down 
of  their  tent-like  body,  and,  brethren, 
let  it  reconcile  all  of  us  for  what  will 
probably  come  to  all  of  us  sooner  or 
later.  If  it  be,  as  it  is,  the  very  end  for 
which  €k)d  has  been  working,  and  if  to 
win  that  better  we  must  needs  lose  this 
meaner  one,  then  let  us  be  of  good 
cheer.  These  things  are  seen,  but  they 
are  temporal! 

Now,  brethren,  it  is  the  Gospel  alone, 
you  will  admit,  which  has  imparted  to 
us  this  certain  prospect  of  a  recon- 
structed and  incorruptible  'manhood  of 
immortality  for  the  soul.  That  ap- 
peared to  the  heathen  thinkers  to  whom 
Paul  preached  his  Gospel  simply  pre- 
posterous and  incredible,  and  yet  of  this 
the  Gospel  gave  certain  assurance.  It 
gave  it  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ— that  is  to  say,  it  based  it  on  a 
fact.  That  was  no  mere  resuscitation 
of  a  dead  man.  That  had  happened 
before.  It  was  the  permanent  recon- 
struction of  a  human  body  in  a  height- 
ened condition  of  existence,  with  physi- 
cal material  parts  so  changed  that  they 


could  be  the  organs  forevermore  of  a 
spiritual  and  glorified  life.  That  proved 
such  change  to  be  practicable,  and  amid 
the  ever-growing  wonders  of  material 
science  why  should  we  doubt  that  it  is 
practicable  ? 

But  it  did  more.  It  guaranteed  the 
fact  of  it  for  all  those  whose  head  and 
model  Jesus  Christ  is,  for  all  who  share 
His  new  life  in  the  Sphnt.  What  does 
that  mean  ?  It  means  that  God  is  work- 
ing in  His  people  now  a  union  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  perfected  man,  a  conformity 
to  His  likeness,  which  we  may  be  con- 
scious of  now  in  our  moral  and  spiritual 
experience.  Our  religious  nature  may 
know  the  pulse  beating  through  it  of 
the  moral  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  we 
know  that,  then  the  process  is  not  going 
to  stop  there.  Where  it  begins  in  the 
soul  it  will  work  itself  through  the  body 
and  be  consummated  at  last  when  it 
enters  the  physical  frame,  and  enters 
into  the  glorious  life  of  Christ  He  has 
given  us  the  pledge  of  that  when  He 
gives  us  the  Holy  Spirit 

80  much  there  is,  then,  brethren,  in 
the  remoter  future  to  cheer  the  aged  or 
the  dying  Christian,  to  cheer  those 
whose  friends  have  fallen  asleep.  But 
still,  this  does  not  meet  the  difiSculty  of 
the  nearer  future.  When  this  taber- 
nacle is  taken  down  I  shall  be  un- 
clothed. *  You  say  it  is  not  going  to  be 
forever,  and  it  may  not  even  be  for 
long.  Well,  that  is  a  comfort,  no 
doubt.  Still,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
clothed at  all.  The  prospect  of  that 
nakedness  daunts  and  appalls  a  man 
even  with  no  reflection  upon  his  cour- 
age, and  if  I  know  nothing  more  about 
the  disembodied,  the  intermediate  state, 
surely  I  have  reason  to  ding  more  than 
is  seemly  to  this  breathing  flesh,  with 
all  its  burdens.  Ah  I  but  I  do  know 
more.  At  this  Stage  of  the  apostolic 
meditation  one  catches  sight  of  a  fresh 
thought— a  new  source  of  comfort. 
What  did  he  say  Just  now  about  the 
**  earnest  of  the  spirit"  ?  Why  am  I 
so  sure  that  I  shall  be  raised,  like  Jesus, 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  Just  ?    Why  ? 
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Because  already  I  am  united  to  Him  in 
spirit ;  because  already  I  share  His  res- 
urrection life;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
whom  JoBus  sent  abides  in  me  as  a 
Cliristianman.  Think  what  that  means. 
Is  such  a  union  as  that  to  perish  at 
death?  Being  a  thing  of  the  soul,  a 
thing  of  heart,  conscience,  affection, 
will,  is  that  going  to  be  sensibly  affect- 
ed at  all  by  the  decay  of  the  body  ?  On 
the  contrary,  what  do  you  find  ?  Tou 
find  that  as  the  outward  man  is  sensibly 
decaying  day  by  day,  the  inward  life 
of  the  believer  is  in  the  same  way  get- 
ting itself  renewed,  strengthened,  puri- 
fied by  time,  so  that  the  spiritual  life 
depends  so  little  on  the  life  of  the  flesh 
that  it  rather  grows  by  an  inverse  ratio. 
We  walk  in  sn  alien  world,  far  from 
our  Lford  ;  earth  and  flesh  push  out  the 
Divine  ;  they  preoccupy  us  ;  they  op- 
press us ;  we  see  what  we  would  rather 
not  see,  and  Him  whom  we  most  long 
to  see  we  see  not;  and  so  life,  that 
higher  life,  is  all  an  effort  to  realize 
the  spiritual,  and  to  Mng  the  distant 
near. 

Very  wdl,  then,  since  walking  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight,  is  the  present 
drawback,  will  it  not  be  a  positive  ad- 
vantage to  escape  from  this  environ- 
ment of  the  worid  ?  Will  it  not  break 
the  existing  barrier  betwixt  the  soul  and 
God,  take  away  that  unfriendly  medi- 
um which  now  divides  us  from  the  Un- 
seen, and  admit  us  to  His  Immediate 
presence?  Absence  from  the  body 
— ^must  it  not  be  presence  with  the 
Lord? 

Here,  therefore,  you  see  we  have 
touched  another  thought  —  a  new 
thought  charged  with  comfort  alike  for 
the  departed  and  for  the  surviving,  to 
us  who  are  going  to  die  and  to  us  who 
have  lost  our  dead.  Resurrection  I 
Yes,  that  will  be  the  consummation  at 
the  last  devoutly  to  be  wished.  But 
till  then,  what  ?  In  the  dim  spirit-land 
is  there  anything  at  all  that  you  can 
make  out  clearly,  anything  quite  cer- 
tainly to  be  known  of  that  mysterious 
intermediate  waiting  time— that  unwel- 


come disembodied  state?  Why,  yes, 
one  thing  only,  one  thing  at  least.  Tlie 
souls  of  the  departed  saints  are  with 
Christ,  in  conscious  inmiediate  fellow- 
ship with  Him.  That  is  all ;  but  that 
much  Is  certain.  Jesus  said  as  much  to 
the  crudfled  malefactor ;  Stephen  was 
sure  of  it  in  his  dying  vision ;  Paul 
knew  it,  and  counted  it  for  that  reason 
better  to  depart ;  John  heard  it  as  a 
voice  from  heaven.  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  that  die  in  the  Lord."  Do  you 
need  anything  more  ?  Do  we  make  as 
much  as  we  might  of  this  solitary  fea- 
ture ?  St  Paul  dwells  on  it  in  my  text 
till  it  almost  recondks  him  to  die. 
•*  We  are  of  good  courage,"  says  he, 
"  we  are  willing  to  be  absent  ^xm  the 
body  in  order  to  be  at  home  with  the 
Loid." 

Ah !  brethren,  that  was  what  the 
Qoapel  did  for  PauL  It  cured  him  of 
his  early  instinctive  repugnance  to 
death  ;*lt  reconciled  him  to  the  decay 
of  his  body,  and  tutored  him  first  to 
tolerate,  then  to  desire,  at  last  to  wel- 
come, even  that  disembodied  interval 
of  being  which,  if  it  has  nothing  else 
to  recommend  It,  has  at  least  this,  that 
it  sets  us  into  communion  with  our 
Lord. 

My  brethren,  the  blessed  meditations 
respecting  the  hereaft^  that  we  have 
be^  meditating  this  morning  are  not 
afforded  to  us  for  the  satisfaction  of  sn 
idle  curiosity ;  they  serve  a  gracious 
practical  purpose  in  our  Christian  life. 
First  of  all  they  impress  Christian  men 
toward  the  steadfast  and  coursgeoos 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  life.  We 
serve  our  Lord  because  we  make  It  one 
of  the  express  aims  in  life  or  death,  or 
here  or  yonder,  to  do  the  things  that  are 
pleasing  in  His  sight ;  but  next  also  to 
reassure  us  and  to  comfort  us  as  often 
as  our  honored  and  our  loved  ones  aie 
called  out  of  our  midst  into  that  undis- 
covered land  of  mystery.  I  am  well 
aware  how  the  void,  aching  heart  of 
bereaved  affection  yearns  after  moie 
than  this,  yearns  with  a  dumb  agony 
for  one  touch  of  a  vanished  hand,  for 
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the  sound  of  a  Toice  tiiat  is  still.  In 
vain.  Such  solace  we  cannot  have.  It 
must  be  enough  for  Christian  faith  that 
back  on  the  mysterious  unknown  realm, 
where  they  all  disappear,  there  comes 
his  brief  statement,  so  calm,  so  sober, 
so  potent,  to  comfort  and  sustain :  "  To 
be  with  Christ  is  far  better." 

Now,  let  this  be  the  consolation  of 
this  pastorless  flock.  Brethren,  the 
stroke  of  God,  which  has  emptied  this 
pulpit,  fell  on  you  with  unusual  rapid- 
ity. He  was  to-day  in  the  midst  of 
you ;  to-morrow  witii  tiie  Lord.  Was 
it  not  better  so?  To  such  a  man  as 
that  the  prolonged  prospect  of  death, 
amid  the  slow  wasting  of  his  energies 
through  old  age  or  tedious  illness, 
would  certainly  have  proved  a  great 
trial.  That  trial  God  saw  good  to  spare 
our  brother.  The  Lord  hurried  him 
away  from  the  midst  of  his  life-labors 
to  His  own  presence.  His  removal  has 
left  a  wide  gap,  for  he  filled  a  krge 
space  in  our  Church,  and  indeed  in  the 
evangelical  communities  of  the  king- 
dom. To-day  you  are  a  sprrowing  con- 
gregation. From  you  God  has  taken 
your  head  and  leader,  and  we  are  as- 
sembled this  morning,  within  this  very 
house  which  his  energy  reared,  and 
where  nevermore  shall  his  voice  testify 
as  it  was  wont  to  do  u>  the  Gkwpel  of 
the  grace  of  God.  It  is  the  preacher, 
my  brethren,  it  is  the  pastor,  it  is  the 
friend  we  mourn  to-day.  His  ministry 
among  you  has  been  a  prolonged  one. 
Very  many  of  my  younger  hearers  can 
remember  no  other  teacher  or  pastor ; 
even  those  who  are  more  matured  have 
been  indebted  to  his  discourses  for  such 
guidance  and  inspiraticm  as  the  pulpit 
can  afford  through  a  long  stretch  of 
busy  years.  Dr.  Fraser,  without  pro- 
fessing to  be  an  expert  in  thcolo^cal 
learning,  was  throughout  life  a  close 
and  careful  student  of  Holy  Scripture, 
loyal  to  its  inmost  teaching,  and  delight- 
ing to  make  fresh  application  of  its 
principles  to  present-day  questions. 
Without  narrowness  he  proclaimed  the 
old  Gospel  which  he  had  inherited  from 


his  godly  forefathers  in  the  north, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  kept  a  singu- 
larly watchful  eye  upon  what  he  deemed 
to  be,  in  present-day  movements  of 
opinion,  the  confusions  of  thought,  the 
novel  errors,  the  foolish  mistakes  into 
which,  mainly  through  ignorance  of 
Scripture,  some  religious  people  are 
prone  to  fall,  and  the  views  of  Divine 
truth  he  was  led  to  present  to  you  from 
week  to  week  he  knew  how  to  enforce 
in  language  vigorous,  choice,  and  terse, 
to  which  his  graceful  elocution  added 
emphasis. 

I  have  but  one  message  for*  you  all. 
Dear  friends,  one  and  all,  lift  up  your 
hearts.  Very  bitter  to  you  and  to  me 
to-day  is  tiie  thought  that  we  shall  see 
his  face  no  more.  That  charming,  at- 
tractive figure,  with  its  inspiration  and 
cheerfulness,  with  its  sagacious,  fertile 
brain,  ever  busy  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  of  God,  that  gift  of  lumhious 
and  persuasive  speech,  that  heart  so 
kind  and  thoughtful— all  are  gone,  and 
we  dwell  on  the  memory  of  tiiem  with 
a  poignant  sorrow.  Tet,  lift  up  your 
hearts.  For  those  rich  gifts,  in  which 
we  rejoice,  and  by  which  we  benefited, 
let  us  still  praise  His  name,  but  let  us 
not  think  that  we  have  lost  them. 
There  is  nothing  lost  in  the  Church  of 
God. 

He  is  now  where  we  would  be,  where 
we  hope  soon  to  be ;  he  is  with  the 
Lord,  in  whom  we  all  are  one  forever, 
and  Christ  unites  us  only— does  not 
separate  us,  for  in  Him  is  no  separation 
any  more  at  all  forever ;  reunion  rather, 
when  those  left  behind  will  overtake 
those  gone  before,  and  intercourse  sus- 
pended will  be  intercourse  renewed  for- 
evermore.  Weep  not  at  all  for  him, 
since  death  is  gain;  weep  not  over 
much  for  yourselves  either,  since  Christ 
is  yours  and  the  time  is  short,  and  we 
shall  be  "together  with  the  Lord." 
Oh  I  brief,  uncertain,  trembling,  dying 
life,  amid  the  shadows  of  the  scene ; 
oh  t  sure  and  endless  life,  the  real  and 
the  abiding  life  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal 
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imWIHE  UllTO  OOBLOnSS. 

Bt  the  Right  Rkv.  £.  Cridob,  D.D. 
[Repormsd  Episcopal],  Yiotobia, 
B.  C. 

Exercim  ikymHf  rath&r  unto  ffodline$». 
JFbr  bodily  eixtrdte  prafiteth  litUe  ;  but 
godiine$$  is  projUabU  unto  ail  things^ 
ha/ting  promim  of  the  Hfe  that  now  i$, 
and  of  that  tthieh  is  to  come, — 1  Tim. 
Iv.  7,  8. 

Thsre  are  tiujis  when  irreligiouB 
persons  find  so  little  satisfaction  in 
worldly  ways,  that  in  their  blindness 
they  deem  it  no  profanity  to  say,  **  Is 
life  worth  living  f  To  many  a  busy 
person  the  question  will  come  home  at 
times,  "  What  profit  hath  a  man  of  all 
his  labor  which  he  taketh  under  the 
sun  ?*'  The  contentment  which  is  the 
true  test  of  happiness  comes  but  to 
few,  and  abides  only  with  the  godly ; 
for  godliness  takes  away  from  the  life 
that  now  Is  those  tormenting  passions 
and  corroding  uares  which  turn  enjoy- 
ments into  gall  and  bitterness,  wliile 
faith  in  Gkxl  keeps  the  mind  in  true 
contentment  and  peace.  It  gives,  more- 
over, an  assured  hope  of  the  life  to 
come.  While  it  makes  all  the  present 
peaceful,  it  makes  all  the  future  bright. 

Let  us  observe,  first,  that  these  happy 
effects  of  godliness  rest  on  the  sure 
foundation  of  the  promise.  It  is  the 
promise  which  gives  it  power  to  discern 
the  blows  of  adversity,  and  to  add  to 
prosperity  its  true  and  lasting  joys. 

This  element  is  wanting  \n  the  purely 
worldly  life.  There  is  no  promise  that 
such  a  life  shall  be  happy  or  prosper- 
ous. Things  may  or  may  not  be  as  we 
wish ;  most  likely  they  will  not  be  in 
any  great  degree.  It  is  just  as  Gkxl 
pleases.  It  is  not  the  forethought  and 
management  of  the  merchant,  necessary 
though  they  be,  that  makes  his  ventures 
profitable.  It  is  not  the  skill  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  mariner  that  carries  his  ves- 
sel in  safety  over  the  deep.  It  is  not 
the  labor  of  the  husbandman  that  se- 
cures the  abundant  harvest.  It  is  the 
gift  of  God.    We  may  do  our  utmost 


and  after  aU  fail  of  success.  No  such 
contingency  affects  the  venture  to  which 
the  promise  is  made,  "  No  good  thing 
will  He  withhold  from  them  that  walk 
uprightly." 

We  have  next  to  consider  that  to  ob- 
tain the  promise  we  must  do  our  part 
The  reason  why  some  have  no-  profit  in 
their  religion  is  that  they  do  not  make 
it  their  business.  The  merchant  has 
not  only  his  markets  andconsignm^ts ; 
the  mariner  his  ship  and  favorable 
winds ;  the  husbandman  the  ndn  and 
the  fertile  soil ;  besides  these  they  have 
their  industry  and  their  hope;  their 
eager  desire  and  assiduous  toil.  They 
know  that  without  these  the  other 
would  be  in  vain.  So  the  Christian  has 
the  grace  of  Clod,  and  the  breath  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  hand  of  His  provi- 
dence all  ready  and  waiting  to  prosper 
his  undertaking  ;  but  if  he  do  not  exer- 
cise himself  to  the  end  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  in  view,  how  shall  he  at- 
tain it  ?  how  shall  he  profit  ? 

Therefore  not  only  must  there  be  in- 
dustry in  our  religion  #  it  must  be 
rightly  applied.  We  must  not  only  ex- 
ercise ourselves  with  all  our  faculties 
and  powers ;  we  must  do  so  to  an  in- 
telligent end.  '*  Exercise  thyself  ukto 
GODLINESS."  There  are  foolish  per- 
sons in  life  who  are  very  busy,  but  to 
no  purpose.  They  never  profit  by  what 
they  do.  So  are  there  in  religion  tho6e 
who  give  their  minds  to  unprofitable 
questions  and  spend  their  time  in  a  bar- 
ren activity.  Some  exercise  themselves 
not  unto  godliness,  but  to  its  over- 
throw, either  by  substituting  something 
in  its  place  or  by  denying  its  essential 
properties.  (Godliness  is  not  a  mere  re- 
ligious sentiment  or  devotional  disposi- 
tion, but  an  intelligent  and  definite  faith, 
A  few  verses  higher  up  the  apostle  de- 
fines it  as  a  mystery,  **  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness ;"  and  he  in- 
stances this  mystery  in  six  particulars 
(3 :  16),  "  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of 
angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  be- 
lieved on  in  the  world,  received  up  into 
glory." 
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To  complete  tiie  definition,  we  may 
refer  to  Rom.  xvL  16.  That  which  is 
here  spoken  of  Christ  is  the  unfolding 
or  unveiling  of  the  mystery.  All  those 
things  which  he  calls  the  mystery  of 
godliness  were  contained  in  the  proph- 
ets, and  were  a  mystery  until  it  was  un- 
veiled in  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in 
the  flesh,  and  of  all  that  was  conse- 
quent thereupon.  €k)dlineBS,  then,  is  a 
belief  in  all  that  the  Qospel  has  unfolded 
concerning  Christ;  apart  from  Him 
there  is  no  such  thing.  Now  the  apos- 
tle says  immediately  ^terward  that  men 
in  the  latter  days  would  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits 
and  doctrines  of  devfls.  It  is  dear  that 
he  is  speaking  of  the  faith  which  he  has 
Just  defined— "the  mystery  of  the 
faith,"  as  we  read  higher  up.  He  con- 
nects departure  from  this  faith  with 
devils ;  the  teaching  of  devils.  It  is  in 
evidence  that  those  are  doctrines  of  the 
devil  which  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
Gk)6pel,  and  take  from  it  its  Divine 
character.  '*Then  was  Jesus  led  up 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the 
devil ;"  and  the  one  doctrine  which 
Satan  applied  himself  to  instil  into  His 
mind  was,  that  He  was  not  the  Son  of 
Qod.  Those,  then,  who  bring  in  here- 
sies of  perdition  (1  Peter  ii.  1),  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  them,  are  con- 
demned in  the  Scripture  as  giving  heed 
to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of 
devils.  They  are  accused  also  of  speak- 
ing lies  in  hypocrisy  ;  which  is  ^so  in 
harmony  with  the  previous  charge,  the 
devil  being  a  liar  and  the  father  there- 
of, our  Lord  Himself  being  witness. 

These  are  hard  sayings  and  intoler- 
able in  the  ears  of  modem  sceptics ;  but 
they  are  not  therefore  to  be  kept  back 
by  the  preachers  of  the  Qospel.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  in  reference  to  these  very 
errors  that  the  apostle  says,  **  If  thou  put 
the  brethren  in  remembrance  of  these 
things,  thou  shalt  be  a  good  mhiister  of 
Jesus  Christ."  It  is  to  warn  the 
"brethren"  of  the  fatal  consequences 
of  error  concerning  Christ  that  these 
things  are  written.  Error  is  not  simple 
ignor^noe^  but  a  lying  device  to  draw 


men  away  from  the  faith.  In  full  ac- 
cord with  this,  Paul  "  set  his  eyes"  on 
Elymas,  the  sorcerer,  who  sought  to 
turn  away  the  deputy  from  the  faith, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  full  of  all  subtlety  and 
ndschief,  child  of  the  devil,  enemy  of 
all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to 
pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?" 

Thus  much  may  sufiSce  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  end  to  which  Christians 
must  direct  the  exercises  of  faith. 
Were  it  not  for  the  above  and  similar 
instructions,  we  might  have  vaguely 
supposed  that  all  we  had  to  do  in  re- 
ligious exercises  was  to  cultivate  the 
religious  sentiment ;  but  the  clear,  defi- 
nite terms  of  the  instruction  admit  of  no 
such  vagueness. 

We  must,  therefore,  not  only  exercise 
ourselves  religiously,  but  unto  godli- 


It  is  a  figure  borrowed  from  the  art 
of  war  to  denote  the  disciplining  of 
ourselves  into  conformity  with  the  will 
of  God.  To  exercise  ourselves  in  prayer 
and  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  medita- 
tion on  the  same ;  nurturing  in  our 
hearts  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Sph-it ; 
striving  against  sin,  and  overcoming 
temptation,  and  giving  ourselves  to  the 
practice  of  good  and  loving  deeds,  ac- 
companied with  a  faithful,  upright  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  life,  are  things 
in  which  the  faithful  must  industriously 
exercise  themselves ;  for  we  cannot 
hold  apart  our  religion  from  our  lives, 
nor  our  lives  from  our  religion.  The 
true  end  of  living  is  not  to  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  however  these  may  be  in 
their  place  incidental  to  life,  but  to  ob- 
tain the  profits  of  godliness.  If  a  ship's 
company  should  spend  their  time,  some 
in  gambling  and  trying  to  possess  them- 
selves of  one  another's  money ;  some 
in  feasting  and  drinking  ;  some  in  paint- 
ing pictures ;  some  in  dressing  them- 
selves out  for  admiration  and  display, 
and  leave  the  vessel  to  take  care  of 
itself,  never  giving  a  thought  to  the  end 
for  which  they  are  on  board,  what  won- 
der if  they  suffer  wreck.  Such,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  the  case  with  too  many 
Christians.    The  true  way  is  so  to  be- 
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Ifeve  and  so  to  live  that  at  the  last  we 
may  have  the  Joy  of  knowing  that  by 
the  grace  of  Ood  we  have  made  a  proa- 
perous  voyage,  and  have  reached  the 
kaToi  where  we  would  be. 


THI  09BSI  Of  OOWABSiai. 

By  R.  B.  Kslskt.  D.D.  [Baftibt], 
Broo&ltn,  N.  Y. 

Curm  ye  Meroe,  eurm  ye  bUteriy  the  in- 
kabitante  thereqf;  becaute  they  came 
not  to  the  help  cf  the  Lord,^udge8 
▼.28. 

Deborah  appeared  at  a  time  of  pro- 
found depression.  The  hearts  of  the 
people  were  crushed.  JaMn,  with  his 
nine  hundred  chariots  of  war,  and  all 
the  armed  men  of  Hazor  from  Haro- 
sheth  to  Kishon  were  a  terror  to  Israel. 
The  prophetess  sat  under  a  palm-tree 
in  the  hill  of  Ephraim.  The  people 
came  to  her  as  to  an  oracle.  She 
spurred  them  to  decisive,  immediate  re- 
volt. She  called  Barak  to  meet  the 
foe,  saying  that  Ood  had  promised  de- 
liverance. Israel  assembles  at  Tabor. 
They  fight,  God-aided,  for  "  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera, 
and  the  river  Kishon  swept  them 
away  ;*'  but  in  the  p»an  of  victory  ap- 
pears a  curse  of  cowardly  Meroz.  Her 
people  are  branded  with  infamy.  The 
song  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  its  simple 
yet  noble,  fiery  diction,  its  vehement 
scorn  and  sarcasm ;  in  the  white  heat 
of  indignation  and  hate  of  those  un- 
heroic  and  pusilanimous  people  who  re- 
fused the  claim  made  on  their  loyalty. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  rude,  chaotic  age,  when 
revenge  was  common  and  the  Gospel 
unknown  which  says,  "  Bless  and  curse 
not."  But  these  withering  denuncia- 
tions need  no  apology.  Only  by  rough 
methods  could  these  evils  be  removed. 
Soft  ways  were  useless.  Christian  love 
itself  does  not  conflict  with  common 
sense,  or  require  us  to  say  to  the  wick- 
ed, ••  It  shall  be  well  with  thee."  We 
are  to  "be  angry  and  sin  not."    We 


may  say  the  hardest  things   posdhk 
against  sin.    To  be  silent  is  to  sin. 

The  act  of  Meroz  was  an  act  of  selfish- 
ness. They  practically  said  that<  the 
yoke  of  the  Eiag  of  Hazor  was  of  no 
account,  and  that  they  were  indiCTereot 
to  the  whole  matter  whether  Jabin  ruled 
or  Israel  were  free.  While  Ihey  would 
not  Join  with  the  foe,  they  would  wA 
Join  in  his  overthrow.  The  act  of 
Meroz  was  furthermore  an  act  of  im- 
piety. It  was  not  only  a  contemptuoos 
attitude  toward  Israel,  but  toward  Is- 
rael's Ood.  They  not  only  stood  in  a 
posture  of  indifference  toward  freedom 
and  national  honor,  but  really  were  * 
playing  into  the  hands  of  a  people  of 
grossly  heathen  and  licentious  hatuts. 
Not  to  Join  with  God's  people  was  really 
to  aid  their  enemies. 

Meroz  has  perished.  Have  we  not 
reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  them 
somehow  escaped?  for  we  have  their 
descendants,  like  the  poor,  always  with 
us,  men  who  will  wear  the  brand  that 
Deborah  put  upon  this  now  forgotten 
town,  when  Christ  comes  In  Judgment. 
Look  at  the  matter.  Think  of  our  re- 
ktions  to  Christ.  He  calls  us,  His 
Church,  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
All  souls  are  His.  Menarelost  "God 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  Bk 
only  begotten  Son."  We  are  to  repeat 
this,  to  call  men  to  repent,  believe  and 
be  saved.  He  is.  not  only  our  Saviour, 
personally,  but  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation. tl\f3  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
army  of  the  Lord.  He  summons  us  si 
Deborah  called  Barak,  saying,  "  There 
is  the  foe  I  Now  go  and  fight !"  Posi- 
tion, capacity,  and  opportunity  vary, 
but  each  of  us  has  a  place  and  a  work. 
All  can  do  something.  All  are  called 
to  do  that  something.  The  aim  set  he- 
fore  the  Church  by  Christ  is  the  grand- 
est conceivable,  to  uplift,  ennoble,  puri- 
fy and  develop  a  noble  manhood.  Will 
you  do  it  ?  Leave  out  of  view  entirely 
the  future  life,  it  is  an  inspiritmg 
thought  to  beautify  and  redeem  this 
present  life,  to  make  the  wilderness 
blossom  and  the  solitary  place  to  sing ; 
but  when  we  add  the  grandeur  of  tbe 
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glory  coming  when  the  reward  is  ours, 
entering  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord,  noth- 
ing can  equal  the  work  in  its  superk- 
tive  and  enticing  nobleness. 

While  Christ's  command  lies  on  us 
all,  while  the  needs  of  the  world  enforce 
the  claim  of  the  Master,  and  while  our 
own  spiritual  life  demands  active  co- 
operation with  Gkxi  to  maintain  its 
highest  efficiency,  we  can,  like  Meroz, 
ignore  the  claim  and  remain  treason- 
able, indifferent.  Look  at  some  of  the 
forms  of  this  culpable  apathy. 

1.  Some  make  intellectual  culture  and 
tiie  pursuit  of  knowledge  their  supreme 
aim  in  life.  This  is  a  dignified  employ- 
ment It  is  right  to  enjoy  beauty,  art, 
music,  and  aesthetic  pleasures.  Science 
in  and  of  itself,  unapplied,  followed 
merely  as  a  pastime,  is  a  fascinating 
study  ;  but  there  are  stem  and  solemn 
and  urgent  claims  which  a  dying  world 
has  on  our  time  and  thought.  The 
grandest  object  of  knowledge  is  God. 
This  is  life  eternal  Hen  need  it.  We 
are  to  show  it  to  them.  We  are  not  to 
live  in  elegant  leisure,  sitting  as  specta- 
tors of  a  struggle  in  which  we  have  no 
part. 

2.  Some  are  too  busy  to  heed  the  bat- 
tle-cry, "  Come  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord !"  They  are  making  money. 
They  wish  to  be  excused.  They  are 
laying  up  treasures  on  earth,  and  are 
not  anxious  for  the  kingdom  of  Qod. 
Like  Reuben,  they  sit  among  the  sheep- 
folds  and  hear  the  bleatings  of  the  flock 
or  the  pipings  that  call  them.  They 
hoard  wealth  as  if  it  were  their  own, 
thdr  time  their  own,  and  €k>d  were 
not.  They  do  not  rescue  the  perishing, 
for  their  heart  is  filled  with  covetous- 
ness,  which  is  idolatry. 

8.  Others  are  lovers  of  pleasures  rather 
than  of  God.  They  seek  the  thrill  of 
physical  delight  and  are  eager  after 
sensuous  enjoyment,  indifferent  to  the 
nobler  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
doing  the  will  of  God  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  joys  at  His  right  hand. 
Heaven  is  too  far  off  and  the  road  too 
difficult.  The  sense  of  responsibility  is 
burdensome,  and  that  of  obligation  is 


hateful.  They  are  befooled  and  en- 
slaved by  pleasure,  though  at  times 
their  consciences  condemn  them. 

4.  Theological  laxity  and  insensibility 
hinder  others.  They  are  not  strenuous 
about  this  or  that  doctrine.  Opinions 
one  way  or  another  have  little  govern- 
ing power  over  them.  They  see  no 
need  of  enthusiasm ;  indeed,  they  de- 
spise it,  and  would  have  men  let  alone, 
each  to  follow  his  own  way.  If  it  be 
an  error,  let  him  find  it  out.  If  it  be  a 
peril,  let  him  take  the  consequences. 
"Ami  my  brother's  keeper?"  Some 
who  name  the  name  of  Christ  are  ut- 
terly dead  to  the  interests  of  His  king- 
dom, and  at  last  will  find  themselves  un- 
saved. Christ  will  say  unto  them, 
"  I  never  knew  you."  If  one  is  really 
converted,  he  will  surely  desire  to  save 
others. 

5.  Other  idlers  complain  tiiat  the  peo- 
ple of  Qod  are  very  imperfect  That 
is  very  true,  but  it  does  not  at  all  ex- 
empt one  from  doing  his  duty  person- 
ally. The  Master  says,  "  What  is  that 
to  thee,  follow  thou  Ms  I" 

6.  Still  others  come  not  at  the  call  of 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation  simply  bo- 
cause  they  are  cowards.  This  is  a  con- 
temptible vice,  but  it  is  conmion.  Noth- 
ing will  sooner  exasperate  us  than  to  be 
called  a  coward,  but  the  charge  is  true 
concerning  many  who  are  really  con- 
vinced of  the  validity  of  Christ's  claim 
on  them  to  be  His  witnesses  and  heralds. 
They  are  ashamed  of  Jesus.  They  are 
afraid  to  confess  Him.  They  dare  not 
let  any  one  hear  them  speak  in  His  be- 
half, or  see  them  give  anything  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  by  which  they  may  be 
publicly  identified  with  Him.  There  is 
an  excessive  estimate  of  self.  Here  is 
the  real  root  of  the  vice.  Selfishness 
obscures  the  vision  of  Christ  as  mud 
clouds  water  otherwise  pure.  Gtet  out 
of  this  self -consciousness.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  needed.  Christ 
calls.    Quit  yourselves  like  men. 

7.  False  humility  keeps  some  away. 
In  a  true  Christian  the  sense  of  inability 
quickens  faith  hi  Christ  ''  When  I  am 
weak  then  am  I  strong."    But  if  this 
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feeling  of  tnabtlHy  leads  to  inftctioii  H 
U  ft  curao.  Thk  little  town  on  the  hill- 
ride,  Mrroz.  may  have  said,  "Who 
arewe?  Whatcanwedo?  Whyshould 
we  go?'*  So  they  tarried  idly,  cow- 
ardly at  home.  Men  now  hide  under 
the  pretext  of  conscious  feebleness. 
Many  stand  doing  nothing  with  their 
one  talent  wrapped  iu  a  i^pkin.  They 
haTe  so  little  power  they  will  do  noth- 
ing, they  say ;  so  little  money,  they 
will  give  nothing,  and  so  they  belittle 
themselves  and  their  opportunities  most 
unworthily.  What  do  we  know  about 
God*s  work  and  way  that  Justifies  us  in 
saying  we  can  be  of  no  use  ?  It  is  not 
size  but  fitness  that  governs  God's 
choice.  He  allots  woric  to  each,  ob- 
8Ciu%  or  conspicuous,  as  He  sees  each 
of  us  is  adapted  to  it.  The  huge  crow- 
bar may  not  be  so  important  as  the  tiny 
screw.  It  is  presumption  and  pride  on 
our  part  to  put  forth  this  excuse  of  in- 
ability. It  is  as  really  false  as  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  say  that  we  our- 
selves can  do  anything.  God  did  not 
exhaust  Himself  in  making  you,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  He  conunit  a 
blunder  in  making  you,  as  if  you  were 
really  a  nonentity  and  truly  useless. 
Oh,  shake  off  this  paralysis  of  inaction, 
I  beg  you,  and  ask  Him  to  use  you 
where  and  when  He  chooses  to  advance 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  the 
world,  and  do  it  now  I 

I  must  add  one  more  word,  though 
included  in  what  has  been  said,  a  word 
I  have  hesitated  to  add,  for  it  may  seem 
harsh — Laginen!  Mere  love  of  ease 
keeps  men  from  the  call  of  God.  They 
say  that  they  are  "engaged."  They 
have  home  engagements  and  business 
engagements,  and  so  keep  away  from 
the  work  of  God.  They  pretend  to 
have  an  interest  in  it,  and  speak  patron- 
izingly about  it.  They  are  very  glad 
to  hear  the  cause  advances,  but  are  not 
willing  to  lend  a  hand.  They  prefer 
to  follow  their  own  inclination  and 
keep  aloof.  They  maintain  religious 
neutrality,  just  as  some  in  regard  to 
tariff  and  civil  service  reform.  The 
Lord  save  us  from  such,  even  in  our 


political  relations  and  social  refonns! 
He  says,  "  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is 
againstMe."  The  apathy  of  the  Church 
is  more  to  be  dreaded,  to,  than  the  as- 
saults of  infidelity.  This  is  no  fancy 
sketch,  my  friends,  but  sadly,  awfully 
true  t  O  MeroK,  O  Brooklyn !  can  it 
be  true?  Can  you  be  at  ease  when 
God  calls? 

Finally,  remember  that  it  is  only 
Christ  who  can  call  us  from  this  desth 
of  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  sin. 
These  causes  named  lie  on  us  like  so 
many  crushing  stones.  We  are  buried 
boieath  them  as  Lasarus  was  hidden  hi 
his  rocky  grave,  when  the  voice  of 
Christ  was  heard,  "Come  forUt" 
Hearing  His  voice,  we  shall  lei^  up  and 
come  forth,  saying,  "  Here  am  I.  send 
me."  Consecrated  to  Him,  realizing 
that  He  is  our  Captain  and  Guide,  all 
hardship  is  sweet,  all  diflaculdes  are 
forgotten. 

If  there  is  one  soul  here  to-day  in  this 
supine,  ignoble  posture  of  cowardly  in- 
difference, do  not  forget  that  it  is  your 
9um  salvation  which  requires  resolute 
action,  as  well  as  the  call  for  your  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  good.  Tore- 
main  as  you  are  is  to  dwarf  and  sterilize 
your  own  nobler  life.  He  who  improves 
not  his  talents,  from  him  shall  be  taken 
what  he  has.  Let  not  the  curse  of 
Meroz  be  yours.  The  victory  of  God 
is  assured,  but  your  life  may  be  a 
blank,  a  blot !  When  you  die  shall  H 
be  said  of  you,  "  One  more  lost  soul ! 
one  more  iiisult  to  Ckxl  removed  ?'*  or 
will  it  be  your  joy  to  hear,  as  I  pray  it 
may  be,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord!" 


A  FRAOTXOAL  TEST  OF  THI  80SFIL 

Bt  Richard  8.  Storbs,  D.D.  [Cok- 
grboational],  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

If  any  man  tciUeth  to  do  HU  will,  ht 
ahaU  know  qf  the  teaching, — John  viL 
17. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon objections  to  the  Gospd  that  it  is 
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something  remote,  abstract,  claiming 
historic  truth,  the  evidence  of  which  is 
not  easily  comprehended  by  the  com- 
mon mind.  It  is  held  to  be  something 
of  which  we  may  be  assured  only  after 
minute,  careful,  and  wide  investigation ; 
something  which  requires  an  acute, 
philosophic  mind  and  knowledge  of 
classic  tongues.  So  some  persons  hold 
it  at  a  distance,  if  they  do  not  repel  it. 
Now  the  text  was  spoken  to  men  who 
viewed  Christ  with  suspicion  and  con- 
tempt— ^many  of  them — and  yet  it  does 
not  appeal  to  miracles  and  prophecy ; 
does  not  use  argument  against  objectors, 
or  refer  to  the  intellectual  acceptance  of 
Christian  doctrine  by  others,  but  simply 
says,  **  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching." 
Whether  or  not  it  is  Divine  or  the  fruit 
of  human  speculation  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  this  personal,  practical,  and 
reasonable  test  of  the  Gospel.  Just 
such  a  test  we  apply  to  things  in  com- 
mon life.  Here  is  a  medicine,  and  we 
say  to  one  needing  it,  "  Try  it,  see  if  it 
does  not  work.'*  80  of  an  offered  in- 
vestment, which  promises  ready  and 
valuable  returns ;  so  of  a  book,  which 
U  commended  to  general  notice  as  a 
quickening  and  instructive  volume ;  so 
of  a  route  of  travel  or  a  resort  for  pleas- 
ure. **  Try  It,  and  see  if  it  will  not  suit 
you,"  we  say.  80  of  this  Gospel. 
Argument  is  not  urged,  miracle  and 
prophecy  presented,  but  the  simple, 
practical  test,  "  Try  it,  try  it  and  see  if 
it  is  not  all  it  assumes  to  be."  This  is 
sublime  common  sense. 

The  claim,  however,  is  a  bold  one : 
indeed,  most  audacious.  Here  is  a  spir- 
itual system  which  comes  into  the  world 
to  do  for  man  what  is  important  to  be 
done,  and  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
accomplished.  It  says,  "  There  is  no 
need  of  Church  authority,  no  need  of 
marshalling  of  arguments.  Simply 
Judge  for  yourselves,  put  yourselves  in 
a  right  attitude,  come  into  sjrmpathy 
with  the  Divine  will,  and  your  personal 
experience  of  the  Gospel  will  be  its 
final  test."  Jesus  is  speaking  to  men 
who  are  angered.    Some  of  these  whose 


lips  arc  trembling  with  rage  will  soon 
follow  Him  to  the  cross  with  a  howling 
mob.  He  challenges  them.  He  says 
in  substance,  **  Try  it,  try  it !  then  call 
Me  a  liar  if  you  do  not  find  my  tub- 
ing true !"  He  makes  etich  of  us  to- 
day a  Judge.  He  leaves  it  to  all  the 
world.  **  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 
He  demands  a  full,  a  fair,  an  honest 
experiment.  This  is  a  reasonable,  a 
bold,  a  universal,  and  a  fully  adequate 
test.  I  stand  not  here  a  teacher  of  spec- 
ulations— (here  are  other  times  and 
places  to  examine  theories  and  hypoth- 
eses—but I  am  here  as  one  who  has 
had  during  life  some  experience  of 
doubt  and  reluctance,  and  who  would 
help  you  into  the  certitudes  of  faith. 
My  advice,  then,  is,  in  reference  to  the 
Gospel,  Try  it,  try  it. 

1.  By  entering  into  fellowship  with 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  His  Son. 
Nature,  however  grand  its  glories  and 
its  glooms,  cannot  fully  reyeal  Him. 
The  tempest,  the  rain,  the  snowflake 
sliding  through  the  yielding  air,  the 
meteor,  the  sunset,  midnight,  or  the 
dawn  are  insufilcient  teachers  of  God  ; 
but  Jesus  says,  **  He  that  hath  seen 
Me,  hath  seen  the  Father."  God  is  in 
Christ,  tender,  mighty,  generous,  holy, 
sympathetic,  giving  the  law  of  heaven 
to  us  in  invitation  and  promise — which 
sound  like  celestial  bells  and  give  the 
soul  a  Joy  and  uplift— He  is  at  once 
our  Brother  and  our  King,  before  whose 
glory  saints  and  angels  fall  in  adoration. 
He  is  our  Mediator,  and  through  Him 
alone  we  have  fellowship  with  Gknl. 
There  comes  from  Christ  a  power  that 
draws  us  to  Ckxl.  There  is  nothing  re- 
mote or  abstract  in  this  impulse  toward 
Him,  any  more  than  there  is  in  that 
which  allures  us  in  the  fragrance  of  tho 
lily,  or  the  uplift  we  feel  when  we  gaze 
upon  the  magnificence  of  the  arching 
heavens  studded  with  stars. 

There  also  comes  a  readiness  to  work, 
an  exhilaration  in  the  service  of  our 
Lord.  We  have  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
life  in  us  as  this  fellowship  Is  perfected. 
There  is  a  freedom  from  apprehension 
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of  danger,  for  our  life  is  hid  in  Qod.  and 
no  fatal  stab  can  reach  lu  without  first 
piercing  Him.  We  are  elate,  yet  dwell- 
ing in  aerenest  reaL  Try  it,  try  it,  my 
friend,  and  see  if  it  is  not  so.  See  if 
you  do  not  find  repose  of  soul,  alike  in 
matters  that  would  otherwise  bring  to 
this  life  trouble — pain,  loss,  and  sick- 
ness—and in  regard  to  that  which  is 
beyond.  We  hunger  for  rest.  The 
world's  promises  are  deceptiye,  and 
with  reference  to  the  grave  they  are 
silent  The  introspective  view  of  the 
soul's  moral  nature  is  not  wholly  assur- 
ing. We  are  not  ready  to  meet  God, 
and  we  feel  no  certainty  as  to  wliat  is 
beyond  death  untQ  we  learn  that  he 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  life  and  shall 
not  see  death.  Christ  bids  us  come 
unto  Him  and  have  rest,  to  believe  in 
Him  as  in  the  Father,  and  let  not  our 
hearts  be  troubled.  When  life  wanes 
and  its  walls  are  closing  in  upon  us,  day 
by  day — as  did  those  of  the  Inquisition 
upon  its  helpless  victims — when  the 
solemn  end  draws  near,  this  fellowship 
with  Ood  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  alone  can  give  peace,  sweet  and 
supreme.  The  world  itself  is  transfig- 
ured by  this  experience.    Try  it. 

2.  By  following  the  precepts  of  Christ 
Life  is  animated,  it  is  made  royal  in 
character,  measure,  and  result  by  mak- 
ing its  dominant  motive  obedience  to 
Him.  We  see  and  appreciate  the  en- 
nobling influence  of  self-sacrifice  in  be- 
half of  others,  but  our  zeal  is  apt  to 
grow  faint.  We  are  apt  indolently  to 
wish  to  be  released  from  obligation  un- 
less some  great  impulse  impel  us.  Self 
and  the  world  are  insuflScient,  why  not 
try  Christ's  point  of  view  ?  Ease  is  not 
the  aim  and  goal  of  life,  but  doing  duty 
is  true  worship.  Fellowship  wiUi 
Christ,  whose  impulse  was  self-sacri- 
fice, will  make  duty  a  delight  and  give 
to  life  itself  a  new  charm.  Fidelity  is 
self-rewarding,  and  neglect  has  a  sharp- 
er rebuke  of  conscience.  I  will  not 
argue  about  this,  but  say,  "Try  it." 
F6U0W  the  Master's  will.  Aid  in  the 
work  of  redeeming  the  world  by  leading 
men  to  Him,  one  by  one.    Too  many 


prefer  to  contribute  large  sums  to  a 
missionary  board  than  to  obej  the 
Lord's  precepts  in  this  parikmlar. 
They  call  it  "  intrusive"  to  speak  with 
another  in  reference  to  the  sacred  affairs 
of  personal  religion,  little  realizing  how 
nuuiy  there  are  who  would  give  them 
an  unexpected  welcome  if  they  wisely 
and  affectionately  approached  them  on 
this  theme.  Arguments  may  be  re- 
jected, or  suspiciously  scanned,  but 
personal  testimony  and  experience  teQs. 
Tell  what  Christ  is  to  you  and  what  He 
has  helped  you  to  do.  If  you  do  not 
win  a  soul  at  once  to  Him,  you  wfll,  at 
least,  refresh  and  illumine  your  own, 
and  reflect  honor  on  the  name  you  bear. 

8.  By  trying  Chrfet's  ideal  of  life  as 
an  interpreter  of  its  mysteries.  Tou 
complain  that  Christianity  has  myste- 
ries, but,  my  dear  friend,  these  meet  us 
everywhere  I  Absurdities  are  woiae, 
such  as  atheism  and  agnosticism  give 
us.  They  give  us  no  assurance  that 
our  future  is  any  other  than  that  of  the 
brutes  that  perish  ;  but  the  Gospel  is  a 
1  ucid  mystery.  It  carries  signs  of  truth 
Divine.  It  makes  God,  not  man,  the 
centre.  He  works  for  us  a  work  of  love 
and  grace.  He  draws  us  to  Himself. 
He  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved. 
As  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  uni- 
verse was  abandoned  when  the  true  or- 
der and  relations  of  things  were  under- 
stood, so  when  we  accept  Christ's  ideal 
of  life  our  doubts  dissolve.  There  is 
no  need  of  disputing  about  this.  Try 
it    Try  it 

Finally.  By  entering  Into  f eUowship 
with  the  Church  you  can  complete  this 
reasonable  and  practical  test  of  truth 
here  outlined.  Come  and  ratify  the 
vows  which  your  parents,  perhaps, 
have  made  for  you.  Come  to  His  table 
in  remembrance  of  Him  and  in  antici- 
pation of  the  Marriage  Supper  of  the 
Lamb.  Do  not  stand  outside  the 
Church  to  criticise  it,  but  come  within 
to  aid  it  Come  into  the  bosom  of  its 
sympathies.  Unite  your  heart  and 
hand  in  its  work.  Prove  to  yourself 
that  it  sweetens  your  hopes  and  asplrs- 
Uons,  that  it  makes  for  you  a  new  d9* 
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fence,  and  gives  you  a  stronger  Impulse 
to  advance  in  the  path  already  trodden 
by  saints  and  martyrs,  until  you,  like 
them,  have  conquered  and  found  that 
the  very  weapons  raised  to  slay  you 
liave  changed  to  palms  of  victory  I 

He,  indeed,  would  be  irrational  who 
argued  that  the  sea  could  not  buoy  up 
a  ship,  when  navies  were  floating  before 
liim.  Not  more  so,  however,  than  he 
^who  hesitates  to  believe,  when  such  evi- 
dences are  presented  to  his  faith,  as  to 
the  practical  fruits  of  the  Gkwpel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  human  history. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  adduced, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  power  of  this 
experimental  method  of  testing  the 
truth  of  Qod  as  revealed  to  us  by  Jesus 
Christ.  "  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching." 
Tou  cannot  believe  that  all  Christen- 
dom is  mistaken  in  its  united  testimony. 
Try.  then,  for  yourself.  Enter  into 
fellowship  with  God  through  His  Son 
and  prove  His  teaching  true.  Follow  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  and  see  how  they  will 
refresh  and  invigorate  while  they  guide 
and  guard.  Try  His  ideal  of  life  as  a 
solution  to  your  gathering  doubts.  En- 
ter into  the  brotherhood  of  saints  and 
realize  the  nobility  of  its  corporate  life 
with  the  witness  of  the  ages  behind  it. 
Rest  in  Christ  and  obey  His  will.  Do 
not  linger  without  to  cavil  and  criticise, 
but  accept  and  employ  this  reasonable 
and  practical  test. 

Think,  too,  how  vast  and  how  vital 
the  import  of  this  obligation  to  which 
you  are  summoned.  The  test  is  not 
only  imperative,  but  one  which  sub- 
serves your  highest  concern.  One  may 
come  to  me  with  testimony  concerning 
some  far-off  continent,  and  tell  me  of 
its  people  and  customs,  its  laws  and  its 
languages.  I  may  be  entertained  and 
instructed  by  his  narration,  but  still 
feel  indifferent,  for  I  can  never  visit 
those  shores,  see  those  peoples,  or  speak 
their  tongues.  But  here  is  testimony 
in  reference  to  a  matter  of  unspeakable 
importance  to  you,  both  as  relates  to 
yonr  personal  well-being  here  and  in 
the  life  beyond.    Listen,  then,  to  the 


teaching  of  the  Son  of  Gkx),  follow  it, 
yield  your  heart  and  life  to  its  power, 
and  you  will  find  His  words  to  be  the 
very  truth  of  God,  the  water  of  life 
itself,  from  the  heavenly  spring. 


TEE  TSITOLIUIC  90SPEL 

Bt  Alexander  Jackson,  Ph.D.  [Prbs- 
bttsrian],  Galt,  Ontario,  Cana- 
da. 

Luke  XV. 

An  Irish  legend  tells  that  St.  Patrick 
was  once  preaching  to  a  barbarous  tribe 
in  the  open  air,  and  having  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
sublime  mystery  was  too  much  for  the 
rude  aod  ignorant  people,  and  they 
were  about  to  mob  him,  when  he  was 
providentially  saved  by  his  ready  wit. 
He  lifted  from  the  green  sward  at  his 
feet  a  sprig  of  shamrock.  Holding  it 
up  before  them,  he  arrested  their  atten- 
tion and  awakened  their  sympathy, 
while  he  discoursed  of  the  great  truth 
of  the  three-one  from  the  humble  type 
of  the  trifolium  plant.  The  illustration 
was  crude  and  imperfect,  but  it  was 
suited  to  a  primitive  people ;  and  the 
legend  records  that  the  chief  and  his 
people  were  so  impressed  with  the  fig- 
ure and  the  discourse  of  St.  Patrick, 
that  they  became  Christians  and  were 
there  and  then  baptized  into  the  three- 
fold name.  It  is  also  said  that  from 
this  incident  the  shamrock  became  the 
national  emblem  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  trifolium  plant  may  also  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  three-lobed  character  of 
the  Gospel.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Luke  there  is  given  the  account  of  three 
illustrations  grouped  by  Jesus  into  one 
parable.  ''He  spake  unto  them  this 
parable,"  Luke  says ;  but  the  parable 
has  three  leaves.  There  is  the  story  of 
the  shepherd  going  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  seek  and  bring  home  the  lost 
sheep ;  the  woman  who  seeks  for  the 
lost  piece  of  silver  until  she  recovers  it ; 
and  the  lost  son  who  comes  to  himself 
and  then  starts  for  his  father's  home. 

The  old  and  common  interpretation 
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of  the  parable  U  that  it  represents  the 
work  of  the  three  members  of  the  Di- 
vine Trinity.  The  Shepherd  who  goes 
out  iuto  the  wilderness  to  seek  the  lost 
sheep  is  the  Divine  Son,  who  left  His 
heaven  to  seek  in  the  sin-curaed  wilder- 
ness the  lost  son  of  Ood.  The  woman 
who  seeks  until  she  recovers  the  lost 
coin  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  searches 
everywhere  amid  the  dust  of  sin  or  lum- 
ber of  worldliness  until  she  recovers  the 
lost  sinner  ;  and  the  father,  in  the  third 
illustration,  represents  the  first  person 
of  the  Godhead,  waiting  and  watching 
for  the  returning  prodigal,  that  He  may 
welcome  him  with  gladness  and  festiv- 
ity. This  iuterpretation  may  be  the 
correct  one.  It  is  a  favorite  one  with 
the  commentators,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
read  another  series  of  lessons  from  the 
parable  in  its  three-leaved  aspect. 

In  the  first  illustration  is  shown  the 
work  of  the  Godhead  for  lost  man. 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  Son ;  the  Son  so  loved  that  He 
came  into  the  wilderness  world  to  suffer, 
and  by  His  efficient  service  to  redeem 
and  bring  home  His  lost  sheep.  And 
He  continues  that  work  of  loving  rescue 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  to-day 
convicting  **  the  world  in  respect  of  sin, 
and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment. " 

The  second  illustration  shows  the 
work  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
woman  represents  the  Church.  She 
bears  sons  and  daughters.  She  nur- 
tures her  children.  She  is  the  bride, 
the  Lamb's  wife.  Now  the  piece  of 
silver  which  the  woman  lost  was  a  very 
small  one— the  smallest  silver  coin  in  the 
Itoman  system — worth  only  a  Roman 
penny,  a  mere  trifle  to  make  such  an 
ado  about.  And  so  commentators,  in 
their  effort  to  make  the  story  look  con- 
sistent, have  supposed  that  the  woman 
was  very  poor,  or  that  the  coins  were  a 
keepsake.  The  truth  is,  that  those  ten 
pieces  of  silver,  strung  together  on  a 
band  to  be  worn  on  the  temples,  were 
similar  to  our  wedding-ring,  the  sym- 
bol and  badge  of  marriage  and  wife- 
hood. Having  lost  one  of  these  signifi- 
cant coins,  the  woman  would  feel  much 


as  a  bride  among  us  might  feel  on  losing 
her  wedding-ring.  We  can  fancy  the 
pain  and  anxiety  which  would  fill  the 
mind  and  heart  of  a  woman  whose  hon- 
est wifehood,  in  the  eyes  of  her  neigh- 
bors, depended  upon  the  presence  of 
the  significant  band  on  her  brow.  With 
what  eagerness  she  would  search  for 
the  missing  coin,  and  when  found,  we 
can  fancy  somewhat  of  the  exuberant 
and  laughing  Joy  with  which  she  would 
tell  to  her  neighbors  and  friends  that 
she  had  found  the  lost  coin,  the  badge 
of  honor  and  wifehpod,  of  oonjugal 
affection,  and  of  queenship  in  the  home. 
And  the  Lord  Jesus  has  married  the 
Church  to  Himself  as  a  chaste  virgin ; 
and  He  has  placed  on  the  brow  of  His 
bride  a  chain  of  precious  pearls— the 
souls  whom  she  is  to  win  for  Him.  But 
they  are  lost.  Lost  in  this  world.  Hid 
in  iu  rubbish.  Then,  as  the  Church  of 
Ctirist  appreciates  her  glorious  privil^e 
and  is  true  to  her  Divine  Lord,  she  will 
seek  and  search  with  earnest  zeal,  and 
loving  interest,  and  burning  patience 
until  she  recovers  the  precious  badges 
of  her  heavenly  marriage.  The  woman 
sought  the  lost  coin  In  the  dust  and 
among  the  household  stuff.  Every- 
where she  sought  it.  dusting  out  shelves, 
closets,  and  corners  ;  sweeping  up,  and 
sifting  the  sweepings  of  the  whole 
house.  She  gives  herself  no  rest  until 
the  missing  coin  is  found.  And  the 
Christian  Church— you  and  I — are  to 
go  into  all  the  world— to  each  soul  indi- 
vidually and  to  the  whole  everywhere 
—to  seek  for  the  lost,  in  the  dust  and 
rubbish  of  worldliness  and  sin,  or  in  the 
stuff  of  ordinary  life  and  pursuits— to 
seek,  and  seek,  and  seek,  untH  the  lost 
is  found  and  restored  to  its  place  on  the 
brow  of  the  Lamb's  bride. 

And  the  third  illustration  shows  the 
sinner's  part  in  the  Gospel  work.  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  the  Christ  suf- 
fered for  sinners,  and  by  his  Holy  Sphit 
God  is  bringing  the  lost  home,  carrying 
them  on  His  strong  shoulder,  or  in  His 
warm  bosom.  The  Christian  Church 
also  is  seeking  the  lost,  and  is  bound  to 
recover  it,  for  the  rescue  of  the  lost  is 
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the  seal  and  aymbol  of  her  honor ;  but 
the  sinner  must  hhnself  start.  God  has 
done  all  He  can  do— all  He  rightly 
ought  to  do.  He  has  paid  the  price  of 
redemption.  Salvation  now  Ib  free. 
He  has,  nunreover,  given  HIb  Holy  Spirit 
to  call,  to  aid,  and  to  complete  the 
work  of  salvation  ;  but  He  will  not  in- 
terfere—He  cannot  interfere— with  hu- 
man free  agency.  It  is  lost  sons  He 
seeks,  ndt  inanimate  creatures.  While 
He  carries  them  on  His  shoulder  or  in 
His  bosom,  they  are  free  agents.  The 
Church,  too,  might  do  a  thousand  times 
more  than  she  is  now  doing ;  but,  with 
all  Judgment  be  it  said,  it  is  not  possible 
to  save  a  single  soul  unless  that  soul 
makes  the  start  himself. 

The  Gospel  is  a  trifolium.  God— the 
ever-blessed  Trinity— has  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost.  The  Christian 
Church  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  seek- 
ing and  rescuing  the  lost ;  but  the  lost 
one  must  himself  start  for  the  Father's 
home,  or  he  cannot  be  saved.  There 
are  the  three  leaves  of  the  Gospel.  The 
shepherd  carried  the  wandering  sheep 
back  to  the  fold.  The  sovereignty  of 
salvation  is  there  shown.  "Not  by 
works  done  in  righteousness,  which  we 
dki  ourselves,  but  according  to  His 
mercy  He  saved  us."  "  So,  then,  it  is 
not  of  him  that  )dlleth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 
mercy."  It  is  all  of  sovereign  mercy. 
"  Jesus  does  it  all."  And  the  woman 
sought  and  found  the  inanimate  piece 
of  sQver,  restoring  it  herself  to  the 
place  in  which  it  rightly  belonged.  The 
work  of  the  Christian  Church  is  efficient 
in  the  saving  of  men.  She  bears  chil- 
dren. She  saves  souls.  "He  which 
converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of 
his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death, 
and  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins." 
The  Church  is  to  work  as  if  everything 
depended  on  her,  and  she  alone  were 
responsible  ;  as  if  the  Lord  did  nothing 
but  reward  her  when  she  had  done  the 
work.  There  is  both  Divine  sovereignty 
and  human  free-agency  in  the  work  of 
•a?ing  the  lost. 

But  the  woik  of  the  sinner  is  per- 


sonal and  independent.  He  is  not  to 
"be  carried  to  the  skies  on  flowery 
beds  of  ease. "  He  is  not  to  "  wait  for 
the  Spirit "  God  is  not  goin/c  to  drag, 
or  push,  or  pitch  him  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  noUM  vdena.  Nor  is  he  to 
trust  in  the  Church,  and  blame  her  for 
coldness,  or  apathy,  or  want  of  mission- 
ary spfait  If  he  is  not  saved,  it  is  en- 
tirely and  altogether  his  own  fault. 
He  is  personaUy  able  and  personally  re- 
sponsible. He  can  believe  in  Christ. 
He  eon  surrender  his  heart  to  Christ ; 
and  he  must  do  it,  if  ever  he  is  to  be 
saved.  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  disbe- 
lieveth  shall  be  condenmed."  And 
even  God  Himself  cannot  save  a  sinner 
who  does  not  believe  in  Jesus  ;  for  "  in 
none  other  is  there  salvation ;  for  neither 
is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven, 
that  is  given  among  men,  wherein  we 
must  be  saved."  You  must  believe  in 
Jesus ;  you  must  surrender  to  Him ; 
you  must  decide  to  be  His  ;  you  must 
open  your  heart ;  you  must  follow 
Jesus  if  you  are  ever  to  be  saved. 

But  no  man  ever  honestly  started 
whom  the  Saviour  did  not  at  once  meet. 
When  the  prodigal  left  home  he  went 
to  a  far  country.  It  was  a  great  way 
off.  He  may  have  been  years  in  reach- 
ing it,  but  when  he  started  for  home, 
the  way  was  short  as  short  could  be. 
He  appears  to  have  been  instantly  in 
his  father's  arms.  The  father  saw  him 
while  he  was  yet  afar  off,  and  ran  and 
fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  Start 
now  for  Christ,  and  instantly  Christ 
will  be  by  your  side.  His  grace  is  suffi- 
cient ;  and  you  can  have  it  instantly. 
Will  you  not  now  decide  for  Jesus  ?  for 
heaven?  for  immortality?  "Behold, 
now  is  the  acceptable  time ;  behold, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  When 
Jesus  called  Zaccheus.  he  made  haste 
and  came  down,  and  that  day  salvation 
came  to  his  house.  He  who  decides 
for  Christ  has  everlasting  life  the  very 
moment  he  decides  to  be  Christ's. 
Tou  may,  you  can  decide  now.  Will 
you  not? 

In  this  trifolium  Gospel  God  is  sedi- 
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ing  jou,  the  sinner;  the  Ohnich  of 
Christ  is  seeking  you.  God  will  bear 
you  on  His  strong  shoulders  or  in  His 
warm  bosom.  The  Church  will  bring 
you  in  and  cherish  you,  but  you  must 
oome  home ;  you  must  come  in.  O 
prodigal !   come  home  !   come  home  t 


THI  DlXOinAO  EXALID. 

By  Rbv.  Thomas  Kklly.  D.D.  [Meth- 
odist], Thuklow,  Pa. 

And  %Bhen  he  «o«o  Je9Xt$  qfar  off,  hs  fan 
andwir$hipped  Him, — Mark  v.  6-13. 

WoB  to  the  man  who  has  cut  himself 
loose  from  the  sympathy  of  others,  and 
slaughtered  the  angel  of  hope  in  the 
bosom  of  his  friends.  The  demoniac 
had  been  blessed  with  friends  who  had 
**  often"  tried  to  help  him ;  but  they 
had  lost  all  heart  and  hope,  and  given 
him  up  in  despair.  The  morning  of 
the  day  he  was  healed  was  the  most 
dark  and  hopeless  of  his  life. 

I.  ThK    DbMOIOAC'S    OPPOBTUHnT. 

"He  saw  Jesus."  1.  BU  Devout 
I\vmpting$,  **  He  ran  and  worshipped 
Him. "  Exegetes  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  he  knew  Jesus.  It  is  my  opinion, 
the  demoniac  was  comparatively  a 
young  man  ;  that  the  secret  of  his  down- 
fall was  sensuality,  or  the  dominion  of 
the  flesh  ;  that  before  he  went  to  the 
devil  so  fully,  like  many  of  his  class,  he 
had  a  roving  disposition,  and,  perhaps, 
had  frequently  seen  Jesus  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Galilee  and  Samaria. 

d.  HU  Defiant  Hecoil,  **  What  have 
I  to  do  with  Thee  ?"  In  cases  of  de- 
moniacal possession  it  would  seem  that 
at  times  both  the  intellect  and  will  were 
untrammelled  by  the  evil  one,  and  at 
other  times  the  whole  man  was  under 
Satanic  control.  When  the  demoniac 
"  saw  Jesus,"  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
one  of  his  lucid  moments,  and  so  "  he 
ran"  to  worship  Him ;  but  instantly 
Satan  projected  himself  over  his  entire 
being,  and  instead  of  worship  it  was  de- 
fiance, or  abtise.  **  What  have  I  to  do 
with  Thee  ?'  *  The  question  may  mean  : 
(1)  *'  What  have  I,  another  order  of  sin- 


ner, to  do  with  or  to  expect  from  thee, 
the  Saviour,  <mly  of  sinful  men  r"  Or 
(2)  Why  do  you  interfere  r  What  is  it 
your  business  ?  If  the  former,  notice 
the  devil's  orthodoxy.  If  the  UUter,  see 
his  amazing  audadty.  He  was  making 
this  poor  man  a  curse  to  himself  and  a 
terror  to  the  community,  and  when 
Jesus  told  him  to  quit,  be  refdied, 
*•  What  is  it  your  business  ?" 

It  soimds  so  much  like  the  *devil  in 
modem  society  that  one  might  with 
propriety  take  this  latter  as  the  mean- 
ing. The  audacity  of  Satan  does  not 
appear,  if  he  be  allowed  to  demonize 
society  unmolested.  But  let  Christian 
people  rise  up  to  oppose  the  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  punish  the  violat- 
ors of  law,  and  you  would  soon  see  the 
Satanic  recoil  and  hear  the  old  Gadara 
questiop,  **Why  do  you  interfere; 
what  is  it  your  business  ?"  Indeed,  this 
old  Gadara  question  is  the  Hercules  club 
by  which  the  devil  of  modem  society 
holds  Christian  people  at  bay.  Our 
weak-kneed  Christians  are  so  much 
afraid  of  their  business,  and  of  being 
called  spies  or  informers,  that  the  devil 
is  allowed  to  have  things  pretty  much 
as  he  pleases  so  far  as  demonidng  so- 
ciety through  the  violation  of  law  is 
concerned. 

3.  J2m  Dread  of  Je$us  Christ.  "  Tor- 
ment  me  not."  They  were  having  a 
good  time  of  it,  for  devils,  while  they 
were  making  this  poor  wretch  so  miser- 
able. Here  is  a  prophecy  of  the  univer- 
sal empire  of  the  Son  of  God ;  thedevlls 
cringe  and  plead  when  He  approaches. 
Satan  knows  Jesus  came  to  destroy  his 
power,  so  he  cries  out,  '*  I  adjure 
Thee,"  etc. 

II.  ThbDbmokiac'sCubk.  *'Come 
out  of  the  man,  thou  unclean  spirit" 
These  words  were:  1.  Mandatory. 
* '  Come. ' '  Jesus  Christ  always  uses  the 
imperative  mood  in  doing  bu^ess  with 
the  devil.  2.  Emancipating.  "  Out  of 
the  man."  He  does  not  say,  "I  will 
handcuff  or  tie  you  down  in  there." 
No.  '*  Come  out."  8.  Condemnatory. 
*' Thou  unclean  spirit."  Only  con- 
demnation and  hell  await  those  spirits^ 
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whether  human  or  Satanic,  who  pollute 
and  de^crade  mankind. 

m.  The  Dbiions'  IjOcal  Attach- 
ments. "  Send  ua  not  away."  That 
is,  '*  Don't  send  us  home—to  hell." 
like  all  mischief-makers,  if  the  devil 
would  9tay  at  home  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  society ;  but  like  them,  he  pre- 
fers other  people's  homes  to  his  own 
and  though,  as  in  this  case»  ordered  out, 
he  pleads  not  to  be  sent  away.  He  pre- 
fers to  locate  and  stay  in  the  neighbor- 
hood :  if  cast  out  of  one  member  of  a 
family,  to  enter  another;  out  of  the 
husband  into  the  wife,  out  of  the  child 
into  the  parent.  The  devil  always 
tries  to  remain  somewhere  in  the  family, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  generally 
succeeds. 

IV.  The  Demons'  Choice  of  Asso- 
ciates. **  Send  us  into  the  swine." 
The  purpose  of  the  devil  is  to  make 
men  swinish ;  to  make  them  feel  at 
home  in  the  polluting  mire  of  their  own 
appetites  and  passions.  He  has  the  re- 
sult here  without  the  process— the  gen- 
uine article  to  begin  with.  "The 
swine." 

1.  The  Divine  Permiedon,  "Jesus 
gave  them  leave."  Leam  here,  that 
the  devil  cannot  enter  even  a  pig  unless 
Jesus  gires  him  "leave."  How  safe 
the  child  of  God  should  feel  I  Ezposi- 
tors  hardly  know  how  to  explain  the 
fact  that  "Jesus  gave  them  leave." 
He  asked  no  favors  of  the  devil,  and 
never  followed  his  suggestions  or 
granted  his  requests.  How,  then,  ex- 
plain this  permission  ?  It  may  be  the 
swine  belonged  to  a  company  of  Jews, 
who,  though  contrary  to  their  law, 
had  become  extensive  dealers  in  swine. 
If  so,  they  no  doubt  supplied  the 
home  trade  of  Oadara,  and  also  the  Ro- 
man towns  and  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
even  as  far  north  as  Damascus,  and 
possibly  had  more  than  once  made  a 
"  comer"  in  pork.  That  such  were  " 
the  facts,  of  course  we  cannot  say  ;  but 
we  know  that  God  sometimes  permits 
the  devH  to  scatter  the  herds  and  accu- 
mulatioiis  of  men  who  secretly  or  openly 
violate  His  law. 


y .  The  Demons'  Effect  ttpon  the 
Swine.  "  The  herd  ran  violently  down 
a  steep  place  into  the  sea."  How  sug- 
gestive of  the  tendency  and  effects  of 
sin  !  1.  The  decide  uork  ie  rapid, 
"  Ran."  Alas  I  how  shi  "runs,"  and 
how  soon  the  young  become  hoary  in 
wickedness.  How  soon  it  runs  men 
down  from  purity  and  hope  into  the 
bhtck,  briny  sea  of  disgrace  and  de- 
spair. 3.  The  devil* e^MrkieeoDhauBUte. 
"  Ran  violently."  How  soon  the  sense 
of  manhood  and  strength  vanishes  from 
the  dupe  of  shi !  What  a  senseof  utter 
exhaustion  and  inability  to  cope  with 
the  powers  of  darkness  which  assail 
him  from  without  and  within.  8.  The 
deml'e  work  ie  down  grade.  "  A  steep 
place."  It  is  easy  to  continue  in  shi, 
because  it  is  "  down  a  steep  place,"  and 
it  is  hard  to  stop  for  the  same  reason. 
When  running  "  down  a  steep  place" 
it  does  not  require  half  the  effort  to  go 
on  that  it  does  to  stop.  Thus  thou- 
sands are  rushing  on,  thinking,  ere- 
long, they  will  surely  reach  some  level 
spot  where  they  can  easily  call  a  halt 
But,  my  brother,  there  are  no  level 
plaoesinalifeof  sin.  Itisatf  *' Jto^p," 
and  unless  you  cry  mightily  to  God 
your  velocity  will  continue  to  increase 
until  you  take  your  final  plunge  into 
the  awful  abyss  of  damnation  and  de- 
spair. 4.  The  deviVe  work  ie  uniform 
both  in  tendency  and  efeet.  "  The  herd 
ran."  How  many  ?  The  whole  "  herd." 
AU  ran,  and  ail  periehed.  How  sym- 
bolic of  a  tremendous  spbltual  truth ! 
Four  words  epitomize  every  life  which 
takes  its  cue  from  Satanic  promptings. 
Running,  Ruin,  Downward,  Death. 
The  devil  never  lets  up  on  anybody, 
and  he  never  entered  any  creature  of 
God  but  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  de- 
stroy. His  power  to  control  and  com- 
bine his  forces  is  amazing.  Swine  are 
proverbial  for  their  headstrong  proclivi- 
ties—a determination  to  go  east  if  you 
urge  them  west.  And  how  those  de- 
mons could  induce  two  thousand  pigs 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  running  tow- 
ard a  given  point  is  truly  surprising 
to  me.    But  the  fact  has  more  than  its 
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parallel  in  the  moral  world,  where  we 
•ee  beliereiB  in  the  Bible  of  all  temper- 
amenU,  taatea,  an*  cluwot,  from  the 
philosopher  to  the  illiterate,  and  from 
the  millionaire  to  the  ragged  tramp,  all 
a  unit  in  turning  their  backs  upon  God, 
and  recklessly  approaching  a  dorl;,  hope- 
Umetemiiif, 

LOVDfO  OOD  WITA  THI  XSn). 

Bt  Rkv.    E.    T.  Toxuhbon,    Ph.D. 
[Baptist],  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Thou  ihaU  low  ths  Lord  th^  Qodwih 
attth^  .  .  .  fiitnd.— Mark  xii.  80. 

What  is  it  to  Iots  God  ?  The  an- 
swer is  found  in  this,  the  strongest  of 
the  Greek  Terbs.  It  is  more  than  senti- 
ment, more  than  affection.  The  afee- 
tionate  mother  may  gratify  her  parental 
feeling  of  affection,  but  the  action  may 
be  essentially  selfish.  llie  loving 
mother  wiU  sacrifice  her  feeling  of  affec- 
tion, if  need  be,  for  the  good  of  her  child. 
Historically  and  by  etymology  to  love 
is  to  hold  some  one  dear.  To  lore  God 
is  to  hold  God  dear.  It  does  not  reside 
in  haying  proper  feelings,  then,  alone. 
The  "ands"  of  our  text  are  links  of 
steel.  Religion  is  not  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment only.  Christ  was  the  expression 
of  God's  love,  but  also  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  perfect  love  for  God.  Might, 
soul,  mind,  and  strength  are  at  work. 
The  heart  alone  stirred  has  given  the 
world  religious  fanatics,  the  more  dan- 
gerous often  because  the  more  consci- 
entious. Religion  through  the  heart 
into  the  mind  has  given  strength  and 
beauty.  The  foliage  of  the  oak  is 
beautiful,  but  useless  without  the  roots 
sent  deep  into  the  groimd.  Feeling, 
however  tender,  however  secret,  is  not 
the  test  of  religion.  Often  the  truest 
test  of  a  converted  man  is  not  that  he 
is  willing  to  do  what  he  feels  like  doing, 
but  that  he  wills  to  do  what  he  does 
not  feel  like  doing.  The  mother  does 
not  feel  like  rising  in  the  night  with 
her  sick  child.  The  test  of  her  love  is 
that  she  does  when  she  does  not  feel 
like  doing.     In  the  mind  the  rudder  of 


life  is  found.  The  feelings  may  be  the 
sails,  but  the  profound  remark  of 
Goethe,  "  The  ship  that  sails  at  random 
will  be  wrecked  even  in  a  sUvm,'*  is 
profoundly  tme.  Cnkss  the  love  of 
God  gets  below  feeling,  when  a  man 
ceases  to  feel  he  ceases  to  love.  In 
Paul«  the  love  of  God  got  below  his 
profound  feelings  into  a  piofound  mind, 
and  we  have  a  profound  man  pro- 
foundly stirred.  8purgeon says,  **  Toa 
cannot  build  a  man-of-war  out  of  a  cur- 
rant bush  nor  soul-stirring  Christiana 
out  of  superficial  Christians.'*  It  ii  in 
a  large  soise  true  that  men  have  Just  as 
much  of  God*s  love  as  they  will  to  have. 
The  heart  may  be  like  steam  to  tlie  en- 
gine, but  the  mind  is  like  gravitatioD. 
It  keeps  it  to  the  road.  Christian  con- 
sciousness is  not  the  terminus,  but  an 
important  station  on  the  Journey  from 
earth  to  heaven.  In  loving  God— >hold- 
ing  God  dear— what  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  mind  can  act  T  Men 
cannot  love  by  will,  we  are  told.  Cssar 
said,  ''Men  believe  that  whidi  thej 
wiU  (wish)  to  believe."  And  there  are 
clearly  defined  ways  in  which  the  mfaxi 
may  act  in  loving  God. 

L  In  the  matter  of  choice.  This  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  man. 
We  do  not  blame  the  tiger  for  kilUng  a 
man.  We  kill  the  tiger  to  rid  the  worid 
of  danger.  A  man  kills  another  be- 
cause he  chooses  so  to  do.  He  could 
have  chosen  not  to  do ;  hence  guilt  al- 
ters. To  not  choose  Christ  is  to  choose 
that  which  is  not  Christ.  The  fedings 
may  be  stirred,  and  yet  Christ  may  be 
kept  out  by  the  echo  of  that  old  ciy. 
"  We  wiU  not  have  this  man  to  reigD 
over  us.'* 

n.  In  the  nuUter  of  thouffhte  and  im- 
aginations.  Paul  wrote  the  Corinthians 
to  bring  eveiy  thought  into  captivity  to 
the  obedioice  of  Christ,  and  he  prayed 
for  his  brethren  at  Philippi  that  their 
love  might  abound  yet  more  and  more 
in  knowledge  and  in  Judgment  The 
outside  of  the  platter  may  be  clean,  but 
filth  may  be  within.  But  you  say^ 
"Evil  thoughts  {come  to  me,"  "I  do 
not  desire  them,  but  they  come. "    It  is 
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true.  It  is  one  of  the  discouraging 
things  of  the  Christian  life,  but  respon- 
sibility is  not  for  having  but  for  cherish- 
ing evil  thoughts.  Bunyan  had  the 
pilgrim  troubled  by  the  words  the 
fiends  whispered  in  his  ears,  but  he 
stopped  his  ears  and  looked  to  the 
cross.  That  was  the  w;ork  of  the  mind. 
Qod  shall  bring  to  light  every  secret 
thought. 

m.  In  the  nuUter  of  gua/rding  the  ap^ 
proctehet  to  the  eotU—the  eeneee.  What 
shall  be  heard,  read,  seen,  can  be  largely 
controlled.  A  young  man  rose  in  a 
college  room  when  the  ribald  jest  was 
told,  and  said,  '*  Boys,  I  thhik  too  much 
of  myself  to  listen  to  such  stuff. ' '  Tou 
step  on  board  the  train  at  Elizabeth. 
You  are  whirled  to  Jersey  City.  That 
is  beyond  your  power  to  control ;  but  to 
enter  the  train  is  an  act  of  your  own, 
and  you  are  responsible  for  going  to 
Jersey  City. 

lY.  In  the  rnaU&r  of  ideals.  What 
ideal  have  you  set  before  you  ?  For 
me  to  live,  said  Paul,  is  Christ.  What 
is  it  to  you  ?  Judas  was  as  much  of  a 
traitor  before  Christ's  death  as  after. 
He  was  not  bad  because  he  was  a  trai- 
tor. He  was  a  traitor  because  he  was 
bad.  He  gravitated  away  from  Jesus 
to  an  idesj  of  his  own.  As  the  apostle 
said  of  him,  he  went  unto  his  own 
place.  Men  have  foimd  it  true  that 
if  they  raise  up  Christ  before  them 
they  are  drawn  unto  Him.  It  must  be 
equally  true  that  if  they  do  not  raise 
Him  up  they  are  drawn  away  from 
Him.  Are  they  responsible  ?  There  is 
a  double  meaning  in  the  words,  *'  Let 
this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus."  A  sanctified  heart  is 
good.  A  sanctified  will  is  better. 
"  Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them 
Thine."  The  law  of  love  is  the  road  to 
heaven.  The  two  shining  rails  that 
seem  to  unite  in  the  distance  are  love  to 
Ck)d  and  love  to  our  neighbor.  On 
that  road  may  the  whole  man  be  car- 
ried ;  and  may  aU  the  heart  and  all  the 
soul  and  all  the  mind  and  all  the 
strength  love  the  Lord,  as  the  Lord 
Himself  commanded. 


THE  BE8F02TSIBILIT7  OF  SKOWL- 
ESaS. 

Bt  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Poteat  [Baptist], 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

To  Mm  therefore  that  knoweth  to  do  good, 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin, — 
James  iv.  17. 

It  is  a  noble  saying  of  Lotze,  **  We 
do  not  honor  God  by  elaborating  proofs 
of  His  existence.**  We  are  still  elabo- 
rating the  proofs.  Preaching  is  apolo- 
getic rather  than  declarative.  There 
was  sense,  we  must  allow,  in  the  course 
of  a  somewhat  callow  student,  who  left 
the  seminary  because  the  professor  be- 
gan his  course  of  lectures  by  trying  to 
prove  the  existence  of  Qod ;  he  "  had 
known  that  always!"  The  best  way 
of  honoring  Jesus  Christ  is  to  believe 
His  Word,  trust  His  grace,  mark  the 
triumphs  of  His  saving  power,  and,  for 
ourselves,  to  act  on  the  facts  we  know. 

The  text  has  two  things— an  exhorta- 
tion and  a  statement. 

I.  The  Exhortation — Act  on  what  you 
know. 

We  all  know  more  than  we  live  up 
to.  We  see  Christianity  very  much 
more  clearly  in  our  intelligence  than 
others  witness  it  in  our  lives.  We  un- 
derstand Jesus  Christ  better  than  w» 
Uve  Him.  Our  practice  lags  lumber- 
ingly  behind  our  knowledge.  Con- 
science is  always  ahead  of  conduct; 
knowing  of  doing.  In  almost  no  re- 
spect do  we  practise,  in  morals,  all  we 
know. 

Now,  it  is  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing this  state  of  things,  our  efforts 
are  bent  on  increasing  our  knowledge 
rather  than  on  improving  our  conduct. 
Men  want  to  know  all  about  Christian- 
ity before  practising  the  abc's.  I  find 
myself  seeking  to  expound  Christianity 
to  your  intelligence,  when,  just  now, 
the  far  more  urgent  matter  is  to  get  the 
elements  of  Christianity,  which  aU  un- 
derstand, into  your  conduct.  It  is  just 
so  that  the  wide  discrepancy  between 
our  knowledge  and  our  practice  has  ob- 
tained.   We  have  pushed,  and  are  still 
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pushing  oar  knowledge  of  Christiao 
t«ftching  at  the  expense  of  our  practice  of 
Christian  teaching.  It  b  far  more  im- 
portant to  a  well-rounded  character  to 
blot  out  this  discrepancy  than  to  pnah 
our  intellectual  comprehension  of  Jesus. 
The  greater  need  b  to  practise,  to  act 
on  what  we  know,  not  to  know  more. 

BeeideB,  our  present  course  ignores 
two  important  facts :  (a)  The  very  end 
of  knowledge  is  to  be  enacted ;  and 
(ft)  to  practise  what  we  know  is  tiie  very 
best  way  of  extending  our  knowledge. 
He  "  that  wiUeth  to  (to  .  .  .  shall  un- 
demand.*'  Those  people  who  insist 
on  understanding  all  of  Christian  teach- 
ing before  practising  any  of  it  neyer 
underrtand  any  of  it  profoundly.  Jesua 
■aid  His  teaching  had  to  be  lived  before 
tt  could  fully  certify  itself. 

The  exhortation  of  the  text  is  a  ring- 
ing one,  and  comes  to  our  time  with 
peculiar  aptness  and  force— Act  on  what 
yoH  kna%t/ 

It  is  an  exhortation  to  churches,  as 
well  as  to  indiyiduals,  and  to  the  Church 
at  large.  Churches  are  still  busy  at 
work  purging  and  elaborating  and  re- 
flntog  thcfar  creeds.  Thus  is  Christian- 
ity of  the  head  continually  refined  while 
Christianity  of  the  heart  and  conduct 
remains,  on  an  average,  below  par. 
The  demand  of  the  hour  upon  the 
Church  is.  Bring  up  the  rear ;  bring  con- 
duct up  to  conscience,  practice  up  to 
profession  ;  bring  deeds  up  to  knowl- 
edge. It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the 
Church  should  devote  a  generation  to 
the  eilbrt  to  bring  its  life  up  to  present 
sUtements  of  belief  and  knowledge,  we 
might  bring  in  the  millennium. 

IL  There  b  here  not  only  the  exhorta- 
tion—Act  on  what  you  know-^but  the 
statement,  ^  $fOH  do  not,  it  u  tin. 
Knowledge  entails  immediate  rcsponsl- 
Wlity.  faihire  to  meet  which  is  shi,  A 
»wi  whose  conduct  ^Is  short  of  his 
knowledge  of  what  is  right  is  a  sfainer 
So  a  rtiurtii.  To  defer  the  doing  of 
what  we  know  of  Christian  teaching— 
•  riirht  thing— is  to  do  a  wrong  thing ; 
smi.  monH>ver.  our  omissions  of  knowii 
duly  unfit  us  moit»  and  more  for  new 


duties— faideed,  for  aD  duties;  the 
movements  of  the  sool  are  cilogged  bf 
disuse. 

"  Ignorance  of  the  law  excoseth  bo 
man."  The  text  refers  only  to  those 
who  know  to  do  good,  but  who  do  H 
not  These  are  sinners,  whether  tb^ 
are  unsaved  and  neglect  the  salvatioo 
of  which  they  are  well  informed,  or 
Christians  whose  profession  is  one  thisg 
sod  whose  practice  is  another,  or 
churches  who  spend  their  time  expdUag 
heretics  while  the  poor,  and  vidoos, 
and  godless  surge  past  their  doors  un- 
pitied  and  unsought. 


-  TBS  SOSFSL  ZKMWZATUBE.'' 

Bt  Rkt.  Qrrard  B.  F.  Haixocx 
[Prbsbttrrlak],  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Qod  $0  Uned  the  world,  that  Be  gaw  Bit 
onlif  begotten  Son,  that  whotoecer  be- 
lieeeth  in  Bim  should  not  perish,  but 
hate  eterlaeting  l(fe,—John  iiL  16. 

Luther  called  these  words  of  Christ 
"The  Gospel  in  miniature."  Others 
have  called  them  "  an  epitome  of  the 
Gospel."  In  this  one  verse  lies  the  cs- 
sentisl  substance  of  ChBistianity. 
Wrapped  up  in  this  <nie  pregnant  state- 
ment lie  all  its  central  and  fundamental 
truths. 

The  theme  is  redemptive  love. 

L  Notice,  first  of  all,  we  find  in  fliefie 
words  the  motiyb  of  redemption.  Itis 
love.  "  God  so  loved  the  worid."  It 
was  bom  of  God's  great  heart  of  lo?e. 

Could  we  bring  men  earnestly  face  to 
face  with  this  one  reflection  of  God's 
love,  it  would  melt  all  hearts,  it  would 
soften  every  rebellious  thought,  it  would 
remove  each  doubt,  it  would  take  away 
every  fear,  and  submissively,  tenderly, 
and  very  lovingly  would  every  soul 
be  found  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross. 

n.  Again,  we  find  here  expressed  the 
METHOD  of  redemption.  The  gift  of 
God*s  Son.  •*  So  loved,  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son." 
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€k)d  knew  that  from  His  maDger- 
cradle  to  His  cross  His  own  dear  Son 
'would  be  humiliated,  and  tempted,  and 
persecuted,  and  tried,  and  condemned, 
and  scourged,  and  buffeted,  and  spit 
upon,  and  thorn-crowned,  and  then  cru- 
cified—cruelly  and  shamefully  crucified 
by  men,  and  yet  **Gk)d  90  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave ;"  and  Christ  so 
loved  that  He  came,  and  "  gave  His  life 
a  ransom  for  many." 

ni.  This  brings  us  to  a  third  thought, 
the  PURFOBE  of  redempHan,  SalwUum. 
"  Might  not  perish/*  *'  God  sent  His 
Son  into  the  world  .  .  .  that  the  world 
through  Him  might  be  saved . ' '  Christ 
did  not  come  simply  to  teach,  to  edu- 
cate, or  to  reveal,  but  to  reacue, 

•*  Saved,"  from  what  ?  From  *•  per- 
ishing.*' Not  from  misfortime,  so 
much,  not  from  trouble,  nor  from  igno- 
rance, nor  from  degradation—all  these, 
but  infinitely  more— from  "  perishing  " 
I^om  everlasting  death  to  everlasting 
life. 

lY.  Just  here,  again,  we  are  told,  the 
OROTTND  of  our  redemption.  An  atoning 
sacrifice.  "  Oave Bis  Qon,"  Permitted 
men  to  take  Him,  crucify  Him,  kill 
Him.  Christ  Hhnself  said,  "  The  Son 
of  man  must  be  lifted  up  that— to  the 
end  that,  in  order  that — whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  Him  should  not  perish." 

We  are  to  glory  in  the  cross.  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  Qod,"  a  sacrifice,  a 
substitute,  a  propitiation  for  shi, 
"which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world ;"  and  "  There  is  none  other 
name,  "etc. 

V.  And  now,  in  closing,  notice  who 
are  the  subjects  of  redemption. 

The  text  again  gives  answer.  *  *  Who- 
soever believeth."  God  in  Christ  has 
made  for  every  creature  the  fullest, 
freest,  richest,  happiest  possible  pro- 
vision, with  this  one  only  condition— a 
k)ving,  loyal,  acquiescing,  appropriat- 
ing faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
text  brings  this  one  boundless,  all- 
•  inclusive  word,  "whosoever,"  and 
this  one  qualifying  condition,  "  belief." 
Embracing  the  one,  let  us  fulfil  the 


TJKXOK  WZTB  CBBIST. 

Bt  Rbv.  George  W.  Morris  [Metho- 
dist Protestant],  Broad  Ford, 
Pa. 

That  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in 
Him,  not  hating  mine  own  righteous- 
new,  which  is  of  the  law,  hut  that  which 
is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  right- 
eousness whicli  is  cf  Ood  by  faith, — 
Phil.  iU.  8,  9. 

Paul  had  lived  a  life  of  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  the  Jewish 
law.  He  had  been  scrupulously  exact 
in  its  fulfilment.  He  says,  "What 
things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  coimted 
loss  for  Christ."  And  he  utterly  re- 
pudiates all  as  unfit  to  be  mentioned, 
for  the  more  excellent  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord. 

Union  with  Christ,  1.  It  is  a  close 
union  ;  a  union  such  as  exists  between 
soul  and  body  ;  a  union  like  that  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son.  "  I  in 
them,  and  Thou  in  Me."  2.  It  is  a 
vital  union.  Christ  says,  "I  am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  The  life 
of  the  vine  flows  into  the  branches. 
They  only  have  life  as  it  is  received  by 
them  from  the  vine.  In  grafting,  a 
scion  is  cut  and  an  incision  is  made  in 
another  tree  ;  into  this  bleeding  wound 
the  twig  is  pressed,  and  brought  Into 
such  close  imion  that  it  partakes  of  the 
life  of  the  tree  and  grows  thereby. 
Thus  the  believer  is  engrafted  into  the 
bleeding  woimd  made  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  lives  thereby.  8.  It  is  a 
fruitful  union.  "He  that  abideth  iii 
Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit."  Every  life  that  so 
abides  in  Christ  is  a  fruitful  life.  The 
withered  branches  in  the  Church  to*dsy 
arc  such  as  are  severed  from  Christ. 

How  this  Union  is  ESffeded,  We  had 
failed  to  keep  the  law  of  God,  and  had 
fallen  under  its  condemnation.  Christ 
came  into  the  world  and  lived  a  life  of 
perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  (Jod, 
and  by  His  death  satisfied  its  violated 
demands.  He  atoned  for  our  sins  in 
^i9  death,  and  offered  unto  God  a  per- 
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feet  righteouBoeas.  This  lighteousness 
becomes  oun,  and  we  sUnd  in  Him  by 
faith. 

The  BenefiUi^thU  Union,  1.  It  rec- 
onciles us  to  God.  Our  sins  had  alien- 
ated us  from  God.  We  had  become 
rebels  to  His  law.  The  sword  of  jus- 
tice was  unsheathed  to  take  vengeance 
upon  the  head  of  the  sinner.  Christ 
interposed  for  us  and  received  the 
wound  in  His  own  body.  The  out- 
raged law  was  satisfied,  and  the  sword 
of  Justice  went  ringing  back  into  its 
scabbard.  2.  It  secures  us  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Saviour.  Who  shall  esti- 
mate the  advantage  of  "  Our  Advocate 
with  the  Father**?  8.  It  secures  us  the 
comforting  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Troubled,  indeed,  would  the  world  be 
without  His  presence.  He  cheers  us  in 
temporal  losses,  supports  us  in  afflic- 
tion, and  comforts  us  in  bereavement 
4.  It  secures  us  heaven.  Heaven  is  the 
goal  of  Christian  endeavor.  It  is  the 
thought  of  heaven  that  cheers  the 
•*  wayfarer**  in  his  weary  lot. 


VSKBX&Qt  TU0UWT8  FBOX  BKmiT 
SEBKOSTB. 

Do  Toa  kaow  what  the  reMon  is  that  we  are 
not  bnnging  In  the  maltitades  as  we  ongtat  ?  It 
l0  simply  because  oar  brothers  and  sisters  who 
are  blessed  of  God  with  the  stronger  temporali- 
ties, and  can  afford  to  do  it,  sit  down  at  the  table 
and  throw  the  crambs  nndemeath  the  table  for 
the  poor.  They  eat  off  the  table  ;  the  poor  may 
crawl  nnder  it.    The  poor  may  sit  in  the  galle- 


ries, they  may  go  into  the  side  streets  where  are 
half-starved  mtesions,  and  they  may  have  by  the 
professed  Gospel  of  Jesns  Chnst  their  misery  in- 


tensified as  they  are  made  to  feel  poor  and 
wretched  and  neglected  and  despisied,  their 
burdens  being:  increased  by  the  very  Gospd  which 
was  calcnlatra  to  save  them. 

I  tell  voo,  it  is  not  the  black  sinner  that  is  oar 
obstmctfon ;  it  is  the  prond  saint.  It  is  not  the 
nun-shop ;  it  is  the  temple.  And  we  have  gone 
on  until  the  Gospel  to  the  common  people  is  not 
preached  to  the  common  people.  And  you  have 
been  talking  for  weeks  in  this  very  room,  and  in 
every  churcn  in  every  city  of  the  Union,  about 
the  sad  fact  that  we  cannot  reach  the  people. 
Why  r  That  qnestion  mav  be  well  asked  when 
you  remember  that  in  the  days  that  Jesns  Christ 

Breached  in  person  the  common  people  were 
[is  natural  hearers.  They  were  the  men  that 
would  hear  Him  whether  anybody  else  would  or 
not.— J.  R.  Daif,  D,D,  (Jonah  iii.  2). 

Thsosopht  is  guilty  of  two  great  injustices. 
It  is  unfair  to  Christ  and  to  man.  It  does  not 
pass  the  Saviour  bv.  Indeed,  It  gives  Him  a 
place  above  the  **  Mahatmas''  of  Tnibet.  He  is 
a  **  Nirmanakava,'*  a  chief  among  chiefs,  a 
prince  among  the  **Mahatmas,'Mike  Confucius 
and  Buddha ;  but  truth  and  fact  require  more. 


He  Is  the  chief  penonallty  in  an  history.  '*The 
Ktemal  Life  was  manifested  in  Him.'^  He  hM 
been  secfi  and  handled  and  tasted.  His  qtfaritiuJ 
victories  are  unsurpassed.  But  Theosophv  gi^^s 
Him  little  more  toan  verbal  homage,  and  treau 
his  ineffable  claims  as  delnskms.  A  lasting  re- 
ligion cannot  be  built  on  so  palpable  an  InjuiSirr. 
The  wrong  done  to  man  is  only  second  to  that 
done  to  man*B  Redeoner.  Theosophv  robs  him 
of  the  message  of  the  lore  of  God  for  men  re- 
vealed In  and  throogh  Jesoa  Christ.  In  response 
to  his  appeal,  "  Show  ns  the  Father,**  it  says 
thereisnone.  When  he  cries  :**  I  have ahmed,** 
It  savs  yes,  and  yon  must  suffer.  Tltere  is  no 
Almighty  Helper,  delightiiig  In  mercy  and  ready 
to  heal.  As  he,  beaten  again  and  again,  despairs 
of  progress.  It  refuses  the  glad  tidings  of  the  vic- 
tory won  over  evil  by  the  Klder  Brother  of  the 
Race;  the  bright  and  ontekening  tIsSoiis  of 
faith,  and  the  access  of  toe  energies  of  God  lo 
the  soul.  Man  needs  "  foigivencas"  and  knows 
it.  He  hungers  for  the  love  of  God  as  the  basis 
of  his  best  life,  and  cannot  rest  withoot  it.  He 
seeks  motive  power  ;  since  motive  power  is  the 
essence  of  the  universal  religion  for  sinful  and 
weak  men,  and  it  Is  ajerave  wrong  to  deny  him 
the  good  news  that  Goals  the  Con^ant  Shepherd 
seeking  and  saving  the  lost,  and  rejoices  to  make 
His  infinite  power  available  to  and  naable  by  His 
sinful  and  suffering  children.  A  religion  that 
deoiea  man  the  satisfaction  of  his  devest  and 
most  urgent  needs  may  please  a  soiool  of 
thought ;  it  will  never  save  a  world  of  atufol 
men.— JMii  CH^brti.  />./>. 

Onra  a  man  the  spirit  of  God  and  he  wUl  see 
things  in  the  universe  more  wonderful  than  file 
in  the  flint,  than  light  and  heat  in  a  pieoeof  coal, 
than  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  and  mnade  in 
bread.  It  was  not  human  learning  or  philosophy 
that  revealed  the  Christ  of  God  to  good  old 
Simeon  in  the  temple.  It  waa  not  ilesh  and 
blood  powers  that  revealed  **  God  manifestin  the 
flesh**  to  Simon  Barjona,  or  tliat  led  Thomas  to 
lift  up  his  lieart  with  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  ex- 
claim. **  My  Lord  and  my  God  I**  The  young 
artist  may  claim  his  sire*s  studio :  money  maj 

eve  him  the  canvas,  the  paint,  and  the  bntsbo. 
It  no  money  can  piurchase  tlie  artist*8  geniiu. 
There  Is  nothing  so  much  needed  by  the  Chordi 
to-day  as  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Gho0t.-V.  Km 
CampbeU^  D.D.    (Ex.  xxlv.  11.) 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  affirm  that  if  the  lust 
of  power,  patronage,  and  pelf  shall  corrupt  and 
destroy  the  Ideal  and  love  of  liberty  In  the  ta^- 
ity  of  those  constitutlug  oar  national  family ;  if 
partv  seal  and  ambitfona  shall  supplant  true 
natriotism  and  scheming  nolicy  bo  substitated 
for  lof^  principle,  and  If  Um  ignorant,  venal, 
vicious  hoides,  multitudes  of  whom  are  natural- 
ized  before  they  are  clvillxed.  shoold  nonr  in 
upon  us  In  the  future  as  they  nave  in  tne  past 
and  all  be  ready  to  prostitote  our  hitherto  exalted 
cltisenship  to  the  use  of  self-seeking,  unDrind- 
pled,  conscienceless  demagogues  for  the  oribsB 
they  can  offer,  the  decline  of  the  niUlon  may  be 
as  rapid  and  Its  ruin  as  remediless  as  its  rise  wii 
miraculously  speedy  and  magnificent.— 7.  Ei- 
mendofft  D.D,    (Prov.  xtv.  »4.) 

Okk  Gospel  preacher,  presenting  the  remedy 
for  moral  eviL  will  do  more  to  correct  It  than  a 
regiment  of  policemen.  A  loving  hand  pointiiMC 
steadilv  to  the  cross  will  do  noore  to  llbente  ths 
town  from  the  curse  and  power  of  sin  than  a 
dozen  Jefferson  Marlcet  coorts,  valuable  as  they 
are.  It  is  Christ  who  saves  from  the  ooatrol  of 
sin,  who  heals  the  atn-sick  soul,  who  breslcs  the 
chains  of  evil  habit  In  the  might  of  His  safinf 
power  He  stands  alone  on  the  world*8  mofil 
waste.  We  believe  In  the  efllclency  of  His  reeeo- 
erating  grace.  This  will  turn  a  lloaor-dealcr  mlb 
a  stalwart  reformer  and  a  besotted  ineMate  into 
an  evangelist.  It  is  more  potent  than  chlorideof 
gold,  u  has  the  power  to  convert  citv  ofBdali 
and  to  purge  the  sources  of  political  life  and  to 
bring  to  a  perpetual  end  the  imqaitiea  we  now  b^ 
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moan.  The  Qocpel  etiikes  at  the  root  of  all  sin 
and  destroys  It  The  Gospel  and  this  only  will 
save  the  city,  the  land«  the  world.  Paal  is 
mightier  than  Moses.  Lather  than  Fra  Girola- 
mo,  and  Schaafller  than  a  thoosand  Tolstois.— 
R.  F.  SampU,  D.D.    (Micah  1.  5.) 

Tm  cnltored  heathenism  of  Greece  and  Kome 
had  its  last  home  in  the  ancient  schools.  T^c 
*^  rhetors**— the  men  that  talked  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  and  eloquence  ;  the  men  who  thought 
they  succeeded  to  the  literature  of  Greece  and  to 
the  eloquence  of  Rome— forgied  the  last  refuge 
of  the  dying  paganism.  They  said,  **  Think  of 
the  old  gods,  think  of  the  old  temples ;  woat 
beautiful  tales  we  can  tell  of  the  old  duties  I  Did 
not  tlieir  mythology  furnish  material  to  Homer  ? 
Did  it  not  glYe  everything  they  used  to  the  old 
tragic  poeur  Whwe  would  our  iBschvlne, 
where  our  Sophocles,  where  our  Euripides  nave 
been  had  there  been  no  mythology,  no  ancient 
deities  ?  Then  think  of  the  gracious  processions 
we  have  down  our  temple  uslee.  in  among  our 
temple  pillars.  Think  of  our  Hgnted  candles  at 
the  mysteries,  and  the  appeal  to  sense  of  our 
worship  !  iBstheticism,  culture,  all  the  flnenees 
of  the  spirit  binds  us  to  our  pagm  worship,  and 
we  turn  with  scorn  from  that  Christian  belief.** 
Christ  took  not  these  men,  but  left  them  to  be 
broken  and  reformed  by  hard  fact  He  left  time 
to  deal  with  them  :  but  Hecalled  from  the  boat 
and  the  loom  and  tbe  receipt  of  custom  the  men 
He  needed.  He  took  them  into  His  oonfldence ; 
He  guided  them  into  solitude ;  He  let  His  own 
transcendent  influence  play  upon  heart  trans- 
form imagination,  fill  reason,  penetrate  mind  : 
till  'Jn  the  translucent  air  of  their  spirit  He  lived 
and  was  seen  as  He  was ;  and  they  were  able  to 
describe  and  to  tell  to  all  after  ages  the  wondrous 
Person  they  had  seen,  the  glorious  Christ  they 
hadlniown.  The  priest  haa  lost  Him  in  formu- 
la, the  Pharisee  had  buried  Him  in  ceremonial, 
the  scribe  had  covered  Him  over  with  scholasti- 
cism. The  men  He  called  and  the  men  He  made 
Sive  Him  as  He  lived,  His  inmost  spirit,  His  veri- 
ble  soul.— /Vindpo/  Fairbakm.    (John  i.  17.) 


TBEIIBS   AyP   TIZT8    OF   BWIHT 
8IBM01IS. 

1.  The  Glories  of  Bellglon.  ''  Behold,  the  half 
waa  not  told  me."— 1  Kings  x.  7.  T.  De- 
WIU  Talmage.  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

3.  The  Moral  Condition  of  the  Cltv.    "  For  the 

transgression  of  Jacob  is  all  this,  and  for 
the  sms  of  the  house  of  Israel.  What  is 
the  transgression  of  Jacob  r  Is  It  not  Sa- 
maria r  And  what  are  the  high  pUces  of 
Judah  r  Are  they  not  Jerusalem  ?*— Micah 
Y.  1.    R.  F.  Sample,  D.D.,  New  York. 

8.  The  Nobles  of  Israel :  Their  Vision  and  Feast 
**  They  saw  God,  and  did  eatand  drink.**— 
Bx.  xxiY.  11.  J.  Kerr  Campbell,  D.D., 
Stirling,  Bug. 

4.  An  OYertoming  Gospel.     **  These  that  have 

turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come 
hither  also.**— Acta  xviL  «.  Rev.  A.  B. 
Whitney,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

5.  The  Gospel  of  God.      **  Finally,  brethren, 

farewell :  be  perfect,  be  of  gocxl  comfort 
be  of  one  mlna,  live  in  peace,  a<id  the  God 
of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you.**— 2 
Cor.  ziU.  11.  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

6.  KxcdHng  unto  Edifying.   *'  Seek  that  ye  may 

excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  church.**— 1 
Cor.  xiY.  IS.  **  But  we  do  all  things,  dearly 
beloved,  for  your  edifying.**— 2  Cor.  xiL 
19.    Rev.  J.  W.  Turner.  Louisville,  Ky. 


7.  The  Preacher  as  an  Instructor  in  Knowledge. 

**  Because  the  preacher  was  wise  he  taught 
the  people  knowledge.**—Eccl.xii.  9.  lierr 
B.  Tupper,  D.D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

8.  The  Unchanging  Christ    **  Jesus  Christ  the 

same  yestmay  and  to-day  and  forever.**- 
Ueb.  xiii.  a  Bishop  J.  P.  Newman,  D.D., 
Omaiia,  Neb. 

9.  The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Eternity  Itself. 

**  I  am  alpha  and  omega,  the  b«;lnning 
and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last ^— Rev. 
xxii.  18.  Simon  J.  McPherson,  D.D., 
Chicago,  HI. 

10.  The  Model  Ycnng  Man.    **  I  have  written 

unto  you,  youug  men,  because  ye  are 
strong.**- 1  John li.  14.  Rev.  Robert  Mc- 
Intyre,  Denver,  Col. 

11.  Preaching  to  Great  Cities.    **  Arise,  go  to 

Ninev^,  that  great  city,  and  preach  unto 
it  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee.**— Jonah 
iii.9.    J.R.Day,D.D.,  NewYork. 

19.  An  Overcoming  Life.  **  For  whatsoever  is 
bom  of  Goa  overcometh  the  world.**—! 
John  V.  4.  Rev.  A.  B.  WhitLey,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

13.  A  Patriots  Advice.    **'  Righteonsnciw  exalt- 

eth  a  nation  ;  but  sin  is  a  .^rooch  to  anv 
people.**— Prov.  xiv.  84.  J.  Elmendorf, 
J>.^).,  New  York. 

14.  The  Sin-removing    Lamb.      ''Behold  the 

Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  siu 
of  the  world.**— John  1.  29.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott D.D.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


SoggMUve  ThemM  fat  Palpit  Treatment. 

1.  The  Lamb-like  Lion.     C*And  one  of  the 

elders  saith  unto  me.  .  .  .  Behold  the  Lion, 
.  .  .  and  I  beheld,  and,  lo, .  .  .a  Lamb.*^ 
-Rev.  V.  5, «.) 

2.  Warmth  and  Brilliance  as  Essentials  of  the 

Fteacher.  (**  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shin- 
ing light.**— John  V.  85.) 

8.  The  Divine  Indifference  to  Externals.  C*But 
the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Look  not  on 
his  countenance,  or  on  the  height  of  his 
stature :  because  I  have  refused  him  :  for 
the  Lord  seeth  uot  as  man  seeth  ;  for  man 
looketh  upon  the  outward  appearance,  but 
the  Lord  )ook*>th  on  the  heart**— 1  Sam. 
xvi.7.) 

4  The  Contagloosness  of  Evil.  (**  And  ye,  in 
anywise  keep  yourselves  from  the  accnrsed 
thing,  lest  ye  make  yourselves  accursed, 
when  ye  take  of  the  accursed  thing,  and 
make  the  camp  of  Israel  a  curse,  and 
trouble  it *'-Josh.  vl.  18.) 

5.  The  Ground  of  Courage  In  the  Face  of  Odds. 
C*  When  thou  goeet  out  to  battle  against 
thine  enemies,  and  seest  horses,  and  chari- 
ots, and  a  people  more  than  thou,  be  not 
afraid  of  them :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
with  thee,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt**— Deut  xx.  1.) 

0.  Corporate  Responsibilitv  for  Individual  Sin. 
(''^But  the  cnildren  of  Israel  committed  a 
trespass  in  the  accursed  thing :  for  Achan 
.  .  .  took  of  the  accursed  thing :  and  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  tbo 
children  of  Israel.**— Josh,  vii  1 ) 

7.  The  Fatoof  the  Maker  of  Dmnkaids.  C*  Lest 
there  should  be  among  you  man  or  woman, 
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or  fftmily,  or  tribe,  whose  heart  tnnieUi 
twi^  thlf  (Uj  from  the  Lord  our  Ood,  to 
■o  mkT  eerre  the  fcods  of  these  natSooa ; 
Mat  there  Bhoald  be  amofig  too  a  root  that 
beareth  gall  and  wonnwoou ;  and  it  come 
to  pasa.  when  he  beareth  the  words  of  thla 
cone,  that  he  bleea  himself  tn  hla  heart, 
Mylns*  I  *ball  have  peace,  though  I  walk 
in  the  imagination  of  my  heart,  to  add 
dnmkenoess  to  thirst  pit.,  tite  oninken 
to  the  thlrstrl:  the  Lord  will  not  spare 
him.^'-Deat.  xxrilL  l8-«0.) 

8.  Regeneratloo  the  Bussntial  of  Assured  Ref- 

ormation. C'Verllr,  Tsrilj.  I  mt  onto 
thee.  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  be  can- 
not see  the  kingdom  of  Ood.*'-^ohn  ill.  8.) 

9.  l*rideof  CttiMiMhip.    riamamanwhich 

am  a  Jew  of  Taisos,  a  city  In  Cllicia,  a  clti- 
■en  of  no  mean  dty.  *'— Acts  zzl.  80.) 

10.  The  ValnetoMDOss  of  Mere  iBsthetics  in  Be- 


llgkMi.  C«Andlol  tboa  artnntotlMmss 
a  very  lorely  song  of  one  that  hatha  pleas> 
ant  Tolce,  and  can  play  well  on  an  faMlni- 
ment ;  for  they  bear  thy  worda,  but  thay 
do  them  noi.**-£cek.  xxzili.  fl^ 

11.  The  Homlllty  of  True  Knowledge.    TAnd 
if  any  man  think  that  be  knoweth  r 
thing,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  be  o 
to  know."— I  Cor.  vill,  «.) 

U.  The  Tme  Motive  of  Mercantile  Integrity. 
(**For  he  that  In  these  thlncs  serreth 
ChriH  Is  acceptable  to  Qod,  and  approved 
of  men.**— Rom.  zlv.  18.) 

18.  An  Impoaslble  Brolntloa.  (**  Wbocan  bring 
a  dean  thing  ont  of  an  unclean  f  !9ot 
one.**— Job  xTv.  4.) 

14.  The  Gospel  of  Hope  to  the  Poor.  (**Fortbe 
needy  shall  not  always  be  foigotten :  the 
expectation  of  the  poor  ahall  not  perish 
forerer.^'-Ps.  Ix.  if) 


HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

Bt  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 


BiiWiig  for  Sooli. 
Matt.  iv.  19. 

It  to  a  notioeable  fact  that  in  the  Ofd 
Testament  a  constant  representation  to 
that  of  flock  and  fM,  and  the  prophet 
to  the  poitcr  or  $hepherd;  and  the  flock 
always  seems  referable  to  the  elect  peo- 
ple of  God.  Outsiders  are  regarded  as 
wolves,  bears,  dogs— enemies  of  flock. 
From  the  time  we  open  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  figure  to  changed — the  whole 
world  to  afM  to  be  sown  with  the  good 
seed  of  kingdom  and  turned  into  a  great 
harveit  field  far  Qod  (Matt.  xiU.,  mark 
Terse  88) ;  or  the  whole  world  a  Sfa  or 
lake,  full  of  fish,  and  the  believer  a  fieher* 
man  to  cast  the  net  into  the  sea,  etc. 

Thto  totter  flgure  unusually  complete 
—almost  an  analogy. 

The  boat  represents  the  Church,  which 
to  built  to  ride  on  the  waves,  but  to 
swamped  by  the  waves  getting  into  the 
boat.  The  Church's  influence,  useful- 
ness, and,  in  fact,  existence  depend  on 
keeping  the  world  out  and  maintaining 
separation. 

The  net  flnely  represents  the  mean$ 
of  grace,  the  whole  array  of  instrumen- 
talities for  evangelism  ;  the  meshes,  the 
various  truths  of  the  Gospel,  that  are 


so  dependent  on  each  other  that  they  in 
their  union  and  harmony  and  inter-rela- 
tion constitute  one  system  ;  not  a  looae 
thread,  or  a  way  of  escape  except  by 
breaking  through,  and  when  no  souto 
are  caught  it  to  either  because  we  cast 
the  net  where  no  fish  are,  or  because  we 
need  to  mend  the  hole$  in  the  net. 

How  flnely  the  einke  may  represent 
the  awful  waminge  and  the  floats  the 
promieee,  between  which  the  net  to  kept 
stretched  and  taut  I  Leave  out  either  the 
promises  or  threatenlngs,  and  your  net 
to  rendered  proportionably  ueeleee. 

Then  how  much  depends  on  the 
proper  handling  of  the  net/  A  skflfnl 
flsherman  knows  when  the  flsh  are  in 
the  net,  and  hto  sensitive  flngers  per- 
ceive that  he  has  enclosed  them;  he 
will  not  spare  himself,  but  if  need  be 
leap  hito  the  sea  to  bring  hto  net  to 
shore  without  losing  hto  draught. 

But  let  us  notice  particularly  that  our 
Lord  says,  FoUow  Me,  and  I  will  make 
you  fiihen  qf  men. 

There  was  never  such  m  fisher  of  men, 

1.  He  went  wheretier  the  people  were 
found.  To  him  there  were  no  conse- 
crated places  save  the  places  where  men 
were  found.  Some  people  are  so  jeal- 
ous of  a  consecrated  place  that  they 
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would  rather  speak  to  a  beadle  and 
choir  in  a  church  than  to  a  thouaand 
people  in  a  theatre  or  on  the  common. 

2.  He  lo^fitd  •ouU  as  such.  He  had  a 
passion  for  souls.  To  him  all  the  petty 
and  puerile  distinctions  that  obtain 
among  men  were  nothing,  like  the  ele- 
vations and  depressions  of  earth's  sur- 
face seen  from  another  planet  Peter 
had  to  be  cured  of  his  caste  spirit  be- 
fore he  could  go  to  Cornelius. 

8.  He  used  infinite  toe-in  dealing  with 
BOuls.  His  interview  with  Nicodemus 
and  the  woman  of  Samaria  hare  in  them 
more  wisdom  and  suggestion,  as  to 
modes  of  reaching  souls,  than  all  the 
▼olumes  ever  written,  yet  totally  differ- 
ent. 

4.  He  saw  the  possible  in  the  worst  of 
men  and  women,  looking  past  the  actual 
and  present  to  the  potential  and  future. 
He  was  chiselling  the  angel  out  of  the 
marble,  fashioning  the  image  of  God 
out  of  the  clay. 

5.  He  identified  himself  with  the  low- 
est and  least,  and  so  drew  the  publicans, 
etc.  He  went  where  no  one  else  would 
go  and  did  what  no  one  else  would  do. 


Tht  Tiilon  of  the  OaadeUtoa. 

Nat  by  might  nor  by  power  ^  but  by  My 
spirit,  taith  ihe  Lord.^Zbch.  iv.  6. 

Thrkb  times  in  Scripture  the  golden 
candlestick  is  brought  into  conspicuous 
prominence — Ex.  xzt.  81-40 ;  Zech.  iv., 
and  Rev.  i.  ll^ii.  1.  In  the  first  it 
seems  to  represent  Qod  as  giving  light 
in  sevenfold  perfection.  In  the  last  it 
seems  to  stand  for  the  sevenfold  Church, 
as  Qod's  light  in  the  world.  Here,  if 
we  mistake  not  the  dependence  of  the 
believer's  light-giving  power  upon  the 
Spirit's  light-supplying  oil,  is  the  great 
lesson ;  and  beautifully  is  it  taught. 

Here  is  a  candlestick  or  candelabra 
with  its  seven  branches,  each  holding  a 
lamp.  A  bowl  is  in  the  centre  to  hold 
oil,  and  from  that  run  supply-pipes  to 
the  separate  lamps.  Two  olive-trees 
stand  by  the  candlestick,  and  these  also 
are  connected  with  the  bowl  by  pipes. 


so  that  the  supply  is  constant  from  a 
living  source. 

The  figure  or  type  corresponds  in  so 
many  obvious  particulars  with  the  truth 
taught  that  we  may  find  almost  an  anal- 
ogy. If  we  take  the  candelabra  to  rep- 
resent Israel  as  Qod's  witness,  the  light 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  two  olive-trees, 
the  "  sons  of  oil,"  to  represent  Joshua 
the  high-priest  and  Zerubbabel  the  gov- 
ernor, made  strong  for  their  work  by 
Jehovah,  and  so  becoming  to  His  peo- 
ple a  source  of  strength  and  grace,  it 
requires  no  ingenuity  to  see  here  a  fine 
type  of  €k)d's  Church,  depending  upon 
Christ  as  the  High-priest  and  King  for 
an  supply  of  the  Spirit  whereby  the 
Church  is  enabled  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world  ;  and  especially  when  in  the  text 
the  Divine  key  to  the  vision  is  supplied, 
may  we  learn  that  not  by  human  might 
or  worldly  power,  but  only  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,  comes  any  true 
life  or  light  to  the  Church. 

The  most  important  lessons  of  the 
vision  may  be  embraced  under  two 
short  words— 6urf»  and  Mne.  And  the 
vision  hints  the  secrets  of  ^th  burning 
and  shining. 

I.  Burning,  There  are  three  condi- 
tions :  The  believer 

1.  Must  he  Joined  to  Ohriet,  the  High- 
priest  and  King,  the  Saviour  and  Lord. 
The  living  olive-trees  must  be  united 
with  the  candlestick  by  the  mystic 
pipes. 

2.  Must  be  supplied  by  the  Spirit  with 
oil ;  if  there  be  any  hindrance  to  the 
hiflow  of  the  Sphrit  it  wiU  show  itself  in 
the  lamp. 

8.  Must  be  in  actual  contact  experi- 
mentally with  his  Lord  ;  the  leiek  must 
reach  to  and  touch  the  oU. 

n.  Shining,  Here,  again,  three  con- 
ditions must  exist : 

1.  The  lamp  must  be  roiM  on  a  lamp- 
stand  to  give  full  scope  to  its  rays. 
The  believer  needs  to  be  identified  with 
the  Church  of  Qod,  and  by  his  open 
confession  of  Christ  his  lamp  of  testi- 
mony is  lifted  that  aU  may  see  the  light 

2.  The  lamp  must  have  room  to  bum 
and  shine,  not  be  shut  in  under  a  meas- 
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ore,  where  U  can  get  no  fresh  supplj  of 
air.  Our  life  may  be  hid  with  Christ, 
bat  oar  light  mast  not  be  hid,  but 
openlj  shine. 

8.  The  lamp-wick  most  be  trimmed, 
otherwise  the  Tery  wick  that  ought  to 
flame  and  gleam  wUl  smoke  and  flicker 
and  perhaps  go  out  Our  experience 
must  be  constantly  renewed  from  day 
to  day.  A  former  experience  wUl  not 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  a  latter  and 
riper  one ;  our  life  daily  renewed  must 
attest  our  living  union  with  our  Saviour 
and  Lord. 

The  subject  suggests : 

1.  Our  limited  capacity  and  unlimited 
source  of  supply ;  coippare  the  bowl 
and  the  olive-tree. 

8.  Our  dependence  on  the  priestly  and 
kingly  work  of  Christ 

8.  Our  need  of  uninterrupted  fellow- 
ship and  communion  with  the  Holy 
Spirit 

4.  Our  practical  (mmipotenoe  when 
God  is  with  us  and  in  us. 


That  in  the  affe$  to  come  Be  might  thmo, 

<?te.— Eph.  iL  7. 

Thsrb  \b  a  wonderful  suggestion 
here.  The  full  measure  of  grace  can 
never  be  known  until  the  coming  leons 
have  revealed  it.  This  side  of  death 
the  greatest  saint  is  imperfectly  devel- 
oped and  matured.  Let  us  suppose  one 
of  the  worst  of  men— or  worse,  of  wom- 
en—a deformed,  repulsive  cripple,  a 
moral  leper  in  whose  body  and  soul  the 
most  fearful  scars  of  sin  have  left  their 
mark— an  object  of  general  loathing 
even  to  companions  in  sin — uneducated, 
hateful,  malicious,  ugly,  a  wild  beast 
among  humanity.  Let  the  grace  of 
Qod  come  into  her  soul  and  work  its 
mighty  work,  until  gradually  evil  lusts 
and  passions  are  subdued,  and  the  wild 
beast  is  tamed,  until  the  heart  overflows 
with  love  and  grace,  and  the  very  body 
takes  on  a  new  complexion,  and  Uie  fea- 
tures become  radiant  with  the  beauty 
of  tenderness.  This  is  a  marvellous 
change,  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison 
to  what  the  ages  to  come  shall  show. 


Take  that  saint  after  a  thousand  yeus 
in  heaven.  AH  deformity  of  body  gone, 
ttto  scars  of  old  sin  no  more  found,  hers 
is  a  body  of  glory  like  her  Lord's,  wilh 
the  beauty  of  unfading  youth.  Her 
mind  has  grown  untfl  it  is  stared  with 
the  riches  of  all  universal  knowledge. 
All  the  philosophers  of  ancient  sod 
modem  times  might  come  and  sit  at  her 
feet  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  aU  wis- 
dom. Her  companions  now  are  angda 
and  saints.  Her  heart  is  free  from 
every  taint  of  evil  and  overflows  with 
every  Divine  affection  and  rapture. 
For  a  thousand  years  not  an  evil  thought 
has  crossed  her  path,  nor  a  corrupt  im- 
agination or  memory  deflled  her  hesrt 
or  destroyed  her  peace.  She  stands 
now  at  a  hdght  which  no  exaltation 
can  express  and  no  mathematics  meas- 
ure ;  and  yet— think  of  it ! — she  is  only 
now  beginning  by  an  insignificant  frac- 
tion of  time  the  interminable  ages  of 
an  endless  life,  as  eternal  as  God's,  and 
an  through  that  life  infinite  height  on 
height  beckons  her  onward  and  upward 
in  the  growth  and  progress  of  a  perfec- 
tion always  complete  yet  always  di- 
vinely inoompl^e  t  £temity  at  every 
stage  of  her  existence  is  still  before  her, 
and  whatever  she  has  attained,  bound- 
less growth  is  still  inviting  her  to  hi^ier 
ecstasy  and  bliss. 


▲  Obarge  to  Esaren  of  tha  GospeL 

[Literal  translation.]  Bear  in  mind 
y<mr  Uader$;  whoever  haw  gpoken  to 
you  ihs  Word  of  Qod;  ob$erving  (he 
ittue  of  their  Itfe-oourBe,  imitate  their 
/a»<A.— Heb.  xiii.  7. 

Hebe  are  given  three  tests  of  a  spir- 
itual leader : 

1.  He  speaks  God's  message  ;  2.  He 
lives  for  heaven  ;  8.  He  has  faith  in  a 
personal  Saviour. 

And  there  are  three  duties  of  the 
hearer :  1.  To  remember  the  messenger 
for  his  message's  sake ;  2.  To  observe 
the  testimony  of  his  holy  life  ;  and  8.  To 
imitate  his  personal  faith. 

God's  heaven-sent  leaders  deliver  a 
heaven-given  message.    It  is  according 
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to  the  written  Word  (Isa.  viil.  20 ;  Jer. 
xzliL  28).  Again,  they  speak  the  Ian- 
j^uage  of  positive  conviction,  not  nega- 
tions, but  afOrmations  (2  Cor.  i.  17-20) ; 
and,  again,  they  are  attended  by  spirit- 
ual  power  (1  Cor.  ii.  1-4).  The  Word 
is  God's,  the  conviction  of  a  believer  is 
behind  it,  and  the  Spirit's  demonstra- 
tion attends  it.  Moreover,  it  is  with 
solemn  earnestness,  not  frivolity  (see  Jer. 
zxiii.  82). 

The  declaration  of  the  message  is  tx- 
perifnental,  for  it  is  backed  by  a  per- 
sonal faith  in  a  personal  Saviour.  No 
unconverted  man  is  fit  to  preach  or 
teach  the  Gospel.  The  master  of  Israel 
must  know  these  things  heartwise. 
The  centre  of  his  message  is  Christ,  and 
He  must  be  the  centre  of  his  heart's 
faith  and  love  and  hope.  If  the  truth 
is  the  ball,  and  the  mouth  the  cannon, 
the  explosive  force  behind  the  ball  is 
the  heart's  passion  for  Jesus. 

Such  faith  will  be  further  eoi\flrrMd 
and  eathibited  in  a  life  which  is  under 
the  power  of  eternal  realities  and  whose 
end  is  Christ,  heaven,  and  the  glory  of 
God.  The  thought  is  progressive. 
God's  leader  speaks  the  Word  God ; 
convinced  of  its  truth,  he  is  led  by  it  to 
a  personal  Saviour  whom  that  Word 
enshrines,  and  that  faith  remoulds  and 
remodels  his  life. 


Thue$didu9aid€fM»histofy:**lf^^e 
it  to  the  public  as  an  everlasting  posses- 
sion, and  not  as  a  contemporary  instru- 
ment of  popular  applause." 


i^iuZ  wu  marked  by  enterprise,  un- 
selfishness, a  sense  of  a  mission,  and  a 
spirit  of  devotion  to  Christ. 


The  burning  brand  is  not  simply 
plucked  from  the  fire,  but  changed  into 
a  bramk.  The  soul  saved  from  hell 
must  be  saved  for  heaven.  Salvation 
is  a  work  in  which  man  co-operates  with 
God ;  to  be  worked  out,  salvation  in  its 
fulness  is  reserved,  ready  to  be  revealed 
at  the  last  time.  Compare  1  Peter  i. 
It  includes  deliverance  from  power  and 


presence  as  well  as  penalty  of  sin— sal* 
vation  from  selfishness  unto  service. 
No  salvation  is  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
plete until  the  believing  heart  prompts 
the  confessing  mouth.  Salvation  is 
thus  a  process  that  begins  with  the 
heart,  and  then  inspires  the  mouth  of 
the  believer,  and  so  reaches  the  ear  of 
the  unsaved,  and  so  his  heart  and  then  his 
mouth.  If  it  stops  short  of  the  mouth, 
how  is  this  Divine  circle  and  succession 
to  be  completed  ?  God's  plan  is  inter- 
rupted. 

Taking  glory  to  curmitioei  is  like  pluck- 
ing the  ripe  fruit  to  carry  to  the  Master, 
and  picldng  off  on  the  way  the  best 
grapes  of  the  cluster. 


**Appllf  ihyuHf  uihoUy  to  the  Sorip- 
ttira,  and  apply  the  Scriptures  wholly 
to  thyself"  (Bengel). 

Four  eonditioni  cf  tueceetful  mrpiee: 
1.  Knowledge  of  Word ;  2.  Passion  for 
souls ;  8.  Right  methods  of  work ;  4. 
Baptism  of  Spirit. 


God's  mil  ai  to  our  duty  mB,j  he  Been: 
1.  By  the  inward  impulse ;  2.  By  the 
Word  of  God ;  8.  By  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances. When  these  combine,  go 
ahead.  When  you  are  honestly  in  a 
puzzle,  stand  still  and  wait  to  know 
HiswiU. 


Aecommodation  to  the  world.  At  Fort 
Snelling  a  pulpit  is  at  one  end  and  a 
stage  at  the  other.  The  same  room  is 
a  church  on  Sunday  and  a  ball-room  or 
theatre  during  the  week. 


OoneeeraUon  to  Ood,  We  should  give 
ourselves  to  Qod,  like  proper^  unen- 
cumbered by  mortgages. 


Swry  man*$  life  a  plan  of  Ood  When 
so  conceived  there  is  :  1.  ConstanUy  in- 
creasing power— God's  will  energizes 
ours  ;  2.  ConstanUy  enlarging  sphere. 
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like  a  triangle  expanding  from  its  apex  : 
8.  Constantly  expanding  joy,  partner- 
ship with  Qod  and  patience  in  serving ; 
4.  Absolate  certainty  of  suooees  and  re- 


ward, henoe  onr  need  of  :  1.  dear  eya 
to  see ;  8.  Prranpt  obedience  ;  8.  ToUl 
self -aurreoder,  even  to  solFer  ;  4.  Power 
of  Holy  Ghost. 


THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 
By  Watlahd  Hott,  D.D. 


Mat  1-7.— Thx  Failurb  op  Rxlio- 
IONS  Mebblt  Human.— 1  Kings  xir.  2. 

Under  the  circumstances  this  com- 
mand, "  Get  thee  to  Shiloh,"  is  a  quite 
surprising  one,  yet  reaDy  a  conmiand 
entirely  natural. 

The  command  is  a  iymptom  of  a 
great  fact. 

Read  the  story  of  Jeroboam's  rise  into 
royalty  (1  Ehigs  xi  26-40 ;  xif.  19,  24) ; 
also  of  his  apostasy  (1  Kings  xii.  25, 88). 

So  the  idolatrous  worship  goes  on 
and  the  years  pass. 

Then  trouble  comes  to  Jeroboam. 
Abijah,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  a  really 
beautiful  character  (see  1  Kings  xIt.  18), 
sickens. 

What  now  shall  Jeroboam  do  ? 

There  is  his  own  man-made  worship 
he  has  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  8hall 
he  apply  to  this  religion  he  himself  has 
manufactured  ?  This  religion  may  do 
for  pleasant  weather,  but  for  storm  and 
strait  he  needs  a  Divine  religion. 

So  in  his  strait  he  turns  from  the 
faith  and  worship  he  has  himself  insti- 
tuted, and  tells  his  wife  to  go  with 
prayer  and  inquiry  to  Shiloh.  where 
God's  prophet  dwells — €k>d*8  prophet, 
Ahijah. 

From  his  own  false  and  merely  hu- 
man religion  he  turns  in  extremity  to 
the  true  God.  €k>lden  calves,  etc.,  will 
not  do  now.     "  Get  thee  to  Shiloh." 

(A)  Many  men  make  a  kind  of  relig- 
ion of  worldly  ntecesi.  By  that  I  mean 
that  for  msny  men  a  worldly  success 
gathers  everything  a  real  religion  should 
gather  about  itself. 

And  worldly  success  of  the  true  sort 
is  right,  is  duty. 

Every  man's  life  is  a  plan  of  God  ;  to 


fulfil  that  plan,  to  do  the  work  appointed 
him  in  the  best  way  and  with  the  largest 
result,  is  utmost  duty. 

But  when  a  man  turns  worldly  soc- 
cess  into  a  religion,  makes  it  the  main 
thing,  will  win  it  any  way — ^by  fool 
means  if  fair  ones  will  not  compass  il— 
then  a  man  does  utmost  wrong. 

This  was  the  kind  of  religion  Jero- 
boam set  up  for  himself  ;  any  way  be 
would  keep  his  kinghood,  though,  ss 
he  thought,  he  must  do  it  by  the  wor- 
ship of  golden  calves  instead  of  Jeho- 
vah. 

But  a  crisis  comes— trouble,  death. 
Then  how  sad  for  a  man  to  feel  himself 
shut  off  from  God  as  Jeroboam  did  I 
Then  only  God  can  meet  the  need. 

(B)  Some  men  make  a  religion  of  ss- 
temal  fnoraUty,  but  there  is  a  worid  of 
motive  as  well  as  a  worid  of  outward 
deed.  Gk)d  demands  not  only  that  we 
do  things  that  look  right  outwardly, 
but  that  are  right  inwardly.  And  the 
record  a  man  makes  of  inward  motive 
as  well  as  of  outward  doing  must  con- 
front him  at  the  Judgment.  In  view  of 
such  confronting,  the  best  of  us  needs 
forgiveness  ;  and  if  a  man  must  depend 
simply  on  his  own  record,  what  help 
for  him  ?  We  need  a  Divine  aton^nent 
The  only  religion  which  can  endure  the 
crisis  of  death  and  the  Judgment  is  the 
Divine  religion  of  an  atoning  and  Justi- 
fying Redeemer. 

(0)  Some  men  make  a  religion  of 
naturaliem.  Law  simply  is  what  they 
look  at,  but  such  view  changes  life  into 
a  mere  mechanism ;  but  the  needs  of 
the  heart  and  the  straits  of  life  call  for 
more  than  law.  That  was  a  good  an- 
swer a  plain  collier  made  once  at  the 
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dose  of  one  of  Mr.  Bnidlaugh's  infidel 
lectures — "  Maister  Bradlaugh,  me  and 
my  mate  Jim  were  both  Methodys,  till 
one  of  these  infidel  chaps  cam'  this  way. 
Jim  turned  infidel  and  used  to  badger 
me  about  attendin'  prayer- meetings  ; 
but  one  day  in  the  pit  a  large  cob  of 
coal  came  down  upon  Jim*s  head.  Jim 
thought  he  was  kflled  ;  and,  ah  mon  ! 
d  idn't  he  holler  and  cry  to  God.  There's 
now't  like  cobs  of  coal  for  knocking 
infidelity  out  of  a  man."  Naturalism 
will  not  suffice  always.  Sometimes  we 
need  ntpamaturalism. 

"GettheetoShiloh."  HeiehiBhiloh 
is  what  you  need.  Here  is  the  great 
prophet,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  He  only  can  meet  and  master 
all  our  necessities  and  extremities. 


Mat  8-14.— Fulnbss  in  Christ.— 
Col.  ii  9. 

A  grotesque  mixture  of  Jewish  rit- 
ualism and  Oriental  mysticism  had  be- 
gun to  infect  these  Christians  at  Colos- 
see. 

The  underlying  dogma  of  it  was  that 
matter  is  in  itself  evil  and  the  cause  of 
evil.  It  is  very  strange  how  modem 
errors  are  only  ancient  ones  tricking 
themselves  out  with  new  names.  This 
old  notion  that  matter  is  evil  and  the 
source  of  evil  is  the  bottom  idea  of  the 
present  pernicious  fad  of  so-called 
Christian  science— Christian  only  in  the 
name  it  arrogates. 

From  this  idea  that  matter  is  itself 
evil  and  the  source  of  it  sprung  at  once 
and  easily  the  notion  that  Qod  and  mat- 
ter were  hostile  to  each  other,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  material  world  and  our 
material  bodies  and  a  Divine  govern- 
ment of  this  material  world  could  not 
spring  directly  from  God. 

Between  pure  Deity  and  this  gross 
material  world  there  must  be  a  chasm 
wide  and  deep.  Then,  in  order  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  pure  Deity  and  gross 
and  evfl  matter,  this  error,  which  was 
Hdzlng  the  Coloesian  Christians,  went 
00  to  assert  that  there  must  be  a  vast 
scries  of  intermediate  beings,  transient 


emanatfons,  "each  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  materiid  than  his  pre- 
cursor, till  at  last  the  intangible  and  in- 
finite was  confined  and  curdled  into  ac- 
tual earthly  matter,  and  the  pure  was 
darkened  thereby  into  evil." 

Well,  out  of  this  sprang  at  once 
wrong  notions  of  sin  and  of  sin's  cure  ; 
for  if  matter  were  the  seat  and  source 
of  evil,  then  sin  did  not  arise  from  bad 
and  rebellious  spiritual  will,  but  from 
the  fact  that  man's  soul  was  imprisoned 
in  matter  ;  and  the  thing  to  do,  in  order 
to  be  cured  of  sin.  was  to  smite  the  evil 
and  despised  body  with  all  sorts  of. 
slashing  asceticisms ;  and  here  came  in 
intense  devotion  to  ascetic  Jewish  rites, 
etc.  Notice  how  Romanism  has  ab- 
sorbed this  idea. 

And  then  still  further,  this  false  phi- 
losophy went  on  to  assert  that  the  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Himself  was 
only  one  of  these  transient  and  inter- 
mediate emanations,  depriving  Him  at 
once,  you  see,  of  His  eternal  and  es- 
sential Deity. 

No,  says  the  great  apostle,  in  answer 
to  such  twisting  and  pernicious  false- 
hoods—no ;  hold  steadily  to  the  true 
thought  of  Jesus  Christ ;  He  is  the  anti- 
dote to  the  poison  of  error  (Col.  ii.  8- 
10) ;  for  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

{A)  The  Oodhead—thut  means  '*  the 
perfections  of  the  essential  being  of 
Gk)d."  In  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there 
is  essential  Deity.  Veritably  in  Him  is 
God  Himself.  Christ  does  not  simply 
represent  Gk)d  as  an  ambassador  repre- 
sents his  government  at  a  foreign  court. 
He  is  God.  Gather  together  all  the 
terms  of  adoration,  worship,  trust,  affec- 
tion, hope,  clinging  dependence,  which 
it  is  right  to  use  toward  God,  and  it  is 
as  right  to  wreathe  them  all  aroimd  1 
6ur  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
for  in  Him  is  the  Ckxihead ;  for  He  is 
God. 

{B)  ThefulTiess  of  the  Ckxihead— that 
is  to  say,  not  a  part  of  the  Ckxihead  is 
in  Christ,  but  the  infinite  wholeness  of 
it—"  all"  of  it.  That  is  a  great  word- 
fulness,  pleroma.    It  means,  as  well  as 
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wordB  can  teU  it,  the  totality  of  a  thing. 
Just  aa  the  fulneet  of  lieat  and  light  is 
in  the  sun,  so  tlie  fulness  of  the  God- 
head is  in  Jesus  Cluist  our  Lord. 

((7)  In  Him  dwelleth  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead;  dweUM^^o  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  transient  emana- 
tion from  the  Divine,  as  the  false  teach- 
ers were  trying  to  get  those  Colossian 
Christians  to  believe.  Rather,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  for  all  ages 
and  for  all  times  the  perpetual  expres- 
sion of  the  Deity.  As  much  for  us  in 
the  nineteenth  centuiy  as  He  was  for 
the  disciples  in  the  first  century. 

{D)  In  Him  dwelleth  the  fuhiees  of 
the  Godhead  hodUy,  Oh,  false  teacher, 
seeking  to  corrupt  the  faith  of  that 
Cdoesian  Church,  matter  is  not  essen- 
tial evil  and  the  cause  of  evfl.  See,  the 
Godhead  in  Jesus  Christ  clothed  Him- 
self in  matter.  The  fulness  of  the  God- 
head has  come  into  brotherhood  with 
you  in  the  incarnation, 

Firet.  Since  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  dwells  bodQy  in  Jesus  Christ, 
it  is  both  irrational  and  useless  to  ex- 
pect any  further  or  other  revelation 
than  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  already  given. 

Second,  Since  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head dwells  bodily  in  Jesus  Christ,  I 
ought  to  be  sure  I  neither  need  make, 
nor  can  make,  any  human  addition  to 
His  atonement  In  two  ways  men  are 
perpetually  trying  to  do  this : 

(a)  By  their  own  moralities. 

{h)  By  sacramental  rites. 

Third,  Since  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head dwells  in  the  Lord  Jesus  bodUy, 
I  may  be  possessed  of  that  which  shaU 
slay  my  fears.    In  Him  is  fulness 

(a)  Of  sympathy. 

(6)  Of  power. 

(c)  Of  atonement. 

When  I  fear,  let  me  think  of  that/^ 
nem, 

(a)  When  I  fear  at  the  thought  of  liv- 
ing, 

(b)  When  I  fear  at  the  thought  of 
dtfing, 

(e)  When  I  fear  at  the  thought  of  the 
Judgment, 


Mat  15-81.— Thx  Stort  op  wed 
TO  Sat  No.- Dan.  iiL  16. 

"  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee 
in  this  matter"— that  is,  there  is  no  need 
that  we  further  answer  thee  ;  we  have 
nothing  more  to  say  ;  there  is  no  more 
room  for  further  argument. 

It  is  a  gala-time  in  Babylon.  Neb- 
uchadneziar  is  a  great  king,  and  he 
is  about  to  celebrate  a  splendid  tri- 
umph. 

Thb  war  has  been  hard  and  long. 
At  Uut  the  king  is  shining  with  suc- 
cess. From  subjugated  Egypt  and  from 
subjugated  Judea  he  has  retuined  to 
Bal^lon  with  vast  and  precious  spdl. 
He  win  arrange  a  celebration  worthy 
of  his  kingdom,  his  victory,  himself ; 
and  of  great  Bel  also,  the  deity  of  Baby- 
lon, who,  he  thinks,  has  been  lending 
him  his  prowess.  It  shaU  be  a  triumph 
in  which  there  shall  be  pomp  of  multi- 
tude, and  pomp  of  music,  and  pomp  of 
worship,  and  pomp  of  gold. 

So  out  there  on  the  plain  of  Dura, 
hard  by  Babylon,  preparations  for  the 
ovation  are  going  on.  A  colossal  statue 
of  the  god  Bel,  ninety  feet  in  height,  is 
slowly  lifted.  The  gold,  gathered  in 
immense  quantities  from  conquered  ns- 
ti(His,  is  hammered  into  sheets  and  over- 
laid upon  the  image,  so  that  from  base 
to  top  the  image  looks  a  mass  of  gdd. 
This  finished,  the  celebration  will  be 
had.  For  account  of  the  gathering  of 
the  multitude,  the  order  of  the  jubilee, 
the  magnificence  of  the  music,  the  vast 
plain  filled  at  the  commanded  moment 
with  prostrate  worshippers,  the  calm 
refusal  to  fall  before  the  image  of  the 
tliree  Hebrews,  see  our  chapter  (Dan. 
iiL  8-16). 

The  news  of  this  refusal  of  the  three 
Hebrews  is  carried  to  the  king.  He 
summons  them.  He  flames  with  rage. 
"  Is  it  true  ye  will  not  worship  ?  Can 
it  be  ye  dare  resist  me,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ?  But  in  my  gracious  loiiency  I 
will  give  you  another  chance.  See, 
yonder  gleams  the  image.  Once  again 
shall  the  herald  make  proclamation. 
Once  again  shall  the  music  burst 
Then,  if  ye  worship  it  shall  be  well  with 
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you  ;  if  not,  the  Jaws  of  the  fiery  for- 
naoe  open  for  you." 

Then  calmly,  quietly,  with  no  blanch- 
ing on  the  cheek  and  with  no  quiver  In 
the  voice  these  three  men  answer : 
*'  There  is  no  need  that  we  tax  your 
gracious  leniency,  O  most  mighty 
king  ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  further 
chance  ;  our  determination  is  already  so 
fixed  and  firm,  neither  thy  command 
nor  thy  threat  of  furnace  can  make  as- 
sault upon  it ;  we  will  not  serve  thy 
gods ;  we  will  not  worship  the  golden 
idol ;  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee 
about  this  matter ;  neither  for  us  nor 
for  you  is  any  use  of  further  speech." 

Tlie  sequel— these  three  were  fiung  at 
once  into  the  midst  of  the  burning,  fiery 
furnace. 

WeD,  that  scene  on  that  plain  of  Dura 
is  one  continually  re-enacted.  Forever- 
more  the  old  demand  is  made ;  forever- 
more  the  old  stem  choice  presents  itself, 
the  choice  as  old  as  Eden  and  yet  as 
fresh  and  young  as  is  this  hour ;  the 
stem  old  yet  young  choice — wrong  or 
right;  purity  or  impurity ;  integrity  or 
its  opposite. 

Such  choice  is  an  irreversible  neces- 
sity because  we  are  the  moral  beings  that 
we  are.  It  Is  the  doom  of  such  that 
they  must  choose. 

There  is  the  golden  imAge-~e,g,,  of 
money  wrongly  gotten,  of  a  sensual  in- 
dulgence, of  the  defiance  of  the  Divine 
law.  etc 

When,  then,  shall  we  say  No?  What 
is  the  true  way  of  treating  sfai?  Our 
story  tells  us. 

(a)  It  is  never  the  true  way  of  treating 
sin  to  say  no  with  the  upward  cadence, 
to  aigue  with  sin.  When  you  begin 
arguing  with  sin  you  have  already 
yielded  to  its  fasdnations,  and  have 
made  escape  from  its  capture  the  more 
difficult. 

Ah  1  the  grand,  resolute,  downward 
cadence  of  these  Hebrews— we  are  not 
careful,  etc.,  we  will  not,  etc. 

(i)  The  time  to  say  No  is  not  t^^.  It 
is  not  the  true  way  of  treating  sin  to 
postpone  decision.  Saying  No,  then 
postponing  decision,  is  sayhig  Tes  now. 


(e)  When  we  say  No  with  an  immedi- 
ate refusal,  only  so  do  we  treat  sin 
righUy. 

(d)  But  the  furnace.  Tes,  but  behold 
the  form  of  the  Fourth. 

(tf)  And  through  the  tumsyoe  promotion 
—inwardly  in  character,  often  out- 
wardly in  the  worldly  honor  and  reward 
true  character  so  often  brings. 


Mat  22-81.— UNKWowmo,  yet  to 
Know.— John  xiii.  7. 

The  people  in  the  East  wore  sandals. 
Only  the  soles  of  the  feet  were  covered. 
Walking  the  highways,  dust  would 
gather  on  the  feet.  Though  a  man 
were  bathed  as  to  his  body,  he  would 
soon  need  washing  as  to  his  feet.  So 
when  one  entered  a  house,  as  for  us  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  hat, 
for  the  Oriental  the  first  thing  was  to 
wash  the  feet 

It  belonged  to  the  most  menial  skve, 
this  feet- washing.  To  be  set  at  it  was 
the  surest  sign  of  lowliest  place. 

With  the  Master  the  disciples  are 
gathered  in  that  upper  room.  From 
Bethany,  around  the  shoulder  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  they  have  Just  Jour- 
neyed ;  and  with  sandaled  feet,  and 
along  ways  Just  then  thick  with  dust 
because  of  the  tramping  of  the  multi- 
tude coming  to  the  Passover.  So  they 
have  arrived  here  at  the  upper  room  in 
sad  need  of  the  washing  of  their  feet. 

On  the  way  thither  the  disciples  had 
not  been  having  very  profitable  talk. 
They  had  been  disputing  as  to  who,  in 
the  worldly  kingdom  they  thought  the 
Master  about  to  set  up,  should  get  the 
biggest  place.  Such  talk  had  not  done 
much  to  nurture  brotherhood. 

When  the  disciples  reached  the  upper 
room  it  turned  out  that,  for  some  rea- 
son or  another,  no  menial  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  wash  thehr  dusty  feet.  Of 
course,  after  the  talk  they  had  been 
having  they  were  in  no  mood  to  do  it 
for  each  other.  So  none  of  them  so 
much  as  offered  to  wash  the  Ma8ter*s 
feet  Be  you  sure  of  this,  the  man  who 
is  bitter  or  heedless  toward  his  brother 
will  not  be  quick  or  much  in  service 
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lowtfd  bk  Lofd.  Bo  there  the  diadpki 
ftre,  in  pll^t,  immannerly,  became  the 
filth  of  traTd  Is  ftfll  upon  their  feet 

Then  their  Lord  Hfanself ,  not  abro- 
gating in  the  least  His  dignity,  not  for- 
getting in  any  wise  how  great  He  was 
or  how  immeasurably  lofty  His  place 
and  work  (see  John  ziiL  8),  pooreth 
water  into  a  basin  and  began  to  wash 
the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them 
with  the  towel  wherewith  He  was 
gilded. 

If  the  dream  of  Robert  Browning's 
poem  should  come  true,  and  some  re- 
splendent seraph  drop  from  the  highest 
heaven,  and,  ^  shining  with  the  gloiy 
of  his  home,  take  up  here  on  earth 
some  lowly  work  like  that  of  cobbling 
shoes  because  Qod  ordered  it,  I  do  not 
think  men  would  be  smitten  with  much 
vaster  wonder  than  were  the  disciples 
when  they  saw  the  Master,  who  had 
BtQIed  the  waves  and  raised  the  dead, 
take  thus  the  menial's  place  and  do  the 
menial's  service.  Why,  they  had  been 
unwilling  to  do  it  for  each  other,  and 
even  for  Him,  and  should  He  for  them  7 

I  suppose  the  other  disdples  suffered 
it  because  they  were  smitten  dumb  with 
astonishment. 

But  Peter  always  had  his  tongue 
ready.  He  bursts  out— and  in  the  orig- 
inal the  contrast  between  the  "  Thou" 
and  "my"  is  brought  out  clearly— 
"  Lord,  dost  Thau  wash  my  feet  ?"  It 
is  too  inexplicably  strange.  This  is  the 
Lord's  answer— our  Scripture—"  What 
I  do  thou  knowest  not  now  ;  but  thou 
Shalt  know  hereafter." 

WeU,  is  not  this  scene  a  specimen 
very  r^  of  all  our  lives  7  Who  of  us 
does  not,  at  least  now  and  then,  have 
to  say — and  I  am  sure  we  are  never 
commanded  to  call  even  our  Lord's 
doings  clear  when  they  are  not  clear— 
"  Lord,  dost  Thou  do  thus  f '  it  is  inex- 
plicably strange.  We  are  sure  that  our 
Lord  is  in  it ;  we  accept  that  as  a  great 
and  admitted  fact ;  but  that  which  we 
are  sure  He  is  in  is,  how  often,  densely 
hard  to  understand  I 

I  gather  three  suggestions  from  our 
Scripture : 


There  must  be  mysteiy  because  God 
has  kuye  piam  far  v».  The  Lord 
would  not  let  Peter  be  Just  a  poor  up- 
holder of  his  own  dignity  in  refusing 
to  wash  his  brothers'  feet.  He  wanted 
him  to  become  a  benignant  apostle.  So 
He  did  what  was  then  strsnge  to  Peter» 
that  Peter  might  learn  the  real  meaning 
of  apoatleship.  This  is  the  intent  of 
our  Lord's  struige  treatment  of  us.  that 
along  its  path  we  may  travel  into  nobler 
and  ccnnpleter  views  of  things,  and  so 
be  fitted  for  loftier  destiny. 

SectnuL  A  fvUwre  kntmMlge.  There 
shall  be  some  time  sunlight. 

(a)  We  shall  know  because  God 
knows.  Jesus  knowing  (Jchn  xiii  8). 
We  are  hitelligent  God  will,  at  kst, 
show  us  that  His  methods  are  really 
wisest 

(b)  We  shall  know,  because  even  in 
this  life  we  sometimes  come  to  know. 
How  frequent  the  experience  here  snd 
now  when  we  have  reached  the  "  after- 
ward" (Heb.  xiL  11),  that  the  chastise- 
ment which  once  seemed  so  strange  and 
grievous  has  really  yielded  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righteousness  I 

Third.     What  meanwhile  f 

(a)  Be  sure  of  the  Divine  love  amid 
mystery.  Because  Christ  loved  His 
disciples  He  did  thus  to  them. 

(h)  Beware  of  the  Peter  spirit, "  Lord, 
Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet ' '  Bet- 
ter a  loving  submission  to  what  Chr^ 
does. 

(e)  Let  us  slay  impatience  by  trust 
"  There  is  a  Ume  for  God's  purposes  to 
ripen ;  and  as  often  a  shower  ccmies 
near  harvest  and  fills  out  the  com,  which 
they  lose  who  gather  it  too  soon,  so  an 
impatient  desire  to  reap  when  we  should 
be  content  to  wait  loses  the  fulness  and 
ripeness  of  many  a  blessing. " 

(d)  Let  us  be  sure  to  do  the  duty  next 
us.  Peter,  the  thing  for  thee  to  do  is  to 
let  Christ  wash  thy  feet 


Thb  disciple  must  descend  to  the  wash- 
ing of  feet,  as  a  slave,  before  he  can  as- 
cend to  the  session  on  the  throne,  as  a 
king. 
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Whioli— DeUi  or  Trespanael 
Bt  M.  YALENTDnc,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Obt- 

TT8BUBG,  Pa. 

The  question  raised  in  Thb  Homi- 
LBTic  Rbyibw  for  October,  1891,  on 
this  subject,  has  an  importance  prob- 
ably surpassing  the  estimate  there  put 
upon  it ;  for  beyond  the  desirableness 
of  liturgical  uniformly  there  urged, 
and  indeed  possibly  overestimated, 
there  are  some  other  relations  involved, 
as  will  appear,  which  touch  far  graver 
interests  and  more  vital  spiritual  conse- 
quences. If  we  mistake  not,  the  end 
sought— of  liturgical  uniformity— even 
if  gained,  would  be  secured  at  too  great 
a  cost,  if  reached  by  the  adoption  of  the 
conclusion  in  that  article. 

To  our  view  the  article  is  quite  mis- 
leading, presenting  a  conclusion  not  at 
all  in  the  premises,  or  warranted  by 
them.  The  critical  facts,  so  clearly  ar- 
rayed, point  directly  to  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

It  is  proper,  in  order  to  get  at  the  real 
truth  on  this  question,  to  recall  the  criti- 
cal and  philological  facts  as  conceded 
by  the  article,  and  otherwise  unquestion- 
ably sure. 

1.  That  the  word  d^ihfftara  (debts), 
found  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Matthew, 
as  truly  as  dfiopriac  in  Luke,  means  tins 
--as  ddfts  of  peruUty  due  for  defaulted 
obligations  qf  duty  and  positive  trans- 
gressions of  Ood*s  law.  Cremer  and 
Thayer,  qiioted  in  the  article,  are  ade- 
quate evidence  that  in  Scripture  use 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  such 
connections.  "  Sin  is  b^iXrina  in  so  far 
as  it  hnposes  on  the  sinner  the  obligation 
of  enduring  punishment ;"  ».e.,  "  debt" 
specially  denotes  and  marks  "sin"  as 
guilt  before  God,  the  bond  that  ties  it 
to  its  penalty.  If  more  authorities  are 
needed  on  this  point,  they  are  at  hand. 
Schleusner,  Lexicon  in  Novum  Testa- 
nenium,  explains  it,  beyond  the  secular 
aenae,  as  delictum,  peeeatum,  omnis  gen- 
eris, i.e.,  dfiapTtac.  Wahl,  Clavis  Novi 
Testammti  PkOologiea,  defines  it:  de- 


lictum, peeeatum.  Qlassius,  Philologia 
Sacra,  says  :  "  He  who  sins  is  called  a 
debtor,  and  sin  is  called  a  debt.  For 
what  else  is  sin  but  a  certain  debt  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  render  an  ac- 
count, unless  we  cancel  the  account  by 
tears  of  repentance."  Matthias  Fladus, 
Ckms  Seriptura  Sacra,  defines  :  *'  De- 
bitum  metaphorically  signifies  sin. 
Wherefore  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  *  de- 
mitie  nobis  debita.'  Our  sins  are  debts, 
because  they  bind  us  over  to  punish- 
ment ;  they  render  us  guiUy  before  God 
and  worthy  of  punishment." 

Indeed  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
b^eiX/iftara  is  a  fully  established  Scripture 
term  for  sin,  strongly  emphasizing  the 
obligation  that  binds  the  sinner  to  the 
penalty  of  the  broken  law.  And  what 
is  particularly  to  be  noted  is,  that  it 
covers  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  of 
commission,  sins  of  neglect  and  short- 
coming as  truly  as  of  transgression. 
Unmet  obligations  to  duty  become  debts 
of  penalty. 

It  is  plain,  too,  as  the  article  admits, 
that  the  personal  form  ifeiXtrfjc  is  used 
as  a  synonym  for  dfiafiroXoc,  sinner. 
The  use  of  6^^^naTa  is  thus  no  slip  of 
expression,  but  part  of  an  established 
harmony  of  Scripture  phraseology  on 
the  subject.  And  it  is  Jesus  Himself 
that  has  chosen  and  appropriated  this 
word,  with  its  intense  and  comprehen- 
sive meaning,  to  this  service,  when  He 
taught  His  disciples :  "  After  this  man- 
ner pray  ye." 

2.  It  is  also  conceded  by  the  article 
that  the  English  word  debts  is  the  exact 
English  equivalent  for  the  Greek  word 
thus  used  by  Christ.  The  article  con- 
fesses :  "  Manifestiy,  then,  bfetX^ftara 
corresponds  to  our  English  word  debts. ' ' 
This  at  once  bars  out  all  possible  plea 
that  the  word  is  mistranslated  in  our 
English  New  Testaments.  Tyndale's 
translation,  "  trespasses,"  was  rejected 
as  inadequate  and  incorrect  by  King 
James's  translators,  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  their  Judgment  has  been 
reaffirmed  by  the  great  committee  of 
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biblical  wchoian  of  Eng- 
hmd  and  AoMvkm  that  haTe  giren  us 
tlw  HrrlMl  WnkMi.  It  b  sostained, 
loiv  fay  tiM  c^orrpapondlng  traoelatioDS 
ia  all  the  foadlng  langiiagea,  at  the 
Latia,  M>4ts;  QcrmmMi.  SiAuiden; 
fiwmcK  ^itttm,  etc.  **  TWwfwiaw"  has 
a«4  a  shadow  of  acholariy  right  to  be 
*uSicitutrd  aa  a  traBslatkiQ  hen. 

It  v\Mikl  ftW'ni  that  **  thk  ought  to 
*r  ::V  thr  phik>lo|C7  of  the  BMtter/*  and 
tSr  Tv:^t  ia  the  c«ae,  too ;  but  just  at 
1^1*  {vKat«  where  the  oocrect  cooclusioii, 
«»  c)«mH>r  dvaaaaded  br  the  preniseB, 
<\>cx<»  tr»Asr«mt^  talo  Tiew,  the  aitS- 
cV  r.^ra*  ftv>Mi  it  ia  the  intcrett  of  tts 
,\;v.x>«r<  >T  p^niriir  hi  a  cUiai  that,  al> 
t.^sv^c^  -  «Vhc»  '  »  56ov«  to  be  the  ex- 
»^\  <s:  ^  ^Virr.i  of  s^  Grnrk.  falling  into 
v\>rrv^v^ev:.TKv  w:^  H  a»  the  aeoood 
7».  ;..?T  *>  liie  «rtYOf*x^fip  fall*  iaao  per- 
?*v^  ^-^«r»*ttt  w-;is  U>e  f.rjc  il  w.  nef«^ 

V  ^vrrirav.  iW  wy«%l*y^r'»  prvf^raeasa 
vk  ^n  iW  -  *\\>wv".Tjc  *Er.f*c.*4aes»  <rf  ov 
*-»^  ■  i.  fr  r^x*  w.  ■»-.  *  JA  exTOMKcaoa. 
'  n^r  ;)v  wi*  ,<a«ak*iK  <if  *<;•  kas^"  atys 
iSi  •T'^-i.-.  -^  WY  «T^:  ;V  «c;vc;x«rt  ex- 

^"^••^   ».'*  V  V  «<  fc.vv.  *aui  iSf  «j^ 

ft    -w!i.     '^^^    tt     £>v  *»o^fo.   Ua*  ».^,r  ;aw 
*>•-        •■  -  >^V^    «K   ^*,-^. 

■"*      Vv-s,  ^* 


aD  glTing  an  "  explaamdon''  or  *'  inter- 
pretation" of  the  term,  but  an  appiMa- 
Han  nf  the  prineipU  €f  /gfyiawifw  in- 
volved in  the  petition.     There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence  that  He  meant  to 
correct  his    own    use     of    the   word 
"debts,"   or   withdraw    it   froDi  the 
form  of  the  petition.     On  the  contrary* 
H  is  manifeat  that  <»  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  forgiveneas.  He  simply  Tsried 
the  general  expression  for  sin  to  another 
fitting  more  particolarly  the  sort  of  sins 
men  are  in  danger  of  not  forgiving  one 
another^-personal  misdeeds.    In  t aler- 
AvMOii  relations  icupaKruftaxa  is  the  fit- 
ting term  for  the  character  of  the  of- 
fences which  men  are  in  danger  of  ftfl- 
ing  to  forgive,  requiring  this  empharis 
on  a  forgiving  temper.     And  the  Eng- 
lidi  word  *'  treapaaaes"  has  been  alwajs 
adopted  by  the  New  Testament  trans- 
lataia  aa  properly  recognizing  the  dis- 
whkh    Christ   here   divinely 
'  in  the  uae  of  the  terma,  and  csny- 
iai:  it  over  into  oar  versions.    Thus  the 
oqIt  semblance  of  plausibility  for  the 
arDcie*s  demand  for  a  aubstituticHi  of 
**  tzespaases*  for  "  debts"  comes  from 
the  crroaeoaB  exegesis  that  has  mis- 
takes, aa   aa    **  explanation"   of  the 


tet  the  aerioQaneas  of  the  wrong  in 
t^  pcvf^aed  adoptioB  <tf  "  treqpasBes" 
V  ««B  odr  when  we  look,  forthtf .  tt 
the  fact  that  H  cuhatitatea  a  very  per- 
ba:  aad  ooe^^ided  word  for  that  whidi 
^ /rturic  smi  €v^prtAemmwe.  Tbeword 
"-  ^i«»"  aa  the  equivalent  <rf  "aim" 
<v<yrs  S:«ch  sin»  of  rmmmimium  and  omit' 
mfn^  <?£  ae;ckca»  and  ahovtoomings  tt 
w^rC  as  «f  poaitirc  tranagrossiont  ci 
^^^  *^^^  •^  Tte^MBsea** isetymologi- 
.=^^   ami    aaaSy    Ae    equivalent  of 

^  ^oiscTv^ssBaB  ^"poaiuve  infractioDS 
-^  ^^  ^'v.  IT^hsaer  a><bif  irapam: 
"  Xa^^  T*.^aaaKT  nBiM|,nBiilisi  of  the 
«*-^^A^^  TVeCKtrnj  Dictionsiy: 
'  ^1  «^L-«HLi  I  lOr  active  offence  agiioit 

«    «T    ^arwn^fal  or  iaaproper  act" 

^'^"nua^  aatadMsd.  tends  to  foter 
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the  dreadfully  prevalent  tendency 
among  church-members  to  make  no 
conscience  whatever  of  sins  of  omission, 
neglects  of  duty  or  privilege,  indiffer- 
ence and  inactivity,  the  whole  wretched 
evil  of  the  negative  character  and  grade 
of  professedly  Christian  life.  We  are 
asked  to  take  a  word  that  may  be  re- 
peated Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  thou- 
sands of  times,  without  ever  suggesting 
a  thought  of  these  sins  of  neglect,  un- 
used opportunities,  indifference  and 
sloth  by  which  the  average  piety  of 
church-members  becomes  so  poor,  un- 
worthy, and  barren.  The  use  of  "  tres- 
passes" may  serve  to  remind  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  positive  transgressions  and 
violations  of  moral  law,  but  by  its  tak- 
ing no  account  of  sins  of  omission  it 
must  lack  power  for  the  quickening  of 
consdence  and  the  elevation  of  life  into 
the  positive  activities  and  duties  of  our 
earnest  calling  in  Jesus  Christ  The 
teaching  and  educating  influence  of 
liturgical  forms  is  often  emphasized. 
This  is  an  instance  in  which  this  influ- 
ence, of  vital  and  far-reaching  import, 
deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Clearly 
the  English  word  "trespasses"  is  not 
adequate  to  express  the  full  meaning, 
or  do  the  work  of  the  generic  and  com- 
prehensive word  d^thffiara,  "debts" 
selected  by  the  Saviour  Himself. 

The  article  in  question  urges  an  as- 
sumed absence  of  the  idea  of  sin  from 
customary  secular  usage  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term  "  debts"  and  "  debt- 
ors." It  says  of  them  :  "  No  sense  of 
wickedness  or  criminality,  no  idea  of 
penalty  or  punishment  attaches  inher- 
ently to  them.  A  debtor,  even  a  bank- 
rupt, may  be  a  man  of  excellent  char- 
acter. The  law  not  only  provides  no 
punishment  against  him,  but  it  shields 
him  from  any  punishment  which  a 
creditor  might  wish  to  inflict  upon  him. 
His  debts  are,  as  a  rule,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  misfortunes.  He  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  pitied  on  their  account,  rather 
than  to  be  blamed.  His  offending  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  a  crimi- 
1^."  Now  this  strikes  us  as  an  ex- 
^nuxrdioary  concession  to  business  im- 


morality, or  a  low  conscience  in  matters 
of  monetary  obligation.  Disregard  of 
such  obligations,  reckless  or  careless 
contraction  of  debts,  neglect  or  indif- 
ference about  payment  or  refusal  to 
pay,  utter  dishonesty — and  no  sense  of 
criminality  I  Surely  it  is  not  from  men 
of  this  character,  out  of  whose  con- 
science has  faded  away  all  sense  of 
"  sin"  in  their  disregard  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  debts,  that  we  are  to  be  influ- 
enced to  drop  the  term  debts  from  its 
office  of  reminding  and  confessing  sin 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Perhaps,  if 
"  debt"  and  **  debtors"  had  been  more 
used  in  connection  with  confessions  of 
the  deep  and  irreducible  reality  of  sin, 
in  prayer,  from  the  teachings  of  in- 
fancy at  the  mother's  knee,  on  through 
all  the  services  of  the  Sunday-school 
and  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  year  after 
year,  we  would  have  fewer  cases  of 
such  degradation  of  business  conscience 
to  shame  the  Christian  name. 

But,  after  all,  among  men  of  high 
and  fine  integrity  there  is  no  such  sev- 
erance  of  the  idea  of  sin  from  debts 
slighted  or  repudiated.  The  man  that 
holds  his  debts  apart  from  conscience, 
or  disregards  them  without  compunc- 
tion, is  morally  rotten  and  "guilty" 
before  men  and  God.  A  truly  Christian 
conscience  will  condemn  the  bankrupt, 
if  he  went  over  the  precipice  by  reason 
of  moral  iudifference  or  recklessness  in 
creating  debts.  Even  if  the  law  of  the 
State  does,  in  certain  cases,  come  in 
and  exempt  from  immediate  payment, 
leaving  the  creditor  to  suffer,  yet  all 
high  sense  of  righteousness  and  moral 
obligation  still  bind  to  reparation,  if 
reparation  ever  becomes  a  possibility. 
The  man  that  has  no  sense  of  obligation 
other  than  the  compulsion  of  civU  law 
—or  its  exemption— is  by  no  means  up 
to  the  Christian  standard.  He  needs 
**  conviction  of  «n"  in  connection  with 
slighted  debts — just  such  a  conviction 
of  it  as  comes  from  the  use  of  the  term 
"debts,"  as  the  Diviue  synonym  for 
sins,  when  in  deep  repentance  he  lifts 
up  his  humble  cry  to  Qod  for  a  needed 
pardon. 
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If,  DOW,  we  sum  op  the  poinU  that 
have  beoome  unqoeetionably  dear  in 
thia  reriew  of  the  facta,  we  win  ha^e 
the  following : 

1.  That  the  worda  "debta"  and 
"  debtora*'  are  the  exact  and  required 
tranalation  of  the  Greek  terma  in  the 
fourth  petition  of  the  Lord'a  Pray- 
er. 

2.  That  the  word  *'  treepaaeee"  ia  in- 
adequate  to  the  office  of  tranalating  the 
original,  aa  it  utterly  fails  to  suggest  or 
include  9in$  qfomistian,  included  in  the 
generic  comprehensive  term  in  the 
Greek.  It  tranalates  only  half  of  its 
meaning. 

8.  That  the  dafan  that  Christ  has  fur- 
nished another  word  for  us  to  tuMUuU 
in  the  petition  is  altogether  an  illusion, 
having  its  only  plausibility  in  the  mis- 
taken exegesis  that  has  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  a  supposed  ''explana- 
tion" and  the  actual  appUeation  of  the 


principle  of  forgiveness  to  inher-human 
relations. 

4.  That  aa  the  aubatitution  of  "  tns- 
passea"  ia  phflolc^gicaUy  indefensible, 
so  it  is  also  to  be  liturgically  condemned 
on  account  of  the  thorough  deficiency 
of  Uie  word  to  h(^d  worshippers  under 
full,  correct  teaching  and  qMtual 
quickening  in  connection  with  the  enor- 
mous evil  of  aina  of  omksion.  Its  use 
is  inferior  for  the  consdenoe. 

It  is  proper  to  add  also  that  whOe 
the  use  of  the  words  debts  and  debtors 
is  thus  vindicated  as  the  correct  use  cm 
liturgical  grounds,  these  worda  are  re- 
quired also  homfletically  and  catecheti- 
cally.  Fbr  homiletic  service  the  word 
"  treapasses"  is  entirely  inadequate  for 
expoaition  of  the  scope  of  Christ's 
meaning ;  and  in  the  catechetical  class 
a  catechism  with  this  phraseology 
would  be  miserably  at  fault  as  a  text 
for  aound  instruction  on  the  subject 
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Tha  Spirit  and  th«  Whnls. 

Bt  Chablbs  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  New 
York  Cmr. 

Thosb  who  have  given  much  study 
to  the  question  of  city  evangelization 
will  be  easily  persuaded  that  past  meth- 
ods of  church  work  in  our  great  cities 
are  insufficient,  and  will  not  overtake 
the  problem.  Something  more  must 
be  done  than  has  yet  been  done  to  bring 
a  practical  Christianity  into  living  con- 
tact with  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 
people.  Something  must  be  done, 
moreover,  to  broaden  the  general  aim 
of  Christian  effort,  so  that  it  will  be  not 
merdy  an  endeavor  to  give  a  hope  for 
eternity,  but  also  better  living  for  time. 
It  must  include  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  man,  his  body,  mind,  and  spirit, 
and  beyond  that  it  must  aim  at  the  re- 
generation of  society.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  work  upon  individuals, 
touching  them  at  every  point  of  per- 
sonal needs,  and  there  must  be  organ- 


ized work,  to  improve  the  social  condi- 
tions. The  Church  was  founded  as  a 
great  missionary  enterprise,  to  be  the 
remedy  for  all  sorts  of  personal  ills,  as 
witness  the  example  of  its  great  Founder 
— ^for  the  ills  of  the  family,  and  aodety, 
and  the  State.  The  Church  of  the  past 
has  often  been  made  the  centre  to  which 
to  gather,  rather  than  the  missionary 
agency  to  scatter  abroad — a  religious 
warehouse  rather  than  a  religious  fidd. 
Too  frequently  the  leading  question  has 
been.  How  can  we  get  people  to  help 
us  build  up  our  Church?  No  such 
question  ever  occurred  to  the  apostles. 
They  were  anxious  only  to  build  up  the 
people.  Christ's  word  was  Go !  the 
apostles'  word  was  Go  I  Ours  often  is 
Comet 

In  endeavoring  to  realize  this  orig- 
inal idea  of  the  Church,  it  is  important 
that  three  words  should  be  written 
large.  They  are  BROTHERHOOD, 
MINISTRATION,  and  ORGANIZA- 
TION.   As  to  brotherhood,  the  Churdi 
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rnuBt  rise  to  that  DiWne  standpoint  in 
the  sight  of  which  all  social  distinctions 
shall  disappear.  To  the  Lord  this 
world  is  a  very  level  place.  A  church 
should  be  built  and  run  in  such  ways 
as  best  to  express  that  idea.  To  do  this 
it  is  essential  many  of  our  notions  about 
church-life  should  be  reconstructed,  and 
that  our  church  appointments  should 
be  changed.  If  a  church  is  not  a  relig- 
ious club  where  a  certain  set  of  people 
gather  to  themselves,  and  so  withdraw 
from  others,  if  it  is  not  a  self -defensive 
and  self -protective  institution  for  a  se- 
lect few,  then  many  of  our  regulations 
and  appointments  must  be  radically 
changed. .  The  churches  will  not  thor- 
oughly reach  the  people  imtil  they  are 
thoroughly  democratic  in  their  methods 
of  church  work.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  which  rule  in  so- 
ciety must  disappear  in  the  house  of 
Qod.  There  must  be  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood strong  enough  to  overreach  the 
class  distinctions  of  whatever  kind  that 
now  prevail  to  so  large  an  extent  in  our 
Protestant  diurches. 

Then  as  to  ministration.  The  church 
that  would  get  hold  of  the  people  and 
command  society  must  not  seek  its  own. 
Christ  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister.  We,  too  frequently, 
come  to  church  not  to  minister  to  others, 
but  to  be  ministered  to  ourselves  in  in- 
tellectual, musical,  and  social  privfleges. 
The  obligation  which  the  Christian  pro- 
fession implies  is  a  personal  obligation, 
tiie  service  it  requires  is  not  a  church 
service,  but  a  personal  service,  and  the 
deal  in  this  regard  is  a  work  for  every 
member  and  some  time  given  to  an  ac- 
tive service  for  Christ ;  no  more  proxy 
service,  proxy  worship,  proxy  benevo- 
lence I  No  grand  action  ever  is  done 
by  proxy.  No  battle  can  be  fought  by 
staff  officers.  Heroic  Christian  service 
is  the  need  of  the  day.  Christ's  salva- 
tion lays  under  obligation  of  service 
not  only  the  minister  or  church  officer, 
but  every  ransomed  soul. 

The  next  work  is  organization.  It 
rules  the  business  world  in  an  ever-in- 
creasing degree.    The  appliances  of  sci- 


ence have  enabled  bushiess  to  organize 
around  the  globe.  If  the  Church  would 
realize  her  calling,  and  cover  the 
world  with  her  power,  she  must  organ- 
ize the  various  influences  now  at  her 
command  to  that  end.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  organization 
is  effective  only  as  it  is  life-inspired, 
and  the  life  must  determine  the  shape 
of  the  organism.  The  vitality  of  the 
acorn  or  pine-cone  must  determine  the 
shape  of  oak  or  pine.  But  given  a 
strong  development  of  Christian  life  at 
the  centre,  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
wheels  of  organization  complex  and 
far-reaching,  in  whose  movements  that 
life  may  assert  itself.  The  Church  of 
the  future  must  be  swift  and  bold  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  life  and  of  society.  The  Dakota 
harvest  cannot  be  gathered  in  with  a 
sickle,  nor  can  the  religious  harvest  of 
these  latter  days  be  gathered  in  with 
methods  of  other  centuries.  Once  the 
Church  was  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  men. 
It  had  no  New  Testament,  it  had  no 
church  buildings,  it  had  no  formulated 
doctrine.  Now  the  Church  is  institu- 
tional, a  great  field  to  be  tilled  by  a 
variety  of  means.  The  world  is  at  our 
doors  and  accessible  to  our  influence, 
not  only  by  the  living  voice,  but  by  the 
printing-press  and  reform  agencies  and 
institutions,  along  the  whole  line  of  hu- 
man necessities. 

Let  it  be  said  again  that  the  shape 
which  in  any  community  church  organ- 
ization shall  take  must  be  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  the  community. 
No  particular  set  of  agencies  can  be 
patented,  but  given  the  principles  now 
indicated,  a  strong  sense  of  human 
brotherhood,  a  controlling  sense  of  the 
duty  of  personal  Christian  ministration, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  or- 
ganization for  duplicating  personal  en- 
ergy, and  the  various  lines  of  effort 
which  for  any  particular  church  are 
available  will  soon  come  into  view. 

Certain  forms  of  work  are,  however, 
so  obviously  needed  and  so  easily  ap- 
plied in  almost  any  community,  that 
they  may  be  passingly  suggested.    In 
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the  firat  place,  there  Bhookl  be  some 
change  in  the  character  of  Sunday  ser- 
vices. It  is  the  common  complaint  of 
churches  in  the  cities  that  the  second 
service  is  hard  to  manage.  Amid  the 
multiplied  Sabbath  duties  in  a  church 
that  is  at  all  active,  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  have  the 
same  congregation  attend  church  twice 
on  the  Sabbath.  Why  should  they  ? 
One  good  sermon  a  day  is  all  that  any 
one  needs  for  personal  edification.  Why 
should  the  same  class  of  people  be  ap- 
pealed to  on  the  same  lines  twice  a  Sun- 
day ?  Why  should  the  evening  sermon 
thus  be  made  to  drive  the  morning  ser- 
mon away?  The  morning  service 
should  be  chiefly  for  Christian  instruc- 
tion and  nurture.  It  should  be  a  time 
when  Christian  people  should  be  filled 
and  inspired  for  Christian  service.  The 
evening  service  should  bean  applica- 
tion of  the  morning  service,  evangelistic 
in  character,  less  conventional  in  form, 
and  designed  specially  for  those  who 
are  not  Christians — perhaps  not  regular 
church-goers.  The  people  who  have 
been  filled  and  inspired  in  the  morning 
should  use  their  energy  in  missionary 
ways  for  gathering  the  audience  at 
night,  and  if  they  come  to  church  they 
should  be  there  not  for  the  purpose  of 
again  receiving,  but  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating,  by  personal 
ministry  applied  to  others,  the  blessings 
they  have  themselves  received  during 
the  day.  An  evening  service  thus 
planned,  worked  for  by  Christian  peo- 
ple, made  attractive  by  popular  music, 
and  by  the  kind  of  preaching  that  is 
adapted  to  get  and  hold  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  not  Gospel-hardened, 
will  usually  be  a  success.  And  if  it 
can  be  followed  by  an  after- meeting, 
where  those  who  desire  to  confess 
Christ,  or  express  a  personal  interest  in 
religion,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so,  all  the  better. 

Then  as  to  the  work  of  the  week. 
Religion  should  claim  its  eminence 
among  the  affairs  of  men,  and  put  im- 
der  tribute  some  portion  of  every  day. 
Is  it  good  business  policy  to  have  church 


property  worth  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  useless  during  an  entire  week, 
except  for  a  few  hours  (m  Sunday  and 
for  Uie  meeting  for  prayer  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  ?  Does  that  kind  of  use  of 
it— or  rather  disuse  of  it— constitute 
good  stewardship  ?  Places  of  sin  and 
temptation  are  open  constantly.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  the  best  friend  the 
people  have.  She  should  vindicate  her 
friendship  by  open  doors  and  helping 
hands ;  idie  should  meet  people  at  every 
turn  of  life's  nxu^  and  in  every  condi- 
tion of  life's  needs.  Evangelistic  work 
to  be  permanent  must  be  followed  by 
educaUonal  work.  Educational  work 
to  be  effective,  must  not  be  an  educa- 
tional spasm,  but  a  persistent  educa- 
tional system,  beginning  with  little  chil- 
dren in  the  kindergarten  and  the  infant 
classes ;  then  providing  for  them  along 
every  step  of  the  years,  graduating 
them  from  one  class  only  to  matriculate 
them  into  another;  putting  the  hand 
of  Christian  nurture  upon  them  at  the 
very  dawn  of  responsiUlity  ;  keeping 
that  hand  upon  them  unliftingly  until 
they  graduate  into  Christian  manhood 
and  womanhood.  The  trouUe  with  the 
Church's  nurture  of  her  young  people 
has  been  that  it  has  been  by  fits  and 
starts ;  a  few  years  in  the  Sabbatii- 
school,  with  no  training  during  the 
week  days,  then  graduation  into  the 
street,  at  the  most  perilous  point  of  life. 
Let  there,  then,  be  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  Christian  education  which  will 
"  head  the  children  right  and  keep 
them  going,"  Sundays  and  weekdays, 
through  boys'  league  and  girls*  leagues, 
boys'  clubs  and  girls'  societies— a  pa- 
tient, steady,  unfailing  Christian  pres- 
sure on  every  side,  until  they  are  landed 
safely  in  the  Church  and  in  active 
Christian  service.  To  do  that  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  church  organiza- 
tion, a  great  many  willing  hands,  a 
great  many  consecrated  hearts,  but  the 
outcome  will  be  worth  the  cost.  A 
church  thus  warmed  with  constant  use, 
somewhat  consecrating  the  week  days 
as  well  as  using  the  Sabbaths,  will  not 
be  forced  to  look  upon  its  young  people 
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moying  awaj  from  it  into  worldliness 
or  scepticiBm.  but  wiU  see  the  future 
work  of  the  Church  securely  laid  upon 
young  and  strong  Christian  shoulders. 

A  church  determined  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  bear  thus  helpfully  and  gen- 
erally upon  the  population  around  it,  at 
the  beginning  of  its  endeavor  will  be 
greatly  embarrassed  to  know  how  to 
organize  for  such  a  work ;  but  if  the 
approach  to  the  organization  come  nat- 
urally, by  the  increase  of  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood  and  disposition  of  minis- 
tration, that  church  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  easily  and  naturally  the 
lines  of  organization  will  develop.  No 
living  thing  need  be  worried  about  its 
organs  for  use.  They  will  come  to  it 
by  an  irresistible  law  of  growth.  The 
life  will  develop  its  organs,  and  pres- 
ently the  question  will  be  not  how  to 
organize,  but  how  to  keep  the  life  full 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  make  use 
of  the  organism  so  rapidly  growing ; 
and  for  that  there  will  be  needed  con- 
stant and  dose  connection  with  the  per- 
sonal Christ,  with  the  principles  which 
inspired  His  Gk)spel,  and  which  are 
sufficient  in  any  place  to  secure  rich, 
permanent,  and  complete  victory. 

Tha  Present  Statu  of  the  lC6rmon 

QaeetioB. 

Bt  R.  G.  MoNiBCB,  D.D.,  Salt  Lasb 

CiTT. 

Thr  Mormon  question  at  the  present 
time  is  exceedingly  complicated,  more 
so  than  it  has  been  for  years.  This  is 
because  the  Mormon  leaders  during  the 
past  few  months  have  entirely  changed 
their  method  of  pursuing  their  central 
and  ultimate  object— namely,  the  po- 
litical control  of  Utah  as  a  Mormon 
State,  and  also  because  during  that 
time  the  Mormon  question  has  become 
an  important  factor  in  national  party 
politics. 

The  one  central  element  of  interest 
and  importance,  and  also  of  danger  in 
the  present  status  of  Mormonism,  is  the 
possibility  that  Utah,  by  some  political 
hocus-pocus,  may  become  a  State  while 


the  Mormons  have  a  majority  on  a  ter- 
ritorial vote.  In  that  case  those  who 
think  it  would  not  be  a  Mormon  State, 
with  prominent  Mormons  in  all  the 
chief  positions,  have  a  very  convenient 
way  of  supposfaig  that  Mormon  human 
nature  is  far  superior  to  ordinary  human 
nature,  and  that  they  would  use  their 
majority  in  electing  their  former  politi- 
cal opponents  instead  of  men  from  their 
own  ranks.  This  supposition  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  fifty  years  of  Mormon 
history,  and  is  also  repudiated  by  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  all  the  Americans  in 
Utah. 

But  in  order  that  those  outside  of 
Utah  may  have  a  dear  idea  of  the  situ- 
ation here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly 
summarize  some  of  the  political  history 
of  the  Territory.  For  twenty  years 
prior  to  June,  1891,  there  had  been  but 
two  political  parties  in  Utah — namely, 
the  Liberal  or  American  Party,  and 
the  People's  or  Mormon  Party.  The 
former  was  made  up  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Territory.  Both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  that  priestly  govern- 
ment on  American  soil  maintained  by 
the  People's  Party.  Although  the  Ter- 
ritory had  been  organized  in  1850,  yet 
up  to  1886  no  American  had  been  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  the  Legislature,  just  be- 
cause the  Mormons  had  supreme  con- 
trol ;  and  up  to  1888,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, no  American  had  been  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  City  Council  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  although  the  American  residents 
for  years  paid  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
city  taxes.  During  all  this  time  the 
polygamists  occupied  the  front  seats, 
and  the  People's  Party  was  simply  the 
priesthood  under  a  deceiving  name. 
The  Mormons  had  everything  their  own 
way,  even  to  the  trampling  under  foot 
of  such  United  States  laws  as  they  did 
not  like,  and  to  the  enforchig  upon 
Americans  of  the  odious  principle  of 
"  taxation  without  representation." 

But  the  £dmunds  law  of  1882  and 
the  Edmunds-Tucker  law  of  1887  cur- 
tailed the  power  of  this  priestly,  anti- 
American  government,  redistricted  the 
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Territory  for  the  Legtelfttare,  dltfran- 
chlaed  Che  polygamieto,  abolished  wom- 
an suflnge,  which  had  been  used  U> 
bolster  up  polygamy  and  the  priesthood, 
placed  sJl  elections  under  the  Utah 
Commission  of  tlTe  men  appointed  from 
the  two  great  national  parties  by  the 
President,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
gare  to  the  Americans  in  Utah  the  po- 
litical rights  which  had  been  arbitrarily 
denied  them,  and  pared  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  goTemmeot  "  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  peo- 
ple." rather  than  "of  the  priesthood, 
for  the  priesthood,  and  by  the  priest* 
hood." 

This  gare  the  impreesion  to  the  coun- 
try that  Congress  would  protect  the 
rights  of  Americans  in  Utah  against  the 
encroachments  of  priestly  tyranny. 
Forthwith  enterprising  men,  with  capi- 
tal and  enterprise,  who  knew  something 
about  the  great  attractions  of  the  climate 
and  resources  of  Utah,  began  to  come 
in  large  numbers  to  make  their  home 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden.  The 
minority  ranks  of  the  Liberal  Party  be- 
gan to  flu  up,  and  in  the  municipal  elec- 
tion in  Ogden  in  February,  1889,  the 
Liberal  ticket  was  elected  with  cheers 
from  all  the  Americans  in  Utah.  In 
the  election  for  the  Legislature  in  the 
following  August,  the  Liberals  carried 
Salt  Lake  City  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
one.  This  called  forth  ^11  louder 
cheers  from  the  Americans,  and  the 
People's  Party  discovered  for  the  first 
time  that  they  were  in  serious  danger  of 
permanently  losing  political  control  of 
the  capital  of  the  Territory,  and  that 
the  days  of  priestly  rule  in  Utah  were 
numbered. 

Sure  enough,  in  the  municipal  elec- 
tion in  Salt  Lake  City  on  February 
10th,  1890,  after  a  hotly  contested  cam- 
paign of  three  months,  in  which  the  po- 
litical excitement  and  demonstrations 
eclipsed  anything  the  writer  ever  saw 
in  Uie  great  political  campaigns  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  the  Liberals  elected  their 
candidate  for  Mayor  by  a  majority  of 
eight  hundred  and  seven,  their  entire 
general  ticket  by  an  average  majority  of 


six  hundred  and  f<»ty-foior,  and  nine 
out  of  fifteen  councOmoL  Not  since 
thp  news  of  Lee's  surrender,  in  1865, 
has  the  writer  seen  anything  to  oompire 
with  the  demonstrations  of  public  re- 
joicing witnessed  upon  the  streets  of 
Salt  Lake  City  during  the  evening  and 
night  of  February  10th,  after  it  was 
known  that  Uie  Americans  had  routed 
the  Mormons,  and  that  this  would 
henceforth  be  an  American  dty. 

The  Mormons  had  now  lost  three  of 
the  largest  dties  and  three  of  the  most 
important  counties  in  Utah,  containing 
two  fifths  of  the  population  and  neariy 
seven  tenths  of  the  pmpertj.  They 
quickly  interpreted  the  ominous  hand- 
writing on  the  political  wall,  and  saw 
that  unless  they  changed  their  politlcal 
course  they  would  soon  lose  their  politi- 
cal control  in  the  Territory.  Another 
thing  which  called  for  action  was  the 
fact  that  a  bill  had  been  introduced  into 
each  House  of  Congress  diaf  randiising 
all  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  because  of 
their  continued  adherence  to  polygamy. 
Accordingly,  in  Septembo*.  1890.  Preri- 
dent  Waford  Woodruff  had  his  notori- 
ous revelation  on  the  subject  of  polyg- 
amy, and  issued  his  notorious  mani- 
festo directing  the  Mormons  to  refrain 
from  contracting  polygamous  marriages 
henceforth.  This  manifesto  was  rati- 
fied by  a  general  conference  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  on  October  6th  following. 
To  be  sure,  the  Mormons  had  taught 
us  for  forty  yean  that  the  doctrine  of 
polygamy  was  received  and  commanded 
by  special  revelation  from  Qod,  and 
that  the  penalty  for  its  rejection  is  ever- 
lasting damnation ;  but  from  their 
standpoint  danmation  in  the  worid  to 
come  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison 
with  the  loss  of  political  power  in  Utah, 
and  so  they  go  through  the  performance 
of  suspending  this  divinely  revealed 
doctrine  by  vote  in  a  public  meeting ; 
or,  more  accurately,  they  have  put 
themselves  on  record  as  being  in  fovor 
of  the  doctrine  but  opposed  to  its  prac- 
tice, thereby  eclipsing  Uie  record  of  that 
notorious  friend  of  the  temperance 
cause  in  former  times,  who  declared 
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that  he  was  Juat  as  much  in  fkvor  of 
the  Maine  prohibitory  liquor  law  aa  any 
of  the  temperance  men,  only  he  was  op- 
posed to  its  ezecation  I 

While  there  is  no  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  Mormon  manifesto 
against  the  practice  of  polygamy  was 
anything  more  t^f^"  a  cunning  political 
trick  to  avert  stringent  legishition,  still 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  Jetting  out  of 
polygamous  bondage  those  who  wished 
to  get  out,  and  to  confine  the  practice 
of  it  to  secrecy ;  but  there  is  ample 
proof  to  show  that  those  who  formerly 
believed  hi  the  doctrine  still  believe  in 
it. 

The  next  cunning  political  scheme  of 
the  Mormon  leaders  was  put  into  oper- 
ation last  June.  Fearing  the  growing 
power  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Mor- 
mon leaders  concocted  a  scheme  by 
which  to  secure  the  disbanding  of  the 
Liberals.  The  first  step  in  this  scheme 
was  to  disband  the  People's  Party  and 
to  divide  into  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Through  their  city,  coimty,  and 
territorial  committees,  they  issued  their 
proclamations  to  disband  the  People's 
Party,  and  forthwith  it  disbanded  at  the 
command  of  the  priestly  leaders,  al- 
though it  had  been  an  active  party  for 
twenty  years.  This  was  another  dem- 
onstration of  the  fact,  so  often  denied 
by  the  Mormon  leaders,  that  the  politi- 
cal action  of  the  people  is  dictated  and 
controlled  by  the  priesthood.  To  the 
chagrin  of  the  Mormons,  the  Liberals 
did  not  disband.  Out  of  about  fbur 
thousand  Liberal  voteis  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  only  about  one  himdred  and  fifty 
Democrats  and  the  same  number  of  Re- 
publicans Joined  the  Mormon  division. 
The  Liberals  then  closed  up  their  ranks 
more  firmly  than  ever,  and  put  them- 
selves in  battle  array.  Their  first  vic- 
toiy  was  in  the  elecUon  last  August  for 
the  Legislature,  when  they  carried  Salt 
Lake  Coimty  by  over  seven  hundred 
and  the  city  by  over  eleven  hundred 
majority,  electing  one  third  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

Their  next  victory  was  in  the  recent 
municipal  election  hi  Salt  Lake  City, 


on  February  8th.  Although  the  cam- 
paign lasted  only  about  two  weeks,  it 
was  very  sharp  and  lively.  Meetings 
were  held  every  night.  There  were 
three  tickets— Liberal,  Democratic,  and 
Republican— the  two  latter  representing 
the  Mormons  and  the  few  Americans 
who  had  been  persuaded  away  horn  the 
Liberal  ranks.  The  Republicans  nomi- 
nated a  prominent  Mormon,  the  Demo- 
crats nominated  Colonel  Lett,  a  worthy 
Gentile  Democrat,  and  the  Liberals 
nominated  the  Hon.  R.  N.  Baskin,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party  for 
twenty  years,  a  man  of  courage  and 
high  character.  The  Democratic  wing 
of  the  Mormons  expected  to  sweep  the 
dty  just  because  they  had  nominated  a 
Gentile.  The  result  of  the  vote  for 
mayor  was  as  follows :  Liberal  vote, 
4560;  Democratic,  2776;  Republican, 
862.  The  Liberals  elected  their  entire 
general  ticket  by  still  larger  majorities, 
and  twelve  of  the  fifteen  councilmen. 
The  Liberal  victory  was  thus  decisive, 
because  it  was  understood  that  a  vote 
for  the  Liberal  ticket  was  also  a  vote 
against  the  two  bills  now  pending  in 
Congress  intended  to  pave  the  way  for 
Statehood,  a  thing  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  in 
Utah  are  strongly  opposed  to. 

The  Caine-Faulkner  Bill,  introduced 
into  the  House  by  the  Hon.  John  T. 
Caine,  the  Mormon  delegate  horn  Utah, 
and  into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Faulkner 
of  West  Virginia,  is  known  as  a  "  Home 
Rule  BQl,"  because  it  provides  for  the 
election  of  the  Governor,  the  Judges, 
and  all  the  territorial  officers  by  the 
people,  while  still  leaving  the  Territory 
under  the  control  of  Congress.  It  orig- 
inated with  a  little  squad  of  Democratic 
politicians  here  who  are  affiliating  with 
the  Mormons,  and  was  intended  as  a 
shrewd  political  movement  to  capture 
and  hold  the  Mormon  vote  for  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  "Teller  Bill"  was  hitroduoed 
into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Teller  of 
Colorado.  It  goes  one  step  further  than 
the  other  bill,  by  providing  for  an  en- 
abling act  which  allows  the  people  of 
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Utah  to  take  steps  to  form  a  ooostltu- 
tion  and  get  ready  for  Statehood.  It 
gives  the  Mormons  a  chaDoe  to  see  that 
the  Republican  Party  has  even  more 
good- will  toward  them  than  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

But  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Utsh  are  earnestly  opposed  to 
both  the  above  bills,  and  wonld  con- 
sider it  a  serious  disaster  if  either  of 
them  should  become  a  law  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  among  others : 

1.  The  Mormons  have  a  majority  of 
from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thounnd 
on  a  territorial  Tote,  and  it  seems  quite 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  would 
not  use  that  majority  to  make  Utah  a 
Mormon  State. 

2.  Their  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  forty  years,  and  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  Mormon  leaders  to  gire 
the  people  a  wrong  idea  of  our  country 
and  its  institutions  during  all  that  time, 
would  seem  to  require  a  longer  period 
than  the  nine  months  si  nee  their  sur- 
render to  fit  them  for  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  either  Statehood  or 
home  rule. 

8.  The  movement  for  home  rule  is 
agitated  and  pushed  forward  by  a  little 


squad  of  ofiloe-seeking  politkslans  who 
do  not  coomiand  public  confidence. 

4.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  in  Utah,  as  shown  by  the 
recent  municipal  election  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  are  earnestly  opposed  to  any  meas- 
ure looking  toward  Statehood  for  the 
present.  They  feel  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  detrimental  to  all  American 
interests  in  Utah,  and  would  interfere 
with  the  new  era  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity which  has  already  begun.  Un- 
der the  present  laws  of  Congress  ereiy- 
thing  is  stable  and  orderly.  Men  of 
capital  and  enterprise  are  coming  in  in 
large  numbers  from  Kansas  and  Cdo- 
rado,  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  and  from 
other  States,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
attractive  climate  and  splendid  resources 
of  Utah  ;  and  if  the  politicians  will  just 
keep  their  hands  off  from  Utah,  it  will 
only  be  a  matter  of  three  or  four  years 
in  all  probability  when  this  Territory 
will  be  prepared  to  take  its  place  in  tli^ 
Union  as  a  loyal  American  State. 
Until  then,  patriotic  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  should  Join  with  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Utah  in  defeating  such  prema- 
ture movements  for  Statdiood  as  those 
now  pending  in  Congress. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 


A  Prophet  of  ths  linBeteenth  Oentoxy. 

By  Rev.  D.  Suthbrland,  Charlottb- 
TOWN,  Princb  Edwabd  Islakd, 
Canada. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  has  many 
teachers,  but  few  prophets.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  two  orders 
of  instructors.  The  teacher  has  his  eye 
on  truth  ;  he  seeks  to  educate,  to  make 
clear  the  idea  which  recommends  itself 
to  him  as  adequate  and  correct,  to  in- 
terpret the  message  of  another.  The 
prophet  is  filled  with  the  spiritual  gen- 
ius which  has  the  power  to  light  its  own 
fire.  He  is  an  individual  light,  Bhining 
in  the  darkness  of  error  or  unrighteous- 


ness ;  a  solitary  voice  crying  in  the  dty 
where  crowds  gather  more  than  in  the 
wilderness  where  his  cry  would  be  un- 
heard, •*  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord  ;"  a  man  pomessed  with  one  idea 
to  the  temporary  exclusion  of  all  other 
ideas,  an  idea  which  bums  like  a  fire 
in  his  soul,  and  puts  on  his  lips  the 
touch  of  the  sacramental  coal. 

The  scientific  spirit  is  not  favorable 
to  the  development  of  prophets.  Sci- 
ence emphasizes  enii-sight ;  prophecy, 
f  n-sight.  The  man  of  science  concen- 
trates his  attention  on  natural  phenom- 
ena, and  is  apt  to  think  and  talk  scorn- 
fully about  things  unseen  and  spiritual. 
The  more  he  comes  into  vogue  the  less 
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cfaanoe  there  Is  of  cultivating  that 
apartaeaB  of  soul,  that  patient  listening 
for  a  Yoice  that  may  be  heard  by  the 
spirit  alone,  that  life-compelling  yisicm 
of  an  ideal  which  gathers  to  itself  the 
service  of  every  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  go  to  constitute  the  individuality 
of  the  prophet. 

Fortunately  for  us,  our  age  is  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  prophets.  The  elec- 
tric Hght  has  not  put  out  all  the  stars. 
Fore-tellers  we  do  not  have  or  need, 
but  forth-tellers,  men  who  through 
strength  of  spiritual  insight  have  re- 
ceived a  distinctive  message  of  help  and 
guidance  for  their  fellows  and  have  the 
courage  to  speak  it  boldly  and  plainly, 
we  do  need :  and  we  have  them,  too, 
although  their  number  is  small,  and 
their  audience  is  not  always  so  large  or 
responsive  as  it  should  be. 

Among  the  prophetsof  to-day  Profess- 
or Henry  Drummond  is  rapidly  winning 
for  himself  a  foremost  place.  He  is  al- 
ready a  unique  figure  in  religious  cir- 
cles. Though  of  the  Church,  he  belongs 
to  the  world  in  a  larger  sense  than  holds 
true  of  any  other  ecclesiastical  teacher. 
Among  his  most  devoted  admirers  and 
diligent  pupils  are  many  men  who  keep 
outside  the  churches  and  speak  of  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  with  thinly  veiled 
repugnance.  He  moves  in  society,  de- 
lights in  the  pleasures  of  social  inter- 
course, seeks  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
sunninessof  life,  and  strenuously  avoids 
any  appearance  of  the  aloofness  which 
has  distinguished  prophets  of  the  past 
and  clerical  leaders  of  to-day.  Tet  his 
possession  of  Uie  prophetic  gift  is  im- 
doubted.  He  has  spiritual  insight  enough 
to  see  that  the  instinctive  and  distinctive 
yearning  of  the  heart  of  humanity  is 
not  for  the  Christ  of  dogma,  or  the 
creeds  of  the  Church,  or  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal millinery  of  ritualism,  but  for  the 
living  Christ,  in  knowing  whom  there 
is  life,  in  following  whom  there  is 
peace,  and  in  whose  fellowship  there  is 
the  gradual  attainment  of  that  character 
which  is  the  true  crown  of  manhood. 
The  supernatural  naturalness  and  soul- 
satisfaction  of  the  Christianity  of  Christ 


are  proclaimed  by  him  in  a  tone  of  con- 
viction, and  with  a  persuasive  sweet- 
ness that  attract  to  his  message  the  de- 
lighted attention  of  thousands. 

The  story  of  the  man  may  be  briefly 
told.  Bom  in  Stirling,  Scotknd.  in 
1861,  Henry  Drummond  did  not  give 
in  early  life  special  promise  of  a  distin- 
guished career.  At  school  and  college 
he  was  popular  on  account  of  his  clever- 
ness in  those  arts  which  school-boys  ad- 
mire, but  he  manifested  none  of  the 
signs  which  could  indicate  the  future 
prophet.  His  intellectual  awakening 
came  after  his  majority,  when  he  passed 
under  the  influence  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  the  famous  American  evangel- 
iBt.  It  would,  peiiiaps,  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  work  he  undertook 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Moody's  cam- 
paign in  Scotland  called  out  his  latent 
capabilities,  and  directed  his  energies 
into  a  new  channel.  He  then  discovered 
his  power  to  move  young  men  to  nobler 
purposes  by  his  mode  of  presenting  the 
€k)speL  Slowly  but  surely  his  mission 
in  life  grew  upon  him,  until  he  conse- 
crated to  its  service  all  his  faculties  of 
mind  and  soul. 

As  early  as  1874  Drummond  was  a 
marked  man,  in  whom  many  hopes  cen- 
tred and  for  whom  a  brilliant  career 
was  predicted.  When  he  completed 
his  theological  curriculum,  he  did  not 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastorate, 
but  took  charge  of  a  small  mission  sta- 
tion, where  he  could  And  time  to  study 
those  problems  in  theology  and  science 
whicii  clamored  for  his  consideration. 
In  1877  be  was  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Science  at  the  Free  Church  College  in 
Glasgow.  In  1888  he  published  the 
book  which  made  him  famous.  "  Nat- 
ural Law  in  the  Spiritual  World*' enun- 
ciated truths  which  lay  on  the  writer's 
mind  with  the  impressive  weight  of  a 
prophet's  message.  He  could  not  be 
silent;  he  had  to  speak.  When  he 
spoke,  he  met  with  a  response  which 
astonished  him  far  more  than  any  of  his 
critics.  At  one  bound  he  leaped  to  the 
front  as  one  of  the  most  daring  think- 
ers and  brilliant  teachers  of  the  age. 
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The  popularity  of  his  book  was  pbe- 
DomenaL  It  ran  through  more  than 
thfaty  editions  Id  England.  It  was  re- 
published in  America,  and  Is  still  run- 
ning through  large  editions  here.  It 
was  translated  into  French,  German, 
Dutch,  and  Norwegian.  The  prob- 
ability is  strong  that  in  a  Tery  short 
thne  It  will  be  translated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  erery  people  Interested  in  the 
vital  question  of  the  reconciliation  of 
the  q)irit  of  theology  with  the  facts  of 
science. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  book  we  need 
not  enter.  They  were  at  least  sufficient 
to  give  Professor  Drummond  a  lever  of 
influence  which  he  used  for  noble  ends. 
Essentially  a  preacher,  he  sought  to 
spend  himself  in  thesenriceof  young 
men  of  culture  who  were  not  attracted 
by  the  ordinary  presentation  of  the  Gos- 
peL  He  hired  a  hall  in  Edinburgh,  and 
began  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ings for  students.  His  success  was  im- 
mediate. The  fame  of  the  speaker 
drew  around  him  the  class  besought, 
and  his  winning  message  enlisted  their 
sympathy  at  once.  He  struck  out  Into 
a  line  of  evangelism  peculiarly  his  own. 
Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  terrors  of 
hell  or  the  charms  of  heaven,  he  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  living  a  no- 
ble life  in  the  world  that  now  is.  Where 
other  preachers  spoke  of  "  your  soul," 
he  spoke  of  "your  life."  In  this  he 
was  true  to  the  spirit  of  Scriptiuw,  for 
in  the  New  Testament  soul  and  life  are 
Interchangeable  terms.  With  burning 
earnestness  he  drove  home  into  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  the  truth  that  for 
good  or  for  evil  their  life  was  the  one 
supreme  thing  with  which  they  had  to 
deal.  They  could  use  it  so  as  to  be  a 
source  of  blessing  or  they  could  fritter 
it  away  in  selfish  ease  and  trivial  activ- 
ity. Christ  was  held  up  as  the  satisfac- 
tion for  the  highest  aspirations  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  true  guide  of  men. 
The  one  life  worth  living  was  the  life 
spent  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ  To 
men  dissatisfied  with  themselves  and 
longing  for  better  things  Drummond  *8 
message  was :  Let  the  dead  past  alone ; 


resolve  DOW  to  do  better;  anrreDderto 
Christ's  clafana ;  come  under  Hk  Influ- 
ence and  place  yourself  at  His  dispossL 
An  accompllahed  theok)glan,  who  had 
many  opportunities  of  Judging  the  chsr- 
acter  of  Professor  Dnunmond's  work 
among  students,  was  asked  on  what  the 
brilliant  preacher  depended  for  produc- 
ing spfaritxial  impressions  on  his  hearen. 
He  promptly  answered,  "On  the  dy- 
namic power  of  Christ.'*  "  Do  yon 
mean,"  asked  the  questioner,  "  the  st- 
trsctkm lying  In hk character  7"  "FSr 
more  than  that,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  be 
evidently  believes  that  in  holding  up 
Christ  he  Is  putting  in  the  way  of  befaig 
uaed  a  Divine  force  which  acts  with  a 
mysterious  energy  on  the  souls  of  men. ' ' 

The  results  fully  JusUfled  this  new 
departure  In  evangelisDL  It  is  but 
stating  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Drummond's  preaching  worked 
a  morsl  and  spiritual  revolution  among 
the  students  of  Edinburgh  Univerrity. 
Many  were  reclaimed  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  animal  pleasures;  more  were 
fllled  with  a  holy  ambition  to  live 
Christ-like  lives ;  and  not  a  few  were 
flred  with  that  passion  of  helpful  ser- 
vice whfch  fellowship  with  the  Christ 
breathes  Into  every  receptive  soul.  The 
addresses  which  Professor  Drummond 
publishes  fh>m  time  to  time  In  boddet 
form  were  first  delivered  to  the  stu- 
dents. They  did  good  to  those  who 
heard  them,  and  that  was  to  him  a  guar- 
antee that  they  would  do  good  to  those 
who  read  them.  So  he  gave  to  the 
world  what  was  originally  intended  for 
a  company  of  students.  In  this  way 
he  became  a  teacher  of  thousands  in- 
stead of  a  teacher  of  hundreds,  and  set 
in  operation  infiuences  which  come  like 
a  benediction  to  multitudes  of  weary 
and  perplexed  men. 

The  imique  supremacy  of  Professor 
Drummond  as  a  religious  teacher  is  due 
to  qualities  partly  literary,  partly  mor 
al,  and  partly  scientific.  His  style  of 
address  is  very  attractive.  The  lan- 
guage he  uses  is  sincere  with  that  sincer- 
ity which  belongs  to  one  who  never 
"  traffics  In  the  false  commeroe  0/  a 
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truth  unfelt."  He  speaks  as  directly 
as  if  he  had  laid  hold  of  you  by  the  col- 
lar of  your  coat,  or  better  still,  by  the 
collar  of  your  conscience.  There  is  a 
distinctive  beauty  about  his  arrange- 
ment of  words  which  suggests  poetry 
and  is  redolent  of  literary  suggestions 
dear  to  lovers  of  books.  The  moral 
quality  is  apparent  in  the  atmosphere 
of  purity  and  nobility  the  reader  feels, 
and  in  the  urgent  appeal  to  the  high 
and  holy  in  human  aspiration  never  ab- 
sent from  any  address.  Drunmiond's 
attainments  as  a  man  of  science  enables 
him  to  give  a  scientific  coloring  and 
adaptation  to  his  message  which  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  scientific  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  secure  for  it  a  hearing 
in  circles  closed  to  purely  theological 
presentations  of  truth. 

Those  who  know  Drummond  best  are 
unanimous  in  ascribing  the  larger  part 
of  the  secret  of  his  greatness  to  his  good- 
ness. It  is  because  he  himself  has 
caught  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
that  he  can  proclaim  so  eloquently  and 
effectually  the  power  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  to  fashion  life  into  nobility  of 
endeavor. 

What  Professor  Drummond's  future 
may  be  we  cannot  forecast.  Still  in  the 
glow  of  manhood,  he  may  reasonably 
look  forward  to  years  of  growing  influ- 
ence. His  prophetic  work  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  What  dimensions  it  may  as- 
sume or  what  lines  it  may  follow  are 
questions  unanswerable  even  to  him- 
self. He  strenuously  and  unswervingly 
follows  the  guidance  of  the  sun  of  truUi 
as  it  slowly  climbs  to  the  meridian  of 
illumination.  The  stages  in  his  devel- 
opment are  striking  in  the  rapidity  of , 
their  im>gre88.  The  theological  exag- 
gerations and  philosophical  crudities 


which  marred  the  efficiency  of  "  Natu- 
ral Law  in  the  Spiritual  World"  have 
given  place  in  his  more  recent  teaching 
to  a  fine  intellectual  sanity.  His  out- 
look on  life  is  larger  now  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  The  scheme  of  salva- 
tion which  is  individualistic  in  the 
range  of  its  activity  has  been  widened 
by  him  to  embrace  the  salvation  of  hu- 
manity, physically,  mentally,  and  spir- 
itually. In  his  latest  booklet.  "The 
Programme  of  Christianity,"  he  em- 
phasizes the  sadly  neglect^ed  truth  that 
Christ  came  not  merely  to  save  a  few 
elect  souls,  but  to  reconstruct  human 
society  upon  a  Christian  basis.  The 
Saviour's  mission  to  earth  was  to  make 
the  world  better.  The  means  He  uses 
to  accomplish  this  end  is  the  society  he 
founded,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  so- 
ciety wide  enough  to  embrace  all  who 
make  Christ  the  guide  of  their  thought 
and  the  model  of  their  life,  and  a  so- 
ciety, the  supreme  object  of  which 
ought  to  be  the  spreading  of  liberty, 
comfort,  beauty,  and  joy  throughout 
the  whole  world.  The  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  social  note  in  "The  Pro- 
granmie  of  Christianity"  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  Professor  Drununond  is  being 
led  away  from  the  study  of  Christ's 
teaching  in  its  relation  to  science,  to 
the  consideration  of  Christ's  teaching  in 
relation  to  the  social  problems  of  our 
time.  This  is  but  one  more  proof  of 
our  prophet's  sensitiveness  to  the  needs 
of  to-day.  The  social  question  is  clam- 
orous in  the  urgency  of  its  importance. 
A  deliverance  upon  its  claims  and  about 
its  solution  from  a  teacher  of  Professor 
Drummond's  spiritual  insight,  sunny 
common  sense,  and  wide  knowledge  of 
human  nature  would  be  sure  to  meet 
with  grateful  appreciation. 


PB8A0BIB8  EZOBAHSDin}  7IIW8. 

€oBllBff»Bee«  Not  €ritl€lsiii— Not  a  Review  Soetton— Not  DtocVMloiM,  kvt 
Szpeiienees  and  8iigv«*tlOBS« 


Bdp  Wa&ied. 
I  AM  living  in  a  secluded  little  inland 
▼flUige,  eight  miles  distant  from  the 
nearait  railroad  station. 


The  field  on  which  I  am  laboring  has 
been  spiritiially  neglected  to  a  large 
extent  for  a  number  of  years. 

With  God's  blessing  attendhig  the 
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efforts,  we  oonfldently  hope  for  better 
thingi  here  in  the  near  f  ntuie ;  but  I 
am  Btin  young  in  the  miniitrj,  and 
therefore  have,  as  is  often  the  caae  with 
young  ministerB,  only  a  limited,  a  Tery 
limited,  library  of  my  own,  and  what  is 
worse.  I  have  no  acceaa  to  a  large  li- 
brary. Now  there  is  within  the  limits 
of  my  parish  a  strong  element  of 
"  Spiritualists  ;*'  sereral  of  the  leading 
ones  haTe  been  to  hear  me  preach  re- 
peatedly, and  have  requested  me  to 
come  and  preach  for  them  in  a  school- 
house  in  their  district.  In  conversation 
with  one  of  them  recently,  he  made  the 
remark  to  me :  "  Well,  it  is  the  duty 
of  you  ministers  to  instruct  us  if  we  are 
wrong.  If  you  let  me  know  one  week 
in  advance,  I  will  insure  you  a  full 
house." 

I  promised  him  I  should  try  to  preach 
for  them  some  time  in  the  future  ;  but, 
of  course,  I  cannot  do  this  "intelli- 
gently" unless  I  am  pretty  well  conver- 
sant with  the  principles  of  "  Spiritual- 
ism ;"  and  in  my  small  library  there  is 
no  authority  on  Spiritualism. 

Will  not  some  good  fellow- worker  in 
the  ministry,  who  has  access  to  a  com- 
prehensive library,  have  the  kindness  to 
write  for  the  pages  of  Thx  Hoiolbtic 
Rbvibw  quite  a  full  review  on  "  Spirit- 
ualism," being  careful,  however,  to 
be  9UT6  to  state  Mi  authtnitieif 

William  F.  IUasch. 


ICaimer  or  Xattsr— Whiohl 
The  point  made  by  S.  T.  £.  in  the 
March  number  relative  to  the  value  of 
accuracy  in  pulpit  rtietoric  and  gram- 
mar has  some  force.  Good  taste  is  al- 
ways in  order,  and  here  and  there  a 
hearer  of  fine  literary  culture  would 
doubtless  be  momentarily  disquieted  by 
the  use  of  "  transpire"  instead  of  ''  take 
place"  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  but 
is  it  true  that  a  false  note  or  a  wrong 
syntax  can  ever  spoil  a  service  for  a 
true  Christian  7  Is  the  manner  more 
important  than  the  matter  7  Will  the 
soul,  bent  on  apjwoaching  very  near  to 
God,  have  ^es  or  ears  for  anything 


beyond  a  reasonable  felicity  of  form 
and  appropriateness  of  manner  7  As- 
suredly not 

If  I  have  correctly  observed,  the  ten- 
dency everywhere  is  to  worship  torn, 
to  take  greater  offence  at  the  breaking 
of  a  poor  grammatical  rule  than  one  of 
the  commandments.  KespectabOity, 
propriety,  high- wrought  sensibility,  un- 
exceptk>nal  deportment— these  things 
seem  to  be  more  highly  prized  than  un- 
affected shnplidty,  earnestness,  humfl- 
ity .  and  purity.  It  is  strahifaig  at  a  gnat 
and  swallowing  a  camel.  The  greatest 
stickler  in  the  world  for  the  fine  pofaits 
of  ceremony  and  ritualism  is  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  we  Protestants  are  now 
trying  to  outstrip  the  Catholics  in  our 
voluntary  slavery  to  phrases  and  pro- 
prieties. Meanwhile  souls  are  perishing 
that  know  nothing  about  grammar,  but 
only  have  burdened  hearts.  Oh,  for 
common  sense  and  greater  spirituality  I 

Floba,  III.  J.  F.  Fldit. 


Sporgioni  SsriDODS. 
Thb  sermons  of  the  great  London 
preacher,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  ful- 
filled the  exhortation  of  Paul  to  Timo- 
thy, *•  Preach  the  Word."  They  were 
free  from  human  phflosophies  and  meta- 
idiysical  speculations.  His  illustrations 
were  sometimes  homely,  but  they  were 
windows  which  let  in  Uie  light  on  great 
scriptural  truths.  No  higher  commen- 
dation of  Christ's  preaching  can  be 
found  than  the  simple  words  of  His  his- 
torian, "The  common  people  heard 
Him  gladly;"  and  this  is  eminently 
true  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  The  common 
people  heard  him  gladly.  He  "  brake 
to  them  the  bread  of  life."  He  brought 
home  to  the  consciences  of  his  great 
audiences  the  Word  which  is  *'  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  inerdng 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
andspirit,  .  .  .  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 
We  might  not  always  agree  with  his 
theology,  but  his  simple  analyses  of  his 
subject,  his  earnestness  of  manner,  his 
forcible  presentation  of  Bible  truth,  and 
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hiB  enthusi&sin  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
disanned  all  criticism.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  critic,  Spurgeon  may  not  be 
connted  a  great  man ;  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  benefactor  of  the  hu- 
man race,  he  was  eminentiy  great.  The 
man  who  can  write  a  splendid  treatise 
on  military  tactics  may  not  always  be 
great  on  the  field  of  battie.  Spurgeon 
may  not  have  been  able  to  write  a  criti- 
cal work  on  theology,  but  he  was  great 
on  the  fields  of  battie  for  righteousness, 
great  as  a  preacher  of  the  Word  and  a 
wianer  of  souls. 

ROHBBT  MOFFBTT. 
CLSYELAin),  O. 

"Does  It  Fay r   Tet. 

Pebmit  a  word  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  S.  W.  L.  in  the  March  Hoia- 
LBTic  as  to  the  profit  of  an  ordinarily 
Imperfect  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
few  pastors  can  have  a  critical  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  tongues  or  be  au- 
thorities as  commentators  and  judges  of 
disputed  translations.  But  it  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  best  oonunenta- 
tors  can  be  of  but  limited  value  to  the 
reader  who  does  not  understand  their 
references  to  the  original  text  The 
point  of  many  an  excellent  comment, 
on  which  all  authorities  agree,  is  con- 
cerned altogether  witii  some  word  form 
or  grammatical  construction  or  idiom. 

Again,  in  reading  the  English  Bible, 
one  has  much  advantage  in  being  able 
to  can  up  some  thought  of  the  connota- 
tion in  the  original.  The  master  of 
common  English  recalls  the  shadings  of 
meaning  and  f  requentiy  figurative  char- 
acter of  many  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  though  apart  from  these  re- 
minders in  his  reading,  he  may  have 
little  remembrance  of  his  old  school- 
books.  80  the  teacher  of  biblical  truth 
ought  to  have  some  thought  of  the 
breadth  of  conception  in  many  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words,  which  no  translator 
can  put  into  a  shigle  English  expres- 
sion ;  and  when  the  same  word  is  vari- 
ously rendered  in  different  passages,  a 


clergyman  ought  to  have  enough  He- 
brew and  Greek  to  know  the  kinship  of 
the  renderings  at  least.  With  our  other 
work,  we  pastors  cannot  be  scholars  of 
note,  but  we  can  retain  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  original  of  our  great 
authority.  Dead  languages  should  not 
appear  in  our  sermons,  but  our  preach- 
ing will  be  less  superficial  and  more 
lucid  when  we  have  not  less,  but  more 
exegetical  skill.  J.  F.  0. 


"  The  Besarreetioniiof  thi  Body." 

[The  following  correspondence  will 
explain  itself.— Eds.] 
Dr,  J,  R  Bemensnyder, 

Dear  Brother:  Have  just  read 
your  article  in  March  Homilbtio,  and 
am  well  pleased  witii  the  general  drift 
of  your  argument  I  am  led,  however, 
to  make  just  one  inquiry— viz..  Where 
in  the  "Scriptures"  do  we  find  the 
phrases  "  reMurrection  of  the  body"  and 
"  our  bodies  riting  again"  or  any  refer- 
ence to  "  that  which  has  been  committed 
to  the  grave,  and  sleeping  there '  coming 
forth  '  at  the  last  trump"  ? 

Shall  be  much  pleased  to  receive  a 
personal  answer  from  yourself.  Hold- 
ing, with  you,  the  UteralUy  of  the 
"  resurrection  of  the  dead^"  I  am  sin- 
ceiely  yours,  in  Gospel  bonds, 

E.  P.  WooDWARa 

PORTUkKD,  Me. 


I  WILL  take  the  liberty  of  replying  to 
the  above  courteous  criticism  of  my  ar- 
ticle in  the  March  number  of  The 
HoHiLETic  Review  in  your  columns. 
It  is  true  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  any- 
where use  the  terms  "  resurrection  of 
the  body"  and  "our  bodies  rising 
again."  To  get  at  these  statemento  we 
have  to  combine  separate  passages  by 
the  exegetical  canon  caUed  the  "  Anal- 
ogy of  Faith."  Thus  the  Scriptures 
teach  (1  Cor.  xv.  42)  "  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead :"  and  when,  then,  in  the 
forty-fourth  verse  the  statement  is 
made :  "  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
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imiMd  a  tplritiuJ  hodi^,'*  we  know  thtt 
what  ii  raised  ia  the  body,  and  hence 
we  learn  "  the  Teauirectkm  of  the  body . " 
The  tame  ia  clear  again  from  Phil  iiL 
21,  where,  the  subject  being  the  resur- 
rection, when  it  is  said,  "  Who  shall 
change  our  Tile  to(%,  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious  body," 
it  is  clearly  taught  that  it  is  our  bodies 
which  are  to  rise  again.  But  in  Matt 
xzrii.  63  we  read  more  directly  still : 
"  And  the  grayes  were  opened ;  and 
many  hodim  of  the  saints  which  slept 
atom,  and  came  out  of  the  grares  after 
His  resurrection."  On  this  passage  Al- 
ford  comments :  "  The  graTes  were 
opened  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of 
the  Lord  ;  but  inasmuch  as  He  is  the 
flrstfruits  from  the  dead,  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Life,  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  in  them  did  not  arise  till  He  rose, 
and  having  appeared  to  many  after  His 
resurrection,  went  up  with  Him  into 
His  glory."  Indisputably  the  Scrip- 
tures here  teach  In  verbal  form  the 
"resurrection  of  the  body."  So  with 
regard  to  the  question,  "  Where  In  the 
Scriptures  do  we  find  any  reference  to 
that  which  has  been  committed  to  the 
grave,  and  sleeping  there  '  coming 
forth 'at  the  last  trump"?  Thephrases, 
"fallen  asleep,"  "them  which  are 
asleep,"  "them  also  which  sleep  in 
Jesus,"  certainly  refer  to  that  which 
our  Lord  in  John  v.  2  speaks  of  as  "  in 
the  graves,"  for  these  are  to  "hear 
His  voice,"  and  this  voice  is  that 
"  trump  of  God, "  at  the  sound  of  which 
we  are  told  (1  These,  iv.  Ifl)  "they 
which  are  asleep,"  "  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise."  Clearly  these  passages 
teach  that  it  is  that  which  sleep  in  the 
grave  that  is  roused  at  the  voice  of  the 
last  mighty  trump  of  God. 

J.  B.  Rbmknsntdsr. 
Nbw  YOBK. 


SaptrsiBiltlTi  Fsoplt. 

fivKBT  pastor  Is  very  likely  to  meet 
with  those  In  church  or  congregation 


who  are  abnormaDy  sensitive.  What 
to  do  with  them  he  knows  not  Whether 
to  pay  particular  attentions  to  such«  and 
thus  put  himself  under  obligation  to 
keep  up  such  attentions  lest  a  single 
omisBion  cause  disaffection,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  let  such  persons  severely 
alone  as  sharp-edged  tools,  is  often  a 
very  perplexing  question.  Yet  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  sensitiveness  Is 
often  pride  and  stubbornness.  When  a 
soul  is  affected  in  this  way,  it  is  hard  to 
do  it  any  good.  The  pastor  must  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  God  for  discipline. 
Such  an  one  will  lay  up  the  least  word 
spoken  or  even  an  illustration  against  a 
speaker  if  there  Is  the  remotest  chance 
of  the  application  attaching  to  that  in- 
dividual. 

At  a  Thanksgiving  or  harvest  home 
service  I  once  requested  of  the  audience 
a  small  bundle  of  grain.  There  were 
both  wheat  i^  barley  in  the  harvest 
flekis.  The  latter  is  used  chiefly  for 
beer,  the  curse  of  the  vicinity.  I  did 
not  want  to  exalt  barley,  therefore,  and 
indicated  my  preference  for  the  nobler 
wheat  "Do  not  mistake,"  I  re- 
marked, "  and  bring  bariey  for  wheat  I" 
A  good  farmer  present  saw  fit  to  take 
offence,  because  he  thought  I  was  inti- 
mating that  farmers  were  not  likely  to 
know  the  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  grain. 

This  man  stayed  from  church  for 
some  months.  He  had  laid  this  up 
against  me,  as  well  as  two  or  three  lus- 
trations I  had  used  from  time  to  time, 
in  which  possibly  farmers  were  referred 
to,  but  in  no  derogatory  terms.  I  ex- 
plained that  I  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  and  that  some  of  my  family  were 
of  that  calling.  The  explanation  seemed 
to  have  a  good  effect,  for  the  family 
came  back  to  churoh. 

But  alas  I  for  the  rarity  of  magnanim- 
ity MTftts  narrow,  self-i4>propriating 
sensitiveness,  easily  provoked,  thinlriTi^ 
evil  when  only  good  was  intoided. 
And  this  Is  a  sample  of  the  burdens  of 
the  minister  who  would  be  natural  and 
spontaneous,  abounding  In  love  and 
good-wilL  E.  N.  A, 
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EDITORIAL  SECTION, 

UTQTO  ISSVSd  FOB  PULPIT  TBEATMSKT. 


The  Problem  of  the  Down-Town  ChnroL 

How  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  it  in  our  great 
cities  is  a  question  that  is  coming  more 
and  more  conspicuously  to  the  front  in 
these  days,  when  the  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  the  city  population  is  assuming 
such  remarkable  proportions.  It  is  a 
question  that  is  having  a  full  discussion 
from  the  religious  view-point  in  almost 
all  of  our  denominational  journals. 
With  the  idea  of  securing  expressions 
concerning  it  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  we  recently  addressed  a  few 
questions  to  certain  well-known  busi- 
ness men  in  the  metropolis,  whose 
names  would  be  a  guarantee  of  candid 
as  well  as  of  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
consideration,  and  give  herewith  the 
answers  received  from  some  of  their 
number.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  questions  were  addressed  to  them 
as  business  men  merely,  and  without 
regard  to  their  denominational  sym- 
pathies or  ecclesiastical  affiliations,  of 
which  we  were  entirely  ignorant. 

Having  secured  from  official  sources 
the  number  of  churches  below  Four- 
teenth Street  in  New  York  City,  and 
having  ascertained,  so  far  as  possible, 
their  custom  as  to  the  opening  of  t&eir 
edifices  for  services  or  meetings  of  one 
and  another  kind  through  the  week,  we 
proposed  the  following  inquiries  : 

1.  Could  any  business  ooncem,  con- 
ducted as  are  these  churches  and  chapels 
in  their  management  of  invested  capital, 
anticipate  anything  short  of  speedy 
bankruptcy  ? 

3.  Does  not  the  method  pursued  by 
these  churches  and  chapels  suggest,  in 
measure  at  least,  the  explanation  of 
their  faflure  to  reach  and  win  the 
masBesr 

8.  Were  the  edifices  now  devoted 
exdurively  to  public  worship  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  provide  facilities  for  intel- 
lectual  instruction,  physical  develoj)- 


ment,  social  intercourse,  and  rational 
amusement,  might  not  the  church  ex- 
pect to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  the 
masses  and  secure  larger  moral  and 
spiritual  results  ? 

4.  What,  in  your  Judgment,  should 
be  done  by  the  Church  to  increase  its 
efficiency  and  fulfil  its  obligation  ? 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  firastus 
Wiman,  Esq.,  writes ; 

"  1.  Having  spent  ahnost  a  lifetime  in 
endeavoring  to  discern  the  basis  of  cred- 
it, and  watching  closely  the  elements 
which  contribute  to  success  and  fail- 
ure, my  deliberate  answer  to  the  above 
question  is :  That  any  business,  man- 
aged as  are  the  churches  and  chapels  in 
the  downtown  districts  of  New  York, 
could  result  in  nothing  but  failure. 
The  large  amount  of  money  locked  up 
in  exceedingly  valuable  land,  in  costly 
buHdlngs,  and  in  the  interior  seating 
capacity,  fixtures,  etc.,  is  practically 
idle  five  sixths  of  the  time.  True,  it 
would  be  Impossible  actively  to  employ 
them  all  the  time,  but  afternoons  and 
evenings  there  might  be  some  use  made 
of  these  very  costly  investments.  Then, 
the  inactivity  of  the  societies  that  con- 
trol them,  during  intervals  in  such  laige 
proportion,  would  result  in  any  other 
business  in  a  failure  every  year  or  two. 
Judging  by  the  standard  of  business, 
these  churches  and  chapels  are  not  con- 
ducted on  principles  that  command  suc- 
cess. 

"  2.  Excepting  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  there  seems  no  effort  made 
by  the  down-town  churches  to  reach 
and  win  the  masses  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  the  undertaking.  While  the 
churches  at  night  are  dark,  gloomy,  and 
forbidding,  all  around  them  the  saloon, 
concert  hall,  theatre,  and  dive  are  in 
full  operation,  lighted  brOliantiy,  with 
music,  color,  and  activity,  attractive  in 
every  way.  Some  plan  to  interest  other 
than  church-members,  some  mode  to 
win  their  confidence  and  beget  a  liking 
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for  the  church  edifice,  would  seem  to 
be  ftn  etsential,  if  in  the  contest  between 
good  and  ctU  the  good  is  to  preYafl. 

"  8.  Judged  by  the  success  as  to  the 
number  which  attend  the  theatres,  con- 
cert halls,  and  other  reeorts  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  church  edifices,  it  la 
certain  that  something  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  Church  Is  to  strengthen 
its  hold  and  secure  a  largw  moral  and 
spiritual  result.  It  would  seem  as  if  a 
real  businees  might  be  established  in 
all  the  churches  for  the  intellectual  in- 
struction of  the  oonmiunity  In  which  it 
is  located.  Certainly  rational  amuse- 
ment might  Teiy  readily  be  introduced 
into  buOdings  now  unoccupied,  having 
abundant  seating  capacity,  warmth, 
light,  and  every  facility.  Lectures- 
scientific,  literary,  and  humorous— at  a 
very  small  rate  of  admission  might  with 
propriety  be  provided.  A  regular 
schedule  of  lectures  might  be  devel- 
oped, and  physical  training  might  result 
in  time  in  social  intercourse.  Simple 
and  moral  plays  might  with  propriety 
be  introduced.  Certainly  the  young 
people  of  each  church,  who  have  the 
ability  in  this  direction,  might  have  it 
developed  to  a  degree  that  would  be 
very  useful  to  themselves  and  influen- 
tial for  good  in  others.  William  Win- 
ter, the  Christian  dramatic  critic  of  the 
TrQm'M^  wiU  testify  that  plays  are  far 
more  powerful  than  preaching  and 
praying  to  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, unless,  indeed,  the  supernatu- 
ral and  the  miraculous,  attached  to  the 
latter,  are  taken  into  account  Judging 
from  the  condition  of  down-town  New 
York,  neither  the  supernatural  nor  the 
miraculous  have  yet  done  much  toward 
redeeming  it  from  sin  and  sorrow. 

"  4.  The  figures  of  the  recent  sanitary 
census  show  that  out  of  a  population 
of  1,600,000  over  three  fourths  are  liv- 
ing  in  tenements  and  flats  ;  that  in  the 
tenement  districts  of  New  York  alone 
there  are  no  less  than  276,000  families. 
This  vast  number  of  families  represent 
the  skilled  labor  and  laboring  men  of 
the  city.  It  is  upon  this  class  that  the 
whole  prosperity  of  the  dty  depends. 


and  the  nature  and  character  of  their 
homes  reflect  better  than  anything:  else 
their  general  condition.    Now  if    the 
Church  has  a  mission  to  perform  aside 
from  the  provision  of  a  home  hereaft^, 
it  is  toward  the  provision  of  a  home  on 
earth.     Thus,   in  my   Judgment,   the 
Church  can  have  no  holier  or  higbo' 
mission,  so  far  as  the  present  is  con- 
cerned, than  to  contribute  to  the  crea- 
tion of  better  homes.    8o  great  a  work 
can  be  done  in  this  direction  by  the 
Church  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  that  there  should  be  any 
hesitation,  or  that  long  ago  it  should 
not  have  been  undertaken.    The  sug- 
gestion is  that  each  church  should  ap- 
point a  committee  of  its  members  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  operations  of 
the   buOding    and    loan   associaticms. 
These  institutions  have  done  more  tow- 
ard making  independent  homes  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  and  numerous  other 
places  than  any  other  influence.     In 
New  York  their  operations  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  beneficial,  the  only 
difficulty  being  that  they  are  by  no 
means  sufficiently  numerous,  and  there 
is  no  instrumentality  by  which  they  can 
be  made  effective,  unless  the  Church 
takes  a  hand  in  the  matter.    If,  after 
the  conunittee  of  each  church  had  in- 
vestigated the  advantages  to  the  people 
in  the  church  itself,  and  to  the  people 
in  the  locality  where  the  church  is  situ- 
ated, they  should  call  a  public  meeting, 
and  every  church  set  in  motion  a  firs^ 
class  buUding  and  loan  association,  an 
amount  of  good  would  be  achieved  that 
now  cannot  be  estimated  in  the  improve- 
ment of  homes.     Monthly   or  semi- 
monthly meetings  could  be  held  of  a 
purely  business  character,  in  which  the 
elements  of  profit  and  loss,  gain  and 
good,  would  form  an  important  part  of 
the  foundation  laid  for  a  contact  with 
the  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
now  almost  entirdy  absent.    The  young 
people  of  the  church  could  all  be  taught 
lessons  of  thrift  by  subscribing  for  the 
stock  of  these  societies,  and  be  taught 
by  the  periodicity  of  payment  which 
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this  subscription  requires  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  a  systematic 
saving.  A  steady  stream  of  savings 
from  the  church-members  and  adhe- 
rents might  thus  be  turned  in  one  direc- 
tion— the  creation  of  homes  for  the 
members  of  the  building  society.  This 
membership  can  be  indefinitely  extended 
by  calling  upon  every  individual  within 
a  radius  of  the  church  itself,  soliciting 
attendance  and  members,  the  hope  being 
held  out  that  any  one  person  who  Joined 
the  association  might  be  very  soon 
placed  in  possession  of  a  home  of  his 
own.  Once  the  people  became  inter- 
ested, from  a  monetary  point  of  view, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope  of  a 
home,  which  is  so  firmly  planted  in  the 
human  heart,  the  influence  of  the  church 
and  of  the  social  element  would  soon 
be  felt.  The  volume  of  savings  would 
soon  begin  to  grow,  and  houses  costing 
from  $1200  to  $8000,  hi  any  suburb  se- 
lected, would  soon  be  the  result.  There 
is  no  motive  to-day  so  powerful  as  that 
which  underlies  the  desire  for  a  better 
condition  by  the  working-men  of  New 
York,  and  there  is  no  purpose  greater 
and  nobler  to  be  accomplished  than 
that  which  will-improve  their  condition, 
for  it  is  plain  that  unless  there  is  a 
changed  condition  in  the  homes  of  the 
working  people,  a  commercial  deca- 
dence will  set  in,  disastrous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  city.  Already  the  out- 
lying towns  are  growing  at  the  expense 
of  New  York  with  great  rapidity. 
Bridgeport,  Newark,  Paterson,  Eliza- 
beth, South  Brooklyn,  are  all  drawing 
away  from  the  city,and  if  the  down-town 
churches  are  to  hold  their  position  at 
aU,  they  must  hold  out  some  practical 
helping  liand  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

"  The  success  of  the  building  and  loan 
associations  is  one  of  the  marked  eco- 
nomical features  of  the  hour.  One  fact 
win  illustrate  this.  Few  business  men 
have  yet  considered  that  the  amount  of 
money  invested  by  the  building  and 
loan  associations  now  exceeds  that  of 
the  entire  capitalization  of  all  the  na- 
tional banks  of  the  country.    The  num- 


ber of  homes  created  by  them  in  such 
cities  as  Rochester,  Wilmington,  Read- 
ing, and  to  a  greater  degree  in  Phila- 
delphia tlian  elsewhere,  shows  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  work.  In  New  York 
there  is  a  great  absence  of  the  instru- 
mentality to  promote  these  societies.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  that  a  society 
should  be  formed  for  the  '  Encourage- 
ment of  Thrift,'  whose  sole  purpose 
should  be  the  promotion  of  these  asso- 
ciations ;  but  up  to  this  time  nothing 
has  been  done,  and  nothing  probably 
will  be  done,  because  of  the  want  of 
public  spirit  and  unanimity  of  action  so 
deplorably  characteristic  of  this  dty. 
But  the  churches  in  various  localities 
can  themselves  take  this  matter  up,  and 
once  started,  the  movement  would  soon 
commend  itself  not  only  to  the  church- 
members,  but  to  every  respectable  per- 
son in  the  locality  of  the  church  itself. 
Then  an  instrumentality  can  be  created 
not  only  for  doing  good,  encourage- 
ment of  thrift  and  building  homes,  but 
a  close  contact  be  got  with  those  whom 
it  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  Church 
to  reach.  A  steady  revenue  of  eight  to 
ten  per  cent  can  be  promised  with  per- 
fect safety,  while  an  amount  of  good 
can  be  achieved  the  extent  of  which 
no  man  can  tell. 

"  Gentlemen  associated  with  the  As- 
sured Building  and  Loan  Association, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
president,  and  officers  of  all  otber  build- 
ing societies,  of  which  there  are  sixty 
or  seventy  in  the  dty,  will  gladly  fur- 
nish information  on  this  topic,  and 
where  meetings  in  churches  can  be  held 
for  practical  discussion  of  this  question, 
speakers  will  be  provided  and  illustra- 
tions afforded  of  the  great  benefits  of 
these  associations.  Civilization  may 
stand  appalled  at  its  own  failure  in 
this,  the  chief  dty  of  the  new  world,  if 
the  purpose  of  dvilization  is  the  crea- 
tion of  human  happhiess,  and  human 
liappiness  is  to  be  judged  by  the  diar- 
acter  of  the  homes  of  the  great  majority 
of  its  people.  Christianity  as  the  hand- 
maid, and  some  say  the  parent  of  dvili- 
zation, by  organized  effort,  and  availing 
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itaelf  of  hosiiieBs  eiperlenoe  of  butlneai 
men,  can  remedy  the  diaMtrouB  condi- 
tion that  now  la  found  to  ezlat  by  the 
cenana,  which  ahowa  ao  vaat  a  propor- 
tion of  the  population  without  homea 
of  their  own,  ao  that  there  la  a  meaaur- 
able  degree  of  truth  In  the  atatement  of 
Henry  George  that  "  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  New  York  pay  tribute  to 
the  other  ten  per  cent  for  the  privilege 
of  ahelter."  It  la  within  the  power  of 
the  churchea  to  greatly  change  thia  con- 
dition. If  they  will  but  arail  themaelvea 
of  the  auggeetlon  now  moat  reapeetfully 
offered  to  them." 

The  well-known  lawyer,  John  D. 
CMmmlna,  writea : 

"  In  reply  to  queation  No.  2  would  aay 
that  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that 
that  Church  haa  been  auoceaaful  in 
reaching  and  winning  the  maasea.  The 
third  and  fourth  queetlona  I  ahaU  an- 
awer  together.  I  should  recommend 
the  encouragement  of  the  organisation 
of  aodetiea  in  each  pariah.  Theae  aod- 
etiea  ahould  have  aultable  quartera,  not 
neceaaarOy  In  the  church  proper,  but 
In  the  baaement  or  In  Independent  build- 
inga.  They  ahould  be  under  a  spiritual 
director,  leaving  it  largely  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aocietiea  to  manage  the  In- 
ternal affairs.  The  primary  object 
being  to  afford  an  aaeembling-place  for 
the  young  men,  and  <me  where  they 
could  have  a  reading-room  and.  If  poe- 
alble,  room  for  athletics  and  gamea. 
Qood  worka  would  naturally  follow  aa 
the  result  of  the  establishment  of  such 
organizations,  such  aa  visiting  the  aick 
among  their  members  and  recruiting 
for  those  who  are  Indifferent  to  relig- 
ious matters,  and  who  would  be  thus 
led  to  form  new  assodationa,  become 
better  citizens  and  church-members. 
The  qualificationa  for  admission  should 
be  merely  sobriety  and  honesty.  The 
Catholic  churches  in  several  parishes 
are  organizing  what  they  call  literary 
and  athletic  clubs.  Athletics  seem  to 
attract  the  young  people,  feeling,  aa 
they  do,  that  under  that  designation 
there  are  no  strict  religious  restrictions 
enforced.    In  connection  with  St.  Fran- 


da  Xavler'a  Church,  Father  Van  Rena- 
aelaer  haa  formed  an  aaaodation  of  this 
kind,  and  it  haa  a  memberahlp  of  over 
two  thouaand.  He  arrangea  to  ha?e 
athletic  meetinga  and  prizea  from  time 
to  time.  There  are  other  cluba  <m  the 
eaat  side,  and  I  would  mention  one  in 
particular  on  Second  Avenue  near 
Twentieth  Street,  which  la  frequented 
by  a  great  number  of  young  working- 
men  of  the  eaat  aide.  Where  families 
live  In  tenementa  the  parents  of  young 
men  do  not  expect  them  to  alt  around 
in  their  apartmenta  during  the  evening, 
and  the  same  may  be  aald  in  regard  to 
young  men  In  boarding-housea.  In 
thia  way  they  are  forced  Into  the  streets 
for  recreation  or  to  smoke,  and  aufaae- 
quently  drift  into  saloons  which  they 
make  their  parlors  to  meet  kindred 
spirits  of  a  sociable  character.  They 
are  led  to  frequent  these  placea  because 
of  the  want  of  equally  comfortable 
plaoea  where  they  might  meet.  As 
I  atated  before.  It  Is  not  necessary,  nor 
indeed  desirable,  to  push  religion  prom- 
inently fdrward  in  such  organizations. 
People  of  all  denominationa  can  aid  In 
thia  work  without  interfering  with  thdr 
neighbors.  The  fom^lity  of  openings 
in  the  evening  with  prayer  or  other  ex- 
erdaea  could  be  dispensed  with.  In  the 
reading-room  there  ahould  be  pamphlets 
and  books,  illustrated  papers  and  maga- 
dnea  of  a  good  character,  particularly 
of  a  sdentific  nature. 

"  I  have  for  several  years  contributed 
regularly  to  the  work  of  the  Toung 
Men'a  Christian  Aaaodation,  TorkvUle 
branch,  which  haa  been  endeavoring  to 
attract  the  young  men  of  that  district. 
The  trouble  I  find  with  organizations 
of  thia  kind  Is  that  young  men  dressed 
shabbily,  or,  properly  speaking,  in  their 
working  dothes,  sddom  find  a  warm 
wdcome. 

"  The  purpose  of  these  societies  should 
be  to  attract  to  thdr  memberahlp  me- 
chanics, drivers,  porters,  and  young 
men  in  general  In  every  occupation, 
from  the  boy  In  the  printing-office  to 
the  engraver,  and  so  on  In  eadi  trade. 
This  class  should  be  sought  after  and 
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brought  into  the  societies  of  which  I 
speak.  In  my  judgment  there  is  more 
eifectiye  missionaiy  work  to  be  done  in 
the  city  of  New  York  than  in  any  pkice 
outside  of  it,  with  better  results.  At 
the  outset  it  will  be  necessary  for  those 
interested  in  this  work  to  contribute 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  societies 
which,  af tei  a  few  years,  wiU  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves.  Say  that  a  guar- 
antee were  giren  of  six  months'  rent, 
of  furniture,  and  of  a  sufficient  sum  to 
supply  books  and  pamphlets  and  meet 
the  current  expenses.  This  would  be 
all  that  would  be  required,  and  a  wor- 
thier object  than  that  referred  to  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceiye." 

Ex-Hayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt  writes : 

"  1.  I  do  not  thhik  that  the  money 
question  properly  enters  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  value  of  religious  influence 
and  effort ;  but  I  do  think  that  the 
churches  can  be  made  more  useful  and 
effectiye  by  daily  contact  with  the 
masses  of  population. 

"2. 1  do  not  think  that  all  the  churches 
south  of  Fourteenth  Street  are  fah*ly 
open  to  the  criticism  implied  in  this 
question.  Trinity  Chureh  is  certainly 
doing  its  duty,  and  other  churches  might 
follow  its  example  with  great  benefit  to 
all  concerned. 

"8.  Fes,  and  I  think  that  you  cannot 
too  strongly  press  the  importance  of 
bringing  the  mnfiaoB  to  feel  that  the 


Christian  Church  is  their  best  friend  and 
guide  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

**  4.  Take  an  actiye  interest  in  the  occu- 
pations, amusements,  and  tendencies  of 
the  masses,  and  particularly  associate 
all  classes  together  in  the  work  of  the 
Church." 

We  have  thus  given  at  length  the 
views  of  these  well-known,  practical, 
and  successful  business  men  on  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  not  because  we 
are  in  sympathy  with  all  their  views, 
but  because  we  believe  it  is  certain  that 
more  should  be  done  than  is  doing  by 
our  churehes  in  the  direction  indicated 
in  their  communications.  The  Church 
of  to-day  has  a  duty  by  the  social  life  of 
our  great  dty  communities  which  has 
hardly  been  touched  as  yet.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  see  it.  The  people's  churehes 
that  are  springing  up  in  various  neigh- 
borhoods are  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
but  every  church  should  be  a  people's 
church,  a  church  providing  uplifting 
influences  for  the  people  in  all  possible 
directions.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  the 
barriers  that  have  been  erected  by  prej- 
udice be  broken  down,  and  a  way  be 
opened  for  the  incoming  of  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  to  hearts  and  lives  that 
have  hitherto  been  untouched  thereby. 

We  have  selected  but  a  few  of  the 
answers  received  in  response  to  our 
questions,  but  they  truly  voice  the  opin- 
ions of  all  from  whom  we  have  heard. 


■BITOBIAL  KOTIS. 


Large  Soon  fbr  SmaU  Bandbgi. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  sentence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  in  his  sermon 
at  the  recent  consecration  of  the  Bishop 
of  Milwaukee,  contained  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  words.  We  are  con- 
strained to  ask.  If  it  took  so  long  to 
crack  the  nut,  bow  long  must  it  have 
taken  to  get  at  the  kernel?  In  his 
"Elements  of  Hhetoric,"  Archbishop 
Whately,  quoting  Dr.  Campbell,  says : 
"  It  is  certain  that  of  whatever  kind  the 


sentiment  be— witty,  humorous,  grave, 
animated,  or  sublime — the  more  briefly 
it  is  expressed,  the  energy  is  the  great- 
er. ' '  When  a  sentence  is  of  such  length 
that  the  hearer  forgets  the  beginning 
before  the  end  is  reached,  it  might  as 
well  never  have  been  uttered.  And 
when  such  a  sentence  occurs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sermon,  it  is  ten  chances 
to  one  that  the  patience  of  the  auditor 
will  have  been  so  exhausted  that  he 
wiU  have  little  interest  in  what  follows. 
A  short,  pithy  sentence  at  the  begin- 
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Ding  wfl]  aiouM  the  mind  and  gire  it  a 
dedre  for  that  which  follows.  ''The 
reason  for  an  exordium,"  sajs  QuintO- 
lian,  **  can  be  no  other  than  to  dispose 
the  aoditorj  to  be  favorable  to  us  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  discourse."  But 
a  sentence  such  as  that  referred  to 
awakens  an  antagonism  at  the  yeiy  out- 
set, and  it  wiU  take  great  powersof  elo- 
quence to  regain  the  good-wiU  thus  for- 
feited. 

Professor  Hoppin  well  sajs,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  Homiletics :  "  The 
introduction  should  harmonize  with  the 
subject  of  the  discourse,  and  not  strike 
the  mind  with  incongruity  ;  and  as  the 
door  ought  not  to  be  too  big  for  the 
house,  neither  should  the  introduction 
be  so  for  the  sermon. "  Napoleon  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  "  the  first  five 
minutes  of  a  battle  are  the  dedsiTe 
ones;*'  and  this  remariL  mi^t  scxne- 
times  be  applied  to  a  sermon. 


OtUiag  Tmth  In. 

It  is  said  that  a  certain  minister  once 
asked  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  why  it  was  he 
failed  to  win  his  people's  attention,  and 
that  Dr.  Parker  having  heard  him 
preach,  told  him,  "  Tou  did  not  try  to 
get  your  thought  and  belief  into  the 
people.  Tou  simply  tried  to  give  ex- 
pression to  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  get 
a  thought  out  of  yourself ;  it  is  another 
to  get  that  thought  into  others."  The 
hint  is  a  good  one.  There  are  not  a  few 
preachers  who  seem  more  concerned 
about  expression  than  impression,  tell- 
ing what  they  possess  rather  than  mak- 
ing others  possessors  with  them. 

No  description  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin 
could  have  taken  the  place  of  Nathan's 
"  Thou  art  the  man"  to  David  ;  no  the- 
ological disquisition  could  have  made 
Felix  tremble  as  did  Paul's  reasoning 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come.  The  power  of  a  sermon 
lies  rather  ih  its  application  than  in  its 
explication.  The  preacher  is  a  physi- 
cian of  souls,  and  should  pay  less  atten- 
tion to  the  description  of  his  potions 
than  to  their  prescription  to  the  case  in 


hand.  He  Is  a  good  soldier  of  Je 
Christ,  and  as  such  should  be  less  con- 
cerned about  having  his  swOTd  admired 
than  about  using  it  in  conquest.  He  is 
a  shepherd,  and  as  such  should  be  move 
concerned  about  getting  his  sheep  to 
the  pastures  than  about  portraying  the 
beauties  of  those  pastures.  "  The  se- 
cret of  oratory,"  says  George  Eliot,  "  is 
not  in  saying  new  things,  but  in  saying 
things  with  a  certain  power  that  moves 
the  hearers— without  which,  as  dd 
Filelfo  has  said,  your  speaking  deserves 
to  be  called,  '  non  oraUiinm,  md  arato- 


ChariUss  aad  OoRfeOoL 
Until  the  present  century  the  policy 
of  Burope,  in  dealing  with  crime  and 
pauperinn,  was  the  best  possible  if  the 
object  had  been  to  propagate  and  in- 
crease them  both.  The  States  of  the 
new  world  necessarily  copied  many  of 
the  methods  of  the  old.  Unfortunately, 
along  with  much  that  was  true  and 
wise,  they  copied  and  perpetuated  many 
old  Uunders ;  but  with  the  advance  of 
modem  thou^t,  especially  with  the 
enormous  widening  of  the  s{^ere  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  have  come  new  and 
better  ways  of  dealing  with  the  defec- 
tive, the  criminal,  and  the  pauper. 

To  spread  abroad  and  make  popular 
the  better  ways  in  charity  and  refonn 
is  the  object  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  which 
meets  annually  in  one  or  other  of  our 
great  cities,  and  will  hold  its  nineteenth 
annual  session  in  Denver,  Col,  next 
June.  It  combines  the  best  philan- 
thropy of  all  creeds  and  all  shades  of 
political  opinion  upon  the  broad  plat> 
form  of  humanity.  Its  programme  for 
the  year  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  an 
interesting  paper,  its  topics  covering 
many  of  the  social  problems  of  the  time. 
The  membership  of  this  Conference 
is  unique.  It  has  no  salaried  officers 
and  no  selfish  benefit  to  offer  to  any 
one,  so  its  doors  are  open  to  all  the 
world ;  whosoever  will  may  come  iu, 
on  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect  equal- 
ity.   The  fact  that  you  are  interestctl 
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in  its  work  makes  you  a  member,  and 
entitles  jou  to  a  seat  and  a  voice  in  its 
discussions.  Any  one  desiring  further 
particulars  as  to  reduced  railroad  fare, 
hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  may  ad- 
dress Alexander  Johnson,  Secretary, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  will  send  cir- 
culars and  answer  inquiries. 


Srdlmy  in  the  Pulpit 

In  taking  his  seat  as  Professor  of 
Homiletics,  Dr.  Fry  delivered  a  most 
able  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  whatever  failure  of  power 
the  pulpit  has  known  has  been  due  to 
the  presence  in  it  of  three  classes  of 
preachers,  or  aspirants  to  the  vocation 
of  preachers— evil  men,  loud  men,  weak 
men.  A  contemporary  would  enlarge 
this  list  by  adding  thereto  "funny 
men."  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  professor's  dassiflcation  is  complete 
without  the  addition  ;  f or  a  "  funny 
man,"  if  he  have  not  the  characteristics 
of  an  evil  man,  is  generally  a  "  loud 
man  ;*'  and  we  might  say,  without  fear 
of  laying  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  uncharitableness,  invariably  a  "  weak 
man."  And  when  we  so  say,  we  would 
not  be  understood  as  suggesting  that 
there  is  no  place  for  consecrated  humor 
in  the  pulpit.  We  believe  that  the 
evoking  of  a  smile  is  at  times  far  pref- 
erable to  the  stirring  up  of  the  fount  of 
tears;  but  pure,  quiet,  sympathetic 
humor  is  one  thing  and  mere  merriment 
an  altogether  different  thing.  The 
former  may  be  made  a  most  effective 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  truth-teller ; 
but  the  latter  only  weakens  his  influ- 
ence, and  creates  a  sense  of  disgust  in 
the  truth-seeker.  The  true  humorist 
never  forgets  that  humor  is  only  a  ser- 
vant ;  but  the  "  funny  man"  exalts  the 
ridiculous  to  the  position  of  master. 
Our  Divine  Lord  was  not  above  using 
at  times  a  humorous  clothing  for  His 
matchless  truths,  but  never  so  that  any 
would  fail  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  truth, 
unless  indeed  his  eyes  were  blinded  to 
an  beauty  and  all  truth,  whatever  its 
5*V^h<n£r ;  and  some  of  His  most  de- 


voted and  successful  followers  have  imi- 
tated Him  in  this  respect  with  most 
telling  effect.  It  would  repay  our 
readers  many  times  over  to  rc»d  what 
that  gifted  man,  Paxton  Hood,  has  to 
say  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Wit  and  Humor  in  the  Pulpit,"  in  his 
delightful  book,  "  The  Throne  of  Elo- 
quence." 

lloizUng  ths  Oz. 

A  SO-CALLED  labor  organ,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  a  certain  well-known 
New  York  pastor  receives  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year,  declares  that  he  is  paid 
this  amount  to  "  tell  a  lot  of  millionaires 
that  a  certain  poor  man  named  Jesus, 
who  hadn't  a  nickel  in  his  vest-pocket, 
was  their  Saviour.  * '  Not  to  dwell  upon 
the  manifest  malice  there  is  in  the  form 
of  statement,  and  the  falsity  of  the 
charge,  since  the  congregation  in  ques- 
tion is  largely  made  up  of  those  from 
the  so-called  middle  ana  lower  ranks  of 
society,  and  has  but  a  few  of  those  who 
might  be  designated  millionaires,  there 
is  one  phase  of  the  subject  that  ought 
to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  demands 
made  upon  the  ministrv  of  the  Chiut^h 
tonday  are  most  exactinff :  not  merely 
the  intellectual  and  social  demands,  but 
demands  upon  their  charity.  No  class 
is  called  upon  more  frequently  for  as- 
sistance bv  the  very  class  most  ready 
with  its  bitter  criddsm  than  is  it,  and 
no  class  responds  more  readily  or  more 
generously  than  does  it.  We  believe  it 
u  capable  of  easy  proof  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means,  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  stand  in  the  very  forefront  of 
the  benefactors  of  society  in  the  matter 
of  beneficent  gifts.  Not  only  so,  but 
their  hours  of  hdrd  labor  nearly  if  not 
quite  double  those  of  any  other  labor- 
ers. We  say  "  hard  labor"  advisedlv. 
Day  and  night  their  time  is  spent  in  the 
service  of  others,  and  spent  in  a  way 
that  is  a  constant  drain  upon  their  pow- 
ers of  body  and  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
heart.  There  may  be  a  few  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  taking  them  as  a  class,  there 
is  no  body  of  men  less  adequately  com- 
pensated, in  a  monetary  sense,  than  are 
mey.  No  man  acquainted  with  the 
facts  in  the  case  would  think  of  enter- 
ing the  ministry  as  the  best  field  for 
securing  a  livelihood.  We  commend  to 
the  critic  in  the  labor  organ  referred  to, 
and  of  all  who  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  views,  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of 
justice  in  his  treatment  of  this,  as  of 
every  other  subject. 
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BLTJi  mnrsAT. 


**  RVBAL  CoVPUi  AT  TBS  Ai;rAB.**->A  !«- 
eent  **B1im  Mooday**  article  ander  thto  UUe  ra- 
frwbet  mj  memory  of  anoCber  marriage  cere- 
mony where  another  mlnlatcr  waa  aomewhat 
embarraiaed  and  aeveral  wrong  conplea  came 
near  being  married.  Aboot  elx  o^dock  one  even- 
ing a  yoong  man  came  to  the  panonage  aeking 
the  minister  to  marry  a  conple  aboat  a  mile  oat 
In  the  coontry,  and  stating  that  tbey  wished  to 
be  one  In  time  to  take  the  7  JO  train.  I  warned 
him  that  there  waa  ecaroely  tloM,  hot  aakl  that 
If  he  would  hasten  back  and  make  all  ready,  I 
woold  be  at  their  aerrSce  at  the  earilest  posalUe 
moment  Qokkly  harpeaslng  my  boras.  In  a 
Tery  few  mhmtes  I  waa  thers.  Bnt  before  enter- 
ing the  boose  I  waa  met  by  the  father  of  the 
bride,  who  remarked  :  ^  See  here.  Parson,  yoa 
need  not  be  In  a  harry  ;  they  can*t  take  that 
train,  and  we  propose  to  hate  a  wedding  sap- 
per.** Tlioagb  not  acqoalnted  with  the  funlly, 
I  knew  the  marriage  to  be  a  proper  one ;  bat,  re- 
minding the  father  that  I  had  not  seen  the  yoong 
coople,  I  asked  that  I  might  be  taken  to  their 
room  before  they  woold  come  In  for  the  cere- 
mony. **  Yea,  yes.  Parson,  I  will  aee  to  that." 
With  thla  I  passed  Into  the  parlor,  where  I 
foond  the  gnests  already  gathered.  As  beet  I 
coald,  I  tried  to  keep  the  conversation  in  cbeer- 
fol  channels ;  bat,  dcepltemy  efforts,  by  and  by 
the  wheels  of  time  began  to  drag  very  heavily. 
And  no  wonder,  for  a  fbll  boor  had  passed  and 
yet  not  the  least  sign  of  my  being  invited  oat, 
or  of  the  appearance  of  either  bride  or  groom. 
At  length  I  went  oat  and  spoke  to  amember  of 
the  boosehold,  hoplngto  bring  some  satlaffectory 
response,  ^  Be  sore  that  I  am  taken  to  aee  the 
yoong  coople  before  they  come  in.**  **  Oh,  yes, 
they  wlU  be  ready  very  soon,**  waa  the  reply.  I 
retomed  to  the  parlor  not  a  little  cheered  with 
the  assorance  that  at  least  the  bridegroom  had 
not  ran  away,  or  the  bride  backed  oat  of  her 
bargain.  Catching  inspiration  from  my  look  of 
relief,  the  gaests  again  began  free  and  lively 
cooversatlon,  bat  which  soon  again  sank  down 
to  something  like  frightened  or  sallen  silence,  aa 
almost  the  length  of  another  hoar  had  dragged 
its  slow  sixty  minntea  along.  I  made  op  my 
mind  something  mast  be  done.  Qoing  oat,  I 
asked  plainly  the  meaning  of  the  delay.  **  Oh, 
it  is  all  right,  Parson,**  said  the  old  father  again. 
**  The  groom  has  gone  to  neighbor  R.*8  to  get 
their  girl,  who  we  wanted  to  have  come.**  Then 
a  pictore  preeented  itself  to  my  mind.  It  waa 
of  a  late-invited  goest  dressing  her  hair  and  deck- 
ing herself  in  soitable  vredding  array,  while  the 
bridegroom  himself  sat  awaiting  her  finished 
readiness.  Bat  even  this  waa  a  real  relief,  for  It 
bore  the  assorance  that  given  time  enoogh  the 
wedding  woold  most  sorely  come  off.  Again  I 
remarked  to  the  father  that  I  most  certainly  see 
the  yoong  coople  before  they  woold  come  In,  and 
once  more  retomed  to  enliven  the  goests  in  the 
parlor. 


Imagine  my  sorprlae  when,  bi  the  midst  oT  oer 
conversation,  soddenly  there  appeared  a  Tiakm 
of  silks  and  ribbona  and   floonees  and  white 
neckties  to  the  extent  of  six  gayly  dressed  wonen 
and  men,  taking  their  places  In  the  middle  of 
the  floor.    Thoogb  I  had  never  seen  the  eoople 
to  be  married,  fortonately  I  knew  their  names. 
I  said  to  myself,  **  I  can  make  a  beginning,  and 
I  goess  I  will  find  oot  which  coople  to  murj.'^ 
Aftera  prayer  of  invocation,  and  finding  It  stfn 
impossible  from  their  positions  to  detect  who 
were  bride  and  groom,  fak  a  somewhat  indefinite 
attitude  I  began  to  address   the  osoal  word*. 
^In  token  of  yoor  carefol  consideration  of  the 
obllgationa  of  marriage,  and  of  yoor  free,  delib- 
erate, and  lawfol  choice  of  each  other,  etc,  etc 
Too  will  now  please  Join  yoor  right  hands,**  at 
the  same  time  watching  most  carefolty  to  aee 
which  coople  woold  respond,  that,  withoot  seena- 
ing  sorprise,  I  might  axMreas  them  more  point- 
edly.  Botthlnkof  myaatonlahmentanddianayl 
There  greeted  my  eyes  soch  a  vision  <rf  hsnda— 
*'  bands  to  the  right  of  me,  hands  to  the  left  of 
me,**  not  qoite  foor  hondred  ;  hot,  as  moved  by 
one  common  Impolse,  all  three  oooptoa  reached 
oot  and  joined  their  right  banda.  Indlamay,bat 
determined  not  to  be  in  defeat,  nor  to  have  the 
gaests  detect  my  perplexity,  I  looked  down  at 
the  hands,  and  instantly  noticed  that  one  of  the 
women  had  on  long  white  kid  gloves.    I  ssid  to 
myself,  *'  Now  I  am  saf^  ;  the  hand  that  holds 
this  Is  the  groom*s.**     With    something  Uke 
assorance,  addressing  the  coo|de,  I  said :  **Do 
yoo,  Henry  B.,  take  this  woman  whose  hsnd 
yoo  now  clasp  to  be  yoor  wedded  wife  ;  snd  do 
yoo  promise  In  the  presence,  etc,  etc.  Bo  yon  ?** 
And  there  was  a  great  calm  !    After  a  moment— 
the  longest  moment  I  ever  knew— a  vroman  near 
me  in  low  Toioe  said,  **  Mr.  H.,  yoo  are  address- 
ing the  wrong  coople.**    At  the  very  same  in- 
stant a  deep  voice  at  my  left  said  Impressively, 
*'/A>.**  Taming  slightly  toward  the  oew-foond 
bride,  I  pot  the  osoal  qaestion  to  her,  and  receiv- 
ing her  '*  I  do,**  pronoonced  them  hosband  and 
wife! 

Seeing  there  vraa  no  oae  trying  to  pass  the 
whole  matter  off  aa  if  nothing  nnoraal  had 
happened,  and  in  order  to  save  myself,  after  the 
first  few  moments  of  congratolations  to  bride 
and  groom,  I  formally  invited  the  other  ooa|deB 
who  had  shown  soch  willingness  for  the  matri- 
monial bonda  to  step  forward  and  I  woold  make 
them  eqoallyaa  happy.  This  tamed  the  tables  op- 
on  them,  and  never  have  I  witnessed  m<»e  fon  st 
others*  expense. 

That  sixo*clock  wedding  oocnired  at  a  qoaiter 
before  nine.  I  may  further  explain  the  difiScolty 
of  distingoishing,  by  sayingthat  the  partiea  weie 
all  <rf  the  colored  petsoasion,  and  that  to  my 
bevrildered  eyes,  at  that  time  of  night,  they  ^ 
looked  alike. 

O.  B.  F.  Haixock. 

BoGHnrxB,  N.  Y. 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 
I.— THE  MYSTERY  OF  HEALING. 
Bt  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Grsknock,  Scotland. 
'  lam  the  Lord  that  hoMleth  thee.-^Ez.  zy.  26. 

This  revelation  of  the  Lord  as  a  healer  was  a  nataral  sacrament.  It 
was  made  beside  a  bitter  well,  whose  waters  were  made  sweet ;  and  the 
Lord  showed  the  deep  significance  of  the  occasion  by  connecting  the  great 
spiritaal  truth  with  the  nataral  symbol.  It  was  no  chance  circumstance 
that  Marah  should  be  the  first  experience  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
God  placed  it  there,  and  led  His  people  up  to  it  designedly,  to  teach  them 
a  profound  religious  lesson.  The  bitter  well  was  a  representation  of  the 
diseases  that  belonged  to  their  old  life  in  Egjrpt ;  and  the  sweetening  of 
its  nauseous  waters  was  a  symbol  of  the  removal  of  these  diseases,  and 
their  immunity  from  them,  in  consequence  of  obedience  to  God's  laws  of 
holiness  and  health  in  the  new  land  and  the  new  life  before  them.  God 
healed  the  evil  of  the  natural  world  as  an  outward  proof  that  He  could  heal 
the  deeper  and  more  trying  evils  of  the  human  world. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  miraculous  efficacy  was  given  to 
the  tree  cast  into  the  water  for  the  special  purpose  of  doing  what  it  could 
not  accompli^  by  its  own  inherent  powers.  In  nature  there  are  many 
trees  and  shrubs  which  possess  the  power  of  precipitating  the  mineral  par- 
ticles that  render  water  bitter,  and  making  it  pure  and  sweet.  We  are  told 
that  the  tea  plant  was  first  used  in  China  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  drinking  water,  and  in  that  way  its  stimulating 
properties  were  first  discovered.  The  adventurers  who  first  explored  the 
Western  lands  of  America  infused  into  the  alkaline  water  of  the  prairies  a 
sprig  of  sassafras  or  wild  sage  to  purify  it ;  while  in  India  a  kind  of 
bitter  nut  is  ground  down  and  mixed  with  stagnant  water,  to  clarify  it  and 
make  it  wholesome.  And  a  tree  with  natural  properties  of  a  similar  kind 
may  have  been  that  which  God  guided  Moses  to  select.    It  must  have  been 
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some  rare  tree,  of  whose  virtues  Moses  himself  was  ignorant,  since  it  need- 
ed Ood  to  find  it  for  him. 

But  the  point  of  tlie  incident  is  that,  though  the  sweetening  of  the  water 
was  accomplished  by  the  inherent  virtae  of  the  tree  itself,  it  was  God  that 
gave  the  virtue  originally  to  it,  and  in  this-  case  connected  together  cause 
and  effect.  Without  the  Divine  guidance  and  blessing  the  beneficent  resolt 
would  not  have  been  produced.  The  capacity  of  discovering  and  using 
healing  medicines  in  nature  is  thus  ascribed  directly  to  God  ;  and  the  inci- 
dent is  made  a  sacramental  occasion  for  the  illustration  of  the  great  truth 
that  while  in  ordinary  life  we  use  the  means  of  healing,  it  is  the  Lord 
Himself  that  healcth  ;  and  without  His  power  and  blessing  no  second 
causes  can  avaiL 

One  of  the  most  comforting  aHpccts  in  which  God  could  reveal  Himself 
to  us  is  that  of  a  healer.  It  is  an  aspect  in  which  we  have  frequent  need 
to  regard  llim  in  this  world  full  of  diseases  and  sufferings.  Deep  in  Uie 
nature  of  God  lies  this  healing  purpose  ;  deep  in  His  plan  of  creation  has 
it  been  imbedded.  It  is  no  design  or  intention  of  yesterday,  caUed  forth 
by  the  emergency.  It  existed  before  there  was  any  disease  in  the  universe, 
or  any  sin  to  cause  sickness  or  pain.  God  foresaw  the  possibility  of  the 
creature  whom  He  had  made  in  His  own  image,  and  endowed  with  the 
marvellous  gift  of  personal  freedom,  transgressing  in  the  exercise  of  that 
liberty  the  commandment  of  God,  and  incurring  the  penalties  of  disobedi- 
ence ;  and  in  His  mercy  He  provided  for  this  possibility.  When  He  hud 
the  foundations  of  the  world  He  created  materials  admirably  adapted  to 
restore  the  human  system  when  disordered,  in  anticipation  of  and  readiness 
for  the  use  that  should  be  made  of  them  long  afterward.  Just  as  He 
stored  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  those  vast  masses  of  coal,  metals, 
and  minerals  which  were  to  be  utilized  when  the  curse  of  toil  in  the  sweat 
of  his  face  was  to  be  pronounced  upon  man,  so  He  stored  up  magnesia 
and  iron  and  sulphur  in  the  rocks,  and  medicinal  salts  in  volcanic  springs, 
to  await  the  time  when  man  should  require  them  to  cure  the  diseases  which 
the  curse   of  sin  should  bring  upon  him. 

When  God  directed  Moses  to  put  a  particular  tree,  growing  in  the 
Sinaitic  desert,  into  the  bitter  well  of  Marah  to  sweeten  it,  we  must  believe 
that  it  was  God  who  gave  the  healing  properties  to  that  tree,  and  that  these 
properties  existed  long  before  this  use  was  made  of  them,  and  were  de- 
signed for  it.  When  the  Jesuit  priest  in  South  America,  in  the  dreadful 
thirst  of  fever,  drank  from  a  pond  into  which  a  Peruvian  bark  tree  had 
fallen,  impregnating  its  waters  with  its  peculiar  properties,  and  was  cured, 
we  must  believe  that  Grod  intended  this  discovery  to  be  made,  formed  the 
tree  originally  for  the  cure  of  human  fever,  and  brought  man,  who  needed 
it,  in  contact  with  the  remedy  in  His  own  good  time  and  way.  The  heal- 
ing properties  of  rhubarb  and  willow  bark  and  gentian  and  numberless 
other  vegetable  substances  that  might  be  named  were  imparted  to  them 
long  before  they  were  actually  required  by  the  disorders  that  were  brought 
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upon  the  human  constitution  by  the  great  moral  lapse.  If  there  is  any 
virtne  in  these  remedies  which  we  ase  for  illness,  they  must  have  been  de- 
signed from  the  very  first  for  the  very  purpose  to  which  we  now  apply 
them.  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  mere  blind 
chance,  a  mere  accidental  or  capricious  application  to  undestined  medicinal 
uses.  We  must  attribute  the  beneficent  arrangement  to  the  wise  fore- 
thought of  Him  who  is  never  taken  unawares,  and  ever  mingles  mercy  with 
judgment.  The  Balm  of  Gilead  was  the  product  of  trees  that  were  created 
long  ages  before  man  came  into  the  world  ;  and  many  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  medicines  were  in  existence  before  man's  fall ;  and  we  must  con- 
clude that  they  were  fulfilling  the  ends  of  their  creation  when  they  were 
removing  the  effects  of  sin  upon  the  body  of  man.  We  are  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  striking  fact  that  God  did  not  suddenly  assume  the 
name  of  Healer  when  sin  and  its  attendant  evils  came  into  the  world,  but 
had  taken  that  name  long  ages  before,  and  had  a  healing  scheme  in  view 
when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid. 

We  see,  too,  how  thoroughly,  and  from  the  beginning,  God  took  to 
Himself  the  name  and  function  of  Healer,  from  the  fact  that  He  has 
placed  the  disease  and  the  remedy,  the  poison  and  the  antidote,  side  by 
side.  The  manchineel  is  a  deadly  tree,  but  its  poison  is  neutralized  by  the 
white  ash,  which  always  grows  together  with  it.  The  sting  of  the  nettle  is 
soothed  by  the  dock  leaf  that  is  found  flourishing  on  the  same  rubbish 
heap.  Humid  regions  and  marshy  places  produce  ague  and  malaria  and 
rheumatism  ;  but  the  willow,  the  pine-tree,  the  eucalyptus,  and  the  fragrant 
plants,  whose  aromatic  perfume  deodorizes  the  air  and  purifies  the  blood, 
luxuriate  in  such  places.  There  is  no  plague  anywhere  but  the  means  of 
curing  it  may  be  found  in  the  same  locality.  Vegetable  poisons  are  coun- 
teracted by  vegetable  remedies,  and  mineral  poisons  by  mineral  remedies. 
We  see  in  our  bodies  not  only  the  mechanism  of  health,  which  is  natural, 
but  also  the  power  which  enables  the  frame  to  cast  off  the  unnatural  dis- 
orders of  disease.  Most  marvellous  are  the  arrangements  made  in  the 
body  for  curing  accidents  and  ills  that  but  rarely  occur.  Muscles  that  have 
been  severed  and  bones  that  have  been  broken  have  provision  made  for 
their  union  in  the  natural  processes  of  the  body.  God  is  thus  the  Healer 
not  only  at  the  moment  when  the  trouble  happens,  but  in  the  preparations 
which  He  has  made  beforehand  for  the  removal,  whenever  it  should  come  ; 
which  gives  us  a  much  higher  conception  of  His  power  and  goodness. 

And  all  this  prearrangement  of  Providence  in  the  constitution  of  nature 
and  in  the  construction  of  our  own  frames  for  the  remedy  of  disease 
points  significantly  to  the  Great  Physician,  who  healeth  all  our  diseases  and 
redeemeth  our  life  from  destruction.  He  has  foreordained  to  be  the 
Healer  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  whole  system  of  things 
was  constructed  by  Him  as  the  Mediator  with  a  view  to  redemption  ;  and 
we  are  led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  fall  of  man  was  no  accident, 
calling  for  some  new  expedient,  some  undreamed-of  device  to  repair  the 
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evil  it  had  wrought,  but  rather  an  act  tho  whole  character  and  ioBoes  of 
which  were  foreseen  from  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  for  which  God 
had  provided  a  suitable  and  effectual  remedy.  Deep  down  in  the  nature 
of  God,  deep  down  in  tlie  nature  of  the  world  the  idea  of  healing  lay. 
God  needed  to  be  a  healer,  as  the  world  needed  healing.  Sin  brought  dis- 
ease and  disorder  into  the  world  ;  God  brought  healing  and  harmony. 
The  Divine  purpose  in  the  creation  of  man  was  that  he  should  become  holy 
and  blessed  in  the  free  service  of  God  ;  and  since  man  has  fallen  into  sin 
through  the  abuse  of  his  freedom,  God  carries  out  His  original  purpose 
under  the  new  conditions  which  sin  has  produced.  He  works  the  painful 
consequences  of  sin  into  the  plans  of  love,  and  thus  makes  them  salutary 
instead  of  destructive.  Toil  teaches  obedience,  pain  produces  humility, 
and  death  directs  aspiration  to  a  higher  than  a  worldly  hope.  And  thus 
the  darkest  human  experiences  enter  as  elements  into  the  great  redemptive 
process,  and  through  the  very  evils  that  his  sin  has  brought  upon  him 
man  is  healed  and  educated  for  the  destiny  for  which  he  was  created. 

God  as  the  Healer  is  revealed  to  us  by  Christ  Jesus.  He  manifested  the 
Father  in  the  special  form  of  the  Healer.  The  miracles  performed  by  Him 
consisted  chiefly  in  healing.  He  went  about  all  Galilee  healing  all  manner 
of  sickness  and  disease  among  the  people.  And  the  reason  of  this  was 
that  bodily  diseases  represented  the  more  dreadful  diseases  of  the  soul 
which  He  came  to  remove.  £very  cure  which  He  wrought  represented 
the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  some  particular  kind  of  moral  evil.  He 
thus  showed  how  close  was  the  connection  between  disease  and  sin.  All 
disease  has  a  spiritual  origin.  All  material  corruption  was  produced  by 
spiritual  corruption.  £vil  spirits  are  older  than  any  form  of  material  evil. 
Had  there  been  no  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,  there  could  have 
been  no  corruption,  no  disease,  no  death  on  earth.  All  diseases,  therefore, 
were  and  are  spiritual  to  begin  with.  Three  fourths  of  the  elements  that 
enter  into  them  are  spiritual,  and  three  fourths  of  the  remedies  that  must 
be  used  for  them  must  also  be  spiritual.  Apprehension,  and  memory 
which  affords  the  ground  of  fresh  apprehension,  are  truly  the  source  of 
most  of  the  pain  of  our  life.  Take  away  these  fearful  qualities  of  reason, 
and  the  physical  pang  that  remains  is  but  a  comparatively  slight  and  mo- 
mentary suffering.  The  reason  why  idiots,  as  a  rule,  are  so  remarkably 
healthy  is  that  they  are  free  from  those  mental  worries  which  cause  most 
of  our  physical  troubles.  Sin  is  thus  soul-disease  and  the  parent  of  all  dis- 
ease. Remove  the  iniquity  of  the  soul,  and  universal  healing  comes  in. 
And  hence  it  was  that  Jesus  addressed  Himself  first  to  tho  deep-lying  dis- 
ease before  healing  the  superficial  manifestation  of  it ;  cured  the  sin  of  the 
soul  before  curing  the  palsy  of  the  flesh.  He  healeth  all  our  diseases  by 
forgiving  all  our  iniquities. 

Jesus  Himself  was  exempt  from  sickness  and  disease  because,  although 
He  bore  tho  penal  consequences  of  sin.  He  had  no  personal  sin  ;  and  yet 
it  was  not  by  a  mere  word  of  power  costing  Him  nothing  that  He  healed 
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them.  His  miracles  of  healing  were  not  the  mere  expression  of  a  Divine 
henevolence.  He  accomplished  all  His  cares  on  earth  by  deepest  personal 
sympathy  with  the  sufferer.  lie  wept  when  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  ;  He  sighed  and  looked  up  to  heaven  when  He  cured  the  deaf  and 
dumb  man.  Virtue  went  out  of  Him  when  He  healed  the  woman  with  the 
issue  of  blood.  It  is  said  significantly,  when  He  restored  many  people, 
that  He  Himself  bore  their  sicknesses  and  carried  their  sorrows.  In  order 
to  acquire  the  power  of  healing,  He  hungered,  thirsted,  was  weary.  The 
Roman  scourge  wounded  Him  ;  the  crown  of  thorns  pierced  His  brow  ; 
the  cross  lifted  His  sufferings  to  the  highest  pitch  of  endurance.  The  cross 
was  the  healing  tree  which  Jesus  cast  into  the  bitter  Marah  of  all  our  sick- 
nesses and  diseases.  And  this  bitter  tree  of  suffering  and  death,  put  into 
the  bitterest  human  trouble,  cures  it.  It  makes  a  medicine  of  nature's  gall 
as  a  skilful  physician  uses  the  poisons  of  earth  to  cure  its  diseases. 

We  can  see  a  deep-lying,  far-reaching  significance  in  the  fact  that  the 
principle  of  mutual  similarity  between  remedy  and  disease  formed  the  basis 
of  ancient  medical  practice,  and  is  fast  becoming  the  basis  of  our  modem 
therapeutics.  That  principle  is  engraved  on  the  very  forefront  of  our  salva- 
tion. It  is  shadowed  forth  in  type  and  symbol  and  prophecy.  The  brazen 
serpent  was  lifted  up  to  heal  those  who  were  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents  as 
a  prophetic  symbol  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  be  lifted  up  on  the  cross  to 
heal  the  sinful  souls  and  bodies  of  men.  And  just  as  you  bruise  the 
aromatic  leaf  or  the  bitter  root  or  bark  in  which  hidden  medicinal  virtue  lies, 
in  order  to  obtain  these  healing  powers,  so  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 
His  own  Son,  that  healing  virtue  might  flow  from  Him  to  us.  And  just 
as  medical  men  have  produced  an  attenuated  virus  of  some  deadly  epidemic 
capable  of  producing  a  milder  disease,  and  securing  inmiunity  from  it  by 
passing  it  through  the  system  of  animals,  so  our  Lord,  by  being  made  sin 
for  us  has  redeemed  us  from  its  curse,  and  by  His  stripes  we  are  healed. 

In  these  two  great  facts,  then,  that  God  has  given  His  own  Son  as  the 
Healer  of  the  world,  and  has  provided  the  means  of  healing  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  we  have  a  guarantee  that  He  will  heal  our  Marah 
of  trouble  or  disease,  whatever  it  may  be,  if  we  seek  His  help.  The  indi- 
viduality of  human  beings  makes  ordinary  medicine  always  more  or  less 
empirical  and  tentative.  When  every  organism  is  a  separate  problem,  and 
no  two  constitutions  are  absolutely  alike,  it  follows  that  the  treatment  of 
disease  must  necessarily  be  very  uncertain.  But  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanses  from  all  sin  ;  and  His  salvation  is  the  only  universal  panacea  suit- 
ed to  all,  sufficient  for  all,  and  available  to  all. 

But  not  only  does  Jesus  heal  us  individually  ;  He  bestows  upon  us 
''gifts  of  healing.'*  Just  as  He  bestows  His  own  healing  power  upon 
some,  unconscious  herb  or  mineral  whose  medicinal  properties  we  use  for 
the  cure  of  our  diseases,  so  He  bestows  upon  ourselves,  in  the  conscious 
exercise  of  them,  His  own  healing  power  in  enabling  us  to  heal  others. 
The  gifts  of  healing  which  the  early  Christians  enjoyed  are  perpetuated. 
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not  in  a  miracoloos,  bnt  in  a  natural  fonn  ;  not  in  faith  coroB  practised  by 
ignorant  and  credolooa  pietists,  but  in  the  more  real  and  satisfactOTy  cores 
of  science  ;  in  wonders  of  healing  effected  in  our  hospitals,  which  a  qnar- 
ter  of  a  century  ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  ;  in  the  more 
accurate  knowledge  acquired  by  both  methods  of  study,  and  in  the  tender 
ministries  of  the  more  favored  classes  to  the  poor  helpless  victims  of  dis- 
ease. And  just  as  Christ  Himself  did  not  win  His  triumphs  over  disease  and 
death  by  the  mere  exercise  of  a  nominal  faith  costing  Him  nothing,  so  we 
cannot  triumph  over  our  modem  diseases  by  spells  of  faith,  expecting  to 
win,  by  a  mere  presumptuous  effort,  costing  us  nothing,  what  usually  re- 
quires years  of  thought  and  hard  labor  and  sympathy  to  acquire.  If,  like 
Moses,  in  the  application  of  the  desert  tree  to  the  bitter  Marah,  we  regard 
the  operation  of  6od*s  hand  in  the  use  of  the  healing  means,  we  are  exer- 
cising faith  while  we  are  taking  advantage  of  the  resources  which  science 
has  placed  in  our  power  ;  and  we  have  a  far  greater  assurance  that  by  the 
use  of  such  means  our  faith  will  effect  a  cure,  than  if  we  presumptuouslj 
and  lasily  depended  upon  our  faith  alone. 

It  is  to  our  Christian  religion  that  we  owe  our  care  for  the  sick  and  the 
disabled.  It  is  the  cross  of  Christ  that  has  taught  us  to  sweeten  the  bitt^ 
Marah  of  disease.  In  the  natural  world  the  creature  that  is  hurt  is  set 
upon  by  its  fellows  and  is  done  to  death  or  devoured,  as  it  leaves  the  un. 
heeding  herd  and  seeks  the  loneliest  spot  to  die.  In  the  human  world, 
where  the  race  is  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the  strong,  those  who  are 
worsted  and  wounded  in  the  struggle  of  life  are  left  to  perish  with  little 
sympathy.  And  there  is  a  hard  philosophy  among  us  which  asserts  that 
efforts  to  remove  sickness  and  disease  are  hindering  the  operation  cf  a 
beneficent  law  which  weeds  out  the  sickly  specimens  of  the  human  race 
that  the  fittest  may  survive.  But  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ  He 
manifested  a  special  concern  for  the  weak  and  the  wretched.  To  His  heart 
the  very  presence  of  trouble  was  a  dumb  appeal  for  help.  The  poor,  the 
sick,  the  desolate,  the  outcast — ^these  ever  found  in  Him  a  tender  Healer. 
He  brought  in  the  law  of  grace,  the  higher  law  of  love,  by  which  the 
strong  are  selected,  not  to  extinguish  the  weak,  but  to  help  the  bruised 
reeds  of  humanity  to  flourish  again.  And  He  has  given  to  us  the  greatest 
and  sweetest  motive  of  all,  in  laying  Himself  alongside  of  our  humanity, 
afflicted  in  all  our  afflictions,  identifying  Himself  so  closely  with  the  case 
of  the  most  abject  sufferer,  that  what  we  do  for  that  sufferer  we  do  for 
Him,     ''  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  Me." 
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II.— TYRE  :  A   LESSON   IN  PROPHECY. 

By  Professor  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

*' Nee  .^dificaJberis  Ultra,** 

'*  What  phantom  is  this  that  appean 
Through  the  purple  mist  of  the  years, 

Itself  but  a  mist  like  these  / 
A  woman  of  cloud  and  of  fire  ; 
It  is  she.  it  is  Helen  of  Tyre, 

The  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  seas 

#  #  #  #  4t 

"  Oh  town  in  the  midst  of  the  seas. 
With  thy  rafts  of  cedar  trees, 

Thy  merchandise  and  thy  ships ; 
Thou,  too,  art  become  as  naught, 
A  phantom,  a  shadow,  a  thought, 
A  name  upon  men's  lips  !*' 

—**  Helen  of  3>?v,"  LongfeOow. 

In  reading  the  scant  records  of  the  most  ancient  civilizations,  the  eye 
naturally  lingers  on  the  interesting  page  which  tells  the  story  of  Phoenicia. 
That  story  carries  us  back,  not  merely  to  the  time  when  Joshua  led  the 
conquering  hosts  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land,  but  even  to  the 
remoter  age,  when  Abraham  came  from  Haran  to  plant  the  seeds  of  a  new 
nationality  in  Canaan.  Tradition,  indeed,  leads  us  backward  nearly  to  the 
Flood,  affirming  that  Sidon,  the  primitive  capital  of  Phoenicia,  was  built 
by  the  son  of  Canaan,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Noah,  the  second  father 
of  mankind.  However  this  may  be,  we  have  historic  warrant  for  believing 
that  at  the  time  when  Abraham  migrated  into  Palestine,  that  little  strip  of 
territory  lying  to  the  north,  between  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  the  home  and  seat  of  a  vigorous  and  powerful  nation  ;  and 
that  at  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Joshua  the  city  of  Tyre,  sometimes 
called  the  daughter  or  successor  of  Sidon,  was  the  centre  of  an  active  and 
fruitful  civilization  nowhere  surpassed  among  men.  From  that  early  era 
onward  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  the  Phoenician  empire  thus  centred  is 
known  to  have  increased  steadily  in  almost  every  element  of  greatness  and 
influence.  Its  geographic  position  of  necessity  made  it  the  chief  point  of 
connection,  commercially  and  otherwise,  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  world.  That  position  also  constrained  it  to  become  a  manufactur- 
ing and  maritime  rather  than  an  agricultural  State.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  rose  from  century  to  century  to  a  higher  point  of  culture,  wealth, 
and  influence  than  it  was  possible  for  either  the  nomadic  peoples  of  Cen- 
tral  Asia  or  the  secluded  States  of  Southern  Europe  to  attain.  Its  com- 
merce far  surpassed  that  of  any  contemporaneous  power,  extending  to 
India  on  the  east,  and  to  Spain,  and  possibly  Gaul  and  Britain,  on  the 
west.     Its  manufactures  of  glass,  of  purple  cloths,  and  other  articles  both 
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Qsefal  and  elegant,  commanded  the  patronage  of  the  known  world.  There 
is  ground  for  believing  that  its  political  institutions  were  framed  upon 
loftier  models  than  those  of  any  other  nationality,  the  Hebrew  excepted. 
It  became  the  prolific  mother  of  numerous  colonies  in  the  East,  in  Cyprus 
and  Sicily,  and  along  both  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean as  far  as  Carthago  and  Tarshish.  In  literature,  in  art,  and  other 
kindred  elements  of  a  high  civilization,  it  attained  like  eminence,  and 
gained  for  itself  a  commanding  influence  among  the  peoples  and  nations  of 
that  early  day. 

Of  this  Phcenician  empire  the  city  of  Tyre  was  for  many  centuries  the 
chief  seat.  It  had  been  planted  by  a  colony  from  the  older  Sidon,  at  a 
peculiarly  favorable  point  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  several  centuries  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  Joshua.  At  the  time  of  that  invasion  it  was,  as  the 
sacred  records  tell  us,  a  '*  strong  city  ;**  a  city  so  populous,  so  full  of 
resources,  so  fortified  and  capable  of  resistance  that  the  son  of  Nun  proba- 
bly deemed  it  wiser  to  make  a  treaty  with  it  than  to  attempt  its  subjuga- 
tion. Five  centuries  later,  when  David  and  Solomon  were  reigning  in 
Jerusalem,  Tyre  had  quite  supplanted  the  older  Sidon,  and  had  become  the 
chief  manufacturing  and  commercial  metropolis  of  Western  Asia.  Sacred 
and  profane  history  agree  in  their  glowing  descriptions  of  her  wealth,  her 
grandeur,  her  widespread  connections  and  influence.  To  her  came  cara- 
vans, not  merely  from  all  portions  of  Syria,  but  even  from  those  distant 
plains  along  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  pouring  into  her  coffers  the 
products  and  luxuries  of  the  Orient.  Her  ships  not  only  coasted  both 
northward  and  southward  along  the  Mediterranean,  but  sailed  far  out  upon 
the  eastern  coast-line  of  the  Atlantic,  brin^g  into  her  treasury  from  both 
Europe  and  Africa  whatever  it  was  possible  in  those  days  to  make  an  arti- 
cle of  commercial  exchange.  Her  factories  and  workshops  supplied  her 
with  varied  domestic  products  wherewith  to  repay  both  the  East  and  the 
West  for  the  wealth  they  poured  into  her  lap.  Her  splendid  harbor,  her 
docks  and  warehouses,  her  palaces  and  temples,  both  in  the  insular  city 
and  along  the  mainland,  her  beautiful  suburbs  extending,  as  we  have  Tea> 
son  to  believe,  for  many  miles  along  the  southward  shore,  were  unequalled 
by  those  of  any  contemporaneous  city — at  least  in  Western  Asia.  So  for 
centuries  Tyre  continued  to  increase  in  affluence,  in  grandeur,  and  in 
power,  until  at  length  the  day  of  retribution  and  disaster  came.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar first,  then  Alexander,  then  other  hostile  powers,  became  the 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  to  overthrow  her  greatness,  and  to  bring 
on  that  remarkable  historic  decline  which  we  see  in  the  nearly  complete 
obliteration  of  the  city  on  the  mainland,  and  in  the  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant Arab  town  that  now  occupies  what  was  once  the  island.  Like  Babylon, 
and  Tadmos,  and  Thebes,  and  Ephesus,  the  strong  city  of  Joshua  and  of  the 
age  of  Solomon,  has  now  become  a  ruin — a  ruin  never  to  be  rebuilt,  and  a 
painful  illustration,  even  on  natural  grounds,  of  the  transitoriness  and  the 
perishable  quality  of  all  that  is  human. 
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These  brief  references  may  serve  to  introduce  the  main  topic  of  this 
paper,  **  Tjrre  as  a  Lesson  in  i^ophecy,*'  The  student  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  constantly  surprised  to  find  such  abundant  references  to  this  great 
city  in  the  prophetical  writings,  and  especially  to  note  the  numerous  and 
specific  predictions  concerning  it  in  Holy  Writ.  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah,  speaking  by  Divine  direction,  have  placed  snch 
predictions  on  record,  and  with  a  fulness  and  emphasis  which  hardly  have 
a  parallel  in  the  prophetic  declarations  respecting  any  other  city  or  people, 
except  Jerusalem  and  the  chosen  Hebrew  race.*  And  these  predictions 
are  of  such  character,  are  so  direct  and  circumstantial  and  decisive  in  what 
they  affirm,  that  the  entire  problem  of  what  is  called  predictive  prophecy 
in  the  Old  Testament  might  safely  be  left  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  specific 
test  which  they  afford. 

The  substance  of  these  predictions,  publicly  recorded  long  before  the 
dates  of  their  fulfilment,  and  while  this  grand,  luxurious  city  was  still  at 
the  height  of  its  fame  and  influence,  was  this  :  That  Tyre,  though  then 
flourishing  and  glorious  and  apparently  impregnable,  would  in  an  appointed 
time  be  assailed  and  overthrown  by  a  Chaldean  army  ;  that  many  of  her 
inhabitants  would  flee  westward  to  the  colonies  she  had  planted  in  Africa 
and  Spain  ;  that  those  who  remained  would  under  Chaldean  rule  raise  the 
fallen  city  again  to  even  more  than  its  former  importance  ;  that  after  a 
fixed  period  another  military  power  should  lay  siege  to  her  and  obtain  a 
decisive  triumph  over  her,  scattering  her  population  to  the  four  winds,  and 
prostrating  her  grandeur  to  the  very  dust ;  that  from  this  second  blow  she 
should  in  due  time  in  some  degree  recover  and  become  in  form  a  Chris- 
tian city,  making  her  wealth  and  influence  tributary  to  the  advancement  of 
that  kingdom  of  grace  of  which  only  the  prophetic  announcements  then 
existed  ;  but  that,  finally,  even  this  partial  prosperity  would  be  swept 
away,  and  the  city  as  a  city  should  perish  for  all  time,  her  foundations  torn 
up,  her  walls  levelled  to  the  earth,  even  the  soil  beneath  being  swept  away 
as  by  wind  and  wave  ;  and  the  rocks  on  which  she  was  so  securely  planted 
becoming  barren  places  whereon  the  Arab  fisher  might  dry  his  nets.  80 
remarkable  a  series  of  predictions  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  they  have  their  closest  counterpart  only  in  those  solemn 
prophecies  wherein  our  Lord  foretells  the  doom  of  a  greater  city — the 
Jerusalem  whom  Ue  would  have  gathered  unto  Himself,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  if  only  she  had  seen  with  the  eye 
of  faith  the  things  that  belonged  to  her  peace. 

The  verification  of  these  prophecies  began  with  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  573  b.c.     A  century  and  a  half  earlier  Assyria 

•  The  flye  prophets  are  named  in  their  hlatoric  order,  according  to  the  received  chronologgr,  and 
the  particular  referenoee  are  aa  follows  :  Amos  1  : 9-10  ;  Inalah  S8,  eepedally  Terses  15-lS  ;  Jer. 
K  :  99, 97  : 8  ;  BsdL,  chapters  90, 97,  and  98  entire,  and  99  :  18  ;  Zech.  0  :  9^  See  also  prophecies 
hi  which  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  associated  in  a  common  condemnation,  Jer.  47  :  4  ;  Joel  8 : 4-8,  and 
others.  Note  also  the  instructive  allusions  in  Ps.  45  :  19, 88  : 7,  and  87  :  4  ;  indlcatInK  the  close  re- 
lations between  Tyre  and  Israel.  See  for  farther  historic  reference,  1  Kings  7  :  18-14,  9  :  11-14  ; 
Bsra8:7;  Neh.  13  :  16  ;  Hosea  9  :  18,  and  the  impressive  allosion  of  Christ,  Matt  11  :  91-tt 
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had  attempted  iU  sabjogation,  but  had  relatively  failed.     Another  aod 
more  powerful  foe  was  to  appear  in  history.    At  the  time  when,  according 
to  the  received  chronology,  Amos  and  Isaiah  wrote  their  predictions  (b.c. 
781-715)  the  Chaldean  monarchy  was  rapidly  rising  into  prominence  in 
the  East ;  and  a  centnry  later  Babylon  had  become  the  mistress  of  the 
Oriental  world.     Then  followed  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  the  captore   of 
Samaria,  the  carrying  away  of  the  Israelites,  and,  finally,  the  overthrow  of 
Jndea  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Nebuchadnezzar.     Encour- 
aged by  his  successes,  that  ambitious  monarch  led  his  victorious  hosts 
northward  against  Tyre,  and  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years,  during  which, 
as  Ezekiel  graphically  tells  us,  every  head  was  made  bald  and  every  shoul- 
der peeled  by  reason  of  the  labors  to  which  the  besieging  army  was  sub- 
jected, the  city  on  the  mainland  fell  into  his  hands.     Shalmaneser  had 
made  the  same  attempt  nearly  two  centuries  before,  and  after  five  years 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  with  his  baffled  arms  ;  but  now,  with  ampler 
forces  and  resources,  and,  as  the  biblical  narrative  would  seem  to  suggest, 
with  more  of  scientific  method  and  of  military  skill,  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
triumphed.     As,  however,  he  had  no  vessels  adequate  to  the  blockading 
of  the  port,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  fied  in  their  ships  to  the 
colonies  they  had  planted  in  Cyprus  and  Greece,  and  at  IJtica  and  Car- 
thage, and  other  points  on  the  African  coast,  bearing  their  wares  and 
treasures  with  them,  and  leaving  only  the  empty  city  in  his  hands,  thus 
verifying  to  the  letter  the  striking  language  of  Ezekiel :  '*  Yet  had  he  no 
wages,   nor  his  army  for  Tyrus,   for   the    service  that   he   had  served 
against  it." 

More  than  a  century  had  passed  since  Isaiah,  speaking  by  revelation, 
had  declared  that  such  an  overthrow  would  take  place  ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
having  purposed  it,  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory,  and  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt the  honorable  of  the  earth.  But  Isaiah  had  also  predicted  that  after 
a  definite  period— described  as  seventy  years — Tyre  should  be  restored 
again  to  something  of  its  former  magnificence.  And  surely  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  within  such  a  period  the  Chaldee-Babylonian  dynasty,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  done  so  much  to  make  historic,  had  been  subverted 
by  Cyrus  ;  and  that  under  the  indulgent  sway  of  Cyrus  the  inhabitants  of 
T3rre  were  permitted  to  rebuild  the  insular  city,  and  there  to  establish  again 
in  large  degree  those  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  which  had 
been  so  long  its  peculiar  glory.  What  the  pen  of  prophecy  had  written 
two  hundred  years  before  actually  came  to  pass,  and  at  the  very  time 
specified  ;  and  for  generations  insular  Tyre  continued  to  fiourish,  as  had 
been  foretold.  Standing  in  such  close  connection  with  the  several  powers 
which  from  time  to  time  became  dominant  in  Central  Asia,  it  naturally  be- 
came once  more  their  chief  outlet  for  all  their  products  and  their  central 
source  of  supply  from  other  lands.  Its  position  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  numerous  colonial  relations  again  made  it  such  a  centre  of  trade  and 
commerce  that,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  its  merchants  became  princes 
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And  its  traffickers  the  honorable  of  the  earth.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  military  resources  of  Tyre  also  grew  ample  and  formidable  with 
time,  and  that  its  influence  among  the  nations  became  even  more  potent 
than  in  the  days  of  its  former  glory. 

According  to  the  received  chronology,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  wrote  their 
predictions  respecting  Tyre  nearly  six  centuries,  and  Zechariah,  the  last  in 
the  direct  series,  nearly  five  centuries  b.c.  But  the  power  and  providence 
of  God  remained  in  unabated  force,  and  the  proud  city  by  the  sea  was 
again  to  be  made  the  object  of  His  holy  wrath,  and  the  sign  of  His  prescience 
and  His  dominion  among  men.  Long  after  His  five  faithful  prophets 
had  been  buried  in  their  tombs  and  their  words  of  warning  had  well-nigh 
been  forgotten,  another  day  of  vengeance  came.  When  Alexander  set  out 
on  his  triumphal  march  to  overthrow  the  empires  of  Asia,  and  to  establish 
everjTwhere  the  Macedonian  power,  it  was  necessary  that  Tyre,  with  all  her 
resources  and  influence,  should  be  made  tributary  to  his  grand  purpose. 
History  tells  us  that  in  the  year  332  b.o.  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  building 
from  the  ruins  of  the  older  Tyre  a  broad  causeway  from  the  mainland  to 
the  island,  gradually  demoUshing  its  defences,  and  at  last,  after  seven 
months,  taking  the  city  by  assault.  It  is  on  record  that,  as  during  the 
first  si^;e  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  hurge  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to 
their  colonial  possessions  in  the  West ;  and  that  of  those  who  remained, 
some  thousands  were  killed  in  the  storming  of  the  city,  two  thousand  were 
crucified  as  a  punishment  for  their  resistance,  and  many  thousands — in 
exact  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel — were  sold  into  slavery.  The  city 
itself  was  laid  waste  ;  its  prestige  and  grandeur  were  forever  destroyed,  in 
accordance  with  the  utterances  of  Holy  Writ  Many  incidents  which  oc- 
curred during  this  memorable  si^;e  and  immediately  subsequent,  are  so 
minutely  described  by  Ezekiel  and  others  in  the  prophetic  group,  that  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  terrible  scenes 
they  are  inspired  to  portray. 

Thus  a  second  time  and  in  a  remarkable  manner  was  prophecy  verified 
in  the  history  of  Tyre.  One  who  reads  the  graphic  records  in  the  three 
chapters  of  Ezekiel — xxvi.-xxviii. — which  refer  to  that  history,  must  be 
blinded  in  mind  or  in  heart  if  he  does  not  discern  in  them  the  presence  of 
a  Divine  Mind  which  foresees  all  the  future,  and  of  a  Divine  Will  which  is 
able  to  bring  every  prediction  to  a  sure  and  distinct  and  sublime  fulfil- 
ment. But  the  peculiar  witness  of  prophecy  does  not  end  here.  In  two 
or  three  of  the  Psalms  of  David  we  find  expressions  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  Phoenician  city,  once  the  scene  of  the  worship  of  Hercules  and  of 
other  pagan  divinities,  should  yet  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
true  faith,  and  should  yet  bring  gifts  and  sacrifices  to  ImmanueL  Zecha- 
riah  gives  us  a  similar  hint ;  and  Isaiah  distinctly  tells  of  a  time  when  her 
merchandise  and  her  hire  should  yet  be  for  holiness  unto  the  Lord.  How 
were  such  predictions  as  these  to  be  verified  in  the  history  of  a  pagan 
metropolis  like  this,  once  devoted  to  hero  worship,  and  twice  cast  down 
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and  trampled  by  barbaric  powers  into  doat !  Hofr  conld  each  a  city  erer 
fihare  in  that  wonderful  redemption  of  which  David  sang,  of  which  Isaiidi 
wrote  with  such  poetic  fervor,  and  which  all  devoot  Israelites  were  hofttng 
for,  but  the  day  of  whose  manifestation  it  had  not  been  given  to  man  fnfly 
to  know  f 

The  story  is  profoundly  impressive.  Recognising  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  Tyre  as  a  commercial  centre,  Alexander  and  his  successors  per- 
mitted the  insular  city  to  be  in  part  rebuilt,  so  that  it  became  for  the  third 
time  a  phure  of  importance  in  both  manufacture  and  trade.  Held  under 
both  Syrian  and  Egyptian  sway  at  intervals,  and  subjected  to  various  ad- 
verse fortunes  through  severe  taxation  and  by  siege,  it  became  at  length  a 
Roman  city,  prostrate,  like  the  rest  of  Western  Asia  in  the  age  of  Christ, 
under  the  hard  rule  of  the  Cnsars.  It  is  apparent  that  at  this  date  Jews 
and  Judaism  had  found  a  home  within  it,  so  that  from  the  coasts  of  T^re 
multitudes  of  them  came  to  Christ  in  Galilee  to  hear  Him  and  to  be  healed 
of  their  diseases.  Our  Lord  Himself  seems,  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  to 
have  visited  the  r^on,  if  not  the  city  itself.  Her  transition  to  Chris- 
tianity was  easy.  The  Christian  Church  was  established  in  Tyre  at  an  early 
day  ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  Paul  once  spent  a  happy  week  in  the  com- 
pany of  believing  brethren  there  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  Her  footing 
thus  gained  was  long  maintained  ;  and  during  the  next  centmy  Tyre  be- 
came distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  first  archbish<^iric  under 
the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  supposed  that  tlie  most  striking  ruin 
now  visible  on  the  island  is  the  wreck  of  the  magnificent  temple  ^ected  in 
the  third  century  by  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  and  celebrated  by  the  his- 
torian Eusebius  as  the  most  splendid  edifice  in  Phconicia  or  Palestine. 

Thus  was  the  ancient  metropolis,  where  Baal  had  been  worshipped,  and 
Mammon  had  for  ages  held  sway,  transformed  in  some  sense  into  a  C^iris- 
tian  city,  verifying  singularly  in  her  unique  experience  the  suggestions  of 
David  and  the  prediction  of  Isaiah.  The  new  faith,  passing  northward 
from  its  historic  centre  in  Jerusalem,  before  it  turned  the  angle  of  the 
Mediterranean,  naturally  made  its  first  pause  at  this  important  point,  and 
then  gathering  strength  pressed  forward  to  Antioch  and  Tarsus,  and 
thence  by  land  into  the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  natural  also 
that,  seeking  to  use  the  sea  as  an  agent  in  its  wider  diffusion  throughout 
the  Western  world,  it  should  at  the  outset  make  its  abode  in  this  commer- 
cial centre,  from  whose  parts  it  might  go  out  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
wherever  trade  and  civilisation  conld  carry  it.  Yet  was  not  all  this  an 
impressive  verification  of  those  words  of  the  prophet  recorded  a  thousand 
years  before  :  *'  Her  merchandise  and  her  hire  shall  be  holiness  unto  the 
Lord  ;  it  shall  not  be  treasured  nor  laid  up,  for  her  merchandise  shall  be 
for  them  that  dwell  before  the  Lord." 

Still  the  testimony  of  prophecy  is  not  exhausted.  Had  Tyre  continued 
to  flourish  even  in  this  modified  degree,  the  remarkable  words  of  Esekiel, 
freighted  as  with  the  flames  of  retribution,  would  have  failed  df  realintion. 
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A  more  complete  and  decisive  overthrow,  as  the  Divine  messenger  had 
foretold,  was  yet  to  come.  With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  the  im- 
portance of  the  city  gradually  waned.  The  rapid  growth  of  Alexandria 
and  the  establishment  of  other  commercial  centres  at  varioos  points  on  the 
Mediterranean  gradoally  detracted  more  and  more  from  its  resources  and 
its  influence.  In  the  seventh  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens 
under  Omar,  and  remained  in  their  possession,  though  steadily  dwindling 
in  importance,  until  in  the  year  a.d.  1 124  it  was  captured  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  became  for  the  time  the  chief  seat  of  their  dominion  in  Syria.  Sixty- 
five  years  afterward  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt 
under  Alphiz^  and  once  more  destroyed,  in  order  that  it  might  never  again 
become  a  harbor  or  shelter  for  the  crusading  armies.  Three  centuries  later 
it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Turkbh  power,  where  it  still  remains, 
no  longer  a  city,  but  a  small  and  ruined  town,  the  abode  of  a  d^^raded 
Turkish  populace  who  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  merchant  princes  of  old  ; 
with  its  harbor  so  filled  with  rubbish  and  choked  with  sands  that  no  ship- 
ping can  ever  be  sheltered  there  ;  the  island,  the  causeway,  the  adjacent 
plain  strewn  with  the  relics  of  that  remarkable  past  which  we  have  been 
contemplating  ;  manufacture,  and  trade,  and  commerce  wholly  lost,  every 
element  of  importance  or  influence  irrecoverably  gone,  and  no  possibility 
of  a  better  future  visible  to  human  eyes.  How  strange  a  spectacle  of  deso- 
lation does  Tyre  now  present,  and  what  an  impressive  witness  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  sure  voice  from  heaven  which  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago 
uttered  these  solenm  words  :  '  *  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock  ;  thou 
shalt  be  a  place  to  spread  into  repose  ;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more,  for  I 
the  Lord  have  spoken  it  I  will  make  thee  a  terror,  and  thou  shalt  be  no 
more  ;  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again, 
saith  the  Lord  God  !'"» 

Can  any  thoughtful  student  of  the  remarkable  series  of  predictions  re- 
specting Tyre  found  in  the  Bible,  and  of  the  equally  remarkable  history 
which  has  now  been  sketched  in  briefest  outline,  have  any  serious  doubt 
as  to  either  the  reality  or  the  importance  of  prophecy  as  a  supernatural 
element  in  Scripture  ?  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  away  these 
predictions  and  others  scattered  through  the  prophetic  writings,  and  relat- 
ing to  other  cities  and  nations  contiguous  to  the  Hebrews,  by  regarding 
them  as  rhetorical  declarations  of  individual  belief  or  desire,  or  as  philo- 
sophical reflections  based  on  the  known  providence  and  hand  of  €k>d  in 
human  history.  It  was  natural,  it  is  said,  that  the  earnest  teachers  of  tho 
chosen  people  should  wish  to  instruct  and  warn  their  hearers  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  wickedness  of  this  grand  city  adjacent,  and  by  prognosticating  its 
doom.  It  was  natural,  it  is  said,  that  men  versed  as  they  were  in  the 
peculiar  knowledge  which  €k>d  had  imparted  to  the  Hebrew  race,  should 

•FnrdMcrlptioDiof  the  praMDt  Tyre,  aee  RobiniKm, '*  Biblical  Baseuchm;**  Stralej,  **  Stnal 
and  PalestiiM  ;**  ThomBon«  *'  The  Land  and  the  Book  ;**  Oaborn, ''  Paleatine  :  Paat  and  Preaent,** 
and  other  almUar  aothorltlea.  No  more  pittfnl  picture  of  a  great  dtj  wrecked  and  mtnod  can  be 
fooDd  anjwhere  on  earth.  . . 
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pkilo0ophix«  profoundly  upon  the  necessaiy  reUtionB  between  rirtoe  and 
prosperity,  between  vice  and  ruin,  and  should  infer,  and,  in  a  sense,  fore- 
tell what  the  fate  of  Tyre  would  be  from  what  Tyre  was  in  their  own  time. 

The  sufficient  answer  to  this  type  of  explanation  is  found  in  this  instance 
by  mmple  comparison  of  the  two  records,  the  biblical  and  the  historical 
Such  comparison  makes  manifest  at  once  the  conclusire  fact  that  the  paral- 
lel in  the  case  is  not  general,  but  specific  and  detailed — such  a  parallel  as 
could  never  have  been  drawn  by  a  rhetorician  or  a  phUosopher,  however 
competent  The  particulars  forbid  any  such  supposition  :  the  nation  which 
was  first  to  besiege  and  capture  the  proud  city  ;  the  character  and  length 
of  the  first  si^,  almost  unequalled  in  ancient  history  ;  the  rise  and  restora- 
tion at  a  fixed  period  counted  by  years  ;  the  second  si^;e,  with  its  nuu^ced 
peculiarities  and  results  ;  the  singular  dispersion  of  the  Syrians  once  and 
again  to  definite  places  and  by  definite  methods  ;  the  third  growth  into 
prominence  in  the  new  and  strange  aspect  of  a  Christianised  city,  with 
splendid  temples  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  Christian  ecclesiasticism  ; 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  subsequent  decline  under  foreign  domination  of 
various  types,  with  commerce  and  trade  steadily  waning,  and  every  ele- 
ment of  infiuence  among  men  surely  vanishing  away,  and  at  last  a  heap 
of  ruins,  an  arid  waste  of  sand,  a  barren  rock  fit  only  to  ^read  fishing- 
nets  upon,  a  harbor  no  longer  serviceable — a  name,  and  a  name  only,  in 
the  earth.  Surely  none  but  a  Divine  Mind,  foreseeing  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  a  Divine  Will,  competent  to  bring  about  such  results 
through  centuries  of  time,  and  by  the  employment  of  various  agencies, 
physical,  human,  providential,  could  ever  have  wrought  out  such  a  parallel 
as  this.  As  we  meditate  upon  it  we  are  compelled  to  exclaim  :  "  The 
voice  of  prophecy  is  the  very  voice  of  God  I" 

Neither  is  it  possible  to  explain  away  this  series  of  predictions  thus  sin- 
gularly verified,  by  supposing  that  these  prophecies  were  written  after  the 
events  had  passed  or  while  they  were  still  in  progress.  Professor  Driver, 
the  last  and  ablest  advocate  of  the  hypothesis  of  later  and  more  uncertain 
dates  for  various  portions  of  Scripture  than  have  been  commonly  recog- 
nized, admits  *  that  Amos  wrote  indisputably  during  the  eighth  centuiy 
B.C.  ;  that  the  chapter  of  Isaiah,  describing  in  picturesque  and  effective 
imagery,  as  he  says,  the  approaching  fall  of  Tyre,  its  seventy  years  of 
enforced  quiescence,  its  revival  as  a  city,  and  its  subsequent  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  true  €bd,  was  written  during  the  same  century  ;  that  Jeremiah 
wrote  bis  prediction  in  the  seventh  century  b.o.  ;  that  the  notable  chapters 
in  Ezekiel,  which  he  describes  as  having  peculiar  archsological  and  histori- 
cal interest,  and  as  containing  a  vivid  and  striking  picture  of  the  doomed 
city  in  the  very  height  of  its  splendor,  were  composed  more  than  a  century 
before  its  overthrow  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  and  that  Zechariah  uttered  his 
solemn  warning  three  hundred  years  before  Alexander  began  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Oriental  nations.  In  the  light  of  such  facts  the  chronology  of 
•  ''  IntrodQction  to  the  Litemtore  of  the  Old  Teetameiit,**iNMHm. 
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these  prophecies  most  stand  unchallenged  ;  whatever  explanation  may  be 
given,  by  way  of  objection  to  their  predictive  character,  it  can  never  be 
alleged  that  they  were  written  either  after  or  during  the  events  which  they 
profess  to  foretell. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  we  find  here  a  marked  example  of  that  element  of 
prophecy  which  mns  like  a  golden  thread  through  the  later  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  ?  A  miracle  is  an  exhibition  of  Divine  power  above  and 
beyond  secondary  causation,  wrought  m  order  to  testify  to  the  existence 
and  the  instructions  of  a  Being  to  whose  will  all  the  powers  of  nature  are  ever 
subservient.  And  a  prophecy  has  been  defined  as  a  miracle  wrought  in 
the  sphere  of  human  history  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  an  exhibition  of 
knowledge  concerning  future  events  above  and  beyond  all  human  informa- 
tion, and  certifying  to  the  existence  of  a  Being  who  not  only  knows  what 
the  future  will  be,  but  has  all  the  agencies  and  resources  of  providence  in 
His  hands,  and  is  competent  to  bring  to  pass  in  the  minutest  detail  what- 
ever He  has  foretold.  He  who  admits  the  existence  of  an  Omniscient  and 
Omnipotent  God,  who  is  Lord  over  nature  and  over  human  life,  cannot  fail 
either  to  believe  that  prophecy  may  be  uttered,  or  that  whenever  uttered 
such  prophecy  is  a  matter  of  infinite  moment  to  men.  And  the  more 
closely  he  studies  the  attestational  character  and  relations  of  prophecy — its 
sacred  place  and  mission  as  a  support  of  revelation — the  greater  will  be  his 
sense  of  its  value  and  the  more  thoughtfully  will  he  contemplate  it  wher- 
ever it  appears  in  Holy  Writ. 

In  this  case  both  the  fact  and  the  function  of  prophecy  stand  out  before 
us  with  peculiar  clearness.  It  cannot  be  that  these  predictions  are  fraudu- 
lent interpretations  inserted  in  Scripture  in  order  to  deceive  men  into  belief 
in  a  fraudulent  Book,  pretending  to  be  from  God,  but  written  by  human 
hands  alone.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  were  merely  the  acute  gen- 
eralizations of  wise  men  familiar  with  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and 
competent  to  guess  at  what  might  happen  under  certain  specified  condi- 
tions. The  only  possible  hypothesis  in  the  case  is  that  there  was  a  Mind 
which,  before  Amos  and  Isaiah  were  bom,  distinctly  saw  the  entire  future 
of  Tyre,  which  looked  with  undimmed  vision  down  through  the  twenty- 
five  centuries  that  have  intervened  since  they  lived  and  wrote,  and  which 
in  some  true  sense  not  only  foresaw  the  whole,  but  has  brought  it  to  pass. 
But  that  foreseeing  and  determining  Mind  is  God,  the  God  who  by  the 
twofold  evidence  of  miracle  and  prophecy  confirms  His  Word  and  proves 
Himself  to  be  the  providential  Sovereign  and  Lord  of  mankind.  We  see 
in  the  verifications  of  history  the  proof  that  the  predictions  are  genuine  ; 
and  in  the  verified  predictions  we  see  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  such 
a  God,  and  that  all  His  declarations  are  **  Yea"  and  **  Amen."  And  so, 
in  the  crushed  and  perished  city  by  the  sea,  standing  in  silent  desola- 
tion through  the  centuries,  we  find  a  mute  yet  solemn  witness  to  the  truth 
that  God  rules  in  history,  and  by  that  sovereign  rule  has  set  to  His  seal 
that  His  revelation  is  infinitely  worthy  of  all  human  acceptation. 
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It  is  also  obvious  that  the  desolated  Tyre  is  divinely  designed  to  be  not 
only  a  corroboration  of  the  Bible,  bnt  also  a  solemn  lesson  to  the  woild 
respecting  the  nnf  olness  of  sin  and  the  certainty  of  its  final  and  terrible 
doom.  History  here  confirms  prophecy,  and  both  join  their  voices  in 
testifying  to  the  moral  government  of  God  in  the  world.  So  long  as  his- 
tory continues  to  paint  on  its  canvas  the  awful  picture  which  the  poi  of 
Ezekiel  first  portrayed,  it  will  be  known  and  realized  that  a  Divine  power 
that  works  for  righteousness  is  always  present  among  men,  rebuking  and 
overthrowing  evil  as  well  as  confirming  good.  And  we  may  well  meditate 
in  this  connection  on  the  words  with  which  Bishop  Newton  closes  his  dis- 
sertation on  Tyre  as  an  illustration  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  prophecy  : 

**  Such  hath  been  the  fate  of  this  city,  once  the  most  famous  in  the 
world  for  trade  and  commerce.  But  trade  is  a  fluctuating  thing.  It 
passed  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria  ;  from  Alexandria  to  Venice  ;  from  Venice 
to  Antwerp  ;  from  Antwerp  to  Amsterdam  and  London.  All  nations, 
almost,  are  wisely  applying  themselves  to  trade  ;  and  it  behoove  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  it  to  take  the  greatest  care  that  they  do  not  lose 
it.  It  is  a  plant  of  tender  growth,  und  requires  sun,  and  soil,  and  fine 
seasons  to  make  it  thrive  and  flourish.  .  .  .  Liberty  is  a  friend  to  that, 
as  that  is  a  friend  to  liberty.  But  the  greatest  enemy  to  both  is  licentious- 
ness, which  tramples  upon  all  law  and  lawful  authority,  encourages  riots 
and  tumults,  promotes  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  sticks  at  nothing  to 
supply  its  extravagance,  practises  every  art  of  illicit  gain,  ruins  credit, 
ruins  trade,  and  will  in  the  end  ruin  liberty  itself.  Neither  kingdoms  nor 
commonwealths,  neither  public  companies  nor  private  persons  can  long 
carry  on  a  beneficial,  flourishing  trade  without  virtue,  and  what  virtue  teach- 
eth — sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  modesty,  honesty,  punctuality,  human- 
ity, charity,  the  love  of  our  country  and  the  fear  of  €k)d.  The  prophets 
inform  us  how  the  Tyrians  lost  it ;  and  the  like  causes  will  always  produce 
the  like  efl!ects.'* 


111.— HINTS  ON  EXEGETICAL   PREACHING. 
By  T,  T.  Munobr,  D.D.,  New  Havbn,  Conn. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  phases  offered  by  preaching  at  different  times 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  At  first  it  was  the  announcement  of  a  few 
simple  but  great  facts.  To  the  Jews  it  proclaimed  that  the  promised  Mes- 
siah had  come  in  Jesus  of  Na^reth,  and  that  after  having  been  crucified 
He  was  raised  from  the  dead.  The  simple  announcement  of  this  fact  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  awaken  conscience  and  to  induce  repentance  and 
faith.  To  the  Crentiles  it  consisted  in  the  declaration  that  God  had  re- 
vealed Himself  through  His  Son  Je»us  Christ,  and  had  borne  witness  to 
the  fact  by  raising  Him  from  the  dead  ;  the  inference  was  that  repentance 
and  faith  should  follow. 
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Snch  was  the  apostolic  preaching.  When  the  Church  became  thoroaghly 
organized  and  had  gained  possession  of  society,  preaching  reflected  the 
Chorchy  dealing  not  so  much  with  its  doctrines  as  with  its  requirements. 
This  is  still  its  chief  feature  in  highly  prelatical  churches.  The  Reforma- 
tion brought  in  the  apologetic  and  polemic  sermon  which  still  survives, 
and,  in  some  form,  will  continue  so  long  as  Christianity  is  preached.  As 
the  Reformation  divided  the  Church  into  different  camps,  and  sects  grew 
up,  the  sermon  varied  in  species  but  not  in  genus.  It  still  explains  and 
defends  and  urges,  varjdng  the  topic  and  the  end  in  view.  In  the  Church 
of  England  it  reached,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  ever  attained — if  intel- 
lectual greatness  be  the  test — in  the  sermons  of  Barrow,  and  South,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  though  they  might  be  sharply  challenged  in  this  respect 
by  the  sermons  of  the  Puritan  Owen,  and  How,  and  Baxter,  and  Bunyan. 
Since  the  days  of  those  great  protagonists  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Reforma- 
tion doctrinal  preaching  has  been  the  prevailing  type  until  now,  when  the 
ethical  and  ethico-social  type  is  coming  into  prominence  with  considerable 
promise  that  the  two  types  will  blend,  doctrine  and  ethics  interfusing  each 
other. 

A  subordinate  phase  has  appeared  within  a  few  years  and  has  found 
wide  acceptance,  ft  may  be  called  the  biblical  method.  Nothing  could 
be  more  biblical  than  the  preaching  in  the  early  Protestant  period  down 
even  to  recent  times.  The  sermon  was  not  drawn  from  the  Bible — it  was 
the  Bible  itself  put  together  so  as  to  uphold  some  doctrine.  The  modem 
type  of  biblical  preaching  is  a  wide  modification  of  this,  but  not  the  reverse 
of  it.  The  preacher  comes  to  the  Bible  with  prepossessions  and  a  system 
indeed,  but  they  have  not  the  leading  and  commanding  place  they  had 
in  former  days  ;  he  interprets  the  Word  just  as  he  finds  it,  just  as  it 
reads,  with  great  literalness,  without  criticism  or  question,  with  equal 
reverence  for  all  parts,  and  with  a  strong  tendency  to  fanciful  interpre- 
tation. 

The  type  is  at  once  recognized  as  common  if  not  prevalent.  It  has  its 
origin  in  a  bibliolatry  hardly  surpassed  in  any  age  of  the  Church,  and  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  Chillingworth's  '^  Bible  only^'  theory  as  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  and  practice.  A  weakened  sense  of  the  Church,  along  with  a 
relaxing  of  dogma,  has  tended  to  throw  emphasis  upon  the  words  of  the 
Bible.  So  great  a  thing  as  faith  and  salvation  must  have  some  correspond- 
ing basis,  and  the  Bible  is  magnified  until  it  meets  the  demand.  The 
incompatibility  between  this  conception  and  use  of  the  Bible  and  modem 
criticism— not  to  say  modem  thought — is  the  source  of  much  anxiety  and 
disturbance  in  the  religious  world  at  present.  It  wiU  certainly  lead  to  a 
new  type  of  preaching,  or  rather  it  will  develop  a  type  which  is  already 
formed,  and  has  produced  preachers  equal  to  those  of  any  age. 

We  assume  that  the  criticism  will  go  on,  and  that  the  blind  bibliolatry 
of  the  day  will  give  way  before  it.  The  process  has  gone  far  enough  to 
justify  us  in  offering  some  hints  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  Bible  in 
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preaching.     Folnefls  of  treatment  is  not  aimed  at,  nor  can  proofs  be  i^ven 
of  positions  taken. 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  largely 
independent  of  each  other,  and  have  no  namable  quality  that  is  intended 
to  bind  them  together.  They  are  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
— nearly  its  whole  literature — but  each  writing  has  a  character  and  a  pur- 
pose of  its  own,  and  none,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  written  to  support  or 
supplement  the  others.  That  there  is  a  certain  unity  running  through 
them  will  not  be  denied  and  should  not  be  disregarded,  but  it  is  the  nnitj 
of  *^  one  increasing  purpose"  that  appears  from  age  to  age,  and  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  development  of  the  nation  ;  it  is  not  the  unity  of  conspiring 
and  consciously  related  authorship,  nor  of  equal  inspiration.  So  far  as  the 
books  are  inspired,  they  are  inspired  separately  and  not  as  a  whole.  They 
were  not  only  written  by  different  authors,  who  bad  no  knowledge  of  each 
other,  but  for  different  purposes.  Some  of  them — as  Esther  and  Ruth — 
have  no  use  at  present  beyond  the  value  that  may  accrue  from  a  study  of 
some  of  the  remote  and  obscure  phases  of  Hebrew  life.  The  inspiration 
if  any  is  of  a  low  type  ;  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  can  be  only  such  as 
are  suggested,  not  commanded.  The  value  of  each  book  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  best  ascertained  by  considering  them  independently  and  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  what  they  individually  teach,  rather  than  by  insisting  upon 
some  common  and  inter-related  meaning  miraculously  wrought  into  them. 
There  is,  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  *'  an  increasing  purpose^'  running  through 
the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is  incidental  to  the  fact  that  the  books  cover 
many  centuries  of  development.  There  is  also  in  some  of  the  books  the 
hope  of  a  Messiah,  but  it  is  because  they  reflect  a  common  national  expecta- 
tion ;  a  Messiah  is  the  correlate  to  a  self -revealing  God.  In  more  than 
half  of  the  books  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  hope,  except  as  it  is  read  into 
them  by  forced  and  fanciful  interpretation.  Wherever  it  is  found  it  should 
have  full  force,  but  the  attempt  to  find  it  in  every  book  is  to  gild  the 
sacred  pages  with  a  glory  that  does  not  belong  to  all  alike.  Such  efforts 
may  seem  reverential,  but  they  do  not  rest  on  the  truth  ;  and  what  is  not 
true  cannot  be  good.  The  Bible  has  suffered  almost  as  much  from  those 
who  would  add  to  it  as  from  those  who  would  detract  from  it.  The  Song 
of  Solomon  teaches  a  beautiful  lesson  of  pure  love  ;  it  is  a  protest  against 
the  harem,  and  as  such  has  a  certain  value  in  all  ages  ;  but  the  attempt  to 
find  Christ  in  it,  because  being  inspired  it  must  have  some  high  and  spiritual 
meaning,  is  to  bring  the  pulpit  into  contempt.  The  Proverbs  are  the  best 
ever  uttered,  but  they  are  a  compilation  from  innumerable  sources,  and 
have  only  the  inspiration  which  resided  in  the  compiler.  Genesis  is  a 
semi -historical  compilation  giving  various  accounts  of  the  creation  and  of 
the  early  stages  of  human  history  as  they  were  presented  to  the  Hebrew 
mind,  which  made  them  sacred  by  introducing  an  ethical  and  spiritual  ele- 
ment. To  insist  that  they  shall  be  read  literally  and  as  veritable  history  is 
to  violate  all  the  canons  of  criticism  and  to  sink  the  pulpit  below  the  aver- 
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age  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  is  also  to  miss  the  value  that  comes 
from  comparing  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  traditions  with  the  Babylonian 
form  ;  the  comparison  reveals  the  higher  conceptions  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
historical  books  are  of  immense  value  as  the  annals  of  an  inspired  nation, 
and  are  full  of  suggestive  lessons  for  nations  and  men  of  other  times,  but 
thej  do  not  contain  the  laws  and  truths  by  which  we  live  in  this  nineteenth 
century.  Leviticus  contains  a  system  of  religious  observance  which,  hav- 
ing served  its  purpose,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  St.  Paul.  It  is  valuable 
chiefly  as  depicting  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  theism.  The  Psalms  are 
the  sacred  hymns  of  the  nation  of  unknown  and  miscellaneous  authorship, 
but  all  the  more  valuable  as  voicing  the  experience  of  many  of  God's  saints 
— often  the  highest  and  truest  ever  uttered.  They  sink,  however,  when 
loaded  with  a  theory  of  inspiration,  and  made  to  carry  prophetic  meanings 
that  were  never  intended.  Job  is  a  discussion  of  the  world-controversy  as 
to  the  existence  and  use  of  evil,  and  comes  nearest  inspiration  of  anything 
in  the  Old  Testament,  even  as  it  teaches  the  greatest  truth  in  it — ^namely, 
the  wisdom  of  trusting  in  a  God  who  upholds  an  orderly  universe.  If  the 
Bible  should  be  destroyed,  the  Book  of  Job  will  survive  and  live  on  as  a 
fragment — the  loftiest  discussion  of  the  problem  that  always  has  and 
always  will  haunt  the  minds  of  men,  read  and  rested  in  because  it  offers 
the  only  solution  that  satisfies — namely,  trust  in  God — the  first  and  final 
lesson  for  man  to  learn.  It  is  not  strange  that  great  men  when  in  sorrow 
and  trouble  turn  to  it  for  comfort,  as  did  Lowell  in  his  old  age.  It  cannot 
be  preached  too  much  if  it  is  made  to  carry  its  own  great  truth  and  not 
loaded  with  history  which  is  not  in  it,  and  with  prophecy  which  the  un- 
known author  never  dreamed  of.  The  prophecies  are  the  ecstatic  utter- 
ances of  religious  patriots,  of  great  ethical  value,  and  full  of  inspiration 
for  all  time  ;  but  they  are  not  foretellers  except  as  they  utter  universal 
truUis  that  must  some  time  have  fulfilment. 

If  the  Old  Testament  books  are  regarded  for  what  they  are  and  were 
meant  to  be,  they  can  be  still  serviceable  to  the  preacher  of  to-day.  They 
tell  their  story  best,  and  make  their  proper  impression  when  each  book  is 
taken  by  itself,  and,  as  it  were,  at  its  face  value  :  Ruth  as  a  tender  He- 
brew idyl ;  Proverbs  simply  as  proverbs,  valuable  because  true  to  life, 
but  no  truer  because  included  under  some  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  is 
neither  needed  nor  warranted  ;  Ecclesiastes  the  product  of  a  thoughtful 
Hebrew  pessimist  who  wrote  at  the  very  opposite  pole  from  inspiration  ; 
Jonah  as  a  historico-parable  or  poem  anticipating  the  essential  quality  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  loftiest  and  most  telling  imaginative  forms,  but  degraded 
and  spoiled  and  robbed  of  its  meaning  if  treated  as  a  literal  history — a 
writing  of  inestimable  value  if  regarded  as  the  effort  of  some  great,  far- 
seeing  Hebrew  to  broaden  the  conceptions  of  his  countrymen  as  to  the 
mercy  of  God  and  His  relation  to  other  nations.  The  use  that  has  been 
made  of  it,  and  is  still  insisted  on  in  some  quarters,  is  an  illustration  of 
how  much  evil  the  Bible  can  be  made  to  yield  in  the  hands  of  pious  but 
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ignormnt  preachers — turned  into  a  very  hot-bed  for  the  production  of  in- 
fidelity and  blasphemy. 

The  higher  criticism  has  come  none  too  soon  to  save  the  polpit  from 
incnrring  the  contempt  of  an  ago  that  is  fast  becoming  too  intelligent  to 
lu^cept  its  traditional  rendering  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  can  do  no 
wiser  thing  than  to  sit  with  docility  at  the  feet  of  learning  while  it  unravels 
the  tangled  skein  of  aathorship,  date,  meaning,  and  purpose  of  each  book. 
The  criticism  may  push  its  hypotheses  too  far,  for  it  can  only  work 
through  them  ;  and  it  may  make  mistakes,  but  it  cannot  make  greater  or 
more  fatal  ones  than  those  in  which  the  pulpit  has  been  floundering  ever 
since  the  Puritans  attempted  to  lay  down  the  Old  Testament  upon  modem 
society,  and  enforced  it  by  a  theory  of  inspiration  that  was  framed  to  fill 
the  place  and  do  the  work  of  the  rejected  doctrine  of  church  authority. 

Preaching  should  gather  its  tone  and  emphasis  from  the  general  drift  of 
the  Bible,  especially  in  its  treatment  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same 
canon  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  Old  and  the  New.  In  the  former,  take 
the  books  by  themselves  ;  in  the  latter  consider  the  drift,  the  general 
meaning  and  purpose.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  but  the  slightest 
thread  of  unity  ;  in  the  New  Testament  one  name  binds  the  various  writ- 
ings together,  but  the  meaning  is  found  in  all,  not  in  one. 

Preaching  is  too  microscopic — an  inevitable  characteristic,  perhaps, 
when  each  week  calls  for  an  hour  of  discourse.  The  habit  of  taking  a 
text  has  so  many  advantages  that  it  should  not  be  given  up,  but  it  has 
great  dangers  and  has  wrought  endless  mischief.  Take  always  great  texts, 
not  small  ones  ;  leading  propositions,  not  parenthetical  remarks  ;  great 
facts,  not  small  incidents.  Not  only  should  a  text  not  be  separated  from 
its  immediate  context,  but  it  should  not  be  separated  from  the  entire  book  ; 
nor  should  it  be  considered  apart  from  its  object  and  the  age  and  habit  of 
thought  out  of  which  it  sprang  ;  nor  should  it  be  made  to  say  more  than 
it  was  meant  to  say.  If  the  text  is  taken  from  Matthew  and  is  not  found 
in  Luke,  or  from  Luke  with  something  left  out  as  compared  with  Mat- 
thew, allowance  should  be  made  for  the  difference  and  the  reason  carefully 
weighed.  If  the  text  is  drawn  from  St.  Paul  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  that  no  man  ever  yet  wholly  separated  himself  from 
the  influences  of  his  early  training  ;  even  inspiration  does  not  work  such 
miracles.  Only  when  we  come  to  the  words  of  the  Christ  do  we  need  to 
make  no  allowance,  and  to  receive  them  with  unquestioning  trust. 

So  much  is  evident  and  is  required  by  common  honesty  ;  but  there  are 
other  reasons  for  emphasizing  the  drift  rather  than  the  parts.  Of  the 
drift  we  are  sure  ;  of  the  parts  we  are  not  sure.  That  God  created  the 
world  and  made  man  in  His  own  image  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  when  and 
how  is  an  open  question.  That  there  was  an  exodus  of  Hebrews  from 
Egypt  is  true,  but  it  is  not  true  that  there  were  640,000  armed  men 
among  them.  That  Moses  formed  a  code  of  civil  and  religions  laws  is  un- 
questionable ;  that  he  wrote  them  as  wo  have  them  is  greatly  questioned. 
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In  treating  all  such  subjects  one  should  use  the  central  general  fact,  not 
the  unimportant  details,  for  in  the  former  lies  the  lesson  to  be  taught. 

No  branch  of  study  has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  refinement  and 
thoroughness  as  that  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  specially  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  exact  force  of  each  word  has  been  calculated  by  the  finest 
measurements  of  learning  ;  Greek  particles  have  been  weighed  under  a 
sense  that  eternal  destiny  hung  on  the  result ;  grammatical  construction 
has  been  insisted  on  to  a  degree  that  justifies  the  remark  of  Matthew 
Arnold  upon  the  translators  of  the  revised  version  that  *'  they  seemed  to 
think  that  man  was  made  for  the  aorist,  and  not  the  aorist  for  man." 
Research  into  the  sources  and  history  of  the  documents  has  gone  so  far 
that  we  are  no  longer  sure  that  we  have  a  single  sentence  in  the  entire 
Bible  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  though  we  are 
sure  of  the  substance  and  drift  of  it.  Criticism  has  defeated  itself,  and 
it  is  no  longer  important  to  know  the  exact  grammatical  force  of  each 
word.^  The  study  of  the  original  languages  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury 
and  not  a  necessity  ;  and  the  question  may  weU  be  asked  whether  some 
of  the  time  devoted  to  them  by  theological  students,  especially  the  He- 
brew, would  not  be  better  used  if  given  to  the  study  of  sociology  and 
evolution,  with  the  Bible  as  a  general  text-book.  It  is  no  longer  safe  to 
rest  doctrines  on  mood  and  tense,  and  to  make  eternal  destiny  hang  upon 
the  force  of  an  adjective.  The  logical  inference  is  :  Consult  the  general 
drift,  the  evident  meaning  of  the  whole,  with  less  insistence  upon  sharply 
defined  parts.  Besides,  the  truth  lies  in  the  drifiy  and  not  in  the  parts. 
The  Gospel  by  which  we  live  is  not  a  set  of  specific  statements,  but  is  a 
temper  of  mind  begotten  by  the  spirit  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  tem- 
per or  spirit  runs  throughout  and  suffuses  the  New  Testament  writings. 
It  cannot  be  found  in  one  text,  nor  in  one  €k>spel  or  epistle,  but  it  is  found 
in  them  all  as  their  general  meaning,  especially  when  this  meaning  is 
attested  by  unfailing  Christian  consciousness. 

It  may  seem  contrary  to  all  the  canons  of  preaching  to  dissuade  from 
close  and  microscopic  study,  and  to  urge  the  general  view  ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced  that  it  is  in  this  direction  the  pulpit  must  move  in  order  to  discover 
the  Gospel  and  to  apply  it  to  society.  The  preacher  must,  of  course,  have 
a  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
the  engineer  must  know  every  bolt  and  screw  in  his  engine  ;  but  what  the 
people  need  to  know  and  feel  is  the  general  purport  of  the  Go^>el,  the 
universal  and  unalterable  principles  that  make  it  up.  We  have  only  to 
consider  the  types  of  preaching  in  the  past  and  note  their  ever-varying 
character  to  see  that  the  diversity  sprang  from  taking  special  and  partial 
views  of  Scripture,  and  from  failing  to  grasp  it  in  the  totality  of  its  mean- 
ing. Whenever  any  great  preacher  rose  above  the  single  texts  that  hedged 
about  his  sect,  or  used  them  simply  to  pave  the  way  into  all  texts,  he 
preached  in  a  way  that  still  appeals  to  us.  The  fault  of  the  pulpit  of 
to-day  is  pettiness.     It  grows  in  part  out  of  a  general  tendency  in  society 
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to  reftae  and  i^>ecijiHse,  and,  as  the  resah,  preaching  has  ik>  moral  pefapee- 
tive,  no  aoDaa  of  prop<^on,  no  conception  of  the  Go^>el  as  a  whole,  and 
as  oontaining  the  order  of  human  aocietj.  Single  and  insignificant  texts 
are  wrenched  from  their  pkoe  and  blown  op  till  they  fill  the  whole  field  of 
riaion.  Some  chance  analogy,  reaching  no  ^uthw,  perh^M,  than  a  word, 
is  made  to  carry  meanings  nerer  intended  ;  texts  are  played  with  and 

played  npon  in  a  way  thai  delights  the  misws,  bat  makes  *'  the  jndicioiis 

___*_, ft 

giieve* 

There  are,  indeed,  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  like  the  Beatitodes 

and  sereral  of  the  parables,  thai  wiD  bear  the  clooest  sobdiTision  ;  erery 

sentence  palpitates  with  individoal  life,  and  requires  q>ecial  treatmoit; 

but  these  are  the  few  great  eternal  sayings  of  the  Son  of  man.     The  ^>is- 

tles  can  hardly  furnish  a  theme  independent  of  their  q>ecial  and  central 

purpose.     Their  roost  epigrammatic  sentences  require  to  be  treated  in  the 

light  of  the  whole  writing,  which  needs  to  be  consido^  in  the  still  larger 

relation  it  bears  to  the  Goq>el  itself.     Peter  and  James  cannot  be  preached 

except  with  Paul  in  mind  ;  and  Paul  most  be  preached  with  the  eye 

steadily  fixed  on  Him  who  is  abore  Panl,  and  Cei^ias,  and  ApoUos. 


IV.— PREACHER  AND  PAINTER. 
Br  PmoFsssoR  T.  Harwood  Pattiboh,  D.D.,  Rochxstbk,  N.  Y. 

Thjbrs  is  a  certain  large  and  generous  sense  in  which  we  can  say  to 
every  tme  preacher  what  Paul  said  to  the  Corinthians  :  *'  All  things  are 
yours.*'  All  time  and  all  space  wait  to  enforce  or  to  illustrate  his  theme. 
His  course  is  not  the  narrow  sheep  track  on  the  mountain-side  ;  rather  is 
it  the  Roman  road  on  which  four  chariots  could  be  driven  abreast  At 
this  time  I  propose  to  speak  only  of  art,  and,  indeed,  making  my  subject 
still  narrower,  to  call  attention  to  some  few  of  the  innumerable  analogies 
which  may  be  traced  between  the  work  of  the  preacher  and  one  branch 
alone  of  art.  I  mean  painting.  I  choose  this  path  in  part  because  it  is 
so  little  trodden  by  us.  When  Goethe  said,  '*  Fortunate  is  he  who  at  an 
early  age  knows  what  art  is,'*  he  certainly  did  not  refer  to  the  American. 
The  circumstances  of  our  lives  are  not  favorable  to  an  early  knowledge  of 
art.  There  are  parts  of  Northern  Italy  where  it  is  hard  not  to  be  a 
sculptor  ;  but  we  are  not  so  menaced. 

And  yet,  in  common  with  other  good  and  perfect  gifts,  the  power  to 
portray  what  is  noble  and  fair  in  the  world  around  us  and  upon  the  stage 
where  we  all  act  our  parts  comes  from  (xod.  Not  strength  alone«  but 
beauty  also,  is  in  His  sanctuary.  He  it  was  who  filled  Bezaleel  with  His 
spirit  in  wisdom  and  in  understanding  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  man- 
ner of  workmanship,  that  so  the  tabernacle  might  be  made  worthy  of  its 
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sacred  destiny.  In  no  flight  of  unlicensed  fancy  Mrs.  Browning — was  it 
not  ? — spoke  of  God  as  Himself  **  the  Supreme  Artist.**     He  it  is  who 

"  Lives  through  all  life,  extenos  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent" 

I  am  not  forgetful  that  art  has  been  looked  at  askance  by  some  who  have 
been — and  perhaps  with  reason — ^jealous  of  her  power  to  enchant.  When 
Thomas  Carlyle  bursts  out,  ''  Let  the  devil  fly  away  with  fine  arts,"  we 
seem  to  hear  an  echo  of  his  still  more  illustrious  countryman,  John  Knox. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  Mr.  Buskin — the  apostle,  as  we  have  been  wont 
to  think,  of  art — when  he  says  :  *'  I  never  met  with  a  man  whose  mind 
was  fuUy  set  upon  the  world  to  come,  perfect  and  right  before  God,  who 
cared  about  art  at  all"  ?  The  sentence  thus  passed  ex  catliedrA  by  the 
greatest  living  expounder  of  art,  the  preacher  of  the  palette  and  the  chisel, 
seems  so  severe  upon  no  one  else  as  it  is  on  himself.  If  any  man  cares 
for  art,  we  should  say  it  is  Mr.  Buskin.  Such  words  sound  suicidal  com- 
ing from  his  lips.  We  recall  Hogarth's  picture  of  the  drunken  reveller 
perched  in  mid- air  upon  the  tavern  sign,  and  busily  engaged  in  sawing  it 
asunder.  Every  movement  hastens  his  own  fall.  But  we  can  appeal,  in 
this  instance,  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  Thus  Mr.  Buskin  him- 
self speaks  to  the  architect : 

"  But  is  there  anything  within  range  of  sight  or  conception  which  may  not  be 
of  use  to  ffou,  or  in  which  your  interest  nuiy  not  be  excited  with  advantage  to 
your  art  ?  From  visions  of  angels  down  to  the  least  important  gesture  of  a  child 
at  play,  whatever  may  be  conceived  of  Divine  or  beheld  of  human  may  be  dared 
or  adopted  by  you.  Throughout  the  kingdom  of  animal  life  no  creature  is  so 
vast  or  80  minute  that  you  cannot  deal  with  it  or  bring  it  into  service  ;  the  lion 
and  the  crocodile  will  crouch  about  your  shafts ;  the  moth  and  the  bee  will  sun 
themselves  upon  your  flowers ;  for  you  the  fawn  will  leap  ;  for  you  the  snail  be 
slow ;  for  you  the  dove  smooth  her  bosom,  and  the  hawk  spread  her  wings  toward' 
the  south.  All  the  wide  world  of  vegetation  blooms  and  bends  for  you  ;  the  leaves 
tremble  that  you  may  bid  them  be  still  under  the  marble  snow  ;  the  thorn  and 
the  thistle,  which  the  earth  casts  forth  as  evil,  are  to  you  the  kindliest  servants  ; 
no  dying  petal  nor  drooping  tendril  is  so  feeble  as  to  have  no  help  for  you  ; 
no  robed  pride  of  blossom  so  kingly  but  it  will  lay  aside  its  purple  to  receive  at 
your  hands  the  pale  immortality.  Is  there  anything  in  common  life  too  mean,  in 
common  things  too  trivial,  to  be  ennobled  by  your  touch  ?  As  there  is  nothing 
in  life,  so  there  Is  nothing  in  lifelessness  which  has  not  its  lesson  for  you,  or  its 
gift.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  torn  cable  that  will  not  twine  into  a  perfect  mould- 
ing ;  there  Is  not  a  fragment  of  castaway  matting  or  shattered  basket-work  that 
will  not  work  Into  a  chequer  or  a  capital  Tes,  and  if  you  gather  up  the  very 
sand,  and  break  the  stone  on  which  you  tread,  among  Its  fragments  of  all  but 
invisible  shells  you  will  find  forms  that  will  take  their  place,  and  that  proudly, 
among  the  starred  traceries  of  your  vaulting ;  and  you,  who  can  crown  the 
mountain  with  Its  fortress,  and  the  city  with  its  towers,  are  thus  able  also  to  give 
beauty  to  ashes  and  worthiness  to  dust." 

Every  preacher  may  find  food  for  thought  in  these  splendid  words,  as 
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wen  ms  in  many  others  like  them  with  which  the  writings  of  this  nuwt^  of 
our  tongae  mre  richly  studded. 

To  Mr.  Ruskin  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitade  which  can  never  be  repiid 
for  teaching  us  how  moral,  how  religious  all  true  art  is,  and  for  patting  his 
teaching  into  perhaps  the  noblest  English  of  this  century.  Sounder  fv 
than  his  unmeasured  and  inconsistent  invective  against  art  is  the  calm  judg- 
ment of  that  holiest  of  missionaries,  Henry  Mart3m  :  *'  Since  I  have  known 
€k>d  in  a  saving  manner,  painting,  poetry,  and  music  have  had  charms 
unknown  to  me  before.  I  have  received  what  I  suppose  is  a  taste  for 
them  ;  for  religion  has  refined  my  mind  and  made  it  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions from  the  sublime  and  beautiful." 

We  need  not  apologiae,  therefore,  for  our  subject.  What  points  can 
the  painter  give  the  preacher  !  This  is  the  question  which  we  will  tiy  to 
answer  now. 

There  are  some  persons  who,  without  pretending  to  any  interest  in  the 
inquiry  which  we  are  pursuing,  will  remind  us  at  the  outset  that  preacher 
and  painter  have,  at  all  events,  one  point  in  common.  We  are  both  of  ns 
luxuries  which  can  be  dispensed  with.  We  belong  to  the  class  of  non- 
producers.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  greatest  portrait  painter  of  the  Eng- 
lish school,  met  this  sneer  in  his  time.  When  Dr.  Tucker,  the  Dean  of 
Gloucester,  declared  before  the  Society  for  Encouraging  Commerce  and 
Manufactures  that  a  pin-maker  was  a  more  useful  and  valuable  member  of 
society  than  Raphael,  Sir  Joshua  replied  :  *'  That  is  an  observation  of  a 
very  narrow  mind — a  mind  that  is  confined  to  the  mere  objects  of  com- 
merce ;  that  sees  with  a  microscopic  eye  but  a  part  of  the  great  machine 
of  the  economy  of  life,  and  thinks  that  small  part  which  he  sees  to  be  Uie 
whole.  Commerce  is  the  means,  not  the  end  of  happiness  or  pleasure  ; 
the  end  is  a  rational  enjoyment  by  means  of  arts  and  sciences.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  highest  degree  of  folly  to  set  the  means  in  a  higher  degree 
of  esteem  than  the  end.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  brick-maker  is 
superior  to  the  architect."  Preacher  and  painter  alike  need  at  times  to 
protest  against  the  tyranny  of  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal 
over  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal. 

But  leaving  this  objection — which  if  it  bad  any  force  in  it  at  all  would  only 
serve  to  bind  us  together  under  one  common  sentence  of  neglect — ^notice 
how  much  the  eye  serves  the  ear.  The  form,  the  expression,  the  gesture 
of  the  speaker  all  aid  his  voice.  So  Tennyson  says,  "  Things  seen  are 
greater  than  things  heard."  The  universal  passion  for  dramatic  action 
no  preacher  can  a£Eord  to  despise.  Now  an  illustration,  a  picture,  appeals 
not  alone  to  the  ear,  but  also  to  the  eye.  When  in  the  fashionable  Lon- 
don drawing-room  Whitefield  described  a  blind  beggar  wandering  helpless, 
alone,  ignorant  of  his  great  peril,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink  of  a  deep 
precipice,  and  did  it  with  such  consummate  skill  that  Lord  Chesterfield, 
rake  and  cynic,  the  man  of  all  men  in  that  heartless  circle  without  a  heart, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  cried,  "  Heavens  !  he  is  gone  !"  it  was  his  eye  that 
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for  one  brief  moment  made  a  man  of  him.  The  painter  is  the  apostle  of 
the  eye  as  the  preacher  is  the  apostle  of  the  ear  ;  and  because  we  preachers 
need  to  Tlse  both  eye  and  ear,  it  is  well,  if  it  may  be  so,  to  take  a  leaf 
from  his  book. 

Let  ns  begin  by  noticing  some  of  the  characteristics  which  the  preacher 
and  the  painter  must  possess  in  common  if  they  are  to  succeed. 

Shall  we  put  first  a  certain  tremendous  sense  of  the  gravity,  I  nught  say 
the  solemnity  of  the  work  which  we  have  before  us  ?  Woe  to  the  painter 
who  wields  a  brush  with  an  irreverent  hand  !  Herbert,  an  English  artist 
who  died  not  long  since,  used,  it  was  said,  to  have  a  mass  performed  over 
his  canvas  before  he  began  to  paint.  Every  picture  of  the  saintly  Era 
Angelico  in  the  convent  of  San  Marco,  at  Florence,  was  steeped  in  prayer. 
Baxter,  on  his  knees  before  the  Bible,  his  finger  on  his  text,  and  his  cry 
rising  to  heaven,  *'  Lord,  open  this  to  me,"  has  his  parallel  here.  Blake, 
the  engraver  and  poet,  *'  the  single  Englishman,"  as  Mr.  Swinburne  de- 
clares, "  of  supreme  and  simple  poetic  genius  of  his  time,"  struck  a  chord 
which  will  find  response  in  many  a  preacher's  soul,  when  he  inquired  of 
one  of  his  pupils,  who  was  then  illustrating  Milton,  "  Do  you  tremble 
when  you  paint  ?"  "  Yes,  surely,"  was  the  answer.  **  Then  you'll  do," 
was  Blake's  assuring  reply.  **  Were  I  in  your  place,"  Reynolds  wrote  to 
Barry,  who  was  then  studpng  art  in  Rome,  ''  I  would  consider  myself  as 
playing  a  great  game."  To  hear  this  judgment  of  a  painter's  opportuni- 
ties is  to  recall  a  sentiment  sacred  rather  to  the  minister  of  religion  : 

"  Tis  not  a  cause  of  small  import 
The  pastor's  care  demands ; 
But  what  might  fill  an  angers  hearty 
And  filled  a  Saviour's  hands." 

'*  Truth"  says  Reynolds  in  another  place,  ''  before  freedom  of  hand  ;" 
and  so  we  say.  Let  there  be  reverence  for  truth,  before  rhetoric,  or  before 
any,  indeed,  of  the  arts  of  the  orator.  In  preaching  and  in  painting  alike 
the  truth  alone  makes  free.  One  of  the  first,  one  of  the  profoundest  con- 
victions which  we  need  to  acquire  is  this,  that  above  all  things  we  must 
be  true.  The  temptations  are  severe  to  put  the  strong  or  the  beautiful  in 
the  foremost  place.  Resist  the  temptation,  and  let  neither  dispute  with 
truth  the  right  to  the  central  throne.  Who  does  not  recognize  the  secret 
of  much  of  his  rugged  greatness  in  the  threat  which  Oliver  Cromwell  fiung 
at  young  Lely,  the  painter  to  whom  he  was  sitting,  '^  Paint  me  as  I  am. 
If  you  leave  out  the  scars  and  wrinkles  I  will  not  pay  you  a  shilling"  ? 

This  loyalty  to  truth  will  call  for  another  quality.  I  mean  8elf-abn^;a- 
tion.  *'  Nevertheless,  not  I,  but  Christ."  What  is  true  of  the  preacher 
is,  in  a  measure,  true  of  many  others  beside  him.  We  need  to  lose  our- 
selves in  our  subject ;  to  hide,  as  it  were,  behind  our  canvas.  So  Thackeray 
is  passing  the  heaviest  sentence  against  Rubens  when  he  says,  '^  In  Rubens 
I  am  admiring  the  performer  rather  than  the  piece. "     Not  the  preacher, 
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bat  the  aennon  ;  not  the  flermon  even^  bat  the  theme  which  the  sennon,  be 
it  never  so  good,  very  inftdeqaately  sets  forth. 

To  deny  flelf  will  be  to  lift  oar  ministry  to  a  very  lofty  pUne.  Who 
covets  mach  less  courts  the  sympathy  of  those  that  speak  with  ill-concealed 
pity  of  a  man  who,  absorbed  in  the  glory  of  a  worthy  work,  denies  him- 
self ?  Better  Elijah  in  the  wilderness  than  Ahab  in  his  ivcMj  palace  in 
JeareeL  So  I  qaote  Reynolds  again  as  applicable  to  all  who  fare  hardly 
and  think  high,  **  Iat^  on  broad  and  water  in  Rome  sooner  than  lose  the 
advantages  to  be  found  there  alone.  **  Of  every  true  preacher  it  most  be 
said  thi^t  he  cometh  not  forth  bat  by  prayer  and  fasting,  and  such  a  man 
asks  for  no  pity.  Did  Paul  claim  the  compassion  of  his  judges,  or  come, 
cap  in  hand,  before  the  Ciesar !  There  is  '*  an  unspeakable  glory,'*  as 
one  of  our  old  dramatists  says  of  travel,  which  belongs  to  the  preacher  ; 
and  if  he  realize  and  enter  into  that  he  will  despise  the  cheq>  compassion 
of  those  whose  standards  of  success  in  life  are  as  unlike  his  as  the  vision 
of  Charles  Stuart,  when  he  taunted  Milton  with  his  loss  of  sight,  was 
unlike  that  of  the  blind  poet  himself,  before  whom  heaven  bared  her  stairy 
splendors.  Thb  loftiness  of  aim  and  of  companionship  is  the  priceless 
heritage  of  us  who  **  also  are  preachers.*'  We  live  in  the  very  best  of 
company.  Reynolds  borrowed  money  in  his  early  days  of  study  that  with 
it  he  might  purchase  portraits  by  Titian,  by  Vandyke,  by  Rembrandt 
"  These,''  he  says  finally,  '*  I  considered  as  the  best  kind  of  wealth.  By 
this  kind  of  contemplation  we  are  taught  to  think  in  their  way  and  to 
attain  their  excellence."  Wlio  can  estimate  aright  the  companionship  of 
lofty  themes  ?  To  live  among  them  is  to  live  in  high  latitudes  ;  it  is  to 
breathe  fresh  air  ;  it  is  to  be  up  far  above  *'  the  mists  and  vapors  among 
these  earthly  damps." 

Gainsborough,  the  painter  of  English  rural  scenes,  we  are  told  took 
lodgings  for  the  sunmier  on  one  of  the  northern  heights  of  London  '*  for 
the  sake  of  the  green  fields  and  the  luxury  of  pure  air  ;  and  in  winter  he 
was  often  seen  refreshing  his  eyes  with  light  at  the  window,  when  fatigued 
with  close  employment."  In  these  words  do  we  not  catch  an  echo  of  a 
nobler  passage  still,  '*  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty  ;  they 
shaU  behold  the  land  that  is  very  far  off"  ? 

And  yet,  while  the  spirit  of  self-effacement  should  characterise  alike  the 
preacher  and  the  painter,  each  has  to  preserve  his  own  personality.  *'  This 
above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true. "  The  lack  everywhere  is  strong,  well- 
marked,  emphatic  personality.  For  this  the  world  is  crying  out ;  and  this 
the  world,  find  it  where  it  may,  is  quick  to  recognise  and  to  reward.  The 
preacher  as  much  as  the  painter  is  tempted  to  become  a  slave  to  his  favorite 
model.  As  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland  puts  it,  with  his  accustomed  wit,  '*  A 
great  many  preachers  have  gone  forth  saying  to  themselves,  '  Methinks  the 
hat  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  well  adorn  my  brow  ; '  but  somehow  there  was 
too  much  hat."  So  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  may  preach  once  again  to  us,  as 
well  as  to  his  own  craft,  when  he  says,  "  To  copy  is  to  lose  the  power  of 
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putting  yoar  own  spirit  on  the  canvas/*  It  fills  ns  with  melancholy  to 
know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  artists  in  Rome,  Florence,  Munich,  Paris, 
who  left  their  homes  in  America  many  years  ago  huoyant  with  bright 
hopes  of  achieving  fame,  but  who,  caught  in  the  toils  of  stronger  men  than 
thejy  have  sunk  down  into  mere  copyists,  reproducing  for  a  few  dollars 
the  works  of  the  great  painters.  Slaves  to  mighty  masters  indeed,  but 
none  the  less  slaves  ;  they  never  think  an  original  thought  or  make  an 
original  stroke.  Preachers,  beware  !  Better  be  yourself  than  a  feeble  echo 
of  another.  To  be  able  to  say  of  your  sermon,  ''  It  is  a  poor  thing,  but 
mine  own,"  is  a  worthier  object  of  ambition  than  to  be  obliged  to  say  of  it, 
*•  It  is  a  fine  thing— but  it  is  Robert  Hall's.*' 

Now  let  us  glance  at  another  characteristic  which  preacher  and  painter 
fhoald  both  possess.  I  cannot  better  introduce  it  than  by  quoting  what 
Yigenero  says  of  Michael  Angelo's  mode  of  work,  '*  I  have  seen  Michael 
Angelo,  although  sixty  years  of  age,  and  not  one  of  the  most  robust  of 
men,  smite  down  more  scales  from  a  very  hard  block  of  marble  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  than  three  young  marble-cutters  could  in  three  or  four  times 
that  space,  which  must  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  done. 
He  flung  himself  upon  the  marble  with  such  impetuosity  and  fervor  as  to 
induce  me  to  believe  that  he  would  break  the  work  into  fragments.  With 
a  single  blow  he  brought  down  scales  of  marble  of  three  or  four  inches' 
breadth,  and  with  such  precision  to  the  line  marked  on  the  marble  that  if 
he  had  broken  away  a  very  little  more  he  risked  the  ruin  of  his  work." 

This  suggests  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  enthusiasm  of  the  right  kind. 
The  fiery  wOl  smiting  o£E  the  fiakes  of  marble  controlled  a  hand  that  knew 
just  when  and  just  where  to  stop. 

When  we  speak  of  enthusiasm,  then  we  recall  another  quality,  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  preacher  and  painter.  '*  The  fellow  mixes  blood  with  his 
colors,"  Ouido  said  of  Rubens ;  and  blood  is  as  necessary  as  brains. 
The  preacher  should  not  only  possess  his  subject,  he  should  also  be  pos- 
sessed by  it.  Almost  with  a  divine  power  it  should  beset  him  behind  and 
before,  and  lay  its  hand  upon  him.  A  priest  one  day  asked  Michael 
Angelo  why  he  had  never  married,  and  he  answered,  ''  I  have  a  wife  who 
is  too  much  for  me  already,  one  who  unceasingly  persecutes  me.  It  is 
my  art ;  and  my  works  are  my  children."  Without  pausing  to  discuss 
Michael  Angelo's  conception  of  a  wife's  vocation  or  his  analogy  between 
his  works  which  found  a  market  in  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  children  who 
are  not  so  readily  disposed  of,  I  think  his  absolute  devotion  may  well  teach 
U8.  The  honest  claim  of  the  study  or  the  pulpit  urged  on  the  preacher  should 
never  be  flung  back  with  the  excuse,  "  I  have  married  a  wife,  I  cannot  come." 
The  preacher,  as  the  painter,  should  find  in  his  vocation  sufficient  em- 
ployment. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took  no  other  exercise  than  what  he  used 
in  his  painting  room.  It  was  exhausting,  not  only  the  walking  but  also 
the  act  of  painting.  And  so  the  preacher  who  never  wears  himself  out  will 
be  very  likely  to  wear  out  his  hearers.     There  are  often  times  of  tran- 
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■cendent  tpiritiiAl  power  in  which  we  have  to  ciy  with  Whitefield,  '*  0 
Lford,  I  am  tired  in  Thy  work  ;  but  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  tired  d 
it.  '*  If  preaching  exhausted  Whitefield,  it  also  rerired  hini«  lingena^ 
at  one  time  for  three  weeks  between  life  and  death,  he  persisted  in  preach 
ing,  thoogh  he  had  to  be  carried  to  the  polpit  like  a  child.  His  candle  la 
his  hand,  the  fingers  of  death  bnsy  on  his  heart,  he  pauses  on  the  stain  to 
speak  to  the  crowd  at  NewbnrTport,  thronging  about  him  and  hungry  f« 
the  bread  of  life.  '*  His  voice,  never,  perhaps,  surpassed  in  its  music  asd 
pathos,  flowed  on  until  the  candle  which  he  held  burned  away,  and  then  west 
out  in  its  socket.  The  next  morning  he  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  him.** 
In  the  spasms  of  pain  as  Whitefield  lay  dying,  his  travelling  attendant— 
for,  bom  in  a  tavern,  he  was  a  wayfarer  to  the  last — begged  him  not  to 
preach  so  often  as  he  had.  ''  I  would  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out,**  be 
replied.  Such  men  need  no  pity,  as  they  ask  for  none.  ''  Th«^  is  a 
pleasure  in  painting,*'  says  Hazlitt,  '^  which  none  but  painters  know." 
How  much  truer  is  this  of  the  preacher  I     With  Wesley  he  sings  : 

"  Happy  if  with  my  latest  breath 
I  may  but  gasp  His  name ; 
Preach  Him  to  all,  and  cry  in  death, 
'  Behold,  behokl  the  Lamb.'  " 

From  among  the  many  characteristics  in  which  preacher  and  paints  are 
alike,  let  me  choose  another,  which  is,  one  had  almost  said,  peculiar  to 
them.  I  mean  the  possession  of  what  is  called  '*  the  artist's  eye."  ''  Love 
is  not  a  hood,  but  an  eye- water,"  as  Emerson  puts  it ;  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  work  she  discovers  to  us  a  thousand  beauties  veiled  to  the  ordinary 
vision.  That  wonderful  genius  Blake,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
filled  a  dingy  London  yard  with  forms  and  fancies  than  which  Paradise 
itself  could  hold  none  more  glowing.  Meanwhile  his  poor  wife  was  forced 
in  all  honesty  to  confess  that  she  utterly  failed  to  see  and  hear  what  her 
husband  did.  '^  They  are  all  majestic  shadows,"  Blake  said  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  living  in  the  country,  *'  gray  but  luminous,  and  superior  to  the 
common  height  of  men."  It  was  the  artist's  eye,  bringing  to  itself  what 
it  alone  had  the  faculty  for  seeing,  which  peopled  the  air  with  these  celes- 
tial shapes.  *'  Heaven,"  he  says,  in  writing  from  his  home,  ''  beneath 
our  thatched  roof  of  russet  gold — heaven  opens  here  on  all  sides  her 
golden  gates  ;  her  windows  are  not  obstructed  by  vapors  ;  voices  of  celes- 
tial inhabitants  are  more  distinctly  heard,  and  their  forms  more  distinctly 
seen  ;  and  my  cottage  is  also  a  shadow  of  their  houses."  One  is  remind- 
ed of  the  genius  who  could 

**  Qlve  to  barrows,  traps,  and  pans, 
The  grace  and  glamour  of  romance," . 

and  of  what  Beecher  somewhere  says,  "  The  province  of  art  may  be  said 
to  be  to  make  homely  things  handsome  and  good  things  beautiful."  True 
or  not  about  art,  here  certainly  is  one  mission  of  the  pulpit.  Bishop 
Brooks  has  told  us  how,  when  be  began  his  work,  texts  used  to  spring  up 
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and  cry,  '*  Preach  from  me,  preach  from  me."  Bat  this  was  because  the 
texts  knew  their  master.  There  is  a  reverse  side  also  to  this  medal ;  and 
one  can  imagine  some  ill-used,  misapplied  text,  whose  tnie  hidden  meaning 
has  never  been  brought  to  the  light,  pleading  when  Sunday,  the  day  of  its 
torment,  came  near,  as  poor  Bums  did  in  his  last  moments,  "  Don't  let 
the  awkward  squad  fire  their  platoon  over  me  !"  In  the  choice  of  texts 
the  artist's  eye  is  needed,  and  not  a  whit  less  in  their  treatment  when  once 
they  have  been  chosen.  The  skilled  preacher  as  the  skilled  painter  makes 
no  mistake  as  to  his  point  of  view. 

One  thought  more  just  here.     Both  preacher  and  painter  seem  ever  to 
need,  for  entire  success  in  their  work,  a  certain  admixture  of  contrasted 
elements.    Memory,  it  has  been  said,  depends  upon  attention  and  imagina- 
tion.    So  does  painting,  and  so  does  preaching.     Hence  the  absolute 
necessity  for  diligence,  one  of  the  unheroic  virtues  for  lack  of  which  many 
a  promising  career  in  both  vocations  has  been  wrecked.     The  world,  see- 
ing the  canvas  glow  with  life,  listening  to  the  sermon  instinct  with  power, 
thinks  little  of  all  this.     Turner,  the  sublimest  painter  of  our  century, 
worked  alone.     He  kept  his  hours  of  patient  toil  inviolate.     AU  that  the 
world  saw  was  the  finished  picture.     Hiere  must  be  a  road  straight  from 
the  study  to  the  pulpit,  and  it  needs  to  be  a  road  sacred  only  to  the 
preacher's  footsteps.     No  stranger  should  be  free  to  tread  it  at  his  pleas* 
ore.     The  world  is  under  no  obligation  to  ask  us  how  we  do  it ;  its  only 
Intimate  demand  should  be  that  it  be  done.     I  think  that  we  shall  sym- 
pathize in  our  own  experience  with  Hazlitt,  who  b^;an  life  as  a  painter, 
and  who  says  that  his  first  Head  cost  him  much  pains,  and  pains  to  little 
apparent  purpose  ;  but  that,  in  view  of  his  after  work,  it  taught  him  much. 
<*Not  joyous,  but  grievous,"  is  often  our  feeling  in  reference  to  some 
hard  and  ungracious  bit  of  study  ;  but  then  let  us  remember  that  for  us, 
here  as  in  higher  matters,  there  is  an  ' '  afterward, "  with  its  peaceable  fruits 
to  us  who  are  exercised  thereby.    Solomon  struck  a  truth  of  wide  application 
when  he  said,  '^  In  all  labor  there  is  profit."    Listen  to  old  Albert  Dllrer, 
**  Now  a  man  might  say.  Who  will  devote  continual  labor  and  trouble, 
with  consuming  of  much  time,  thus  in  tedious  wise  to  measure  out  a  single 
figure,  seeing,  moreover,  that  it  often  happeneth  that  he  must  make,  it 
may  be,  twenty  or  thirty  figures  in  a  short  time  ?  .  .  .     If  thou  hast  well 
learnt  the  theory  of  measurements,  and  attained  understanding  and  skill  in 
it  so  that  thou  canst  make  a  thing  with  free  certainty  of  hand,  and  know- 
est  how  to  do  each  thing  aright,  then  it  is  not  needful  always  to  measure 
eTerything,  for  the  art  which  thou  hast  acquired  giveth  thee  a  good  eye- 
measure,  and  the  practised  hand  is  obedient."     Tes,  '*  the  practised  hand 
b  obedient.  '^     That  is  the  truth  which  will,  if  we  honor  it,  make  us  free. 
Every  touch  tells  only  because  long  practise  has  taught  us  to  lay  on  no 
touch  which  does  not  tell.     A  thirty  minutes'  sermon  without  a  loose  end 
in  it  represents  often  a  thirty  years'  apprenticeship  to  D&rer's  great  maxim, 
'*Tke  practised  hand  is  obedient." 
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Let  me  add  that  tlie  day  never  dawns  in  which  punter  or  preacher  can 
afford  to  drop  this  practice.  To  live  long  in  either  avocation  may  he  to 
discover  drooping  powers.  Well,  then,  let  ns  lay  to  heart  what  Solomon 
says,  ''  If  the  iron  bo  blnnt  and  one  do  not  whet  the  edge,  then  mnst  be 
pat  to  more  strength  :  bnt  wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct."  At  seventh- 
three  Molready,  being  invited  to  dine  at  a  friend's  hoose,  begged  to  be 
excused  because  it  was  his  night  at  the  drawing-class.  *'  I  used,"  sud 
he,  '*  to  draw  rapidly  in  pen  and  .'^,  but  I  find  I  have  lost  some  of  my 
power.  I  used  to  be  able  to  draw  half ^-dozen  hands  carefully  and  cor- 
rectly in  an  hour.  Now  I  find  I  can't  do  that.  I  must  restore  that  power, 
I  must  get  it  up  again.  '*  Happy  the  preacher  who  maintains  the  habit  of 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  work  to  the  very  end,  and  merits  to  have  ssid 
about  him  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Boswell  about  their  friend  Sir  Joshua, 
'*  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  passed  through  life  with  more  observation." 
Of  preaching  as  well  as  of  painting  it  is  true  that  study  reveab  continually 
fresh  and  undreamed-of  beauties.  Reynolds,  visiting  the  galleries  of  the 
Netherlands  for  the  second  time,  was  surprised  that  the  pictures  of  Eubens 
seemed  so  much  less  brilliant  than  on  his  first  inspection  of  them.  He 
learned  the  reason  for  this  *'  when  he  recollected  that  when  first  he  saw 
them  he  had  his  note-book  in  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of  writing  down 
short  remarks.  By  the  eye  passing  inunediately  from  the  white  paper  to 
the  picture  the  colors  derived  unconmion  richness  and  warmth  ;  for  want 
of  this  foil  they  afterward  appeared  comparatively  cold."  I  quote  these 
words  for  the  sake  of  urging  that  the  note-book,  actual  or  mental,  be  never 
relinquished.  Many  a  text  capitulates  and  surrenders  its  peculiar  treasure 
at  sight  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  man  most  to  be  pitied  is  heovho,  whether  preacher  or 
painter,  is  cursed  with  a  fatal  ease,  a  facile  pencil,  or  a  fluent  tongue. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  an  infant  prodigy.  At  five  he  recited  Shake- 
speare to  the  guests  at  his  father's  inn,  and  drew  their  portraits  in  chalk. 
Garrick  wondered,  as  he  saw  him,  whether  the  boy  was  to  turn  out  a  great 
actor  or  a  great  painter.  He  turned  out  neither.  At  nine  years  old  he 
travelled  with  his  parents  from  one  place  of  fashion  to  another,  earning  an 
ample  fortune  for  them  by  his  brush.  He  never  did  much  more.  A  mas- 
ter when  he  should  have  been  a  student,  he  lived  to  reap  a  golden  harvest, 
to  charm  his  sitters  by  his  courtesy,  and  to  flatter  every  face  that  he  placed 
upon  the  canvas.  But  this  was  all.  The  promising  painter,  like  the 
promising  preacher,  has  often  been  litUe  more  than  an  unfulfilled  prophecy, 
with  a  future  all  behind  him,  and  before  him  only  the  wilderness  of 
mediocrity  in  which  he  is  doomed  to  wander  up  and  down  to  the  end, 
without  ever  crossing  the  Jordan  or  setting  foot  in  the  Land  of  Promise, 
which  once  seemed  so  near. 

I  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  do  more  in  summing  up  what  has 
already  been  said  than  remind  you,  in  a  word,  that  such  qualities  as  rever- 
ence  and   self-abnegation  and  enthusiasm   and    discernment,  and  that 
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faculty  for  taking  infinite  pains  which  Charles  Dickens  declared  to  be  itself 
genius — ^all  these,  I  say,  combined  will  give  to  any  man  who  wins  and 
wears  them  a  certain  independence  and  a  sense  of  mastery  which  is  much 
to  be  coveted.  '*  As  for  color,*'  Motley  writes  about  Rubens,  *'  his  effects 
are  as  sure  as  those  of  the  sun  rising  in  a  tropical  landscape.  There  is 
something  quite  genial  in  the  cheerful  sense  of  his  own  omnipotence.*' 
Tes,  and  is  not  the  same  thing  true,  only  in  a  still  loftier  range  of  action, 
of  the  preacher  ?  He  who,  even  in  an  inadequate  measure,  has  these  quali- 
ties, can  dispense  with  what  Ruskin  scornfully  calls  ''  the  frippery  of  gay 
furniture  about  the  phice  from  which  the  message  of  judgment  must  be 
delivered."  In  many  of  the  accompaniments  of  that  message,  in  its  set- 
ting— architectural,  decorative,  musical — ^there  is  often  a  lurking  peril. 
When  Rogers  wrote  verse  which  the  critics  refused  to  caU  poetry,  he  sum- 
moned his  bank  account  to  his  aid.  *'*'  I'll  make  them  buy  my  poems,*' 
said  he,  ''even  if  they  won't  read  them."  Turner  and  Stothard  were 
forthwith  engaged  to  illustrate  his  volumes,  and  to-day  Rogers'  "  Italy** 
in  that  edition  fetches  a  great  price.  It  is  not  that  purchasers  care  for 
Rogers  or  for  Raly,  but  they  know  the  value  of  Turner's  glorious 
vignettes.  Alas  !  for  the  preacher  who  needs  to  have  his  poor  sermon  set 
forth  like  that.  Mr.  Bright,  sitting  to  have  his  portrait  painted,  looked 
round  on  the  bare  studio  and  said  to  the  artist,  "  You  do  business  on  a 
very  small  capital."  None  better  than  the  great  orator  could  have  an- 
swered himself  with  Shakespeare,  "  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is."  The 
true  preacher  can  make  a  meeting-house  as  barren  of  adornment  as  was  the 
holiest  of  all  to  glow  with  the  splendor  of  Gknl's  presence.  "  It  is  He,*' 
as  Dr.  Maclaren  says,  "  and  not  the  carven  timbers  and  the  jewelled  stones 
which  we  may  bring  that-maked  the  place  of  His  feet  glorious." 

So  far  we  have  been  thinking  chiefly  of  the  personality  of  the  preacher 
and  the  painter.  We  have  gUinced  at  some  conspicuous  points  which  the 
two  possess  in  common.  On  another  occasion  we  may  turn  for  a  little 
while  to  the  arts  themselves. 


v.— ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LEIGHTON. 
Br  Profxssor  J.  O.  Murrat,  D.D.,  Princkton,  N.  J. 

CoLBRiDOK  has  said,  in  his  Literary  Remains,*  "  Surely  if  ever  a  work 
not  in  the  sacred  canon  might  suggest  a  belief  of  inspiration,  of  something 
more  than  human,  this  it  is.  When  Mr.  Elwyn  made  this  assertion  I  took 
it  as  the  hyperbole  of  a£Eection  ;  but  now  I  subscribe  to  it  seriously,  and 
blessed  the  hour  that  introduced  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  evangelical, 
apostolical  Archbishop  Leighton.  Next  to  the  inspired  Scriptures,  yea, 
and  as  the  vibration  of  that  once-struck  hour  remains  on  the  air,  stands 
Leighton's  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter." 

Readers  of  the  "  Aids  to  Reflection"  know  how  many  of  its  most  strik- 

*  Works,  vol.  5,  p.  864. 
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ing  Aphorisms  are  quoted  from  Leigbton,  and  as  well  how  his  theological 
temper  and  method  seem  to  pervade  the  thinking  of  that  remarkable  bo<^ 
Is  Coleridge's  estimate  of  Leighton  extravagant,  or  has  it  substantial  and 
enduring  grounds !  Has  the  "  evangelical,  apostolical  archbishop'^  anj 
teaching  for  men  to-day,  or  has  he  been  superseded  by  the  more  recent 
methods  in  coounentary  and  by  the  newer  coounentators  ?  We  believe  not 
Leighton,  we  think,  is  among  the  seventeenth-century  authors  whom  cor 
ministers  cannot  afford  to  neglect,  and  we  propose,  in  this  article,  to  set 
forth  the  reasons  for  this  view. 

But  to  know  an  author  we  must  know  something  of  the  man.  The  main 
facts  in  his  career  can  be  briefly  told.  He  was  bom,  1611,  in  Edinburgh, 
according  to  his  biographer  Pearson,  though  London  has  been  claimed 
for  his  pUce  of  nativity.  His  father.  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman  ,  author  of  **  Sion's  Plea  against  the  Prelacie,'*  was  made 
the  object  of  Laud's  bitter,  unrelenting,  and  cruel  persecution.  For  pub- 
lishing this  work  he  was  committed  to  the  dungeons  of  Newgate,  haled 
before  the  Star  Chamber,  fined  £10,000,  pilloried  at  Westminster,  a  sec- 
ond time  at  Cheapside,  was  whipped,  his  nose  slit,  his  ears  cropped,  and 
after  enduring  all  these  barbarities  was  doomed  to  languish  in  the  Fleet 
prison  ten  years.  Robert  Leighton  was  his  eldest  son.  The  education  of 
the  future  archbishop  was  singularly  thorough.  He  was  graduacted  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1631,  '*  having  been  sent,"  says  Burnet,  "  to 
be  bred  in  Scotland."  After  graduation,  and  for  a  period  of  about  ten 
years,  he  gave  himself  to  foreign  travel  and  residence.  On  his  return  he 
was  ordained  over  a  Presbyterian  church  at  NewbatUe  in  Mid-Lothian, 
seven  miles  from  Edinburgh,  in  1641.  Leighton  was  then  thirty  years 
old.  He  had  evidently  a  wholesome  fear  of  entering  on  the  sacred  office 
at  too  callow  a  period,  for  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  '^  Some  men 
preach  too  soon,  and  some  too  long. "  Of  Leighton's  pastoral  career  we 
have  but  slight  record.  One  incident  has  been  preserved  well  worth  relat- 
ing. At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  he  was  "  publicly  reprimanded"  for 
**  not  preaching  up  the  times."  **  Who,'*  he  asked,  **  does  preach  up 
the  times  ?"  The  reply  was,  "  All  the  brethren."  **  Then,"  said  Leigh- 
ton,  '*  if  you  all  preach  up  the  times,  you  may  surely  allow  one  poor 
brother  in  peace  to  preach  up  Christ  Jesus  and  eternity."  When  in  Ids 
'*  Pastoral  Care"  Bishop  Burnet,  discoursing  of  qualities  in  the  true 
preacher,  drew  the  foUowing  picture,  he  had  Leighton  in  mind,  as  is  clear 
from  the  estimate  of  his  preaching  given  in  the  ''  History  of  his  Own 
Time" — *'  There  is  an  authority  in  the  simplest  things  that  can  be  said, 
when  they  carry  visible  characters  of  genuineness  in  them.  Now,  if  a 
man  can  carry  on  this  method,  and  by  much  meditation  and  prayer  draw 
down  Divine  influences,  which  are  always  to  be  expected,  when  a  num 
puts  himself  in  the  way  of  them,  and  prepares  himself  for  them,  he  will 
often  feel  that  wKxU  h$  it  musing  a  firt  is  kindled  within  him,  and  then  he 
will  speak  with  authority  and  without  constraint ;  his  thoughts  will  be  true 
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an  his  expressions  free  and  easy.  Sometimes  this  fire  ¥dll  carry  him,  as 
it  were,  out  of  himself,  and  yet  without  anything  that  is  frantic  or 
enthusiastical.  Discussions  brought  forth  with  a  lively  spirit  and  heat, 
where  a  composed  gesture  and  the  proper  motions  of  the  eye  and  counte- 
nance and  the  due  modulations  of  the  voice  concur,  will  have  all  the  effect 
that  can  be  expected  from  anything  that  is  below  immediate  inspiration?" 

This  is  Leighton  to  the  life.  The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
gave  Scotland  two  remarkable  saints  as  well  as  preachers  in  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford at  An  worth  and  Robert  Leighton.  at  Newbattle.  As  Rutherford  went 
from  his  beloved  Anworth  to  be  Principal  of  the  New  College  at  Aberdeen, 
so  Leighton  was  transferred  from  his  parish  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh and  made  its  Principal  in  165*3.  Here  he  was  quite  as  successful  as 
in  hb  parish  work.  He  was  an  efficient  administrative  officer.  He 
showed  abilities  as  an  educator.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  *'  revived 
the  obsolete  practice  of  delivering,  once  in  the  week,  a  Latin  lecture  on 
some  theological  subject."  The  hall  in  which  these  were  given  was  always 
thronged,  quite  as  much,  we  are  assured,  from  the  fascination  of  Leigh- 
ton's  delivery  as  from  inherent  interest  in  theological  discussion.  But 
what  reads  more  strangely  in  this  part  of  his  career  is  that  he  had  admin- 
istered to  James  Mitchell,  who  was  concerned  in  the  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  infamous  Archbishop  Sharp,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  when 
Mitchell  was  a  candidate  for  laureation  at  the  university  in  1656. 

Leighton  held  the  post  of  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  till 
the  year  1662.  Then  occurred  that  change  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  very  fierce  animadversions.  He  ac- 
cepted from  Charles  U.  an  appointment  in  the  Church  of  England,  first  as 
Bishop  and  then  as  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  He  had  been  for  twenty  years 
a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His  father,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
endured  terrible  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Laud.  The  question 
is  asked.  How  could  he  have  thus  turned  his  back  on  his  ancestral  faith, 
sealed  by  his  father's  sufferings  and  death,  and  have  taken  a  post  under 
that  very  Laud  who  had  hounded  his  father  to  his  fate  ?  We  have  no 
space  here  to  discuss  the  question.  Those  who  desire  to  read  a  temperate 
and  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter  will  find  such  in  an  article  on  Leigh- 
ton by  the  late  President  Woolsey  in  the  Nt\o  Englander^  vol.  3.  One 
thing,  however,  is  perfectly  clear  :  Leighton  never  intended  to  cast  the 
slightest  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  his  Presbyterian  ordination.  This  is 
made  evident  by  the  following  extract  from  Bishop  Burnet.*  Leighton 
*'  did  not  think  orders  given  without  bishops  were  null  and  void  ;  he  thought 
the  forms  of  government  were  not  settled  by  such  positive  laws  as  were 
unalterable,  but  only  by  apostolical  practices,  which,  as  he  thought, 
authorized  episcopacy  as  the  best  form.  Yet  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  the  being  of  a  church.  But  he  thought  that  every  church  might  make 
such  rules  of  ordination  as  they  pleased,  and  that  they  might  reordain 

♦  *•  History  of  hta  Own  Time,"  folio  cd..  vol.  1,  p.  14a 
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all  that  came  to  them  from  any  other  church,  and  that  the  reordaining  a 
priest  imparted  no  more,  but  that  they  received  him  into  orders  according 
to  their  rulesy  and  did  not  infer  the  annulling  the  orders  he  had  formerly 
received.'^  On  this  subject  he  held  the  same  views  as  Hooker  and  other 
great  lights  of  the  fingUsh  Church. 

'We  have  no  space,  as  we  have  no  occasion,  to  review  Leighton^s  career  as 
a  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England.     His  fame  does  not  rest  on  this,  bat 
on  his  writings.     That  career  ended  in  1674.     While  it  lasted,  Leig-hton 
shunned  everything  that  savored    of   ecclesiastical  show   and   prelatical 
assumption.     He  lal>ored  to  secure  the  beatitude  of  the  peace-makers. 
He  spent  ten  years  of  retiracy,  first  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh   and 
then  in  Broadhurst,  Sussex,  EngUnd,  dying  at  kst,  in  1684,  in  London  jU 
the  Bell  Tavern,  Warwick  Lane.     **  He  used  often  to  say  that  if  he  were 
to  choose  a  place  to  die  in  it  should  be  an  inn,  it  looking  like  a  pilgrim's 
going  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all  as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of 
the  noise  and  confusion  in  it.  '*     He  added  that  the  officious  tenderness  and 
care  of  friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a  dying  man,  and  that  the  uncon- 
cerned attendance  of  those  that  could  be  procured  in  such  a  place  would 
give  less  disturbance. 

Leighton*s  life  falls  thus  into  the  following  periods  :  That  of  his  early 
training  ;  that  of  his  foreign  travel  and  residence  ;  that  of  his  pastorate  at 
Newbattle  ;  that  of  his  principalsliip  of  Edinburgh  University  ;  that  of 
his  prelatical  career  ;  and  finally  that  of  his  retiracy.  What  we  wish  to 
mark  is  that  in  them  all  he  was  the  saintly  man.  In  the  close  of  his  treatise 
on  the  **  Pastoral  Care,"  Bishop  Burnet  gives  this  estimate  of  Leighton, 
which  will  stand  as  no  overdrawn  portrait  of  the  man  :  "  I  have  now  laid 
together  with  great  simplicity  what  has  been  the  chief  subject  of  my 
thoughts  for  above  thirty  years.  I  was  formed  to  them  by  a  bishop  that 
had  the  greatest  elevation  of  soul,  the  largest  compass  of  knowledge,  and 
the  most  mortified  and  most  heavenly  disposition  that  I  ever  yet  saw  in 
mortal ;  that  had  the  greatest  parts,  as  well  as  virtues,  with  the  per- 
fectest  humility  that  I  ever  saw  in  man,  and  [who]  had  a  sublime  strain  in 
preaching,  with  so  grave  a  gesture  and  such  a  majesty  both  of  thought,  of 
language,  and  of  pronunciation,  that  I  never  once  saw  a  wandering  eye 
when  he  preached,  and  have  seen  whole  assemblies  often  melt  in  tears  be- 
fore him  ;  and  of  whom  I  can  say,  with  great  truth,  that  in  a  free  and 
frequent  conversation  with  him  for  above  two-and-twenty  years,  I  never 
knew  him  say  an  idle  word,  [or  one]  that  had  not  a  direct  tendency  to  edifi- 
cation ;  and  I  never  once  saw  him  in  any  other  temper  but  that  I  wished 
to  be  in  in  the  last  minutes  of  my  life." 

There  are  two  lines  on  which  Leighton  deserves  to  be  studied  by  the 
preachers  of  to-day.  One  is  homiletical ;  the  other  is  ex^etical.  In  both 
these  regards  he  is  widely  differenced  from  preachers  and  exegetes  of  the 
present  time.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  for  dropping  his  study  ;  may, 
indeed,  be  a  reason  for  pursuing  it,  since  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
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that  the  preachers  and  expositors  of  any  one  age  monopolize  all  the  excel- 
lences of  their  vocations.  As  a  preacher,  Leighton  lends  his  influence  to 
those  who  hold  that  sermons  should  not  he  read  hy  the  preacher.  In  this 
respect  he  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  extempore  speaker.  His  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  been  a  memoriter  speaking.  **  I  know,"  he  said,  **  that 
weakness  of  memory  is  pleaded  in  excuse  for  this  custom  [viz.,  reading 
the  sermon]  ;  but  better  minds  would  make  better  memories.  Such  an  ex- 
cuse is  unworthy  of  a  man,  and  much  more  of  a  father,  who  may  want  vent 
indeed  in  addressing  his  children,  but  ought  never  to  want  matter.  Like 
Elihu,  he  should  be  refreshed  by  speaking."  He,  in  a  number  of  his  ser- 
mons, has  an  introduction  before  announcing  the  text.  The  practice  has 
this  merit  at  least — it  serves  to  rivet  attention  on  the  text.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  preachers  should  be  so  bound  by  hard-and-fast  rules.  There 
is  no  law  requiring  them  to  '*  give  out"  the  text  first.  Leighton  used  his 
common  sense,  and  brought  his  text  in  when  and  where  it  would  best  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  text.  In  fact,  the  business  of  preaching  from  single  texts 
may  be  somewhat  overdone  ;  and  the  minister  will  find  that  if  ho  occasion- 
ally departs  from  a  stereotyped  method  he  will  be  the  more  likely  to  gain 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  from  the  start. 

Coming  now  to  the  elements  of  his  sermons  which  best  deserve  and 
repay  study,  they  are  : 

1.  They  are,  in  style,  plain  pure  English,  clear  as  sunlight,  simple  in 
their  diction,  models  of  lucidity  and  purity.  The  contrast  between 
Leighton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  here  is  striking.  Nothing  of  the  latter' s 
soaring  rhetoric  is  ever  found  in  the  former.  None  of  the  former's  excess 
in  learned  quotations  ever  appears.  Leighton's  only  aim  is  to  be  plain  and 
weighty.  He  says  nothing  for  effect.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  in 
contrast,  so  far  as  style  goes,  with  preachers  like  Howe  and  Baxter,  who 
are  careless  and  involved  in  style  ;  whose  weighty  or  burning  sentences 
have  yet  a  certain  cumbrousness  about  them  which  impedes  their  full 
effect.  A  style  like  that  of  Leighton  resembles  far  more  closely  that  of 
the  late  Cardinal  Newman,  the  praise  of  whose  noble  English  is  in  the 
mouth  of  all  the  critics.  The  resemblance  is  so  close,  indeed,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  think  Newman  must  have  studied  Leighton  carefully.  It  is  in 
the  thought  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  style.  This  severe  simplicity  of  style 
stands  in  absolute  contrast  with  what  is  called  in  modern  phrase  "  sensa- 
tional preaching. "  This,  in  both  its  good  and  its  bad  sense,  has  had  full 
sway  among  us.  But  there  are  some  signs  of  reaction.  Sure  we  are  that 
preaching,  to  reach  its  best  ends,  must  have  a  style  more  like  Leighton*s 
and  less  like  that  of  some  modem  pew-fillers.  There  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  two — a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  difference.  Space 
does  not  allow  of  any  quotations  to  illustrate  points  ;  but  readers  are  re- 
ferred to  such  sermons  as  that  on  '*  Christ,  the  Light  and  Lustre  of  the 
Church,"  or  that  on  "  Hope  Amid  Billows"  as  examples. 

2.  The   other  quality  for   which   Leighton  should  be  studied  is  his 
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9jnrituality,     It  is  not  only  the  Berndon,  it  is  the  man  behind  the  sermon 
who  determines  the  spiritual  force  m  any  given  preaching.     In  Leighton's 
time  preachers  in  the  Enf^liHh  Church  were,  as  a  rule,  worldly  prelates, 
whose  words  from  the  pulpit  were  cold  and  dead  ;  and  in  the  Scottish 
Church  they  were  busy  *'  preaching  up  the  times,**  with  here  and  there 
sach  an  exception  as  Samuel  Rutherford  of  Anworth.     If  in  the  sermoBs 
of  Dr.  Robert  South,  with  all  their  magnificent  force  and  bold  indictments 
of  prevalent  immorality  in  the  Court,  we  see  a  lack  of  evangelical  warmth, 
we  find  Leighton*s  all  aglow  with  it.     The  spirituality  of  the  preacher's 
life  affects  the  structure,  the  thought,  the  language  of  his  sermons.     It 
gives  them   intense   reality  of  conviction.     He  sees  into  things  with  a 
spiritual  eye  ;  and  we  have  the  vision  in  the  sermon.     It  is  no  narrow 
evangelicalism,  harping  on  a  few  phrases  and  dealing  with  a  few  topics. 
It  illumines  everything.     The  richness  of  Leighton*s  evangelical  thou^t  is 
seen  everywhere  in  his  writings  ;  but  his  sermons  eq>ecially  are  full  of  it. 
Here  is  power,  but  it  is  power  gained  not  by  sheer  force  of  his  intellectual 
perceptions  as  these  were  found  in  a  soul  bom  again.     It  is  power  gained 
in  a  godly  life.     We  have  had  so  much  talk  about  the  importance  of  a 
minister* s  being  a  "  man  among  men**  that  we  may  have  forgotten  the 
truth  that  a  minister  must  have  a  deep  spiritual  experience  if  he  is  to  be  a 
preacher  in  the  sense  which  Leighton  embodied,  and  not  a  mere  filler  of 
pews.     And  the  study  of  his  sermons  is  a  good  training  school  for  this 
divine  gift.     Leighton  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture  belongs  of  course  to 
the  goodly  company  of  the  older  commentators.     But  we  make  a  great 
mistake  if  we  think  these  are  wholly  superseded  by  the  biblical  scholars  of 
the  present  day.     Undoubtedly  the  latter  have  far  more  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  languages.     The  difference  is  represented  at  once 
in  the  difference  between  the  grammars  and  lexicons  of  that  day  and  this. 
The  older  exegetes  cannot  for  a  moment  compare  with  those  of  this  century 
in  all  the  minutiue  of  biblical  scholarship.     Must  they  then  be  shelved  ? 
Is  Matthew  Henry  only  an  antiquarian  curiosity — ^fossil  remains  of  an 
extinct  method  ?     Or  have  biblical  expositors  like  Henry  and  Lei^ton 
something  of  permanent  value  f 

1.  These  men  have  a  way  of  getting  at  the  '*  gist**  of  scriptural  teaching 
which  does  represent  the  core  and  substance  of  inspired  truth.  They  have 
what  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  used  to  call  the  ^'  log^c  of  commen- 
tary.** I  am  free  to  say,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  behind  the  times, 
that  if  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  full  scope  and  the  whole  context  in  Uie  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  I  would  rather  depend  on  Leighton  for  it  than  on  Lange. 
If  I  wanted  light  on  a  vexed  passage  I  should  seek  Lange  rather  than  Leigh- 
ton. The  reason  for  this  comprehension  of  the  kernel  and  substance  of 
inspired  truth  is  that  they — the  older  commentators — brought  to  die  study 
of  the  Word  of  God  a  spiritual  illumination,  something  altogether  apart 
from  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek  or  Hebrew  philology.  They 
were  no  mean  scholars  in  their  day  ;  but  to  their  scholarship  they  added  a 
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spiritual  illaminatioiiy  an  enlightening  by  the  Holy  Spirit  gained  through 
deep  devotion,  in  which  they  saw  the  '^  mind  of  the  Spirit"  as  that  miud 
was  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  they  explored.  Men  like  Leighton  were, 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  deep  spirituality,  brought  into  such  sympathy 
with  inspired  truth  that  their  comprehension  of  it  acts  like  an  intuition 
and  is  akin — I  am  not  afraid  to  say  it — to  inspiration  itself. 

2.  Leighton  is  of  special  value  in  the  matter  of  expository  preaching. 
It  is  said  by  one  of  his  biographers  that  his  commentary  on  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter  was  originally  preached  to  his  parish  at  Newbattle.  This 
seems  altogether  probable  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  cast.  He  has  left 
also  other  specimens  of  expository  preaching  in  his  expository  lectures  on 
Psalm  xxxix.  and  on  the  first  nine  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
While  they  may  be  said  to  lack  an  illustrative  element  needful  to  a  mixed 
audience,  they  lack  nothing  which  the  '*  spiritual  mind"  can  desire.  They 
would  strike  deeply  responsive  chords  in  any  weekly  service  where  Chris- 
tians come  to  be  built  up  in  their  most  holy  faith. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Leighton  to  say  that  he  is  wanting  in  imagery. 
On  the  contrary,  though  sparingly  used,  it  is  always  of  an  effective  kind. 
Thus  in  the  expository  lecture  on  Romans  xii.  3-12,  on  the  first  clauses  of 
verse  8  he  uses  three  telling  illustrations.  They  are  not  so  often  sprinkled 
over  his  discussions,  but  they  are  always  apt,  and  shed  light  on  the  pas- 
sage, as  when  he  says  :  ''  Alas !  it  is  an  uncomfortable  and  commonly 
an  unprofitable  thing  to  speak  of  Christ  and  the  graces  of  His  Spirit  only 
as  having  heard  of  them  or  read  of  them,  as  men  that  travel  in  their  attidiee 
do  of  foreign  countriea.^^ 

8.  If  for  nothing  else,  Leighton  richly  repays  study  for  his  stimulating 
power  in  cultivating  a  true  thoughtfulness  on  spiritual  things.  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  with  his  quick  insight  into  authors,  discerned  this  power 
in  Leighton.  Hence  his  use  of  aphorisms  taken  from  this  divine  in  his 
'*  Aids  to  Reflection,'*  a  book  which  has  powerfully  moulded  such  minds  as 
those  of  President  James  Marsh  and  Dr.  William  G.  T.  Shedd.  One  can- 
not read  long  in  any  of  Leighton's  writings  without  coming  upon  some 
statement  of  a  truth  which  will  impel  him  to  think  ;  never  because  it  is 
paradoxical  nor  strained,  but  because  it  is — what  Coleridge  called  it — 
aphoristic.  A  specimen  of  this  is  found  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
lecture  on  Romans  xii.  3-12  i  ^^  He  that  gives  rules  of  life  without  first 
fixing  principles  of  faith  offers  preposterously  at  building  a  house  vfithout 
laying  a  foundation  ;  and  he  that  instructs  what  to  believe^  and  directs  not 
withal  a  believer  how  to  live^  doth  in  vain  lay  a  foundation  without  follovnng 
out  the  building.*^  This  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  thinking  on.  It  contains 
in  short  compass  a  whole  philosophy  of  religious  training.  One  word  of 
caution  as  to  the  handling  of  such  an  author.  Cursory  reading  will  not 
do.  If  he  be  not  studied  somewhat  carefully  his  excellences  will  not  be 
recognized.  As  in  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  glances  will  not  reveal 
their  beauties,  only  a  steady  gaze.  So  with  Leighton.  But  they  who  do 
study  him  rejoice  over  hid  treasure. 
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Mr  rabject  this  morning  is  Mmiewhat 
indefinite:  The   Ooepel  according  to 


Amoe  WM  not  a  prophet,  he  was  not 
a  clergyman,  he  had  never  been  a  theo- 
logical student.  He  tells  this  himself 
in  his  own  way :  "  I  am  neither  a 
prophet,  nor  am  I  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets."  That  is,  he  was  not  one 
who  had  been  in  training  for  a  proph- 
et ;  but  he  spoke  Gkxl's  message.  He 
was  the  original  of  Moody,  he  was  a  lay 
preacher ;  and  this  may  account  for  the 
directness  and  condseness  of  the  mes- 
sage which  he  deUvere,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  round  off  the 
clear-cut  comers  of  unpleasant  truth. 
He  speaks  directly,  and  speaks  as  though 
he  intended  to  present  God's  message 
as  a  matter  of  business.  He  said  in  one 
place,  "  When  the  Lord  has  spoken, 
who  can  but  prophesy  ?"  and  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  this  message  which  he  can- 
not but  deliver,  that  he  speaks.  Not 
because  of  any  professional  necessity, 
but  because  of  the  burden  that  rests  on 
his  heart  and  fills  his  mind. 

Another  point :  this  Gkwpel  of  Amos 
was  not  intended  exclusiyely  for  Gaza, 
and  Tyre,  and  Ammon,  and  Moab,  and 
Damascus,  and  Judah,  and  Israel. 
Had  it  been,  the  memory  of  it  would 
have  perished  with  the  memory  of 
Amoe,  and  his  name  even  would  not 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  herdsman 
of  Tekoa,  who  cultivated  the  figs,  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  beyond  his 
native  plain,  and  would  not  have  been 
remembered  beyond  his  generation. 

It  is  because  his  message  suits  all 
times  and  peoples  that  it  has  been  writ- 
ten :  and  when  God  writes  the  names 
of  the  nations  that  take  the  place  and 
ought  to  listen  to  the  message  that  was 
sent  to  Israel,  and  Judah,  and  £dom,  and 


Ammon,  and  Gkza,  and  Tyre,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  £ngland.  and 
America,  and  Germany,  and  France,  and 
Rtissia,  because  the  same  sins  that  were 
prevalent  in  those  old  nations  are  Just 
as  prevalent  in  these  modem  nations ; 
and  when  God  writes  in  the  names  that 
shall  be  spelled  out  in  place  of  that  of 
Jeroboam  the  Second  and  others  who 
were  aseociated  with  him,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  some  who  are  not 
kings— possibly  butraibtMid  kings— who 
monopolise  the  earnings  of  multitudes 
when  they  steal  a  railroad  accordhig  to 
law  and  by  the  modem  methods  of  the 
exchange.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
if  we  find  some  names  that  are  quite 
prominent  among  benevolent  people  and 
among  Church  people ;  and  we  need 
not  be  shocked  if  we  should  find  there 
even  our  own  names.  This  Gospd  ac- 
cording to  Amos  comes  right  home,  and 
I  think  if  every  man  understands  him- 
self, he  will  find  something  hoe  worth 
listening  to. 

I.  What  is  this  Gospel  of  Amoe?  Here 
is  the  first  point  in  it:  Bin  wiU  certainly 
be  punished.  Tour  sin,  not  the  sin  of 
Amos,  the  contemporaries  of  Amoe, 
not  the  sin  of  Israel,  who  set  up  golden 
calves  in  Bethel  and  GOgal  and  Beer- 
sheba,  but  y<mr  Hn  ;  and  that  Is  what 
Amos  is  saying  to  us  all  to-day.  Tou 
may  think  to  escape,  *'  but  if  you  es- 
cape the  lion,  the  bear  will  eat  you.'* 
That  is  his  own  figure ;  "  and  if  you 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  outside  dan- 
ger into  the  house,  and  lean  up  against 
the  wall,  a  serpent  will  bite  your  hand.  *' 
That  is  a  figure  also  of  his,  and  bekmgs 
to  the  Eastern  country,  where  serpents 
frequently  found  refuge  in  the  peculiar 
walls  of  their  uncomfortable  houses. 
"  Dig  into  hell,  or  the  grave."  Amos 
says  again,  "climb  into  heaven,  go 
hide  in  Carmel,  I  will  find  you,  God 
says.**  Punishment  certainly  comes. 
Sin  is  its  own  punishment,  you  say. 
Not  quite.    God  looks  after  it  to  see 
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that  siQ  is  punished,  because  sin  is  a 
bad  thing  for  us,  and  He  wants  to  root 
it  out  of  our  nature  and  keep  it  out  of 
our  liyes.  There  is  no  Canada  or 
South  America  to  which  a  man  can  es- 
cape from  the  penalties  of  liis  sins, 
though  he  may  escape  from  the  judicial 
punishment  of  his  crimes.  God's  gov- 
emment  has  an  extradition  treaty  with 
every  kingdom  under  the  sun.  and  you 
can  never  escape  from  the  penalties  of 
sin.  This  the  Gospel  of  Amos ;  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  Amos  is  the  €k>spel 
for  all  times.  Christ  says,  "  £xcept  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. ' '  Sin 
has  in  It  some  elements  of  punishment. 
••  Rest  yourselves  on  your  ivory 
couches,"  Amos  says  to  the  luxurious 
Israelites.  The  day  of  Amos  was  a  day 
of  luxury,  a  day  of  wealth,  a  day  of 
almost  unlimited  wealth.  Stocks  were 
high  In  those  days,  money  was  plenty, 
houses  were  luxuriously  furnished. 
They  had  each  his  winter  house  and 
each  his  summer  house,  and  they  went 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  They  rested 
quietly  in  their  long  vacations  in  the 
splendid  mountain  districts  of  Pales- 
tine. Qod  is  no  enemy  of  luxury. 
But  look  into  your  houses,  study  the 
elaborate  furnishing  of  your  rooms, 
observe  whether  or  not  there  is  the  trace 
of  injustice  found  in  one  of  them.  If 
there  is  a  figure  there  that  stands  for 
the  defrauding  of  laborers,  or  if  there 
is  a  sign  there  that  indicates  that  that 
luxury  has  been  bought  at  the  expense 
of  unpaid  labor ;  if  you  have  defrauded 
any  poor  man,  if  you  have  put  your 
heel  on  the  neck  of  any  one  who  is 
do  WD,  •*  the  Lord  will  take  you  away 
with  hoolcs,  and  your  prosperity  with 
fish-hooks."  Your  palaces  will  be  de- 
stroyed. That  spot  of  unpaid  labor 
which  represents  unrighteousness  will 
grow  into  a  cancer  that  will  eat  into 
the  heart  of  your  luxuries,  and  into 
your  own  heart,  and  take  all  the  heart 
out  of  life.  Now,  this  isn't  hate,  this 
isn't  malice,  this  isn't  hard  feeling  and 
unfeeling  threatening  ;  not  at  all.  It  is 
God's  kindest  message  to  the  sinner,  to 
warn  him  of  an  inevitable  fact. 


II.  A  second  point  in  Amos'  Gk>spel 
is  this :  Mercy  postpones  punishment, 
but  does  not  set  it  aside.  God  will 
never  forget ;  that  is  not  mercy.  God 
will  never  forget  your  iujubtice,  your 
fraud,  your  deception,  your  robbery, 
your  violence. 

*'  Ye  have  filled  your  palaces  with 
robbery  and  wiih  violence,  and  there- 
fore your  palaces  shall  be  spoiled ;" 
they  go  together.  There  is  a  '*  there- 
fore" that  links  them  together,  and  that 
binds  them  with  a  bond  tenfold  stronger 
than  tempered  steel ;  you  can  never 
separate  the  two.  You  can't  forget ; 
Qod  won't  forget.  Mercy  postpones 
punishment ;  but  some  one  will  say  to 
Amos,  "  We  have  listened  to  this  kind 
of  a  prophet  before,  and  Israel  still 
stands.  It  has  been  a  hundred  years 
since  this  thing  started  in  Israel,  and 
we  are  still  rich,  and  we  are  growing 
richer,  and  our  boundaries  never  went 
so  far  east,  and  they  never  went  so  fai 
south,  and  they  never  were  so  strong  in 
the  north.  We  are  rich ;  there  is  an 
abundance  of  money  and  everything 
that  ministers  to  life.  Your  prophe- 
cies are  evidently  ill-timed."  And 
after  Amos  died  fifty  years  passed  on 
and  not  a  sign  of  any  fulfilment  of 
them ;  and  they  would  say,  "  What  a 
strange  old  fanatic  that  Amos  was  I  He 
told  us  in  the  midst  of  our  wealth  and 
intelligence  and  refinement  and  luxury 
that  all  this  was  destined  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and  see,  it  goes  right  on,  and  the 
summer  palaces  are  grander,  and  the 
trade  is  stronger,  and  the  poor  are  held 
down  more  firmly,  and  money  increases 
more  rapidly.  Why,  we  understand 
how  to  run  the  world.  Amos  was  mis- 
taken." And  Amos  would  say  quick- 
ly, if  permitted  to  speak,  '*  Mercy  holds 
up  the  judgment  and  waits ;  but  it 
doesn't  mean  that  Ckxl  is  slack  concern- 
ing His  promise,  but  only  that  He  is 
long-suffering,  and  waiting  in  order  that 
none  may  perish,  but  that  all  may  re- 
pent, that  all  may  come  to  repentance." 
This  is  inevitable,  this  is  the  eternal 
principle  upon  which  God  acts. 

In  the  gallery  of  a  photographer  you 
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find  a  maM  of  glasMS,  sqnare  pieces  of 
ghm  lUcked  up  one  againit  the  other, 
▼ery  instgnlflcant  looking;  but  take 
out  any  one  of  them  and  let  it  see  the 
light,  and  it  will  print  the  same  picture 
it  did  at  the  beginning,  the  picture  that 
It  caught  from  the  face  that  sat  opposite 
H.  There  Is  a  series  of  instantaneous 
▼lews  taken  of  every  man  right  through 
life.  He  never  does  anything  that 
lsn*t  fixed  in  the  sensitive  plate  of  mem- 
ory, and  there  is  no  action  that  can  ever 
destroy  that  plate,  and  it  only  needs  a 
little  light  turned  on  to  let  that  man 
see  himself  everywhere  he  has  evo* 
been  and  in  every  deed  he  has  ever 
done.  Ood's  memory  and  yours,  these 
are  the  negatives.  Turn  on  the  light 
and  the  picture  is  reproduced,  and  even 
that  secret  act  that  is  done  in  the  heart 
Is  taken  and  preserved,  taken  by  the 
flash-light  of  Ood*s  knowledge,  the 
light  of  heaven.  Nothing  escapee, 
nothing  Is  forgotten.  It  stands  there, 
and  when  Qod  unrolls  these  views  we 
shall  see  ourselves  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  life  just  exactly  as  we 
are,  and  as  we  were,  and  as  we  did. 
Nothing  is  forgotten.  God  waits,  but 
He  reminds  us  that  these  things  are  all 
fixed.  Those  sins  have  been  conmiitted, 
we  know  it  and  He  knows  it.  He  is 
waiting  ;  will  you  repent  ?  Will  you ' 
seek  the  Lord,  will  you  turn  away  from 
the  golden  calves  you  are  worshipping, 
will  you  still  cleave  to  that  shi  and  stick 
to  it,  and  say,  "Because  Judgment 
against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
speedily,  then  the  evil  is  forgotten. 
He  takes  no  account  of  Judgment,  He 
leaves  men  to  themselves  in  their  natu- 
ral relations,  and  favors  one  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  He  puts 
right  up  to  the  top  a  man  who  can 
handle  men  and  can  use  them  and  get 
the  most  out  of  them.  The  Lord  does 
not  execute  just  Judgment"  ?  And  all 
this  Just  when  the  Lord  is  waiting  to 
be  gracious,  urging  us  to  repent,  and 
waiting  until  we  shall  turn  from  our 
wickedness.  That  He  may  spare  us 
and  that  He  may  not  inflict  penalty 
God  waits,  but  He  does  not  pass  by. 


He  hssn't  passed  yet.  He  hasn't  pmisrid 
yet ;  He  waits  Just  on  the  other  sUe. 
He  is  waiting,  mercy  holds  Him  there, 
holds  Him  there  still.  Shall  we  mis- 
understand, shall  we  abuse  that  wait- 
ing, suppodng  He  has  passed  by  ? 
How  many  a  man  does  widcedness,  and 
then  Is  all  in  a  tremor  immediately  for 
fear  he  wiU  suffer  for  It  He  knows 
ho  has  done  wrong,  he  knows  it  clear 
into  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and  he  ex- 
pects because  he  did  wrong  that  he  will 
suffer  for  it,  he  expects  Immediately 
that  Ibe  heavens  will  fall.  The  heavens 
don't  fall ;  the  blue  ardi  stands  there 
Just  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  the  stars 
are  Just  as  bright,  the  moon  Is  as  dear, 
and  nature  Is  as  beautiful,  and  all  so- 
ciety looks  on  him  as  pleasantly  as 
ever,  and  he  thinks  the  Lord  has  passed, 
and  It  is  as  though  he  had  been  right- 
eous. The  Lord  has  not  passed  ;  that 
is  the  word  of  Amos,  that  is  the  word 
of  the  lay  preadier,  that  Is  the  word  of 
the  business  man  who  talks  theology, 
the  Lord  has  not  passed.  He  is  waiting, 
He  Is  waiting  for  penitence.  The  sin 
will  certainly  be  punished,  only  mercy 
holds  up  the  punishment  for  a  time. 

ni.  A  third  renuirk  Amos  Is  In  the 
habit  of  making  Is,  that  intense  devo- 
tion to  religious  service  don't  offset  un- 
righteousness. You  can't  do  evil  all 
the  week  and  balance  up  the  ledger  by 
a  devout  s^rice  on  Sabbath.  Ton 
can't  do  wickedness  and  then  cover  up 
the  wickedness  by  intense  churchlsm. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  In  every 
age.  Some  men  seem  to  have  a  fancy 
for  that  kind  of  double-entry  book- 
keeping, and  they  tiiink  they  can  bal- 
ance the  one  with  the  other,  that  they  can 
work  up  so  much  enthusiasm  in  diurch 
work  as  to  cover  all  their  sins,  and  so 
exactly  keep  the  new  moons  and  the 
fast  days  that  It  will  conceal  the  wick- 
edness they  are  guilty  of.  Amos  is 
very  clear-headed  on  that.  He  says, 
"Go  multiply  your  sacrifices  If  yon 
will,  come  up  to  Gilgal,  bring  year 
sheep  and  oxen  and  sacrifice  than 
there ;  go  dear  down  to  Beerriieba  if 
you  wish  to,  but  understand  distinctly 
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that  does  not  take  the  place  of  right- 
eousness."  Never  let  this  thought  en- 
ter the  mind  for  a  moment ;  but  Amos 
is  sufficiently  dear  in  emphasizing  this. 
Church  is  good  when  it  produces  right- 
eousness. Church,  religious  serrice, 
religious  exercises,  religious  enthusi- 
asm— all  that  belongs  to  the  external  ser- 
yice  of  the  Church,  all  that  is  excellent 
so  long  as  it  produces  religious  life, 
genuine  integrity  of  character,  charita- 
ble and  sympathetic  feeling  toward 
mankind,  and  a  devout  service  and 
loyalty  to  God. 

IV.  The  fourth  principle  of  this  QoB- 
pel,  perhaps,  is  needed  more  in  modem 
times  than  in  ancient.  "  What  seest 
thou,  Amos?"  the  Lord  said  to  him 
once.  "  I  see  a  plumb-line.'*  We 
haven't  got  beyond  the  need  of  th 
plumb-line  yet.  Although  the  spirit- 
level  is  a  good  substitute,  the  plumb- 
line  is  still  used.  We  know  how  it  is 
used  to  test  the  perpendicular  of  a  post 
or  the  comer  of  a  house.  "  What  seest 
thou, Amos ?"  "A plumb-line, ' ' Amos 
answers.  The  Lord  says,  * '  I  will  bring 
that  plumb-line  into  the  church."  I 
think  we  all  feel  slightly  uncomfortable 
when  Qod  promises  to  bring  the  plumb- 
line  into  the  church.  One  writer,  I  no- 
tice in  one  of  the  magazines  during  the 
past  week,  says,  what  the  world  needs 
to-day  is  less  churchism  and  more  right- 
eousness. I  sympathize  with  him  when 
I  know  in  what  kind  of  a  church  he  is. 
Had  he  been  in  the  midst  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  America,  he  would 
not  have  felt  so  much  the  need  of  right- 
eousness nor  the  hollowness  of  the 
diurchism  he  laments  as  he  feels  it  now. 
Tlie  plumb-line  has  been  brought  into 
the  evangelical  churches  of  the  United 
States.  The  character  of  church-mem- 
ben  to-day  is  infinitely  better  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past  ages  of  the  Church. 
There  is  no  public  sentiment  that  de- 
mands that  a  man  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Church.  This  is  bad  in  one 
way  :  it  is  excellent  in  another.  Noth- 
ing induces  one  to  profess  Christian 
faith  except  the  exercise  of  faith,  and 
so  the  probabilities  are  vastly  in  favor 


of  righteousness  inside  of  the  Church  ; 
but  the  plumb-line  has  its  uses  still.  If 
every  man  in  the  Church  is  righteous, 
still  let  the  plumb-line  come  and  prove 
it  to  be  so  ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  all  to 
use  the  plumb-line  with  ourselves,  and 
frequently  try  the  uprightness  of  our 
character  by  this  precise  test,  and  find 
out  whether  or  not  we  are  attempting 
to  cover  up  any  unrighteousness  by  our 
Church  life,  or  whether  we  are  depart- 
ing in  any  sense  from  the  strict  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  perfect  law  of  God. 
Because  Jesus'  blood  cleanses  from  all 
sin,  that  is  the  best  reason  in  the  world, 
that  has  proved  the  strongest  motive  to 
produce  absolute  righteousness  of  char- 
acter ;  and  to-day  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  in  every  city  the  mass  of  men  who 
are  strongest  in  righteousness  are  those 
who  have  felt  the  power  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  are  held  to  righteousness 
by  the  love  they  bear  Him  who  loved 
them  and  gave  Himself  for  them ;  so 
that  the  plumb-line  of  righteousness  is 
largely  in  the  Church.  Let  us  not 
fancy  now,  because  this  is  so  in  the 
Church,  or  because  the  average  church- 
member  is  a  righteous  man,  or  because 
the  Church  has  maintained  a  righteous 
character  so  long,  and  it  to-day  has  a 
good  reputation  for  righteousness— let 
us  not  imagine  that  is  sufficient,  and  let 
us  not  shield  our  unrighteousness  un- 
der the  righteousness  of  our  neighbors, 
but  let  us  apply  this  plumb-line  of 
Amos  rigidly  and  mercilessly  to  our 
own  character,  for  God  will  not  pass  by 
unrighteousness.  He  waits.  He  holds 
the  plumb-line.  He  shows  us  wherein 
we  are  wrong,  and  then  He  waits  and 
waits  for  penitence.  Seek  Him,  and 
not  Bethel ;  seek  Jehovah  and  not  the 
Church  ;  seek  righteousness  and  not 
the  mere  outward  forms  of  religion. 
Seek  righteousness,  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  will  show  itself  in  devotion 
to  Christ  and  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  men  through  the  agency  of  the 
Churdi. 

v.  The  last  point  in  this  Gospel  of 
Amos  is  the  promise.  No  Go^l  is 
perfect  without  a  promise.    God  never 
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spoke  without  a  promise ;  He  never 
sajs  the  hardest  things  that  are  said  in 
the  Bible  (and  they  are  awful)  without 
holding  out  hope.  Christ  said  some  of 
the  severest  things  that  were  ever  ut- 
tered by  human  lips»  of  those  that  were 
hypocritical  and  grasping,  who  robbed 
widows  and  made  long  prayers.  There 
is  not  any  sin,  howerer  small,  that  will 
not  be  remembered  of  €k>d :  there  is 
not  any  sin,  however  great,  that  will 
not  be  forgiven  of  Ood,  if  we  turn  unto 
Him  with  penitence.  Wickedness  will 
certainly  be  punished,  sin  will  be  re- 
membered. Bin  is  fixed  ;  sin  is  always 
on  the  negative  of  God's  memory,  ready 
to  be  brought  out.  Ood  does  not  pass 
by.  He  waits  ;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  promise,  "  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.  God's  Son,  cleanses  from 
all  sin."  That  is  not  the  way  Amos 
put  it,  but  he  hinu  at  it.  "  Seek  ye 
Me,  and  ye  shall  live. "  The  remnants 
of  the  nation  that  has  been  rent  in 
twain  and  scattered  by  the  onset  of 
Assyria  shall  be  brought  together 
agahi,  and  there  will  be  a  new  king- 
dom, and  the  new  favor  of  Gkxl  shall 
banish  this  famine  that  they  lament — 
the  famine  of  wheat  and  the  greater 
famine  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  that 
harvests  shall  tread  upon  the  reaper, 
and  there  will  be  no  time  between  the 
sowing  and  the  reaping,  so  rich  will  be 
the  land,  so  f  uU  the  harvest,  so  im>mpt 
the  response  to  evexy  eifort ;  "  and  the 
ploughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper, 
and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  sow- 
eth  seed."  So  the  circle  of  the  year  is 
filled.  That  is  a  figure.  He  predicts 
the  coming  of  that  time  which  we  al- 
ready see  approaching,  when  David's 
greater  Son.  Christ,  will  gather  to  Him- 
self even  in  Syria,  right  down  where 
this  prophecy  was  uttered,  where  this 
southern  prophet  came  to  the  northern 
kingdom  to  speak  of  the  sin  and  of  the 
hope,  right  in  these  moimtains  and  in 
the  cities— Hamath,  that  he  mentions  so 
often,  Tyre  and  Gaza,  that  he  threatens, 
and  all  through  this  country  of  Israel 
and  Judah— He  has  already  gathered 
into  the  kingdom  those  who  are  turn- 


ing, of  the  scattered  renmants  of  these 
old  races. 

And  this  is  only  a  shadow  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise,  when  all  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be  gath- 
ered imder  the  King,  Christ,  the  Son  of 
David.  There  is  the  promise ;  per- 
sonally it  means  a  great  deal  to  us. 
'*  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be 
found ;  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is 
near." 

I  have  endeavored  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  the  method  of  this  lay  preach- 
er, who  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  plain 
truths  in  a  most  positive  and  practical 
manner.  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
also  the  promise  and  the  hope  that  he 
holds  out  upon  the  single  and  only  con- 
dition of  repentance  and  turning  to 
€k>d.  It  is  not  wise  for  us  to  overlook 
the  earnest  words  of  an  earnest  man. 
He  took  his  life  in  his  hand  when  he 
delivered  this  message.  We  are  in  no 
danger  of  death  from  telling  the  truth, 
though  we  may  be  treated  just  as  he 
says  the  speaker  of  the  truth  often  is, 
hated  because  he  tells  the  truth.  Never- 
theless,  the  truth  is  the  truth,  and  it  is 
true  that  sin  brings  punishment,  that 
God  waits  to  be  gracious,  that  we  are 
very  likely  to  abuse  His  mercy  by  going 
on  in  sin,  that  there  is  forgiveness 
promised,  and  grace  to  the  penitent, 
and  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  is 
foreshadowed  by  this  David  of  Amos 
—the  blood  of  Christ  is  for  the  atone- 
ment of  shi  to-day. 

And  let  us  not  say,  "  Are  there  not 
three  months  and  four  months,  and  then 
the  harvest  ?' '  He  who  takes  Christ  by 
the  faith  that  works  by  love,  and  woiks 
intensely,  may  hear  Christ  saying  to 
him,  *'  Lift  up  thine  eyes,  behold  the 
fields  are  already  white  to  the  harvest" 
God  has  been  ploughing  through  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  He  has  brought 
home  this  truth,  and  He  has  taught 
them  the  great  principles  of  righteous- 
ness, and  men  are  not  slow  to  hear  this 
Gospel  to-day.  They  have  listened  to 
it  often  enough.  Our  public  prints, 
our  newspapers,  that  a  few  years  ago 
had  not  the  courage  to  say  a  word 
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against  vice,  that  had  not  sufficient  love 
of  the  truth  to  say  a  word  for  Christ 
and  the  Church,  are  to-day  speaking 
brayely  and  clearly  and  with  an  unmis- 
takable sound  for  this  same  righteous- 
ness that  comes  through  the  love  of 
Christ. 

The  harvest  is  already  white,  it  waits 
only  the  reapers,  it  waits  men  who  have 
the  zeal  of  Christ  and  who  are  ready  to 
go  into  the  harvest  and  gather  that 
which  has  been  grown  by  the  patience 
and  the  care  and  the  sowing  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us. 

The€K36pel  according  to  Amos  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  €k)spel  according 
to  John.  The  keen  warning  against  sin 
paves  the  way  for  the  bleseed  Gospel  of 
the  everlasting  love  of  the  Father. 

OBIIST'8  aiFT  TO  IIS  AMD  OUBS  TO 
HDL 

Bt    Albxandkb    Maolabbn,    D.D. 
[Baptist],  Manchbstbb,  Eno. 

Who  gwoe  EiiMAf  for  u»,  that  He  might 
redeem  us  from  aU  iniquity,  and  purify 
unto  Himsd^  a  peculiar  people,  eealoue 
of  good  toorke.^Titua  ii.  14. 

Wb  have  already  seen,  in  sermons  on 
the  previous  part  of  this  paragraph, 
that  the  apostle  is  here  re^rding  the 
€k)spel  predominantly  under  its  ethical 
aspect,  and  that  he  states,  as  the  great 
purpose  for  which  the  saving  grace  of 
Clod  has  appeared,  the  disciplining  of 
us  for  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  liv- 
ing. Here,  at  the  dose  of  this  section, 
he  reiterates  the  same  idea  yet  more 
tenderly  and  ijiore  emphatically,  for  he 
spedfles  that  great  and  infinite  gift  of 
Jesus  Christ,  with  all  its  mysteries  of 
unfathomable  self-sacrifice  and  love, 
and  conceives  that  this  mighty  bestow- 
ment  was  given  for  the  sole  and  simple 
puri>08e  of  making  us  love  righteous- 
ness and  hate  iniquity  and  do  good. 
Mighty  agendes  are  not  set  in  operation 
for  small  ends ;  to  make  good  men  was 
an  adequate  object  for  the  sacrifice  and 
self -surrender  of  Jesus  Christ 

We  have  in  this  text  mainly  two 


great  thoughts :  the  conception  of 
Christ's  work  and  the  conception  of  its 
purpose.  And  perhaps  we  shall  best 
appreciate  the  fulness  of  meaning  in  the 
words  before  us  if  we  simply  take  them 
as  they  stand. 

I.  Note,  first,  the  unspeakable  and 
all-powerful  gift.  "  He  gave  Himsdf 
for  us." 

Now  that  is  more  than  a  mere  beauti- 
ful hyperbole  for  a  life  of  beneficent 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
Such  a  thought  as  that  is  a  great  deal 
too  shadowy  to  have  rested  on  it  the 
weight  of  the  moral  reformation  and 
spiritual  quickening  of  mankind.  There 
must  be  something  more  meant  than  the 
beneficence  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
philanthropist ;  something  more  than 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  martyrs  for  man- 
kind. For  there  have  been  many  such 
in  the  past ;  but  the  most  pure,  lofty, 
and  fervent  of  them  has  not  been  able 
to  kindle  any  widespread  conflagration 
of  righteous  zeal  amid  the  dead  green- 
wood of  humanity.  The  fire  which  is 
to  transform  and  transfigure  the  selfish- 
ness of  men  into  zeal  for  good  works 
and  self -surrendering  devotion  must  be 
brought  from  another  altar  than  any  to 
which  these  have  access. 

I  take  it  that  in  that  great  word  "  He 
gave  Himself"  there  lies  a  great  deal 
more  than  such  sacrifices  as  those  which 
other  benefacton  have  made  for  man- 
kind. I  take  it  that  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  giving  of  Himself  to  the  worid 
lay  farther  back  in  time  than  the  cradle 
of  Bethlehem  ;  for  to  Him  it  was  con- 
descension to  be  bom  ;  and  His  bestow- 
ment  of  Himself  upon  the  world  began 
when  He  *'  left  the  Father  and  came 
into  the  world.*'  He  began  to  give 
Himself  when  from  the  depths  of  eter- 
nity He  passed  within  the  limitations  of 
men,  and,  drawn  by  our  need,  and  im- 
pelled by  filial  obedience  and  fraternal 
love,  entered  within  the  conditions  of 
our  existence,  "  and,  forasmuch  as  the 
children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,  Himself  likewise  took  part  of 
the  same."  It  was  much  that  Christ 
should  stretch  out  His  hand  to  bless. 
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ihould  "  giTe  Hit  back  to  the  smiter 
and  His  cheeks  to  them  that  pladced 
off  the  hair/'  and  bear  Hit  CroaB  od 
Hii  own  thoukLert,  and  should  be  fast- 
ened to  it  on  Calvary.  Did  you  eyer 
think  that  It  was  perhaps  more  that  He 
should  ham  a  hand  with  which  to  bless, 
and  a  back  to  be  bared  to  the  scourge, 
a  cheek  that  did  not  flush  with  one  an- 
gry spot  when  rude  spittings  were  shot 
upon  it,  and  traitorous  kisses  touched 
it :  shoulders  to  bear  His  Cross,  and  a 
body  to  be  nailed  upon  it  Why  had 
He  these  but  because,  ere  He  had  them, 
He  gave  Himself  for  us  ?  And  so,  hav- 
ing its  roots  in  eternity,  that  gift  in- 
cluded all  His  wcMiderful  self -oblivious 
and  world-blessing  life  and  culminated 
in  the  death  upon  the  Cross.  Not  that 
He  (mly  gave  Himself  to  the  world 
when  He  "  gave  Himself  up  to  the  death 
for  us  all,"  but  that  therein  were  most 
eminently  expressed,  and  there  were 
most  mightily  concentrated,  the  powers 
that  redeemed  and  the  love  that  sacrificed 
itself.  Unless  this  be  our  conception  of 
Christ's  gift— a  willing  incarnation,  a 
willing  endurance  of  the  woes  and  pains 
of  humanity,  and  a  willing  death  for 
the  world— I  know  nothing  that  there 
Is  in  Him,  or  in  it.  either  to  evoke  or  to 
deserve  the  reverence  and  the  obedience 
of  the  world. 

But  then,  mark,  still  further,  that  the 
apostle  here  gives  us  another  thought 
which  deepens  the  wonderfulness  and 
the  preciousness  of  this  gift;  for,  speak- 
ing to  a  man  who  had  never  come  near 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  Including 
in  his  words  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time,  he 
dechires  that  "He  gave  Himself  for 
us."  How  did  He  give  Himself  for  us 
unless  in  the  giving  He  had  the  knowl- 
edge of  us  and  His  heart  turned  to  us  ; 
unless  when  He  yielded  Himself  to  life, 
and  to  death,  the  thoughts  of  all  the 
men  in  the  world,  and  that  should 
thereafter  be  in  it,  were  the  motives 
that  impelled  Him  ?  And  how  did 
"  He  give  Himself  for  us"  unless  He 
gave  Himself  for  me  and  for  thee? 
The     individualizing     character     of 


Christ's  purpose  of  mercy  in  His  death 
Is  taught  us  throughout  Scripture,  snd 
His  yielding  of  Himself  for  us  Is  only 
intelligible  when  we  understand  that 
the  ««  for  whidi  He  died  was  made  up 
of  all  the  single  nWi  that  had  been,  or 
that  should  be.  So  you  and  I  and  all 
our  fellows  can  take  such  great  words 
as  these  of  my  text  and  point  their  gen- 
erality till  it  blessedly  pierces  our  own 
hearts,  translating  the  universal  benevo- 
lence into  the  individual  affection,  and 
saying,  "  He  loved  me,  and  gave  Him- 
self forme." 

One  more  word  before  I  pass  from 
this  first  thought  of  my  text— and  it  Is 
this.  The  language  here,  strictly  un- 
derstood, simply  declares  that  Jesus 
Christ,  in  £Ds  whole  life,  and  eminentiy 
in  His  death,  was  doing  something  for 
our  benefit  It  does  not  literally  and 
accurately  declare  in  what  way  that 
benefit  was  to  accrue.  There  are  plenty 
of  places  in  the  New  Testament  in 
whkh  we  read  that  Jesus  Christ  suffered 
in  life  and  In  death  the  consequences  of 
man's  transgression.  Himself  being  sin- 
less. There  sre  plenty  of  places  in 
which  the  "  for  us"  means  "  Instead  of 
us."  It  does  not  grammatically  mean 
that  here.  The  apostle  Is  not  defining 
the  method  in  which  CSirist's  death  was 
beneficial  to  humanity,  but  I  want  to 
ask  this  question,  which  I  have  asked, 
I  dare  say,  from  this  place  many  a  time 
before,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  ad- 
mit of  but  one  answer— in  what  way 
was  Christ's  death  for  me  unless  It  was 
instead  of  me  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  It 
4s  of  little  more  use  than  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  a  hundred  named  and  un- 
named saints  and  heroes  and  benefactors, 
unless  that  be  so. 

Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that  the  magic 
pen  of  a  Plato  leaves  us  cold  when  we 
read  of  the  death  of  a  Socrates,  except 
for  a  moment's  admiration ;  and  why  Is 
it  that  our  hearts  thrill  when  we  read 
the  inartificial  records  that  fiahermen 
and  peasants  have  left  us  of  Calvary  ? 
I  know  of  but  one  reason  -wbj  Christ's 
life  and  death  are  a  transforming  pomet 
in  the  world.    And  the  reason  is  "  the 
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Lord  hath  made  to  meet  on  Him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all/*  "He  gave  Himself 
for  us"  most  chiefly  in  this,  that  '*  He 
hare  our  sins  and  carried  our  sorrows" 
**  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree ;"  and 
that  therefore  "  by  His  stripes  we  are 
healed."  Christ's  sacrifice  for  sin  is 
the  superlative  manifestation  of  His 
giying  Himself  for  us. 

n.  Secondly,  notice  the  redeeming 
power  of  the  gift  thus  conodved. 

Now,  you  will  remember  that  the 
metaphor  contained  in  the  word  "  re- 
demption" is  that  of  delivering  a  slave 
from  bondage  by  paying  a  ransom. 
Probably  it  alludes  to  the  emancipation 
of  Israel  from  Egypt.  In  this  con- 
text, that  from  which  we  are  said  to  be 
redeemed  is  iniquity  or  lawlessness,  and 
that  what  is  meant  is  emancipation  from 
the  power  and  practice  of  sin  is  obvious 
fh>m  the  next  clause  in  which  "  puri- 
fy" expresses  the  same  thing  positively 
as  "redeem"  does  negatively.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  here,  in  the  apostle's 
summing  up  of  the  great  purpose  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  iso- 
lates from  all  other  consequences  of  that 
mighty  fact,  blessed  as  those  are,  and 
selects,  as  the  sole  object  to  be  consid- 
ered, this  power  to  deliver  men  from 
the  bondage  of  evil. 

Now, « of  course,  Paul  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  say  that  the  work 
of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  avert  from  men 
the  so-called  penal  consequences  of  sin. 
He  would  hsTo  been  the  last  man  to 
deny  that  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  had 
for  its  ultimate  object  the  elevation  of 
men  to  the  full  possession  of  the  Divine 
likeness,  and  the  walking  in  the  light 
of  the  Divine  countenance  amid  the 
glories  of  heaven.  But  neither  forgiye* 
ness  nor  acceptance,  nor  the  blessings 
of  the  inward  spiritual  life  here  on 
earth,  nor  the  glories  and  felicities  of 
that  life  beyond  the  grave,  so  much  as 
come  into  his  view  here.  This  is  what 
Christ  died  for— not  that  you  might  es- 
oipe  the  consequences  of  your  evil- 
doing  ;  not  only  that  you  may  be  for- 
given ;  not  that  you  may  have  the 
blessedness  of  the  consciousness  of  the 


Divine  favor,  aud  all  those  sweet  and 
sacred  secrets  of  fellowship  with  Him 
which  make  so  much  of  a  good  man's 
life :  nor  even  that  you  may  pass  into 
heaven  and  its  glories  when,  wearied 
with  earth,  you  unregrettingly  leave  it ; 
but  that  you  may  be  good  people  down 
here,  toiling  and  moiling  amid  all  the 
troubles  and  temptations  of  your  dally 
life.  That  is  what  Jesus  Christ  died 
for— not  only  that  He  might  redeem 
you  from  the  penalties  of  shi,  nor  from 
its  guilt,  but  that  He  might  redeem  you 
from  doing  it  "  Little  children,  let  no 
man  deceive  you.  He  that  doeth  right- 
eousness is  righteous."  And  while  one 
cannot  say  too  much,  or  speak  too 
thankfully,  too  hopefully,  too  joyfully 
of  these  other  great  purposes  for  which 
Christ  died,  let  us  remember  that  here 
all  these  are  put  into  the  shade,  and  one 
only  is  selected  as  the  adequate  pur- 
pose which  warrants  and  repays  even 
the  expenditure  of  that  love  which 
"  gave  Himself  for  us." 

There  is  nothing  except  the  gift  of 
Gkxi  in  Jesus  Christ  which  is  powerful 
enough  to  break  the  bondage  of  sin  un- 
der which  we  are  held.  You  want 
more  than  culture,  more  than  the  mo- 
rality of  prudence,  more  than  education 
of  conscience,  in  order  to  weaken  pas- 
sion and  to  strengthen  will,  so  that  a 
man  may  shake  ofT  the  bondage  of  the 
evil  which  he  has  done,  and  m^  begin 
to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  I  know  of 
no  power  that  enables  a  poor  man,  beset 
and  burdened  by  torturing  tyrants  of 
his  own  passions,  and  feeble  against  the 
strong  seductions  of  outward  tempta- 
tion, to  stand  fast  and  overcome  them 
all,  shaking  their  fetters  from  his  eman- 
cipated limbs,  but  the  realization  of 
that  infinite  sacrifice,  that  changeless 
Divine  human  love,  that  mighty  pure 
Brother's  life,  from  which  there  fiow 
into  men's  hearts  motives  and  powers 
and  impulses  which,  and  which  alone, 
are  strong  enough  to  make  them  free. 
"  He  that  oommitteth  sin  is  the  slave  of 
sin ;"  and  if  the  Son  shall  make  us 
free,  we  shall  be  free  indeed.  This 
conception  of  Christ's  work  alone,  as  it 
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■eems  to  me,  carrieft  Tolmne  and  sub- 
stance enough  to  sweep  out  of  our 
hearts  our  evil  inclinations.  This,  and 
this  alone,  as  it  seems  to  me,  brings  into 
humanity  impulses,  motiyes,  powers 
which  will  free  us  from  the  dominion 
of  the  lusts  and  sins  that  have  bound 
us.  He  comes  as  His  angel  did  to  the 
man  sleeping  in  his  chains,  with  the 
quaternion  of  rude  soldiers  watching 
over  his  slumbers,  lest  their  prey  should 
escape,  and  separated  from  liberty  by 
iron  doors  and  thick  walls.  He  lays  His 
hand  upon  the  sleeper,  and  at  His  word 
"  Arise  1"  the  chains  fall  off  the  fet- 
tcred  limbs ;  and  the  arguseyed  guar- 
dians are  sunk  in  charmed  slumber  ;  and 
the  captive  passes  them  unharmed  and 
unhindered  ;  and  through  the  iron  gate 
that  openeth  of  its  own  accord ;  and 
stands  wondering  at  his  liberty,  but 
feeling  in  every  thrilling  vein  that  he  is 
free  at  last  Christ  is  the  Emancipator, 
and  His  gift  of  Himself,  construed  as 
Paul  construed  it,  is  the  power  that  sets 
us  free. 

m.  Note,  stUl  further,  the  answer- 
ing gift  that  corresponds  to  and  Is 
evoked  by  Christ's  gift  of  Himself. 

The  apostle  still  is  thinking  in  the 
terms  of  the  ancient  Jewish  history,  and 
just  as  in  the  redemption  from  iniquity 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  deliverance 
of  the  people  from  Egyptian  bondage, 
so  in  the  other  clause  which  speaks 
about  our  Lord's  redeeming  and  purify- 
ing unto  Himself  a  people  for  His  own 
possession,  tbere  is  an  allusion  to  the 
standing  of  Israel  of  old,  which  by  its 
deliverance  from  Egypt  was  in  a  special 
sense  made  to  be  Ckxl's  own  particular 
possession.  Thus  Jesus  Christ  "  gave 
Himself  for  us,"  says  Paul — with  beau- 
tiful lingering  emphasis  on  the  redupli- 
cated **  Himself"— **  gave  Himself  for 
us  that  He  might  win  us  for  Himself." 
The  only  way  by  which  we  can  win 
another  for  ourselves  is  by  giving  our- 
selves to  that  other.  Hearts  are  only 
bought  by  hearts  ;  love's  flame  can  only 
be  kindled  by  love's  flame.  The  only 
way  by  which  one  spiritual  being  can 
possess  another  is  when  the  possessed 


loves  and  yields  to  the  love  of  the  pos- 
sessor. And  thus  Jesus  Christ  makes 
us  His  own  by  giving  Himself  to  us  for 
our  own.  Brethren  I  there  is  no  power 
known  in  humanity  that  can,  I  was 
going  to  say,  decentralize  a  human  life 
and  lift  it  clean  off  its  pivot  of  self  ex- 
cept the  power  of  the  unspeakable  love 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Cross.  We  re- 
volve round  our  own  centres,  self  is  our 
centre ;  but  that  great  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness has  mass  enou^  to  draw 
hearts  and  lives  from  their  little  orbit, 
and  to  turn  them  into  satellites  of  Hi 
own.  And  then  they  move  in  music 
and  in  light  around  the  Bun  of  their 
souls.  If  you  want  to  know  the  blessed- 
ness of  loving  self,  yield  to  the  love  <rf 
Him  who  forgot  Himself  for  you  and 
gave  Himself  for  you.  Nothing  else 
will  conquer  that  miserable  demon  of 
self-regard  that  cracks  his  whip  and 
rattles  his  chains  in  all  our  hearts.  But 
Christ  is  Conqueror,  because  Christ  is 
the  infinite  Lover.  He  gave  Himself 
that  He  might  buy  us  for  Himself. 
Therefore  to  live  for  myself  is  death,  is 
blasphemy,  is  ingratitude  ;  and  the  only 
fitting  response  to  Him  who  thus  yielded 
all  for  us  is  that  we  should  coipe  and 
wy,  "We  are  not  our  own,  we  are 
bought  with  a  price." 

IV.  Lastly,  and  <mly  a  word,  notice 
here  the  enthusiasm  for  good  whidi 
that  great  gift  will  khidle.  "  Zealous 
of  good  works."  Now  do  not  let  us 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  "good 
works"  means  giving  away  money,  and 
visiting  among  poor  people,  and  all 
these  other  conventional  things  that 
have  usurped  the  name.  These  are 
good,  no  doubt,  at  least  they  will  be  if 
the  motive  bo  right ;  but  the  apostle's 
notion  is  a  much  wider  and  broader  one 
than  that.  He  means  substantially  the 
same  thing  as  he  and  the  others  mesn 
by  "  righteousness"— the  deeds  of  all 
Idnds  which  correspond  to  men's  place 
and  power—"  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  and  of  good  report." 

Paul  thinks  that  if  a  man  has  ri^^tijr 
pondered  and  yielded  himself  to  the  in- 
fluence of  that  serene  and  sapreme  ex- 
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ample  of  a  beautiful  work,  Christ's  giv- 
ing of  Himself  for  us,  He  will  not  only 
do  such  works,  but  be  passionately  de- 
sirous of  opportunities  for  doing  Uiem. 

Ah  I  That  goes  pretty  deep,  does  it 
not  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  shall 
do  the  good  work,  as  so  many  profess- 
ing Christians  do,  feeling  all  the  while 
that  it  is  rather  a  burden  to  have  to  do 
them,  and  that  inclinations  go  the  other 
way.  But  we  must  be  passionate  en- 
thusiasts for  goodness,  must  seek  for 
opportunities  for  it.  or  as  Christ  put 
it,  **  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness." It  is  a  deal  easier  to  be  zealous 
for  the  Church,  for  a  society,  for  a  po- 
litical or  religious  party  or  school,  for  a 
movement  or  a  cause,  than  to  be  ''  zeal- 
ous for  good  works. ' '  And  all  that  zeal 
is  froth  unless  the  other  be  with  it.  All 
Christ's  flock  are  earmarked  thus. 
They  are  zealous  for  good.  They  like 
and  they  seek  for  good  works.  That  is 
the  Owner's  brand  ;  they  are  known  to 
be  the  people  of  His  poraession,  because 
they  are  so  marked. 

Now,  you  Christian  men  and  women, 
go  away  home  and  ask  yourselves,  *'  Is 
that  I,  and  have  I  that  likeness?" 
And  do  you  all  of  you  take  this  for  a 
last  word— you  will  never  love  right- 
eousness and  hate  iniquity,  you  will 
never  belong  to  Jesus  Christ,  you  will 
never  be  **  zealous  of  good  works,"  or 
take  a  pleasure  in  nobility  and  purity  of 
life  and  character  until  you  have  sub- 
mitted life  and  character  to  the  trans- 
forming power  of  the  wonderful  fact 
that  Jesus  Christ  gave  Himself  for  you  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  no 
right  to  say  that  you  are  a  Christian 
unless,  through  faith  in  that  sacrifice, 
you  not  only  are  siu«  of  forgiveness, 
but  conscious  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
broken  the  chains  of  your  sins,  and 
made  you  free  for  and  in  His  happy  ser- 
vice. "  O  Lord,  truly  I  am  Thy  ser- 
vant.   Thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds." 


When  we  reach  the  limit  of  knowl- 
edge we  stand  on  Ule  shore  of  the  un- 
traversed  ocean  of  i2Xih,--Stwktnherg. 


CEBZ8T  AlTD  TES  BIBLE ;  BOW  TBS7 
STAITD  OB  FAIL  TOaSTESB. 

By  D.  J.  BuRRELL,  D.D.  [Reformed], 
New  York  Crrr. 

Bad  ye  believed  Motes,  ye  would  Jumw  be- 
lieted  Me,  for  he  wrote  cf  Me;  huAif 
ye  beliew  not  hie  UTitinge,  how  ehaU 
ye  believe  My  words  f — John  v.  46. 
The  two  storm-centres  In  our  relig- 
ious history  are  Christ  and  the  Bible. 
All  notable  controversies  have  gathered 
about  these.  As  to  Jesus,  who  is  He  ? 
Is  He  what  Ho  claimed  to  be,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  or  a  mere 
trickster  and  dissembler  ?  The  strife 
of  centuries  has  turned  upon  this  and 
kindred  queries  ;  for  it  has  been  under- 
stood all  along  that  if  Christ  could  be 
disposed  of  Christianity  would  go  to 
pieces ;  and  when  the  controversy  has 
not  been  respecting  Christ,  it  has  one 
wav  or  another  centred  in  the  Bible. 
What  is  this  old  Book  ?  Is  it  what  it 
claims  to  be,  God-breathed,  or  is  it  above 
the  ordinary  only  by  reason  of  certain 
venerable  associations  ?  Are  there  any 
clear  characteristics  which  lift  it  quite 
out  of  the  category  of  other  books  ? 
Can  it  be  received  with  absolute  confi- 
dence as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  ;  or  are  those  who  so  regard  it 
no  better  than  a  sort  of  fetich- worship- 
pers ?  Is  it  the  Truth,  or  does  it  merely 
contain  it?  What  think  ye?  Christ 
and  the  Bible,  these  are  the  two  con- 
troversial centres  of  our  religion  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  these  two  are  really 
and  substantially  one.  The  porch  of 
Solomon's  temple  was  upheld  by  two 
mighty  brazen  pillars,  the  names  of 
which  were  Jachin,  or  strength,  and 
Bom,  or  continuance.  A  Jew  going  up 
to  the  temple,  fafait  and  heavy-hearted, 
felt  his  strength  and  confidence  renewed 
by  the  sight  of  those  pillan  with  their 
capitals  of  lily-work.  Thus  Christ  and 
the  Bible  uphold  our  blessed  religion. 
While  they  remain  it  is  safe  ;  and  they 
shall  abide  forever ;  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

It  is  significant  that  Christ  and  the 
Bible  are  each  called  the  Word  of  GkKL 
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How,  indeed,  could  God  reveal  Himaelf 
to  men  otherwise  than  bj  His  Word. 
He  waa  known  in  nature,  but  not  clearly 
or  intimatelj.  It  would  be  dlfBcult  for 
a  man  to  look  so  far  *'  through  nature 
up  to  nature*!  Clod"  as  to  be  able  to 
say,  "  Abba,  PVither  I*'  He  would  be 
much  more  likely,  stahding  amid  the 
bewildering  glories  of  the  earth  and 
'overarching  heavens,  to  cry  aloud  in 
desperate  desire.  "  O  God,  if  Thou  art, 
or  wheresoever  Thou  art,  speak  to  me  I 
Speak  to  me  1" 

And  €k)d  has  spoken.  His  Word  has 
come  to  us.  As  it  is  written,  "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God  ; 
and  the  Word  was  nuMle  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us.*'  Language  is  the 
medium  of  our  acquaintance  with  each 
other.  You  know  what  sort  of  person 
I  am,  the  trend  of  my  thought  and  pur- 
pose, by  what  I  am  saying.  Thus 
God's  incarnate  Word  is  His  way  of 
making  us  acquainted  with  Hinttelf. 
Our  Lord  and  Saviour  is,  as  it  were, 
God's  articulate  Speech  addressed  to 
men.  He  revealed  the  Father  fully. 
This  He  could  do  because  He  was  Him- 
self the  express  image  of  the  Father ; 
in  Him  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily.  On  one  occasion  Philip 
said  to  Jesus,  "  Show  us  the  Father, 
and  it  sufflceth  us ;"  and  Jesus  an- 
swered, "Have  I  been  so  long  time 
with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known 
Me,  Philip?  He  that  hath  seen  Me 
hath  seen  the  Father.  How  sayest 
thou  then, '  Show  us  the  Father '  ?  Be- 
lievest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father 
and  the  Father  in  Me  ?" 

But  this  incarnate  Word  was  not 
enough.  God  must  speak  further  and 
otherwise  if  He  would  reveal  Himself 
to  all  mankind  ;  for  Jesus  was  hemmed 
in  by  a  narrow  environment  of  time  and 
space.  His  ministry  lasted  only  three 
years,  during  which  He  traversed,  to 
and  fro,  a  small  portion  of  an  inconsid- 
erable province  in  a  remote  comer  of 
the  earUi.  Shall  the  gracious  offices  of 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  be  con- 
fined to  healing  a  few  sick  folk  and 


preaching  to  some  thousands  of  stifT- 
necked  and  unregenerate  Jews  ?  Nay, 
aU  nations  and  centuries  are  groaning 
and  travailing  for  Him.  The  Word 
must  traverse  the  world.  The  Sun  of 
Righteousness  must  go  forth  as  a  bride- 
groom out  of  His  chamber  and  rejoice 
as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  This  He 
does  in  the  written  Word,  which  is  the 
reflex  of  Himself,  His  universal  and 
perpetual  shining  forth.  Christ  is  made 
known  through  the  Scriptures  to  all 
tribes  and  generations  of  the  human 
race.  They,  therefore,  rightly  share 
with  Hhn  the  honor  of  the  title  "  Word 
of  God." 

The  pages  of  Scripture,  like  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  of  life,  are  "  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations."  They  have  fluttered 
forth  upon  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
bearing  the  tidings  of  redemption  to 
those  who  sit  in  darimess  and  the  shad- 
ow of  death.  If  Jesus  Christ  is  to  reign 
universally,  it  Is  because,  under  the 
present  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  the 
propaganda  is  being  successfully  carried 
on  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
written  Word.  We  are  expressly  told 
that  **  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
Word  of  God."  Thus  the  Bible  is  the 
complement  and  counterpart  of  Christ. 
The  incarnate  and  the  written  Word  are 
one— the  binomial  Word  of  God. 

And  they  stand  or  fall  together.  We 
hear  much  in  these  times  about  a  Chris- 
tocentric  religion  ;  ss  if,  indeed,  it  had 
ever  been  called  in  question  that  Christ 
is  the  only  foundation,  that  He  is 
first,  last,  midst,  and  all  in  all.  The 
word  Christocentric  has  a  very  attrac- 
tive look  and  a  mellifluous  sound ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  under  certahi 
conditions  it  may  be  made  to  serve 
Christ  Himself  an  ill  turn.  If  it  be 
used  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  pro- 
founder  regard  for  Christ  and  the  entire 
Christian  system,  then  let  us  cordially 
assent  to  it ;  but  if  it  be  employed  in 
any  quarter  as  a  cloak  for  rejecting 
Christ's  teaching  as  to  Holy  Writ,  then 
good  Lord  deliver  us  I  We  may  be 
sure  that  Christ  Himself  would  be  the 
very  flrst  to  repudiate  a  Bibleless  Gos- 
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pel,  no  matter  what  sweet  adjective 
might  be  attached  to  it.  Mere  protes- 
tatioDB  of  loyalty  to  Christ  mast  go  for 
nothing,  particularly  in  a  oontroyersy 
like  this  respecting  the  Diyine  oracles, 
unless  a  man  can  prove  his  loyalty  by 
an  unswerving  and  unreserved  adhe- 
rence to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  "  Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  Me,  Lord ! 
Lord!  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom, 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven" — 
**  A  man  may  cry  *Chrlit,  Chriat,* 

With  no  more  piety  than  other  people ; 
▲  daw*s  not  counted  a  religions  bird 

Becaose  it  keepa  a^cawing  fh>m  a  steeple.'* 

This,  then,  is  the  question  which  we 
now  approach.  Can  100  VvriAD  owr  the 
Bible  and  etiU  retain  Ohriit  t 

I,  Let  us  observe  what  the  Bible  has  to 
say  about  Christ.  To  begin  with,  it  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  biography 
of  Him.  To  say  that  its  purpose  is  to 
outline  the  scheme  of  salvation,  in  its 
narrow  sense,  furnishes  a  taking  phrise, 
but  not  a  complete  statement  of  fact. 
There  are  very  many  things  in  Scrip- 
ture which  have  no  dhnect  bearing  on 
the  way  to  escape  hell-flre  and  reach 
the  Joys  of  heaven  ;  and  whatever  the 
Book  contains,  whether  theological, 
ethical,  or  scientiflc,  is  true,  absolutely 
true.  Thus  it  is  written,  "  All  Scrip- 
ture, given  by  inspiration  of  God,  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, that  the  man  of  Ood  may  be  per- 
fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  work" — i.e.,  that  he  may  have  a 
well-rounded  and  symmetrical  furnish- 
ing for  life  every  way. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  golden 
thread  running  through  all  the  Scrip- 
tures is  ChristologicaL  Their  theme  is 
Christ.  This  is  true  of  both  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.*  1.  The  moral  law, 
as  delivered  from  Sinai,  is  a  school- 
master to  lead  sinners  to  Christ  The 
ceremonial  law,  in  all  its  rites  and  sym- 
bols, pointed  to  Him.  Its  local  centre 
was  the  Tabernacle,  which,  from  the 

^Tbe  common  title  of  the  Scriptores  among 
tin  Jews  was  "The  Law  and  the  Prophets.** 


brazen  altar  at  its  door  to  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  in  the  Holiest  of  All,  was 
everywhere  typical  of  Christ  Its  tem- 
poral centre  was  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement,  when  every  occurrence, 
fh>m  the  robing  of  the  priest  in  white 
to  the  sending  away  of  the  scape-goat 
to  Azazel,  was  eloquent  of  Christ.  2. 
The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Proph- 
ets. The  beginning  of  prophecy  was  the 
protevangel  in  Eden,  "  The  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head.'* 
As  years  passed  on  and  men  forgot  God 
and  lapsed  into  the  abominations  of  tho 
heathen,  Abram  was  called  out  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  called  and  "chosen"  to 
preserve  monotheism  and  hand  it  down 
through  the  generations  untQ  the  com- 
ing of  Christ.  To  him  was  the  promise 
given,  **  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy 
name  great ;  and  in  thee  shall  aU  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  a 
promise  to  which  Jesus  Himself  ascribed 
a  distinct  Messianic  import  The 
Psalms  of  David  are  so  full  of  Christ 
that  they  furnish  much  of  the  material 
for  our  Christian  hymn-books.  Isaiah 
for  a  similar  reason  is  called  "  the  evan- 
gelical prophet."  He  foreteUs  Christ 
as  a  child,  a  teacher,  a  wonder-worker, 
a  man  of  sorrows,  a  vicarious  sacrifice, 
dying,  triumphing  over  death  and  ever- 
more living  as  the  Mediator  and  Advo- 
cate of  penitent  souls.  Daniel  saw  the 
great  world-powers  rising  and  flourish- 
ing and  passing  away  to  make  room  for 
the  universal  dominion  of  the  Son  of 
man.  The  last  of  the  prophets,  Malachi, 
in  the  gathering  gloom  of  that  Egyptian 
darkness  of  four  hundred  years  which 
intervened  between  the  two  economies, 
waved  his  torch  crying,  "  The  night 
Cometh,  but  be  of  good  courage,  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  arise  with 
healing  in  His  wings  1"  Thus  Christ  is 
everywhere,  in  Law  and  Prophecy,  like 
the  theme  of  an  oratoria;  so  that  it 
would  be  obviously  impossible  to  keep 
the  Bible  and  let  Christ  go. 

IL  What,  now,  has  Christ  to  sof 
about  the  BibUt  He  was  familiar  with 
it  He  learned  it  memoriter  when  a 
kid,  and  received  it  as  His  "  infidliblc 
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rule  of  faith  and  pracUoe/*  so  reoeiyed 
it  without  any  twisting  of  language  or 
qualification  or  mental  reservation.  In 
each  of  His  three  temptations  in  the 
wilderness  He  used  it  as  an  effective 
foil  against  the  adyersarjr.  When  urged 
to  change  the  stones  into  bread  to  satisfy 
His  hunger  he  answered,  **  Nay,  I  can- 
not !  For  I  remember  what  My  dear 
mother  taught  me  out  of  the  Book, 
'  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  from 
the  mouth  of  God. ' ' '  And  when  urged 
to  cast  Himself  down  from  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  thus  showing  His  Qod- 
hood  by  His  superiority  to  natural  laws. 
He  answered  again,  *'  Nay,  I  cannot  t 
For  I  remember  what  My  Bible  says, 
'Thou  Shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord,  thy 
God.'  *•  And  when  urged  finally  to 
avoid  the  agony  of  the  cross  and  accept 
the  world's  sovereignty  in  return  for  a 
single  act  of  homage  rendered  to  its  <20 
faxio  prince.  He  answered  again,  "I 
cannot  1  For  the  Book  says,  '  Thou 
Shalt  worship  the  Lord,  thy  €k>d,  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve. '  "  Thus  in 
every  case  the  Bible  was  His  stand-by. 
**  It  is  written"  was  enough  for  Him  ; 
and  blessed  is  every  one  of  His  follow- 
er} who  can  defend  himself  in  like  man- 
ner with  .the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 

1:  But,  now,  to  be  more  specific ; 
Christ  declares  the  Scriptures  to  be  true. 
He  does  not  scruple  to  call  them 
''truth."  He  does  not  say  that  they 
contain,  but  that  they  are  the  Word  of 
God.  Thus  in  His  sacerdotal  prayer  in 
behalf  of  His  disciples  He  pleads: 
"Sanctify  tHem  by  thy  tnith ;  thy 
Word  is  truth."  A  follower  of  Christ 
ought  to  be  willing  to  follow  Him  iu 
His  indorsement  of  the  Scriptures  no 
less  than  in  faithful  service.  He  afiSxed 
His  seal  to  the  story  of  the  deluge,  say- 
ing, "  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah  so 
shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be  : 
they  were  eating  and  drinking,  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage,  and  the 
flood  came  and  swept  them  all  away." 
He  believed  in  the  old  story  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  cities  of  the  plain  by 
fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  ;  in  the 


healing  efficacy  of  the  brazen  serpent, 
in  the  turning  of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pO- 
lar  of  salt,  and  in  Jonah  in  the  whale's 
belly.  'He  gave  an  explicit  assent  to 
those  Old  Testament  "  fables"  which 
are  so  abhorrent  to  many  of  the  learned 
critics  of  these  days.  He  was  probably 
as  well  advised  as  most  of  our  biblical 
exegetes  respecting  the  real  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  inerrancy,  and 
knowing  all  He  did  not  hesitate  to  in- 
dorse the  entire  trustworthiness  of  the 
most  vulnerable  portions  of  Holy  Writ. 

And,  then,  observe  His  eloquent  si- 
lence respecting  all  those  alleged  errors 
and  discrepancies  which  so  vex  the 
souls  of  certain  of  our  learned  folk. 
Did  He  know  that  these  blunders  were 
to  be  found  in  the  sacred  pages  ?  How 
is  it  that  He  utt^^  no  word  against  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  ?  How  is  it  that  He 
did  not  denounce  those  imprecatory 
Psalms  which  are  too  horrible  to  be 
read  in  some  of  our  modem  pulpits? 
How  is  it  that  He  did  not  expose  the 
falsity  of  those  prophecies  concerning 
Himself,  which  have  never  been  ful- 
filled and  never  can  be  because  their 
time  has  gone  by  ?  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose  that  Jesus  was  an 
honest  man.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
fervent  hater  of  shams  and  impostures, 
lying  frontlets  and  phylacteries,  false 
traditions  of  the  elders  and  deceptions 
of  every  sort.  Is  it  possible  that  His 
eyes  were  not  so  clear  in  this  particular 
as  those  of  our  recent  biblical  scholars  ? 
Or  was  His  soul  not  so  sensitive  with 
regard  to  those  dreadful  things  in  Scrip- 
ture ?  We  are  in  a  dilemma.  Was  He 
unscrupulous  or  merely  ignorant? 
Must  we  put  the  most  severe  limitations 
upon  His  knowledge,  assuming  that  He 
knew  no  better  than  to  let  these  errors 
pass  imchallenged,  or  must  we  impugn 
His  ingenuousness  ?  In  either  case  we 
could  scarcely  receive  Him  as  our  Sa- 
viour and  spiritual  Guide. 

2.  Let  us  further  mark  how  Christ 
adventures  His  entire  work  on  the  veri- 
fication of  Scripture.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  His  ministry  He  went  Into  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  and  opened  the 
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scroll  at  the  place  where  it  is  written, 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  tiord  God  ia  upon 
me ;  because  He  hath  anointed  tne  to 
preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek,  to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our 
€k)d,  to  comfort  all  that  mourn,  to  give 
unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of 
Joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.*'  And  hav- 
ing read  this  passage  He  said  to  His 
audience,  "  This  day  is  this  Scripture 
fulfilled  in  your  ears."  During  the 
three  years  that  followed.  He  hypothe- 
cated the  truth  of  His  teaching  and  the 
genuineness  of  His  work  in  all  particu- 
lars on  the  sanction  of  Holy  Writ ;  and 
after  His  resunection,  while  walking 
with  certain  of  His  disciples  along  the 
way  to  Emmaus,  He  "  began  with  Moses 
and  opened  the  whole  Scriptures  con- 
cerning Himself."  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  substance  of  that  ex- 
pository sermon.  We  may  be  quite 
sure  that  He  unfolded  the  meaning  of 
ancient  rites  and  symbols,  as  well  as  of 
Messianic  prediction  in  the  light  of  the 
things  which  had  recently  happened  at 
Jerusalem.  We  may  be  equally  sure 
that  He  carefully  avoided  any  sugges- 
tion of  the  fact  which  has  recently  been 
discovered,  that  "  the  great  body  of  the 
Messianic  prediction  has  not  only  never 
been  fulfilled,  but  cannot  now  be  ful- 
filled for  the  reason  that  its  own  time 
has  passed  forever. ' '  What  He  did  say 
seems  to  have  been  of  directly  contrary 
in^K>rt.  It  was  directly  in  line  with 
His  previous  utterance,  "  Not  one  jot 
or  tittle  shall  pass  away  until  all  be  ful- 
filled." Thus  Christ  planted  Himself 
on  the  absolute  truth  of  Scripture,  and 
adventured  His  whole  ministry  upon 
it ;  what  was  good  enough  for  our 
Lord  and  Hiaster  ought  to  be  sufficient 
for  us.  He  stood  as  a  constant  witness 
to  their  unqualified  truth,  ever  turning 
to  them  as  a  Court  of  Last  Appeal  in 
verification  of  His  Divine  nature  and 
mediatorial  work,  saying,  "  Search  the 


Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  Me." 

III.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  it  is 
possible  to  detach  the  Written  from  the 
Incarnate  Word.  They  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  Christ  is  interwoven 
with  the  very  fibres  of  the  Book,  and  it 
is  everywhere  loyal  to  Him.  They  are 
both  revelations  of  the  same  God. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  a  striking 
parallel  in  the  following  particulars : 

First,  Christ  and  the  Scriptures  are 
both  alike  called  The  Truth  and  The 
Word  of  God. 

Second,  They  are  both  theanthropic— 
that  is,  the  Divine  and  human  are  inex- 
tricably blended  in  their  fabric.  Christ 
was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  in  par- 
taking of  His  mother's  humanity  He  in 
nowise  inherited  her  sin.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Holy  Ghost  wrought  upon  cer- 
tain men  to  produce  the  Scriptures ;  as 
it  is  written,  "  Holy  men  wrote  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and 
in  this  case  also  the  product  was  free 
from  human  imperfection.  No  doubt 
the  features  of  Jesus  bore  a  distinct  like- 
ness to  those  of  His  mother ;  just  as  the 
,  pages  of  Holy  Writ  are  marked  by  the 
mental  characteristics  of  their  human 
penmen ;  but  in  neither  case  does  this 
resemblance  prevent  that  absolute  fault- 
lessness  or  inerrancy  which  belongs  to 
any  Word  of  God. 

Tldrd,  it  is  only  in  the  original  that 
either  the  Incarnate  or  Written  Word 
can  be  called  "inerrant."  With  re- 
spect to  the  Scriptures  the  higher  critics 
are  accustomed  to  bsj,  "  What  is  the  use 
of  affirming  inerrancy  of  an  'original 
autograph '  which  is  not  in  existence. 
*  The  theory  that  there  were  no  errors 
in  the  original  text  is  sheer  assumption, 
upon  which  no  mind  can  rest  with  cer- 
tainty.* We  must  take  the  Scriptures 
as  we  have  them,  without  reference  to 
an  hypothetical  original  which  no  man 
living  has  ever  seen.  '*  But  it  is  a  poor 
rule  which  cannot  be  made  to  work 
both  ways.  No  living  man  has  ever 
seen  Jesus  Christ.    There  is  no  accurate 
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portrait  of  Him  in  ezistenoe  ;  certainly 
not  if  the  Scriptures  are  errant  Every 
repreeentation  of  Him  in  the  life  and 
character  of  His  disciples  is  full  of  im- 
perfections. Nevertheless  we  do  be- 
lieve that  the  original  Christ,  who  for  a 
brief  period  of  thirty  years  lived  among 
men  and  then  vanished  from  sight,  was 
"  holy,  harmless,  and  undeflled,*'  just 
as  the  Scriptures  were  in  the  original 
autographs,  as  it  left  the  pens  of  those 
holy  men  who  wrote  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod. 

Foufih^  notwithstanding  the  errors  in 
transmission,  the  Word  of  Ood  in  both 
cases  remains  in  such  substantial  per- 
fection as  to  be  effective  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  work.  A  special  provi- 
dence has  kept  before  the  eyes  of  all 
generations  the  image  of  an  immaculate 
Christ  A  special  providence  has,  like- 
wise, so  guiMed  the  transcription  of 
the  Written  Word  as  that  we  may  con- 
fidently hold  it  to  be  an  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  prsctice.  Neither  the 
Incarnate  nor  the  Written  Word,  as  we 
have  them,  can  lead  a  soul  astray,  but 
will  infallibly  direct  "  unto  every  good 
work"  and  lead  at  last  to  heaven's  gate. 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  was 
the  centre  of  the  cultus  of  the  old  econ-  > 
omy,  was  a  complex  type  of  the  Writ- 
ten and  Incarnate  Word.  In  it  were 
the  tables  of  the  Law,  which  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  Scriptures  or  "  Book  of 
the  Law. ' '  Over  it  was  the  Bhechinah, 
the  luminous  cloud  in  which  Christ,  as 
"  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, "  was  wont 
to  manifest  His  presence.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  the  welfare  of  Israel  was 
involved  in  the  destinies  of  that  Ark  of 
the  Covenant.  It  was  carried  event- 
ually into  the  battle  at  £benezer  as  a 
forlorn  hope.  The  old  priest  Eli  sat  by 
the  gate  awaiting  the  result ;  and  there 
ran  a  man  of  Beu  jamin  out  of  the  army 
with  his  clothes  rent  and  earth  upon  his 
head  ;  and  when  he  came,  lo,  Eli  sat  by 
the  wayside  watching ;  for  his  heart 
was  troubled  for  the  Ark  of  €k)d.  And 
he  said :  "  What  is  there  done,  my 
son  7"  And  the  messenger  answered  '* 
"Israel  is  fled  before  the  Philistines, 


and  there  hath  also  been  a  great  slaugh- 
ter among  the  people,  and  thy  two  sons, 
Hophni  snd  Phineas,  are  slain — ofid  ik» 
Ark  of  Qod  i$  taken/*'  And  it  came  to 
pass  when  he  made  mention  of  the  Ark 
of  God  that  Eli  fell  fhun  off  the  seat 
backward  and  died.  Woe  worth  the 
day  when  Christ  and  the  Bible  shall 
lose  their  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  but  it  shall  not  be. 
The  veracity  of  the  living  Ood  stands 
pledged  to  the  perpetuity  of  His  Word. 
All  flesh  is  as  grsss  and  the  glory  of 
man  as  the  flower  of  grsss ;  the  grass 
wlthereth  and  the  flower  thereof  passeth 
away ;  but  the  Word  of  the  Lord  en- 
dureth  forever.  The  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it 


PIMTI008T  smnnr. 

Bt  Pastor  W.  Zikthb,  Bbrlih,  Obk- 

MAKT. 

Fbr  Ood  w  heed  ths  wfrld,  that  Eb  ffaw 
Eii  ofdy  hegoUtn  Bon,  eto.— John  iii. 

BblovsdI  we  are  celebrating  a 
birthday  to-day.  The  day  of  Pentecost 
is  the  birthday  of  the  Christian  Church. 
When  Peter  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ohost  had  delivered  his  Pentecost 
sermon,  three  thousand  were  baptised 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.  On  that  day  the 
Christian  Church  was  bom.  The  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Christian  Church  are  as 
intimately  connected  as  are  body  and 
soul.  Therefore  we  say  in  the  thbd 
article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ohost,  the  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church."  Therefore  it  is  right  and 
proper  just  on  the  Pentecost  festi- 
val to  remember  the  Church  of  Ood 
and  to  celebrate  her  birthday. 

When  a  Christian  celebrates  his  bhrth- 
day  he  does  three  things :  he  renders 
thanks  to  his  merciful  Qod  for  his  tem. 
pond  and  spiritual  blessings  during  his 
life,  snd  from  his  heart  he  ezdaims : 
"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  for- 
get not  His  benefits. "  Next  hepttUion§ 
his  faithful  Ood  to  grant  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  His  grace  and  mercy.    In 
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the  third  place  he  AtimMM  himself  be- 
fore his  QxA,  because  in  the  light  of  his 
Father's  mercy  his  own  sins  and  wick- 
edness are  all  the  more  apparent,  and 
because  he  knows  that  Qod's  grace  is 
intended  to  lead  him  to  repentance. 
Only  when  these  three  features  are 
present  does  a  Christian  celebrate  his 
birthday  in  a  manner  pleasing,  to  God. 

The  Church  of  Ood  on  her  birthday 
has  all  the  reasons  in  the  world  to  thank 
her  King  and  to  glorify  His  might  and 
goodness.  She  looks  back  upon  the 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  of 
her  existence.  She  sees  aU  the  strug- 
gles and  persecutions  in  which  the  faith- 
ful hand  of  her  God  has  preserved  her, 
and  thiniEs  of  the  glorious  yictories 
which  His  metcj  has  given  her.  All 
these  are  reasons  to  be  glad  and  hopeful 
for  the  future.  She  knows  that  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
her,  and  that  her  E[ing  and  Redeemer, 
according  to  His  promises,  shall  be  with 
her  to  the  end  of  days;  but  she  has 
also  reasons  to  humble  herself  before 
her  God  and  to  confess  many  a.  guilt 
and  evil.  What  on  this  day  we  should 
do  we  learn  from  this  Gospel  lesson. 
Let  us  consider 

Thb  PsNTBOoer  Fbstival  of  thb 
Chbibtiak  Chubch— I.  Hsr  PorUeooit 
Gladfuu;  H.  Her  PenleeoeL  Sadnea, 

L  The  cause  of  the  Church's  joy  on 
this  day  we  see  in  the  opening  words 
of  the  Gospel  lesson :  "  For  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life."  This  is  the  golden  text, 
the  gem  of  the  Gospel,  the  ornament  and 
crown ;  yea,  the  heart  of  the  entire 
Holy  Scriptures.  These  are  the  words 
which,  indeed,  every  Christian  heart 
knows,  the  words  wliich  we  have  heard 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times,  but 
the  depth  of  which  we  can  never  en- 
tirely fathom  and  penetrate.  This  mes- 
sage is  the  ground  upon  which  the 
Christian  Church  is  built ;  this  is  the 
Gospel  which  she  preaches.  This  is  the 
Ptoteooet  hymn  which  resounded  on 
fiet  birthday ;  in  a  certain  sense,  this  is 


her  cradle  song,  and  to  the  present  day 
this  message  is  still  her  Pentecost  Joy 
and  her  Pentecost  song  which  she  will 
sing  until  it  ends  in  an  eternal  and 
blessed  h3rmn  of  victory. 

And  what  are  the  contents  of  this 
Pentecost  joy  7  The  human  tongue 
win  never  be  able  fully  to  describe  the 
contents  of  these  golden  words.  We 
must  experience  its  glorious  truth  in 
our  hearts.  Only  then  will  we  be  able 
to  understand  it,  as  far  as  this  can  be 
done  here  in  the  flesh.  The  Church  of 
the  Lord  in  her  Pentecostal  gladness 
glorifies  her  Ood,  who  is  not  a  God  who 
merely  punishes  sin,  or  who  has  no 
concern  for  the  world  or  for  man.  She 
praises  Him  because  He  is  a  living  God, 
and  because  He  U  love,  and  also  doe$ 
love  and  mutt  love  His  creatures.  She 
lauds  and  magnifies  her  God  because 
Ht  hoi  lowd  the  world.  Not  only  the 
wise  and  educated,  but  also  the  low  and 
uncultured  peoples  of  the  globe ;  not 
only  the  rich  and  powerful,  but  also 
the  poor  and  humble ;  not  only  the  up- 
right and  honest,  but  also  the  despised 
and  outcast.  It  is  the  entire  world  that 
He  has  loved.  The  Church  lauds  and 
glorifies  her  God,  who  has  loved  a  re- 
beUioui  world,  and  has  loved  it  to  such 
an  extent  that  He  has  given  it  His  only 
begotten  Son.  It  would  have  been  as 
much  as  we  deserved  if  He  had  given 
us  our  bodies  and  all  the  temporal 
things  that  we  need  for  the  sustenance 
and  support  of  Ufe.  In  that  case  we 
would  have  had  more  than  enough 
reasons  to  praise  and  magnify  His  holy 
name ;  but  our  Gospel  lesson  praises  an 
altogether  different  and  infinitely  higher 
exhibition  of  His  love— namdy,  that 
He  has  given  us  that  which  was  nearest 
and  dearest  to  Him,  His  beloved,  only 
begotten  Son ;  that  He  gave  Him  into 
poverty  and  humility,  into  suffering 
and  sorrow,  and  indeed  even  into  a  bit- 
ter death,  and  all  for  us  who  were  lost. 

The  Christian  Church  lauds  and  mag- 
nifies the  Son  of  God,  who  in  obedience 
to  the  Father,  and  prompted  by  His  own 
love,  freely  given,  submitted  to  the 
death  upon  the  cross  and  entered  death. 
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She  glories  In  €k)d  because  He  has  given 
OS  «<9nMU  fo/«  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  has 
not^beeo  satisfied  to  give  us  grace  and 
blessings  here  on  earth  and  in  this  life  ; 
nay.  He  even  gives  us,  who  are  children 
of  the  devil  and  poor,  condonned  sin- 
ners, life  eternal ;  so  that  we  do  not  re- 
ceive the  punishment  we  merit,  but  be- 
come the  children  of  God  and  the  heirs 
of  the  glory  of  His  Son.  The  Churdi 
lauds  the  mercy  of  her  God,  because 
He  has  made  the  acquisition  of  this 
eternal  life  so  easy  a  matter  for  the 
Christian.  He  gives  this  life  UaUwha 
beUem.  Not  to  a  few  only,  not  to  cer- 
tain favcned  ones,  but  to  aU  who  be- 
lieve, no  matter  what  their  creed  or 
confession  or  station  in  life. 

The  Church  on  this  day  renders 
thanks  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost  because 
He  has  established  her  on  thto  founda- 
tion of  eternal  life  through  faith,  and 
has  preserved  her  through  all  times  and 
dangers  on  this  foundation.  She  thanks 
Him  on  this  her  birthday  for  the  preser- 
vation of  her  Gospel  privileges.  She 
thanks  Him  that  on  this  day  this  Gos- 
pel Is  preadied  from  tens  of  thousands 
of  pulpits ;  and  that  now  as  never  be- 
fore since  the  apostolic  era  this  Gospel 
message  Is  being  carried  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  This  is  the  Pentecostal  glad- 
ness of  the  Church  on  this  day ;  and 
this  ]oy  Is  her  strength  in  the  Lord,  so 
that  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  she  may 
proclaim  this  good  and  glorious  mes- 
sage all  the  more  powerfully.  Oh,  my 
beloved,  we  dare  not  be  ashamed  of 
thisGoQ>el.  We  dare  not  fear  to  knock 
at  any  door  with  this  message.  The 
children  of  this  world  often  think  our 
God  is  too  strict,  our  Gospel  too  nar- 
row ;  but  consider,  has  there  ever  been 
a  more  loving  message  than  this,  Uiat 
Gk>d  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life  ?  Has  there  ever  been 
a  more  glorious  message  than  the  one 
in  which  we  are  told  that  God  did  not 
send  His  Son  to  jvdge  the  world,  but 
that  the  worid  might  be  aoMd  through 
Him?    Indeed,  we  need  not  be  ashamed 


of  our  Gospd,  and  csn  boldly  offer  It  to 
alL  The  main  thing  Is  only  this,  that 
we  from  our  heart  of  hearts  say  yea 
and  amen  to  its  message.  He  who  can 
do  this  will  to-day.  too,  be  filled  with 
Pentecost  gladness,  but  he  will  also 
think  of  the  Pentecost  sadness. 

II.  How  are  we  to  understand  tids  T 
Is  there  a  Pentecost  sadness  as  well  as 
a  Pentecost  gladness?  And  shall  our 
festivities  to-day  also  be  disturbed  by 
the  lamenting  and  sorrow  T  These  are 
the  thoughts  that  doubtless  suggest 
themselves  to  many  of  my  hearera. 
Tes ;  for  such  k  the  course  of  things. 
The  genuine  Christian  humbles  hlmseif 
Just  on  his  bfrthday  with  his  whole 
heart  before  his  God ;  and  the  days  of 
blessings  are  also  always  days  of  tnie 
repentance  for  thdbe  who  walk  in  the 
truth.  The  Lord  Jesus,  who  has  spoken 
not  only  the  beautiful  and  ooDsoUng 
words  which  we  considered  in  the  first 
part,  but  also  the  earnest  and  diarp 
words  which  follow  these,  knew  very 
well  why  He  spoke  just  as  He  did  and 
not  otherwise  ;  and  the  Church  of  the 
Lord,  which  has  made  these  words,  too, 
a  part  of  the  Pentecost  Gospel  lenon, 
sought  by  this  act  to  add  to  the  Pente- 
cost gladness  also  the  Pentecost  sadness. 
"He  that  believeth  on  Him  is  not 
judged ;  he  that  believeth  not  hath  been 
judged  already,  because  he  hath  not 
believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  begot- 
ten Son  of  God."  Here  we  have  already 
a  prelude  to  the  Pentecost  sadnoss 
namely,  that  there  are  poor  sinnere  who 
do  not  believe,  and  for  that  reason  mpst 
be  condemned.  The  greater  the  love 
and  benefits  are  on  the  one  side  the 
greater  is  the  guilt  and  wrong  on  the 
other,  when  this  love  is  not  apprectoted 
and  its  benefits  are  rejected  with  scorn. 
If  God  so  loved  the  world  that  Ho  gave 
His  only  begotten  S(m  to  save  It,  tiien 
this  guilt  Is  aU  the  greater  and  the 
judgment  all  the  heavier  when  this 
wonderful  love  of  God  is  despised  ;  and 
this  is  done  by  unbelief.  There  is  for 
this  resson  no  sin  whidi  oondemns  a 
man  so  entirely  as  unbelief.  He  who 
does  not  believe  Is  condemned  abeady. 
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Through  the  Son  of  God  the  world  is 
placed  between  condemnation  and  sal- 
vation. The  unbeliever  rejects  salva- 
tion, and  through  his  own  deeds  thus 
falls  under  the  condemnation. 

It  would  already  be  a  voice  of  sad- 
ness if  our  Pentecost  Gospel  lesson 
ended  here.  We  would  then  already 
know  that  it  is  at  least  pouible  that  some 
do  not  believe  and  are  thereby  con- 
demned ;  but  the  Pentecostal  gladness 
becomes  a  Pentecostal  sadness  when  we 
hear  the  Saviour  lament :  **  And  this  is 
the  Judgment,  that  the  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  the 
darkness  rather  than  the  light;  for 
their  works  were  evil.  For  every  one 
that  doeth  ill  hateth  the  light,  and  com- 
eth  not  to  tlie  light,  lest  his  works 
should  be  reproved."  ' 

This  is  the  Pentecostal  sadness  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  The  light  of  the 
world  has  come  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  John 
and  the  Saviour  Himself  testify.  The 
light  has  come,  but  men  love  the  dark- 
ness more  than  the  light.  This  is  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  first  Penteoost  to  the  present  day. 
There  always  have  been  those  who  loved 
the  darkness.  Why  this  is  so  is  seen  in 
the  words,  That  he  who  doeth  ill  hateth 
the  light.  The  thief  loves  the  darkness 
of  idghi  for  his  nefarious  work.  Thus 
it  is  with  our  spiritual  life.  We  must, 
indeed,  confess  that  all  our  works  are 
evil,  that  we  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed  do  much  wrong  ;  and  yet  it  makes 
a  great  difference  whether  we  do  such 
evil  intentionally  and  willingly,  or 
struggle  agaiqst  our  sinful  propensities. 
He  who  does  evil  and  desires  to  do  evil 
hateth  the  light  and  does  not  come  into 
the  light 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  men  generally 
deny  that  they  willingly  and  intention- 
ally sin.  We  seek  to  cover  and  hide 
our  evU ;  and  yet  the  Son  of  God,  who 
knew  what  is  in  man,  looks  into  his 
heart  and  reveals  its  innermost  thoughts. 
When  Paul  spoke  to  Felix  of  righteous- 
ness and  Judgment,  he  told  the  apostle 
that  he  would  hear  him  at  a  more  Con- 
Teoient  time.    An  old  negro  woman  in 


Jamaica  was  asked  why  she  did  not  go 
to  hear  the  missionary.  She  replied, 
"  Because  I  yet  intend  to  do  some  eviL  " 
God  has  loved  the  world :  but  evil- 
doers haU  the  light  The  light  has 
come  into  the  world ;  but  they  do  fu4 
come  to  the  light  They  flee  the  Word, 
the  Church,  the  sacraments,  and,  in 
short,  all  that  is  of  the  Light ;  and  this 
they  do  lest  their  *' works  should  be 
reproved."  It  is  a  silly  fear.  It  is  a 
useless  fear,  because  by  the  very  fact 
that  they  hate  the  light  they  fall  under 
the  condemnation. 

This,  then,  is  the  Pentecostal  sadness 
of  the  Church  that  so  many  hate  the 
light  and  will  not  come  to  the  light ; 
and  he  who  has  tasted  the  love  of  God, 
the  goodness  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  blessedness  of 
faith  ahd  Uie  powers  of  eternal  life- 
must  he  not  lament  and  regret  this  state 
of  affairs  ?  The  Church  of  Christ  in 
her  Pentecostal  sadness  shows  heartfelt 
repentance.  She  asks  herself  whether 
she  is  not  in  a  measure  the  cause  of 
this ;  and  when  she  recognizes  the  fact 
that  she  has  not  done  her  whole  duty  in 
spreading  the  Word  of  truth,  she  is 
sorry  for  her  guilt  and  sin  ;  and  this, 
too,  is  a  part  and  portion  of  the  Pentecost 
festival  This  all  the  pastors  and  peo- 
ple of  the  Christian  churches  should 
this  day  remember ,  and  then  let  them 
bring  forth  the  due  fruits  of  repentance. 
Let  the  Pentecost  season  urge  and  in- 
cite all  Christians  on  to  renewed  work 
in  the  great  cause  of  Christian  activity, 
love,  and  enterprise.  To  this  end  may 
the  merciful  God  bless  these  Pente- 
costal services  to  the  hearts  of  all  Chris- 
tian people.    Amen. 


ANasLs  or  Jisus. 

Bt  Robsbt  p.  Ebbr,  D.D.  [Prbsbt- 
TBBiAN,  South],  Richmond,  Ya. 

me  angde.    Matt.  xvi.  27. 

The  AnnuneuUion,  At  the  Fountain 
of  the  Annunciation,  in  Nazareth,  there 
may  be  seen  now  at  every  sunset  a  large 
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company  of  women  and  glrla  gathered, 
bearing  their  earthen  yesaelB.  which 
having  filled  with  clear  water,  they 
walk  awaj  toward  their  homes  in  every 
part  of  the  village.  Tradition  says  that 
two  thousand  years  ago  a  maiden  of 
Judah  came  hither  for  water,  with  a 
great  love  burning  in  her  soul  for  her 
betrothed  husband,  and  that  an  angel 
appeared  to  her  at  the  fountain.  €ki- 
briel  (Qad  u  fMghtif),  the  same  who  pro- 
tected Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  who 
had  already  appeared  to  Zacharias  as  he 
ministered  in  the  temple,  fOTetelling  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  did  announce 
to  Kary  a  great  secret  It  was  a  secret 
which,  when  it  comes  to  a  young  wife, 
brings  conflicting  feelings  of  fear  and 
love  and  hope ;  but  when  disclosed  to 
this  virgin  meant  that  she  should  be 
placed  under  the  most  blighting  sus- 
picion that  ever  falls  upon  a  woman's 
character  and  name.  Mary's  faith  was 
equal  to  the  strain,  and  she  was  willing 
to  submit  to  God's  decree,  leaving  to 
Him  the  vindication  of  her  innocence. 
This  is  such  a  delicate  subject  that  it  is 
seldom  touched  upon,  but  it  is  too  beau- 
tiful to  be  left  hi  oblivion.  Gabrielsaid 
to  her,  ''  Fear  not,  Mary ;"  and  when 
she  responds,  "  Behold,  the  handmaid 
of  the  Lord,  let  it  be  unto  me  according 
to  thy  word,"  we  bow  our  heads  and 
say,  '*  Here  are  two  angels,  the  celestial 
messenger  and  she  who  was  willing  to 
dare  the  world  in  obedience  to  God's 
command." 

"Thou  Shalt  call  His  name  Jesus," 
whidi  means  Saviour.  Most  names  are 
prayers  in  which  the  parents  express 
the  desire  that  their  child  may  be  like 
some  one  from  whom  the  name  is  bor- 
rowed, or  that  the  sentiment  embodied 
in  the  name  may  be  exemplified  in  the 
life  which  is  just  beginning ;  but  this 
name  was  a  prophecy,  **  for  He  ihaU 
save  His  people  from  their  shis." 

Joseph,  in  a  disturbed  frame  of  mind, 
filled  with  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment, having  determined  privately  to 
put  aside  the  great  love  and  hope  of  his 
life»  has  also  a  visit  from  the  same  an- 
gel    It  appears  that  Mary  had  kept 


the  annunciation  to  herself,  or  if  dis- 
closed to  Joseph,  it  had  not  been  be- 
lieved ;  but  Gkibrid  comes  to  vindicate 
Mary  and  to  reveal  to  him  the  wondrous 
story,  and  he  at  once  accepts  it,  follow- 
ing Mary  in  the  path  of  faith  and  duty. 

The  Natal  ^fmn.  Never  was  nobler 
lyricsungto  mortal  ears  than  that  which 
the  shepherds  heard  as  they  sat  under 
the  stars  by  Bethlehem.  It  was  a  more 
transcendent  scene  than  the  one  at  cre- 
ation, "  when  the  morning  stars  sang 
together  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shcmted 
for  ]oy."  This  suggested  the  pathos  of 
sorrow  and  of  sin  and  the  exultation  of 
victory  for  man  and  God.  The  celes- 
tial choristers  had  fought  under  lOchad 
against  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and 
now  sang  a  song  of  triumph  over  evil. 
The  good  angels  are  on  the  side  of  the 
shepherds  and  of  aU  devout  toilers  and 
mourners.  Stop,  weary-hearted  world, 
under  the  prophetic  star,  and  hear  the 
angels  sing. 

The  AngeUe  Warning,  **  Arise  and 
take  the  young  Child  and  ffls  mother 
and  fiee  into  £gypt,  and  be  thou  there 
imtil  I  bring  thee  word,  for  Herod  will 
seek  the  young  Child  to  destroy  Hhn." 
Joseph  obeyed,  and  set  out  by  night,  and 
waited  in  Bgypt  the  angel's  promised 
return.  "Arise  and  take  the  young 
Child  and  His  mother,  and  go  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  for  they  are  dead  which 
sought  the  young  Child's  life."  He 
was  also  warned  not  to  go  to  Bethlehem, 
but  to  pass  on  up  into  Nazareth  of  Gali- 
lee, and  so  these  two  names  arose  into 
the  sublimities  of  Divine  love  and  light 
and  glory.  Any  place  where  Jesus  rests 
is  iUustrious,  or  vrill  be,  whether  it  be  a 
despised  village  or  a  humble  mortal's 
heart 

The  TemptaHan.  After  for^  days' 
fssting  and  prayer,  that  He  might  be 
prepared  for  the  conflict  with  Satan,  the 
prince  of  the  powenof  evil  meets  CSirist 
in  single  combat.  It  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  fall  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  when  our 
first  representative  lost  himself  and  all 
humanity  by  believing  and  obeying  Sa- 
tan. Here  the  second  Adam  was  con- 
quering for  Himself  and  all  who  put 
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their  trust  in  Him.  Tlie  mighty  strug- 
gle oyer,  "  angeUi  came  and  ministered 
unto  Him. ' '  Tradition  phuses  this  scene 
in  the  desert  mountains  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Jericho,  overlooking  the  plain 
of  Jordan,  with  the  mountains  of  Moab 
in  sight,  beyond.  It  was  the  place 
where  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens.  They 
were  good  enough  for  the  grand  old 
prophet,  but  messengers  of  brighter 
plumage  must  serve  the  Son  of  man. 
The  scene  is  sublime— Satan  raging  as 
he  flies  defeated,  and  Christ  partaking 
of  a  repast  spread  in  the  desert  by  wor- 
shipping angeb— ministering  spirits, 
who  wait  to  do  His  pleasure.  Every 
faithful  follower  of  Ohrist  who  resists 
the  devil  until  he  flies  from  him  partakes 
of  angels'  food  in  that  sweet  calm  which 
follows  the  conflict. 

The  Angeli  Gore.  "He  shall  give 
His  angels  charge  concerning  Thee,  and 
in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  Thee  up," 
is  the  promise  Christ  quoted  to  Satan  in 
the  wUdemess,  and  doubtless  there  was 
no  moment  in  His  life  when  they  did 
not  minister  to  Him.  In  Oeths^nane 
Christ  had  need  of  sympathy  and  com- 
fort. He  took  the  eleven  with  Hhn, 
and  the  favored  three  a  little  farther 
than  the  rest,  that  they  might  watch  by 
Him  while  He  prayed.  Though  pre- 
pared for  what  was  approaching,  they 
failed  to  enter  into  the  sublime  pathos 
of  the  occasion,  and  fell  asleep.  Twice 
He  awoke  them,  gently  chiding  them, 
and  even  excusing  their  neglect ;  but 
thdr  opportunity  lost,  we  read  that 
''there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him 
fhun  heaven  strengthening  Him."  The 
sublime  opportunity  neglected  by  the 
disciples  was  caught  up  by  the  celestial 
host,  and  one  of  their  number  had  the 
proud  privilege  of  being  His  comforter. 
It  was  an  angel,  but  it  should  have 
been  a  man ;  and  often  when  some  poor 
chUd  of  God  suffers  alone  neglected  by 
men  an  angel  takes  the  place. 

TJie  Mightff  Beterve,  The  eyes  of 
Christ  must  have  been  always  open  to 
the  celestial  cohorts  which  hovered  over 
His  life,  and  we  hear  Him  say  Just  after 
the  prayer  under  the  olive  shades  was 


over,  whfle  rebuking  Peter  for  his  tardy 
devotion  and  rash  valor,  "Thinkest 
thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  My 
FaJdher,  and  He  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  f" 
Peter  might  not  have  denied  his  Master 
if  he  had  watched  and  prayed  in  the 
garden,  but  it  was  late  now  to  show 
loyalty.  The  Lord  declines  it,  inti- 
mating that  if  He  needed  help  He  would 
get  it  from  that  shining  host,  one  of 
whom  had  done  Him  such  timely  ser- 
vice in  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat; 
but  He  does  not  call  down  the  armies  of 
the  sky,  because  He  must  die  for  the 
sins  of  Peter  and  the  rest  So  with  in- 
stant deliverance  in  sight.  He  calmly 
says.  '*  Take  me,  but  let  these  go  their 
way." 

The  Waiting  BmI.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  angels  sang  whUe 
the  Lord  of  angels  was  suffering  on  the 
cross.  I  fancy  there  was  silence  in 
heaven  while  the  Son  of  God  was  dying 
for  a  lost  world,  and  that  if  angels 
could  grieve  it  would  be  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  take  Him  from  the  cross 
and  from  a  rebellious  world  and  bear 
Him  to  His  throne  on  high ;  but  angels' 
thoughts  flow  in  the  currents  of  Divine 
decrees,  and  there  is  no  murmur  in  the 
withholding  of  a  command  to  fly  to  the 
rescue.  They  watched  over  His  tomb, 
and  guarded  the  body  of  this  greater 
than  Moses.  Michael  defended  the  an- 
cient prophet's  dust,  and  Satan  shall 
not  profane  this  sacred  sepulchre. 

The  AngeU  qf  the  Beeurreetion,  The 
mighty  drama  hastens  to  its  dose.  The 
sorrow  is  all  past ;  the  hour  of  triumph 
has  arrived,  and  down  from  heaven,  like 
gleam  of  light,  flashes  the  angd  of  the 
Lord.  With  eager  hand  he  rolls  the 
stone  away,  sealed  and  sentinelled  by 
the  Roman  guard,  whUe  the  earth 
trembles  under  the  mighty  deed.  No 
hand  of  priesthood  orSaphedrim  or  Ro- 
man power  could  roll  back  the  stone  to 
its  place  and  prevent  the  glorious  resur- 
rection, for  the  angel  sits  upon  the 
stone.  The  Lord  of  life  arises  from  His 
rocky  couch  and  prison.  Hallelujah  1 
Death  is  dead  I    The  grave  has  become 
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the  chamber  of  new  Ufe  aod  immortalitj 
for  men.  We  do  not  read  of  raptoroas 
glorias  in  the  skj,  ai  at  the  SaWonr's 
birth ;  the  scene  seems  too  solemn  for 
that ;  it  contains  too  mnch  of  the  ten- 
derness of  human  sorrow  and  hope  and 
eternal  lore  ;  but  in  blissful  reverence 
angels  divest  the  august  person  of  the 
cerements  of  death  and,  tenderly  folding 
them»  lay  them  in  holy  order  by.  Then 
they  stand  guard,  in  person  like  young 
men,  marking  yoimg  manhood  for  the 
same  loyalty  and  serHce,  whOe  He,  the 
Lord  of  men  and  angels  in  dignity  Di- 
vine, steps  forth,  the  conqueror  of  death 
aod  Saviour  of  the  worid.  To  the  sol- 
diers the  angels  appeared  with  lightening 
countenances  and  raiment  like  snowy 
Hermon's  glistening  armor,  but  to  the 
women  who  came  loving  Christ  and 
seeking  to  do  Him  service  they  were 
gentle  messengers  of  Joy.  "  Why  seek 
ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  He  is 
not  here;  He  is  risen  as  He  said. 
Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord 
lay."  But  do  not  tarry ;  God  would 
not  have  His  children  shed  a  needless 
tear.  "  Go  quickly,  and  tell  His  dis- 
ciples that  He  is  risen  from  the  dead." 
"  And  as  they  went,  behold  Jesus  met 
them,  saying.  All  hail  I  And  they 
came  and  held  Him  by  the  feet  and 
worshipped  Him,"  afraid,  perhaps, 
that  those  dear  feet  might  leave  them 
again  and  now  forever ;  but  He  too  re- 
members His  weeping  followers,  and 
bids  the  women  go  and  tell  them  He 
will  meet  them  in  Galilee ;  and  so  the 
Lord  departs ;  the  angels  fly  away  to 
heaven,  and  the  women  run  to  bring 
the  disciples  word,  while  nothing  is  left 
but  an  emp^  tomb,  an  excited  city,  im- 
believing  still,  and  a  band  of  bewildered 
men  unwilling  to  receive  the  tidings 
which  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 
Though  the  Scriptures  do  not  tell  it,  we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  the  heavenly 
ether  trembled  that  day  with  grander 
anthems  than  even  those  that  sounded 
over  Bethlehem's  plain  the  night  the 
Lord  was  bom. 
The  CUning  8oene.    We  are  not  to 


stand  long  gazing  up  into  heaven  after 
our  ascended  Lord,  but  as  our  eyes  do 
almost  weeping  follow  Him,  two  angds 
stand  by  us  on  Olivet  and  cloee  the 
splendid  epic  of  His  life  on  earth  by 
giving  a  promise,  that  "this  same 
Jesus,  whidi  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as 
ye  have  seen  Him  go  up  Into  heaven." 
And  as  we  walk  down  the  mountain-side 
we  remember  that  He  said,  "  The  Son 
of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  Hb 
Father  with  His  angels." 


mnBBiUTioK  or  bbjif  axs 

▲OTXOV. 

By  Rbv.  Profbssob  William  North 
RiCB,    LL'.D.    [Mbthodibt],    Web- 

LETAH    UnIVKBSITT,    MiDDLSTOWK, 

Conk. 

ffjfe  ootUinve  in  My  wrrdi,  ye  $haU  know 
the  truth,-^ohn  viii.  81. 

Weils  never  spoken  in  technical 
forms,  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  was 
profoundly  philosophical.  In  this  ut- 
terance and  in  that  of  the  seventeenth 
chapter,  "  SancUfy  them  through  Thy 
trutii,"  are  embodied  two  laws  of  the 
development  of  human  character.  Un- 
der the  action  of  one,  the  intellect  is  in 
harmony  with  truth  and  receives  all 
truth  which  brings  the  Justifying  power 
of  evidence.  One  thus  characterized  is 
not  onmiscient  or  infallible,  for  lack  of 
evidence  mars  one's  conclusion ;  but 
though  there  is  much  to  learn  there  is 
nothing  to  unlearn.  The  other  princi- 
ple of  development  is  the  harmony  of 
feeling  and  action  with  truth.  Good 
excites  pleasure  and  evil  aversion. 
Volitional  activity  is  in  the  line  of  right 
doing.  This  Is  spontaneous  and  it  h 
constant. 

One  Being,  the  Lord  Jesus,  has  per- 
fectly illustrated  this  ideal  perfection. 
The  verdict  of  nineteen  centuries  is  an 
iteration  of  that  uttered  by  admiring 
hearern  of  old,  "  Never  man  spake  like 
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this  man."  Yet  there  are  multitudes 
the  tenor  of  whose  life  is  an  approxima- 
tion to  this  cliaracter.  Their  thought 
may  show  the  bias  of  inherited  preju- 
dice and  their  Judgment  be  warped  by 
tiidr  surroundings,  yet  they  are  strug- 
gling toward  the  perfect  ideal ;  but 
there  are  still  more  who  prefer  self -in- 
dnlg^ioe  and  sin  to  the  hardships  of 
duty  who  do  not  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  ;  and  so  we  see  this 
twofold  development  of  character 
among  men. 

1.  Truth  loyed  and  obeyed  clarifies 
the  mind  and  heart  and  prepares  the 
one  for  larger  light  and  opportunity, 
for  nobler  growth  and  fruitage.  Truth 
neglected  or  rejected  darkens  and  de- 
bases the  other,  and  with  a  blinding  of 
the  mental  yidon  and  a  hardening  of 
the  heart,  the  individual  grows  less  and 
less  responsive  to  truth  and  wanders 
still  farther  from  virtue.  We  admit 
that  there  are  exceptions  where  the  pos- 
session of  truth,  intellectually,  does  not 
bring  forth  a  holy  Ufe,  for  the  devils 
beliava  and  tremble  yet.  remain  devils 
stOl.  We  admit  that  it  is  possible  for 
one  to  be  better  than  his  belief.  Still 
the  aadomatlc  fact  remains,  and  it  needs 
no  argument,  that  belief  and  character 
act  and  react  Their  interrelation  is 
universal-  and  constant  in  human  ex- 
psrienoe. 

History  is  rich  in  illustrations.  The 
m^  we  look  at  duty  shows  our  idea  of 
tn^.  We  believe  woman  to  be  the 
peer  of  man  in  her  spiritual  faculties, 
and  therefore  honor  her.  The  Moslem, 
who  looks  on  her  as  soulless,  treats  her 
as  a  taj  or  drudge.  We  look  on  suicide 
with  horror,  but  one  who  ignores  hu- 
man responsibility  as  related  to  either 
man  or  God  sees  in  it  a  convenient  and 
hoBomble  exit  from  unavoidable  trou- 
ble. We  condenm  wars  of  conquest 
because  we  believe  mankind  to  be  of 
one  blood,  but  not  so  do  unchristianised 
races.  The  monotheism  of  the  Jews 
and  their  moral  teaching  raised  them 
above  tfaa  grade  of  nations  about  them 
who  had  higher  culture  in  the  arts ; 


but  there  was  a  narrowness  and  bigotry 
about  the  Jews  themselves,  and  they 
looked  with  disdain  upon  the  Qentiles. 
The  recognition  of  the  Divine  sover- 
eignty elevated  the  character  of  the 
English  and  Puritan  Reformers,  and 
their  profound  reverence  for  the  Divine 
glory  levelled  all  earthly  distinctions  in 
their  view ;  but  their  exaggeration  of 
certain  features  of  truth  made  them  in- 
tolerant and  persecuting.  The  growth 
of  modem  philanthropy,  the  overthrow 
of  many  social  evils,  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  others,  like  war,  not  yet  removed, 
show  the  growing  power  of  theOospel 
which  teaches  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  men. 

Bnt  belief  has  quality  as  well  as 
quantity.  There  is  a  vague,  uninfluen- 
tial  reception  of  ideas,  and  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  red-hot  earnestness. 
It  is  one  thing  to  have  an  idea  and  an- 
other thing  to  have  the  idea  possess  us. 
A  stui^d  peasant  looks  up  from  the 
Swiss  valley  and  thinks  of  the  Alps  as 
simply  high  mountains,  but  knows 
nothing  of  the  thrilling  emotion  felt  by 
an  educated  traveller  who  has  climbed 
their  summits  and  feasted  upon  the  be- 
wildering glory  of  earth  and  sky.  So 
one  who  has  soared  to  the  altitudes  of 
truth  and  taken  in  the  superb  scenery 
there  has  a  different  quality  of  knowl- 
edge from  him  who  is  content  with  the 
dull  level  of  mere  rudiments. 

2.  The  converse  of  the  proposition  al- 
ready considered  is  true.  Belief  not 
only  changes  character,  but  character 
influences  belief.  We  are  influenced  not 
merely  by  evidence,  but  by  preposses- 
sions of  all  sorts  and  motives  of  pruden- 
tial policy.  If  punishment  followed  the 
adoption  of  a  proUan  in  Budid,  that 
fact  might  obscure  our  study  of  it. 
Conservatism  and  cowardice  retard  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  There  is  Jeal- 
ousy among  scientists  and  a  backward- 
ness to  accept  the  views  of  another  of  a 
different  school  of  thought  Still  more 
is  this  true  in  religion,  for  this  demands 
the  denial  and  crucifixion  of  self,  the 
abandonment  of  sin.    Our  selfishness 
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keept  us  from  adopting  tho  truth  which 
our  Judgment  commends.  When  un- 
willing to  live  a  moral  life»  one  is  i^t  to 
question  ethical  standards,  or  give  but 
a  casual,  languid  consent.  The  heart 
nukes  the  theologian.  With  the  heart 
man  belleyes  and  disbeUeres. 

We  infer  from  this  subject  the  need 
of  a  catholic  spirit  in  the  search  of 
truth.  Be  hospitable  to  new  ideas,  for 
the  truth  we  seek  may  be  in  thenL 
There  is  the  blade,  the  ear,  and  the  full 
com  in  the  ear.  We  have  not  reached 
the  final  stage.  More  truth  is  to  break 
forth  from  God's  Word ;  as  John  Robin- 
son said,  "  Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race 
is  writ,  and  not  on  leaves  of  paper  or  on 
stooe."  We  may  know  all  things. 
We  may  not  all  think  alike.  Paul  and 
John  differed  in  details,  but  were  one 
in  the  grand  essentials.  By  the  truth 
we  are  sanctified.  Oontinuanoe  in  the 
truth  will  iliumhie  the  path.  DocUity 
and  obedience  are  indispensable.  We 
are  to  avoid  not  only  gross  sins,  but  the 
subtle  seductions  of  evil  which  come 
through  a  proud  self-sufficiency,  a  dis- 
putatious or  cynic  spirit,  self -righteous- 
ness and  worldliness.  We  are  to  be  re* 
fponsive  to  the  Holy  Spirit  The  meek 
will  He  guide  in  Judgment  To  Simeon 
He  came,  whose  eyes  had  long  been 
waiting  for  God's  salvation ;  to  Luther, 
struggling  and  praying,  came  the  glori- 
ous conviction.  "  the  Just  shaU  live  by 
faith  ;"  to  Wesley,  hungering  for  a  re- 
alifiation  of  lofty  concepdcms,  came  the 
same  enduement  which  fitted  him  to  in- 
itiate the  great  Methodist  revival.  Obe- 
dient to  the  past,  let  us  wait  the  revela- 
tions of  the  future.  Tlds  is  true  con- 
sistency and  not  moral  foesilization  ;  it 
is  a  harmony  of  belief  and  life,  a  sweet 
accord  of  faith  and  duty  here,  which  is 
grandly  prophetic  of  that  sublime  per- 
fection of  thought  and  character  which 
may  be  ours  eternally  in  heaven.  With 
Dean  Alford,  let  Forward  be  our  watch- 
word, looking  not  behind. 

**  Forward,  marrhtng  eastward. 
Where  the  heaven  ia  bright, 
TIU  the  TeU  be  lifted. 
TtU  our  faitti  be  light  1** 


TBI  WABASBID  APOBTLI. 

Bt  Rev.  Pbofbssor  Gborob  F. 
Wright.  D.D.  [Comobboational- 
ibt],  Obxruk,  O. 

lam  not  ashamed €f  the  Ocepd of  O kriet. 
—Rom.  L  le. 

It  is  well  not  to  belitUe  the  civiUia- 
tion  in  which  Paul  lived,  while  exalting 
our  own.  That  was  a  higher  grade  of 
society,  in  some  respects,  than  this  with 
which  Christianity  at  the  outset  had  to 
compete.  The  text  is  not  a  random 
statement,  but  measured  words.  The 
apostle  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
the  forces  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend. Let  us  look  at  theconditions  un- 
der whidi  he  was  to  present  the  Gospel 
to  Rome.  Three  things  are  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  man  who  brings  forth  to  the 
world  something  new :  First,  the  per- 
manency of  the  mariiet ;  next,  the  com- 
petition in  his  way,  and  then  his  suf^ly 
as  compared  with  that  of  others. 

1.  Man  is  a  religious  animal.  His  re- 
ligious instincta  are  dearly  marked. 
Religion  is  not  a  passing  fMiion,  but  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  race.  It  is  as 
needful  to  him  as  the  sea  is  for  the  fish 
or  the  air  for  the  bird.  It  may  be  true 
or  false,  but  of  some  sort  he  must  have 
religion.  So  Paul  was  sure  of  a  per- 
manent market  Now.  how  about  tbe 
field  r 

2.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  not  imper- 
illed by  competitors.  Pteul  was  well 
aware  of  the  futility  of  that  system  un- 
der which  he,  a  Jew,  had  been  trained. 
Though  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  a 
Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  he  had  leaned 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  alone 
was  not  sufficient  He  saw  the  truth  of 
Christ's  symbol  of  "a  whited  sepul- 
chre," as  applied  to  the  Jewish  people. 
His  wide  obeervaticm  and  his  own  in- 
ward experience  showed  him  that  a  new 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  alone, 
would  avail  for  the  individual  or  na- 
tion. He  saw  the  culture  of  Athens, 
beyond  our  own  in  llhguisl3c  and  classic 
attainments,  in  art  and  beauty  of  crea^ 
tive  skill.    Should  we  study  Greek  all 
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oar  days,  we  might,  said  President 
Woolsej,  get  the  acquaintance  with 
Qreek  that  an  Athenian  bhu^ksmith  had. 
So  in  architecture.  We  bow  before  a 
bit  of  frieze  from  the  Parthenon  and 
gather  up  fragments  of  their  great  orig- 
fauds  as  we  would  Jewels.  In  poetrj 
and  the  drama,  in  all  branches  of  polite 
learning,  the  Greeks  were  superladydy 
gifted,  but  the  deepest  and  most  imperi- 
ous demands  of  the  soul  they  could  not 
meet  Corinth  was  profligate.  Unrest 
prevailed  ererywhere.  It  is  well  for 
the  apostles  of  culture  to-day  to  remem- 
ber this.  Culture  cannot  save  a  nation. 
Paul  realised  this  and  that  he  had  some- 
thing which  was  vitally  important.  He 
feared  no  competition.  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  the 
power  of  God.  He  knew  the  power  of 
Rome  as  a  political  existence,  yet  he,  a 
backwoods  pastor  in  Asia,  as  it  were, 
a  despised  home  missionary  earning  his 
bread  making  tents,  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  them  of  a  greater  King,  even  Jesus, 
and  a  broader  realm  than  Rome,  the 
kingdom  of  grace.  Not  the  words  of 
man's  wisdom  did  he  speak,  not  specu- 
lative philosophy.  Paul  would  have 
been  a  madman  on  this  errand  had  he 
not  had  an  assured  experience  of  the 
truth  he  spoke ;  but  he  had  had  wide 
observation  and  a  profound  self-knowl- 
edge of  the  power  of  the  truth  of  God. 
He,  a  foe  and  persecutor,  had  been  con- 
verted and  ktiew  the  mighty  power  of 
those  forces  Injected  into  the  centre  of 
a  human  soul. 

Now  let  us  notice  his  message.  It  is 
a  supernatural  one,  "the  power  of 
God."  The  conceptions  are  broad  and 
wholly  unique,  universal  guilt  and 
grace ;  the  pervasive  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  all  true  believers,  a  vica- 
rious sacrifice  the  fruit  of  infinite  love  ; 
the  free  proclamation  of  pardon  to  all, 
the  poorest  and  weakest,  for  He  came 
to  call  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners — 
these  are  some  of  the  features  and  facts 
of  Paul's  message.  From  the  applica- 
tion of  the  elemental  forces  of  Christi- 
anity has  come  the  world's  true  progress 
in  knowledge,  material  and  social  ad- 


vancement The  leaven  of  the  Gospel 
changed  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  and 
it  is  changing  the  race  to-day.  As  we 
study  the  intricate,  complex,  and  elabo- 
rate civilization  of  this  century  we  are 
dazed.  Compared  with  some  of  its 
splendid  and  audacious  advances, 
preaching  seems  prosaic  Hence  many 
who  leave  our  academic  halls  go  into 
other  professions ;  but  we  still  are  sure 
that  that  ministry  wields  the  mightiest 
of  agencies,  because  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal. Material  energies  are  indeed  re- 
duplicated and  material  wealth  in- 
creased in  amazing  magnitudes,  but 
evil  lurks  here.  We  have  waked  a 
Leviathan  that  is  to  be  watched.  Civic 
life  takes  on  vast  proportions  and  swal- 
lows up  the  rural,  but  the  latter  has 
some  influence  in  shaping  the  spirit  of 
the  metropolis.  The  flrst  ten  years  of 
my  pastoral  life  were  spent  in  Northern 
Termont,  a  dozen  miles  away  from  a 
railway  station,  on  a  salary  of  four 
hundred  dolhirs  a  year.  Work  in  such 
retirement  tells  not  only  in  the  individ- 
ual life  of  the  faithful  toiler,  but  in  the 
communal  life  about  him.  Initial 
movements  in  men  and  measures  begin 
back  in  obsciue  hamlets,  good  and  evil. 
I  have  traced  them.  I  well  remember 
a  great  missionaiy  conference  in  an  east- 
em  city  which  took  up  a  certain  porten- 
tous evil,  which  I  could  directly  trace 
back  to  one  village  and  to  one  man. 
He  was  cultured  but  wicked,  and  be- 
came the  source  of  destructive  influences 
that  ripen  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Moral  forces  are  mightier  than  material. 

It  follows  from  this  brief  discussion 
that  we  should  exalt  the  power  of  the 
Gospel,  and  not  by  word  or  act  belittle 
the  function  of  the  ministry.  It  re- 
quires no  small  mental  calibre,  rather 
he  finest  talent,  the  loftiest  genius,  the 
most  thorough  consecraticm.  It  b  of 
God's  appofaitment  The  true  preacher 
has  a  place  in  an  illustrious  succession. 

Finally,  the  power  of  Christianity  is 
not  waning.  We  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  history  it  is  making.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  missionaiy  enterprise  are 
full  of  exhilarating  promise.     Not  of 
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the  Qospel  are  we  to  be  uhuned,  but 
only  of  our  low,  limited,  and  meagre 
conceptiona  of  it  and  of  our  feeble  de- 
gree of  zeal  and  derotion  to  ita  procla- 
mation. Let  us  live  more  constantly 
under  the  august  and  aolemn  inspiration 
of  its  truths,  and  in  continual  anticipa- 
tion of  the  hour  when  we  shall  join  the 
great  company  of  its  loyal  followers  and 
heralds,  who,  like  Paul,  haTe  kept  fldth 
with  Christ  and  received  His  welcome. 
Let  us  80  live,  as  well  as  speak  this 
truth,  that  in  that  day  we  may  not  be 
asluuned  at  His  coming. 


QKBBrB  ailAT  OLAIIL 

Bt  J.  J.  RoBiKirrTE,  D.D.  [Mbthodist 
Bpibcopal],  Knoxtillk,  Tbrh, 

lam  ^  «Miy,  tke  ttnUh,  amd  ihi  Uf€, — 
John  xiy.  6. 

AxL  men  are  gone  astray ;  all  hare 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  gloiy  of 
Qod.  Man  suffers  from  the  most  ex- 
treme destitution,  haying  gone  away 
from  the  only  means  by  which  he  could 
mahitain  his  acceptance  with  Qod,  the 
only  foundation  upon  which  he  could 
build  with  security,  the  only  power  that 
could  impart  beauty,  and  strength,  and 
life.  Consequently,  he  raises  his  feeble 
▼oice  and  cries  for  help  :  "  Lord,  save 
or  I  perish  ;"  "  Oh,  that  I  knew  where 
I  might  find  Him  1*'  ''  How  can  we 
know  the  way  f"  Or,  as  Montgomery 
expresses  it : 

**  Oh,  where  ihall  leet  be  foand. 
Rest  for  the  wevy  knU  T' 

In  response  to  these  bitter  wails,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  into  this  world 
and  lifted  up  His  yoice  and  said :  "  I 
am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  no 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
Me." 

Then,  only  in  Jesus  Christ  can  be 
found  the  means  necessary  to  man's  de- 
liverance from  sin,  the  foundation  for 
his  new  structure  (for  he  must  rebuild), 
and  the  life  and  essence  for  his  spiritual 
deadness. 


L  Look,  then,  at  this  great  claim 
which  the  Man  of  Naaareth  makes  for 
Himself.    He  declares  that  He  k 

1.  Thx  Wat.  If  He  would  make  an 
atonement  for  human  sin  and  guilt,  and 
thus  show  Himself  to  be  the  way.  He 
must 

(1)  Not  only  offer  Himself  a  sacrifice 
("for  wiUiout  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission* 'X  but  possess  su- 
perior dignity,  and  power,  and  glory, 
to  those  of  the  person  aton^  for.  He 
was  not  wanting  in  this  respect  He 
was  infinitely  higher  than  Adam  before 
the  f alL  He  had  all  power  and  glory 
with  His  Father  before  the  worid  was. 

(8)  He  must  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  guilty  party;  hence,  angels 
could  not  do  tlds  work  ;  but  Christ  was 
made  of  a  woman,  was  nmde  under  the 
law,  that  He  might  redeem  man  from 
the  curse  of  the  law. 

(8)  He  must  haye  the  right  to  dispose 
of  His  own  life  and  offer  Himself  freely 
to  this  end.  No  mere  creature  has  such 
right  He  possessed  it,  however,  for 
He  said, "  No  man  taketh  it  (My  life) 
from  Me  ;  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself. 
I  haye  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  haye 
power  to  take  it  again." 

(4)  He  must  be  free  from  all  charges 
of  personal  guilt.  Otherwise  He  would 
require  a  sacrifice  for  Himself.  To 
meet  this  requirement  He  was  holy,  un- 
defiled,  separate  from  sinners. 

(6)  He  must  approve  of  the  law  and 
suffer  its  penalty.  Jesus  explained,  en- 
larged, spiritualized,  and  defended  the 
law.  On  the  cross  He  suffered  its 
curse.  All  this  He  included  in  His 
claim  to  be  thb  way. 

But  He  clahned  to  be 

2.  The  Tbutu.  All  truth  has  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  its  centre.  Every  - 
thing  that  is  trvA  belongs  to  His  king- 
dom. 

In  its  various  manifestations  to  man, 
truth  has  had  a  gradual  deyelopment. 
There  wero  the  revelations  of  truth 
(1)  To  the  patriarchs  in  their  age  ; 
(1^  In  the  Mosaic  economy  ; 
(8)  In  the  prophetic  dispensation  ; 
(4)  In  the  manifestation  and  work  of 
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Ohrist— all  under  the  direct  agency  of 
the  DiThie  Spirit. 

He  who  accepts  Christ  as  his  way  of 
escape  from  sin  and  death,  and  the 
truth,  as  it  appears  in  Him,  as  the  creed 
of  his  life,  will  also  accept  Him  as 

8.  Thb  Life.  "  I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life. "  '*  Because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live  also."    In  Him  we  have 

(1)  Physical  life ;  (2)  spiritual  life  ; 
(8)  eternal  Ufe. 

n.  But  how  can  this  great  daim  be 
justified  ? 

1.  On  the  groimd  of  His  perianal 
eharaeUr,  Two  traits  were  clearly 
manifest  in  His  life  from  the  manger  to 
the  ascension— humanity  and  divinity. 
In  Him  human  holiness  has  its  consum- 
mate ideal.  Yes,  let  him  who  loves 
morality  and  extols  human  virtue ;  let 
liim  who  prates  of  human  goodness  and 
excellency  of  life  go  and  study  the  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  Christ,  and  learn  of 
Him  in  whom  these  qualities  had  abso- 
lute perfection  1  Let  him  who  would 
learn  how  to  endure  the  most  trying 
temptation,  suffer  wrong  for  others,  and 
exercise  the  spirit  of  patience  and  for- 
bearance, go  and  study  the  character  of 
the  blessed  Christ.  If  one  would  have  for 
his  model  a  pure  character,  a  righteous 
character,  a  perfect  character,  let  him 
take  the  human  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  in  Him  no  fault  could  be  found. 

3.  His  mission  was  conducted  in  har- 
mony with  His  twofold  nature ;  for 
while  He  was  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
"  He  acted  Hke  a  God."  He  exercised 
power  in  all  realms.  He  controlled  the 
inanimate ;  the  animate  was  subject  to 
His  word  ;  spirits,  good  and  evil,  were 
swift  to  obey  His  mandates. 

8.  The  consummation  of  His  work  is 
a  vindication  of  this  claim. 

The  cross  and  its  phenomena  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  basis  of  any  theory 
except  that  of  the  truth  of  this  claim  ; 
but  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  is 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  the 
mystery  of  Calvary  is  solved.  The 
waQ  of  human  grief  and  anguish  is 
turned  into  Joy  and  gladness,  for  in 
Christ  man  has  life. 


THE  SIVIMITV  07  OBBISTXAinTT. 

Bt  Rev.  Jomi  P.  Styles,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
[Baptist],  Shelbtvillb,  III. 

The  Ooepel  qf  Ood.— Bom.  i.  1. 

Paul's  idea  of  Christianity,  "the 
Gospel  of  God."  A  Divine  Gospel; 
not  a  human  philosophy.  The  Divinity 
of  Christianity  is  seen  in : 

I.  The  Mental,  Moral,  and  Spiritual 
Magnificence  of  its  Founder,  Jesus 
Christ  (Luke  xxiii.  4,  U). 

Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  as  teachers 
compared  with  Christ.  W.  C.  Bryant 
and  W.  H.  Lecky  on  the  character  of 
Christ. 

II.  The  Excellence  of  the  Doctrine 
(John  vii.  46). 

Thomas  Oirlyle  and  Newman  Smyth 
on  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

UI.  The  Impotence  of  the  Apostles 
(Acts  ii.  7,  12). 

Huxley  on  the  character  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Characters  of  Buddha  and  Mo- 
hammed as  teachers. 

IV.  The  Supernatural  Methods  of 
Christianity  (Matt  ix.  88). 

Church  and  State.  Politics  and  Re- 
ligion. Ham  Chandra  Boee  on  methods 
of  Christianity  contrasted  with  Hindu- 
ism. 

y.  The  Marvellous  Conquests  of 
Christianity  (Luke  v.  26). 

Canon  Bernard  in  Bampton  Lectures. 
Gibbon's  fifteenth  chapter.  WhiUier's 
Christ  in  the  Storm. 

VI.  The  Glory  of  its  Inherent  Vital- 
ity (Mark  xiii.  81). 

Beecher  on  the  vitality  of  Christian- 
ity. Last  stanza  of  **  The  Old  Ways 
and  the  New,"  by  Yates. 

Vn.  Its  adaptation  to  the  desires  and 
needs  of  every  man  (Rom.  i.  16). 

Bacon  on  the  adaptability  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Hoosac  Tunnel  calcula- 
tions.   MediflBval  monastery  gates. 

Vm.  Its  power  over  the  world  to-day 
(2  Cor.  V.  14). 

De  Liefde  on  influence  of  Christianity 
in  "European  Charities."  Odors  of 
cut  flowers. 

A  Divine  Gospel  the  great  need  of 
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every  man.    Chiistiuilty  .the  onlj  per- 
mttDent  potent  power. 


SniKDKI  TB0VSBT8  TIOIC  BMIUT 


ambject-tbe  '^  btmtp^  holkmt>'    Am  to 
•pedal  word,  I  once  Eeira,  among  oar  York* 


•hire  linia,  an  anecdote  of  John  Wealey  which 
has  alwajB  helped  me  to  feel  the  fuller  meaning 
of  it.  Tworoogh  Tillage  lad*  flUed  their  pocketa 
with  atoDes,  and  crept  op  into  the  room  where 
Wealej  waa  to  preach.  They  intended  to  help 
to  breaking  np  the  meeting.  Bat  when  they 
looked  on  me  old  man'n  ftee  aa  he  stood  preach- 
ing, that  face  lighted  ap  with  racb  a  glow  of 
goodneaa,  and  piety,  and  strong  deeire  to  win  the 
•oala  of  those  b^ore  him.  It  seemed  to  those 
roagh  lada  aa  if  they  had  never  sesn  any  face 
like  it.  Probably  they  nerer  had.  And,  aa  he 
spoke,  the  awe  kept  growing  apon  them  antil  at 
iMt one  of  them  whfiperedTo  theother :  '*  He*s 
not  a  man;  he*snotamanr  When  the  senioe 
WM  orer  they  crowded  down  to  where  Wesley 
woold  psss  oat,  and,  as  he  went  by,  the  same 
lad  JastMt  at  the  sleere  of  his  gown,  felt  the 
arm  there,  and,  said  he,  '*  He  la  a  man  I**  and 
John  Wesley  felt  the  toach,  and  tamed,  and  saw 
the  boy*s  awed  and  wondering  tmot,  and  Jost  pot 

-'  -  -' -.-  --  -  «,r,,id,  »»The  Lord 

'd  not  wonder  to  hear 

J  became  one  of  Wea- 

ley*s  band  of  preadMra-^lTrpot  Omftrd.    (Pa. 

ZCTi.9.) 


his  hand  apon  hla  head,  am 
bless  the^  my  lad.*'    Idid 
that  that  lad  in  after  years  b 


It  is 

are  the 


to  pot  Into  worda  how  small 
rnidi  dlTide  ns  fhun  the 


great  bodies  of  the  Orthodox  Nonconformfaig 
Christiana  of  England,  compared  with  oar  bonda 
of  anion  In  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism ;  In 
the  fkoe  of  the  gathering  dooda  of  klldelity, 
secalarlsm,  atheiam.  Ignorance,  sin,  and  rice. 
What  are  qaestions  of  Charch  Qoremment, 
howerer  important  in  themselres,  at  their  own 
place,  at  their  own  time,  compared  to  the  erl- 
dances  of  a  holy  life,  and  the  iudwelllng  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  t  Shall  we  not  follow  great  ez- 
amplea,  and  each  endeavor  to  see  what  we  can 
do  to  conciliate  oar  Christian  fdlow-subjecta, 
and  prove  to  them  that  we  gladly  recognise  them 
aa  followers  of  the  same  SsTloar,  auled  by  the 
aame  name  r  The  beat  possible  defenc>  that  we 
aa  Christians  csn  ofl^  for  those  venerable  and 
priceless  Institotions— which  we  value  not  for 
their  privileges,  bat  for  their  opportanltiee  of 
work  for  the  Lord— is  to  follow  the  wise  and 
Chriatian  precept,  **  In  honor  preferring  one 
another.''  Far  from  asdeedy  trying  to  keep  oar 
Nonoonforming  brethren  in  the  backgronnd.  It 
ahoaldbeoordr*'^'  ^ 
of  sharing  oar  % 
LontUm.    (X  Petlii.8,9.) 

To  the  man  who  looka  apon  man  vrithoot 
reverence,  and  hope,  and  large  bdlef,  there  will 
dways  arapear  lees  and  lees  ot  the  Divine  in  the 
haman.  saspect  haman  natare,  and  yoo  will  be 
sare  to  have  yoar  saspicions  conllrmed.  Expect 
to  find  littie  good  In  men,  and  yoo  will  dways 
find  less.  Take  a  base  estimate  of  haman 
motires,  and  yon  will  dways  find  them  baser 
than  voo  thoaght.  We  And  in  this  world  that 
which  we  bring  with  na  the  power  to  see.  It  Is 
onlr  the  pare  m  heart  who  see  good.  What  la 
cdied  worldly  wiadom  and  shrewdness  Is  too 
often  the  mere  symptom  and  conseqaenoe  of 
splritad  blindness.  To  bdieve  in  Qod  and  to 
have  the  trne  vision  for  Divine  things  Is  to  be> 
lleve  in  man  even  after  yoa  have  been  a  thoa- 
sand  timea  deodved,  ana  to  see  good  In  the  very 
heart  and  centra  of  evil  Itsdf.—Zdiiv.  (Ps.  xIt. 
6.) 


ling  brethren  in  the  backgronnd,  it 
ir  adight  to  take  every  opportanity 
or  work  with  thsm.^ArMsaam  ^ 


CuMB  the  hOl  of  doty,  and  oflentliMB  joa  wtn 
^Qs  escape  tiie  fog  of  aoeptidasa.  Wtai  Dr. 
Marshmsn  was  yoong  and  at  home  he  waa  now 
and  tiien  anailed  by  onbeUef.  Bat  Oovy,  the 
nand  '  conaecrated  cobbler,"  Inaagorated  mis- 
BloiiB.  Under  hla  Inflnenoe  Marshman  vreot  to 
India  to  aeek  tiie  sdvatioo  of  the  beatben. 
Thirty  years  after  he  retomed.  '*^  the  by,** 
naked  a  friend.  **  how  aboat  thoae  doobCs  wluch 
yoaaaedtotalkaboat,Mardimanr  '*Oh,"waa 
the  anawer,  '*  I've  no  time  to  think  of  ' 
(Katt  xt  &) 


Max  cannot  lova  Qod,  hla  Vather,  onleaa  he 
k>vea  man,  hla  brother  ;  and  he  cannot  tove  man 
the  brother  aright  or  at  all  nnless  he  k»ve  his 
Fither  Qod.  Rd^lon  to  dead  if  it  to  aevered 
from  moraUty;  mordi^  periahea  if  it  be 
divorced  from  rdlglon.  Bigfateoasness  withoat 
God-fearing  to  a  rootless  flower  stock  in  tha 
garden  of  a  chiM.  The  mighty  rivers  whkh 
totUlae tiie  plaina of  IndlawlUi aU Iheir ooont. 
less  affloeotahave  thdr  force  ftu* up  in  theairld 
ocean  among  the  k>fty  Himdayaa.  Cat  them  off 
from  thto  aoaroe  in  the  high  moontaina  and  thej 
will  vantoh  atteriy.  Even  ao  it  to  vHth  the  moral 
law,  whkh  ak»e  givea  fraitfalness  to  any  hn- 
man  life  :  dissever  it  from  its  foantafai  in  the 
Divine  sanctiooa,  and  it  evaporates  in  the  seorch- 
Ing  fory  o€  erO  pssrions.— /Virrar.    (DeoL  It. 

Hats  yoo  ever  thoaghtof  It  aU— the  aonleas, 
holidaylsss  childhood!  of  the  Uttle  gfriThS: 
starved  when  troable  to  in  the  flunlly ;  her  only 
playgroand  the  gloomy  streets,  her  only  dandng- 
place  the  lane,  her  only  bright  place  the  achoM- 
room,  where  more  to  driven  Into  her  hoMd  than 
her  fdnting  body  can  wdl  bear ;  her  only  aleep- 
ing>place  a  room  where  fonr  or  five  are  often 
crowded  Into  a  aingle  bed.  where  Indeed  ahe  to 
wdl  knred  and  carea  f or— fbr  motherhood  to  aa 
fall  and  tender  among  the  poor  aa  anuMig  oar- 
sdves— bat  where  drcomstances  are  soch  that 
k>ve  cannot  give  what  it  "voald,  where  illness 
to  freqoent,  and  the  battle  of  life  to  fleroe  and 
terrible— ao  that  many  a  giri  of  ten  haa  more 
experience  of  physical  dlsoess  and  mentd  wor- 
ry than  oar  women  have  at  forty  years  of  age  f 
Haveyoa  thought  of  jthat  for  a  girlhood— yoa 
id  woaldgaardlt  frc~ 


who  honor  womanL . 
the  storm  f— Jraote. 


xT.i:: 


goardlt 


TBBCB8   in   TBTB    OF 
ffBRIfOWffi 


L  Inspired  taiorBnoe.  **  Now  when  tbnraaw 
the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  ana  per- 
cdved  that  they  were  anleamed  and  igno> 
rant  men,  they  marvelled  ;  and  tk»y  v>ok 
knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  vHth 


"-Acts  It.  18.     R.  Q.  MdOeoe, 
D  J).,  Sdt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

S.  What  the  Bdlgion  of  Chriat  haa  done  ;fbr 
the  World.  ^'  And  Cdeb  stilled  the  peo- 
ple before  M oeee,  and  saki.  Let  na  go  op 
at  once  and  possess  it ;  for  we  are  weU 
able  to  overcome  It.  Bat  the  men  that 
vrent  np  vrith  him  said.  We  are  not  able 
to  go  ap  against  the  people ;  for  they  are 
strmiger  than  we."— Nam.  xlii.  aO.  81. 
Prof.  8.  F.  Upham,  Ti,Ji.y  Sprlngfldd, 


8.  The  Hidden  Treasnre ;  or,  BnslneeB  Sagadty. 
**The  kingdom  of  heaTon  to  Iflce  anto 
treasare  hid  in  a  field  ;  the  which  when  a 
man  hath  f oand,  he  hideth,  and  for  Joy 
thereof  goeUi  and  sdlethdl  ttiatbehath, 
and  bayeth  that  Add."— Matt  xiil.  44. 
ReT.  Frank  W.  Foster,  Omaha,  Neb. 

4.  Tha  Trtamphd   l&itry :  A  Palm  Bondaj 
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Sermon.  *'  Rejoice  greatly,  O  danKhter  of 
Zion ;  shoot,  O  daughter  of  Jenualem  ; 
behold,  thT  Kins  cometh  unto  thee ;  He 
is  Inst,  ana  having  salvation ;  lowlv,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the 
foal  of  an  ass."— Zech.  iz.  0.  R.  R.  Mere- 
dith, D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

6.  The  Official  Oath~A  Covenant  with  Jeho- 

vah. **For  men  swear  by  the  greater: 
and  in  every  dispute  of  theirs  the  oath  Is 
final  for  confirmation."— Heb.  vi.  16  (Rev. 
YerO.  George  B.  Spalding,  D.D.,  Syracnse, 
N.  Y. 

8.  Shall  the  Colombian  Exposition  be  Opened 
on  the  Lord's  Day  *  '^  Six  days  shalt  thon 
do  thy  work,  ana  on  the  seventh  day  thou 
•halt  rest ;  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  mav 
rest,  and  the  ton  of  thine  handmaid  ;  ana 
that  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed."— Bx. 
xzilL  18.    David  Gregg,  D.D.,  Brooklyn, 

7.  The  Joy  of  the  Resurrection.    **  Then  were 

the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the 
Lord."— John  xx.  20.  Rev.  E.  8.  Tipple, 
Ph.D.,  New  York  City. 

8.  Self-Discipline.    ''  Beloved,  now  are  we  the 

^ns  of  God.  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be  :  but  we  know  that  when 
He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him :  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."— 1  John  lii.  2. 
Rev.  Canon  Scott  Holland,  London,  Eng. 

9.  Chains  Worth  Wearing.     *'  The  Lord  have 

mergr  on  the  house  of  Onesiphorus ;  for 
be  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed 
of  my  chain."— a  Tim.  1.  16.  Rev.  P.  W. 
Gnnsaulus,  D.D.,  Chicago,  HI. 

10.  Hearsay  and  Conviction.    **  I  have  heard  of 

Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ;  but  now 
mine  eye  seeth  Thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes."— 
Job  xlii.  5,  6.  Rev.  P.  M'Adam  Mulr, 
Edinburgh,  Scot. 

11.  Our  Duty  to  Workhig  Women.    "  We  then 

that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  Inflrmi- 
tiee  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves. "—Rom.  XV.  1.  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  LL.D.,  London,  Eng. 

12.  Evils  of  the  Sweating  System.  *'  The  laborer 

is  worthy  of  his  hire."— Luke  x.  7.  Rt. 
Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

18.  Christ's  Ambassadors.  *'  Now  then  we  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God 
did  beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you  in 
Christ*s  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God  "— 
a  Cor.  V.  20.  Rev.  J.  Wesley  Sullivan, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

14.  The  Basis  of  Character.    '*  Watch  ye  ;  stand 

fist  in  the  faith ;  quit  you  like  men ;  be 
strong.  Let  all  your  things  be  done  with 
charier."- 1  Cor.  xvi.  IS,  14.  Rev.  D.  R. 
Lucas,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

15.  The  Mind  of  Christ.    **  Let  this  mind  be  In 

you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."- 
Phil  il.  5.  Rev.  S.  S.  Walts,  Louisville. 
Ky. 


iaggMtlTe  Themes  for  ?alpit  Treatment. 

1.  Homility  the  Precursor  of  Exaltation. 
(**  Humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  that  He  may  exalt  you  in 
due  time."— 1  Pet  v.  6.) 

%  A  Successful  Quest  for  a  Divine  Person, 


Divine  Power  and  Divine  Peace.  (**  Seek 
the  Lord  and  His  strength,  seek  His  face 
continually."— 2  Chion.  xvi.  11.) 

3.  Mental   Perturbation  the  Reenlt  of  High- 

struns  Expectation.  (**  Now  we  beseech 
you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  to- 
gether unto  Him  that  ye  be  not  soon  shak- 
en in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by 
spirit,  nor  bv  word,  nor  by  leUer,  as  ftom 
us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  Is  at  hand."— 
2  Thee.  U.  1,2.) 

4.  The  Prevention  of  Difficulties.    C'  And  Esaa 

took  his  wives  and  his  sons,  and  his 
daughters,  and  all  the  persons  of  his 
house,  and  bin  cattle  and  all  his  beasts, 
and  all  his  substance  which  he  had  got  in 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  went  inu>  the 
country  from  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob ; 
for  th^  riches  were  more  than  that  they 
might    dwell    together."— Gen.    xxxvi : 

5.  The  Province  of  Sin  in  the  Execution  of 

God's  Purposes.  ("  But  Pharaoh  shall  not 
hearken  unto  you,  that  I  may  lay  my  hand 
ox^  Bgypt,  and  bring  forth  my  armies,  and 
my  people  the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  by  great  judgments.  "—Ex. 
vii.  4.) 

6.  The  Apology  of  Providences.  0*  Now,  there- 

fore, O  Lord  our  God,  save  Thon  us  out  of 
his  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  may  know  that  Thou  art  the  Lord 
God,  even  Thon  only."— S.Kings  xix.  19.) 

7.  An    Old    Testament    Foreign  Missionary. 

('*  Wherefore  they  spake  to  the  king  of 
Assyria,  saying.  The  nations  which  thon 
bast  removed,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  know  not  the  manner  of  the  God 
of  the  land  :  therefore  He  hath  sent  lions 
among  them,  and,  behold,  they  slay  them, 
because  they  know  not  the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land.  Then  the  kine  of  Assyria 
commanded,  saying.  Carry  thither  one  of 
the  priests  whom  ye  brought  from  thence ; 
and  let  them  go  and  dwell  there,  and  let 
him  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of 
the  land.  Then  one  of  the  priests,  whom 
they  had  carried  away  from  Samaria,  came 
ana  dwelt  in  Bethel,  and  taught  them  how 
they  should  fear  the  Lord."— 2  Kings  xvii. 

&  A  Traditional  Bible  and  the  Responsibility 
of  the  Heathen.  C*  Wherefore  then  do  ye 
harden  your  hearts,  as  the  Egyptians  and 
Pharaoh  hardened  their  hearts,  when  he 
had  wrous^ht  wonderfully  among  them, 
and  thev  let  not  the  people  go,  kdA.  they 
departed  r"—l  Sam.  vf.  6.) 

9.  Prayer  for  Mercy  in  the  Day  of  judgment. 
\r  The  Lord  grant  unto  hfm  that  be  may 
find  mercy  in  that  day."— 2  Tim.  1. 18.) 

10.  The  True  Pattern  of  Marital  Love.  "  Hus- 
bands, love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself 
for  it."— Eph.  V.  25.) 

11.  The  Self-Publication  of  a  Foo).  ("  Yea 
also,  when  he  that  is  a  fool  walketb  by  the 
way,  his  wisdom  faileth  him,  and  he  salth 
to  every  one  that  he  is  a  fool."— Ecd.  x.  8.) 

12.  The  Declination  of  Public  Office.    (**  In  that 

day  shall  he  swear,  saying  .  .  .  Make  me 
not  a  ruler  of  the  people.'^— Isa.  iiL  7.) 

13.  The  True  Source  of  Official  Integrity.    C'l 

will  make  thy  officers  peace  and  thine  ex- 
actors righteousness."— Isa.  Ix.  17.) 
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HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pisrson,  D.D. 


The  ▼ord  of  9od  Becalrad. 
1  These,  ii.  18. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  valuable  text  as 
afflnning  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament  Gospel.  Compare  2 
Peter  i.  19-21,  as  to  the  Did  Testament, 
and  especially  the  prophetic  element. 
They  **  spake,  moved  by  the  Spirit." 

8o  Paurs  words  are  not  words  of 
man,  but  of  Ood,  Ancient  prophecy 
proved  itself  to  be  such  by 

1.  Correspondence  with  general  teach- 
ing of  God  ; 

2.  Correspondence  with  subsequent 
events. 

Prophecy  is  a  science  having  laws 
and  canons. 

(1)  No  man  can  tell  what  he  does  not 
know. 

(2)  Nor  know  what  the  past  does  not 
enable  him  to  forecast. 

(3)  A  conjecture  is  not  a  prediction, 
though  it  may  come  true. 

Compare  an  accidental  shot.  One 
may  hit  the  mark  without  aiming  at  it. 

(4)  Every  detail  added  to  a  prediction 
increases  by  geometric  ratio  the  impos- 
sibility of  chance  fulfilment. 

Review  the  argument  from  prophecy, 
and  especially  the  prophecies  about  our 
Lord. 

In  this  text  Paul  is  referring  to  the 
Gospel  as  preached  by  him. 

Here  the  main  element  is  not  predic- 
tive, but  instructive. 

Its  test  is  not  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
therefore,  but  fulfilment  of  protniee, 
effectually  working  in  the  believer. 

Promise  is  prophecy  confined  to  the 
individual,  therefore  essentially  predic- 
tive, only  with  this  difference  ;  all  other 
prophecy  is  independent  of  man's  atti- 
tude, and  will  be  fulfilled  in  spite  of 
man's  opposition ;  but  all  promise  de- 
pends on  our  attitude  in  receiving  and 
believing. 

It  cannot  be  fulfilled  except  to  those 


who  believe  and  so  receive  (compare 
2  Cor.  i.  20). 

We  have,  then,  the  Old  Testament 
mainly  predictive,  secondarily  instruc- 
tive. The  New  Testament  mainly  in- 
itr active,  secondarily  predictive.  In 
both  '*  holy  men  of  God  spake,  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  prophets  uttered  predictions,  and 
upon  their  predictions'  fulfilment 'de- 
pended their  instructions*  power. 

The  apostles  gave  instructions,  and 
upon  their  instructions  being  received 
by  believing  depended  the  fulfilment 
of  their  predictive  promises. 

So  as  to  the  miraculous  elements. 
The  prophets  of  old  wrought  special 
miracles  in  attestation. 

The  apostles'  miracles  were  mainly 
those  of  neto  Itfe  in  believers,  for  every 
believer  is  a  ''miracle,**  as  we  sing: 
**  I'm  a  miracle  of  grace.*' 

As  to  the  reception. 

It  is  represented  as  depending  on  be- 
lieving (compare  John  i.  18). 

1.  It  docs  nyt  depend  on  reason. 
Reason  is  given  us  to  weigh  proofs, 

not  to  explore  and  ^luf  ottt  God. 

To  expect  to  understand  perfectly  is 
presumptuous  and  unreasoning.  The 
presence  of  mystery  is  a  proof  of  God's 
mind  in  the  Word. 

**  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a 
man,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  ii.  11). 

To  understand  perfectly  implies  an 
equality  with  the  Divine  Author. 
God's  Word  is  not  more  mysterious  than 
are  His  teorks.  There  are  apparent  con- 
tradictions, but  there  is  real  harmony. 

We  are  compelled  to  accept  much  we 
cannot  understand,  as  we  are  to  believe 
much  we  cannot  see. 

2.  Nor  does  it  depend  on  consdenee. 
Conscience   is   usually   correct,  but 

sometimes  is  warped  and  biassed. 

Paul  at  Athens  did  appeal  to  seven 
instincts  in  men ;  but  the  judgment  is 
sometimes  incorrect  even  in  the  best  of 
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men,  and  conscience  follows  the  judg- 
ment. 

The  reception  of  the  Word  by  faith 
then  is,  first  obtaining  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  its  being  the  Word  of  God; 
and  then  accepting  it  with  all  its  mys- 
tery and  verifying  it  by  our  own  ex- 
periment.   

Bearing  the  Spirit's  ICessage. 
&  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear'  what 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. — 
Rev.  iii.  22. 
This  often-repeated  text  suggests : 

1.  Capacity — hath  an  ear. 

2.  Opportunity — let  him  hear. 

8.  AutJwiity^^R\i2X  the  Spirit  saith. 
4.  Pertinency — unto  the  churches. 
These  four  unite  to  determme  respor^ 
iibaity,  

SalTfttlon  In  Christ  Alone. 

Neither  ie  there  salvation  in  any  other, — 

Acts  iv.  12. 

Thb  Revised  Version  improves  the 
order  and  impressivcness  of  the  words : 
*'  And  in  none  other  is  there  salvation  : 
for  neither  is  there  any  other  name  un- 
der heaven,  that  is  given  among  men, 
wherein  we  must  be  saved." 

Here  salvation  is  limited  to  Christ 
only  by  denying  to  any  other  saving 
power.  Christ  Himself  says,  **  No  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  Me" 
(John  xiv.  6). 

This  text  is  curiously  both  explained 
and  illustrated  by  the  preceding  narra- 
tive (chap.  iii.  1 :  iv.  12).  Peter  and 
John  had  found  a  lifelong  cripple  at 
the  temple  gate,  and  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  had  bidden  him  rise  up  and  walk. 
This  incident  had  awakened  great  curi- 
osity and  made  impossible  a  denial  of  the 
miraculous  power  exerted.  Peter  had 
declared  (iii.  16),  ''  And  His  name, 
through  faith  in  His  name,  hath  made 
this  man  strong,  .  .  .  hath  given  him 
this  perfect  soimdness."  Again  (verse 
26),  **  Unto  you  first.  Qod  .  .  .  sent 
Him  to  bless  you.  in  turning  away  every 
one  of  you  from  his  iniquities.  *  *  Again 
(iv.  10),  **  By  the  name  of  Jesus,  .  .  . 


even  by  Him,  doth  this  man  stand  here 
before  you  whole.  Neither  is  there  sal- 
vation in  any  other,"  etc. 

Plainly  Peter  uses  the  miracle  of  phys- 
ical healing  in  Jesus'  name  as  the  type 
and  illustration  of  salvation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  one  saving  name  to 
be  found  under  the  whole  heaven. 

It  is  given  among  men,  "  Qod  sent 
Him  to  bless  you,"  etc. 

By  Him  it  is  necessary  to  be  saved. 
There  is  one  source  of  salvation— (Sod- 
given — one  only. 

1.  There  is  spiritual  wholeness  or 
holiness  for  impotent  souls. 

2.  It  is  God's  gift,  without  price. 

8.  It  is  foimd  only  in  one  saving 
name. 

When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  closed  his 
art  lectures  in  London,  having  given  a 
whole  course  to  four  statues  of  Michael 
Angelo,  he  said :  "  And  now  I  have  but 
one  name  to  present  to  your  attention, 
it  is  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo."  80 
the  minister  of  Christ  may  say  at  the 
end  of  a  long  course  of  preaching  ;  he 
may  sum  up  in  one  name  all  his  message 
— Jesus  only,  the  Stone  at  the  base  on 
which  all  rests ;  the  Stone  at  the  apex 
in  which  all  ends. 

The  Christian  religion  presents  four 
"  onlys"  : 

The  Word  of  Ood,  the  only  complete 
rule  of  faith ; 

The  grace  of  Ood,  the  only  hope  of 
salvation : 

The  toork  of  the  Spirit,  the  only  source 
of  the  new  birth  ; 

The/at^  in  Christ,  the  only  condi- 
tion of  salvation. 

Loyola  and  Luther  were  both  con- 
victed ;  one  sought  favor  through  pu- 
rity, the  other  purity  through  favor. 
"Christ,"  said  Whitefield,  "will  re- 
ceive  even  the  devil's  castaways  if  they 
come  to  Him." 


WalUng  with  CM. 

Enoch  walked  with  Ood,—Qen.  v.  28. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  brief- 
est of  all  descriptions  of  a  holy  life— a 
life  complete.    £noch  lived  three  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty-five  year»— a  e^  of 
year-days— like  a  complete  rcTolatloii 
of  earth  in  ita  orbit 

What  ia  it  to  wiik  not  merely  in  the 
preeence  of  Qod,  but  with  Him  T 

1.  He  who  walks  with  God  goe%  the 
wxy  He  goe$  (Amos  ii.  8).  There  must 
be  agreement  as  to  Hariing-point,  and 
likewise  as  to  amne  and  goal,  "  Thr- 
nUnui  a  quo*'  and  **  ad  quern,"  The 
Way  of  Holiness  is  obedience  to  God. 

2.  He  touehee  Ood  at  Hmea,  Contact 
there  must  be,  more  or  less  frequent, 
between  fellow-travellers. 

How  do  I  touch  God  ? 

(1)  Through  His  Word,  a  '*  Hting" 
Word,  for  God*s  Spirit  breathes  hi  it, 
and  God's  heart  throbs  in  it.  To  search 
it  prayerfully  reveals  God  to  us. 

(2)  Through  prayer.  "Handle  Me 
and  see."  The  touch  of  God  in  the 
closet  is  the  main  thing,  not  asking 
only,  but  receiving  impressions,  like 
the  fleece  drinking  the  heavenly  dew. 

8.  He  tpeake  to  Ood,  and  heare  Ood 
epeak, 

(1)  Prayer  is  communion — i.e.,  there 
is  communication  on  both  sides. 

(2)  Voice  of  oonecience,  which  the 
Lathis  called  ''Index,  Judex,  Vindex," 
the  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  soul. 

(8)  Voice  of  Providence. 

How  interpreted?  Only  by  a  habit 
of  watching  and  comparing,  so  as  to  see 
converging  lines  of  evidence. 

(4)  Voice  of  Spirit,  the  "still  small 
voice." 

4.  He  keepe  etep  trith  Ood,  not  goin^ 
before  as  if  to  lead,  not  lagging  behind 
as  if  unwilling  to  follow  ;  but  watching 
Divine  leading,  and  putting  the  foot  in 
the  footsteps  of  God. 

We  need  patience,  the  plane  of  Ood  do 
not  always  appear  at  once. 

5.  He  leaoee  the  world  behind  Him,  etc 
There  is  constant  progress  away  from 
all  evil,  and  so  toward  all  good. 

(1)  Sin  will  be  abandoned  and  hated, 
and  even  worldliness  lose  its  power. 

(2)  Duty  will  cease  to  be  dominant, 
for 

(8)  Privilege  (Psalm  li.  *'free  spirit") 
vrill  take  its  place. 


fLBereitiwithOodattheend,  Enoch 
"was not."  AsalitUegirlsaid:"One 
day  they  walked  farther  than  usual,  and 
God  said,  '  £noch.  you  are  a  long  way 
from  home  ;  you  may  come  in  and  stop 
with  Me.'" 


The  Qnt  Appotoh. 

No  man  eometh  unto  the  Father,  but  bg 
Me,^John  xiv.  (J. 
At  the  entrance  to  Port  Jackson,  in 
New  South  Wales,  is  the  only  opening 
from  the  sea.  Captain  Cook  missed  it 
when  he  drcumnavigated  the  world. 
There  is  no  other.  Some  years  since 
the  clipper  ship,  the  Duncan  Dunbar, 
from  Engbind,  had  arrived  with  her 
valuable  cargo  and  precious  freight  of 
about  six  hundred  souls.  It  is  said  that 
tiie  commander  had  speculated  a  heavy 
sum  as  a  wager :  he  would  put  his  ship 
inside  "  The  Heads"  in  so  many  days. 
The  last  day  had  come  ;  he  must  take 
her  inside  the  harbor  that  very  night  or 
the  wager  would  be  lost  The  tempta- 
tion was  great  Peering  through  the 
mist,  by  the  aid  of  his  glass,  the  captain 
discovered  what  appeared  to  be  the 
deep,  safe,  though  somewhat  narrow 
entrance  to  the  finest  harbor  in  the 
world.  He  made  for  what  he  thought 
was  the  opening.  There  was,  however, 
no  such  passage  there.  He  was  about 
two  miles  south  of  the  real  entrance,  at 
a  point  on  the  coast  where  the  high 
cliffs  decline  almost  to  the  sea  level, 
and  where  the  depression  of  the  cliffs 
has  been  appropriately  named  "The 
Dip."  This  the  captain  had  mistaken 
for  "The  Heads."  On  came  the  gallant 
ship  with  her  sails  spread.  The  man 
on  the  outlook  suddenly  cried  out : 
"  Breakers  ahead  I  Breakers  ahead  !" 
but.  terrible  to  relate,  the  warning  cry 
was  too  late.  In  one  brief  hour  the 
noble  vessel  had  struck  on  the  rocks 
and  was  being  dashed  in  pieces  by  the 
heavy  waves  that  were  breaking  in  mad 
violence  upon  the  reef. 

Up  the  rough,  unhewn,  rocky  way, 
now  known  as  "  Jacob's  Ladder,"  one 
solitary  sailor  climbed,  the  sole  survi- 
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Tor,  to  look  dowh  upon  that  scene  of 
awful  wreck.  Retold  the  story  as  the 
morning  dawn  flashed  the  dread  news 
to  Sydney.     Do  not  try  conclusions 


with  the  rocks  I  If  fifty  vessels  tracked 
the  same  course,  destruction  would  be 
inevitable.  There  is  no  passage  that 
way.  Hbnbt  Vabijbt. 


THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 
By  Waylakd  Hoyt,  D.D. 


JuHB  1-4.— God's  Heli».— 2  Kings 
vi.  16. 

EUsha  is  just  now  the  prophet  stand- 
ing for  GKkI  in  Israel.  It  was  a  sad  and 
broken  time ;  and  amid  the  tendencies 
to  idolatry  in  the  court,  and  the  general 
want  of  loyalty  to  €k)d  amid  the  people, 
there  was  need  enough  of  a  prophet 
who  should  strongly  say  forth  the  truth 
of  God,  and  who  could  buttress  what 
he  said  by  mighty  deeds. 

It  was  a  time  of  raiding,  back  and 
forth,  among  the  contiguous  nations — 
of  guerilla  warfare. 

Such  raids  the  King  of  Syria  was  Just 
now  leading  against  Israel.  He  was 
depending,  not  so  much  upon  great 
forces,  as  upon  the  seizure  of  strategic 
positions.  He  would  hold  councils  of 
war,  lay  out  his  plans,  say,  *'  By  this 
mountain  pass  to  hold  it,  by  this  stream 
or  fountain  to  prevent  its  waters  from 
the  Israelites,  we  will  pitch  our  camp." 

But  the  Syriac  king  found  himself 
strangely  thwarted.  His  traps,  so 
secretly  and  safely  set,  could  not  catch 
the  prey.  Not  once  nor  twice,  but 
many  times,  when  he  had  everything 
arranged,  the  King  of  Israel  had  es- 
caped. 

The  Syriac  king  suspects  and  declares 
that  there  is  treason  against  himself ; 
but  one  of  his  officers  puts  his  finger  on 
the  difficulty ;  **  None  of  us.  my  lord, 
O  king,  is  for  the  King  of  Israel ;  but 
Elisha,  the  prophet,  that  is  in  Israel, 
telleth  the  King  of  Israel  the  words 
that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber. " 

Nothing  could  go  well  then,  the  King 
of  Syria  naturally  thought,  until  he  had 
laid  grip  upon  Elisha.  Up  toward  the 
north,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Es* 


draelon,  there  was  a  hill  crowned  by  a 
town  called  Dothan.  Just  now  Elisha 
is  in  that  town.  Very  sldlfully  the 
King  of  Syria  forms  and  carries  out  his 
plan.  It  is  all  so  well  done  and  secretiy, 
that  on  some  dark  night  the  town  of 
Dothan  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
Syrian  forces,  and  no  sentinel  even 
knows  anything  about  it 

Gehazi  had  been  dismissed  because  of 
his  treachery.  Elisha  now  has  another 
young  man  for  attendant  Probably 
to  go  to  the  well— which  was  abnost 
always  outside  the  towns— to  get  the 
water  for  the  daily  use,  the  young  man 
goes  forth  ;  but  he  comes  back  quickly 
and  with  blanched  cheeks.  This  is  the 
startiing  inteUigence  the  young  man 
brings  Elisha,  "  Behold,  an  host  encom- 
passes the  city,  both  with  horses  and 
chariots."  And  then  he  breaks  out  in 
despairing  exclamation,  "Alas,  my 
master  t  how  shall  we  do  ?" 

This  is  the  prophet's  serene  answer : 
**  Fear  not ;  for  they  that  be  with  us 
are  more  than  they  tiiat  be  against  us." 

Now  that  was  altogether  a  ipiritual 
reply.  It  took  into  the  account  facts 
and  forces  of  which  the  young  man  had 
then  no  cognition.  Beleaguered,  de- 
fenceless town ;  crowding  hosts  and 
chariots— these  were  all  he  knew  about. 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  though  the 
young  man  had  doubtiess  great  respect 
for  EHsha's  wisdom,  he  was  quite  sure 
he  had  never  heard  him  make  a  speech 
so  foolish.  That  was  just  the  trouble, 
that,  as  far  as  the  young  man  could  see, 
nobody  was  with  him  and  with  Elisha ; 
all  the  apparent  forces  were  with  the 
crowding  Syrians. 

It  is  quite  likely,  indeed  it  must  be. 
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that  the  speech  of  spiritual  meD  should 
sound  both  foolhardy  and  foolish  to 
men  unspiritual ;  for  the  spiritual  man 
sees  into  and  dwells  in  a  realm  alto- 
gether shut  off  from  the  unspiritual. 

"  But  Elisha  prayed  and  said :  Lord, 
I  pray  Thee,  o>pen  his  eife$  that  he  may 
see."  And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  young  man—gave  him  spiritual 
vision— and  behold,  the  mountain  was 
full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round 
about  Elisha  I 

Our  narrative  plainly  teaches  that, 
there  i$  such  a  thing  as  Divine  hdpfor 
men. 

Fire  is  the  steady  Old  Testament 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  ;  and  the 
chariots  of  fire  meant  God*8  near  pres- 
ence and  direct  help,  though  rank  on 
rank  of  beleaguering  Syrians  might  be 
crowding  round. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  see  these  horses  and  chari- 
ots of  fire  in  all  the  mountain  round 
about.  On  the  battle-field  of  Shiloh 
four  thousand  wounded  and  dying  men 
lay  in  their  blood  all  night.  One  of 
them  looked  up  reproachfully  at  the 
cold  and  shining  stars.  "Why," 
thought  he,  ''do  they  not  veil  their 
faces?  They  seem  to  wink  to  each 
other  at  this  scene  of  agony,  as  though 
it  were  the  dSnauemerU  of  a  comedy." 
Amid  the  thirst  and  the  weakness  and 
the  pain  and  the  gathering  death  it  was 
very  hard  to  see  and  to  be  certain  of 
the  help  of  Qod  ;  but  this  poor  fellow  be- 
gan to  see  the  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
in  a  little  time.  Tender  memories  of  a 
hymn  he  had  been  taught  in  youth  be- 
gan to  come  to  him  ;  visions  of  a  Sa- 
viour hanging  in  His  blood  upon  the 
cross  for  his  redemption  began  to  pass 
before  him ;  the  poor  fellow  began  to 
look  from  the  material  into  the  spirit- 
ual ;  from  the  blinldng  stars  to  the 
sacrificial  cross ;  and  then  the  sweet 
song  of  the  certainty  of  God's  help  be 
gan  to  break  from  his  parched  lips, 

**  Now  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  manaioDB  in  the  skies/*  etc. 

And  as  he  saw  and  sung,  lo,  others  be- 
gan to  sing   and   see  as  well.      One 


wounded  man  took  up  the  song,  and 
then  another  and  then  another  still,  the 
blue  and  the  gray  together  ;  and  as  the 
sweet  notes  floated  over  the  gory  battle- 
field, the  certainty  of  God's  help  began 
to  comfort  their  poor  hearts. 

And  here  is  the  certainty  of  it ;  here 
it  may  be  seen  ;  in  the  life  and  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  EmmanueU 
Ckxl  with  us. 

Think  now  of  the  appUoation  of  our 
truth' of  God's  help.  Therefore,  fear 
not. 

(a)  Fear  not  to  undertake  the  Chris- 
tian life. 

(6)  Amid  despondencies  do  not  fear. 

(&i  Fear  not  to  undertake  Christian 
duty. 

(d)  Fear  not  about  death. 


JuKB  5-11.— The  Valley  of  Deci- 
sion AKD  THE  Danger  of  Stating  in 
It.— Mark  vi.  20. 

Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  Valley 
of  Decision,  exclaims  the  prophet  Joel 
— that  is,  multitudes  in  the  mood  of  de- 
bate as  to  whether  they  will  distinctly 
choose  and  serve  the  Lord  or  no. 

Our  Scripture  lifts  into  view  a  soul 
in  the  Valley  of  Decision,  and  also  dis- 
closes the  danger  of  remaining  in  tiiis 
merely  self  >debatef  ul  state. 

When  Bunyan*s  pilgrim  had  reaUy 
made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  Christian 
way  ;  had  pressed  on  up  to  the  wicket- 
gate  of  an  unalterable  determination, 
which  neither  Mr.  Legality  nor  Mr. 
Worldly-Wiseman  could  possibly 
change,  then,  when  he  knocked  at  the 
wicket-gate  of  that  distinct  decision, 
Mr.  Goodwill,  who  opened  the  gate  for 
him,  as  Bunyan's  pilgrim  was  stepping 
in  ''  gave  him  a  pull."  Then  said 
Christian,  the  pilgrim,  *'  What  means 
that?"  And  Mr.  Goodwill  told  him: 
''  A  little  distance  from  this  gate  there 
is  erected  a  strong  castle,  of  which 
Beelzebub  is  the  captain  ;  from  thence 
both  he  and  them  that  are  with  him 
shoot  arrows  at  those  that  come  up  to 
this  gate,  if  haply  they  may  die  before 
they  enter  in." 

That  is  a  touch  to  the  life.    No  man 
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ever  passes  out  of  the  VaUey  of  Decision 
into  distinct  Yoliticn  for  the  Lord, 
and  does  not  meet  many  opposing  in- 
fluences and  obstacles  which  he  must 
press  through  quickly  at  all  hazards. 
There  is  tremendous  menace  for  him  if 
he  tarry.  Beelzebub  shoots  his  sharpest 
arrows  and  marshalls  his  strongest 
forces  at  that  soul  passing  out  of  the 
Valley  of  Decision  into  grand  and  irrev- 
ocable  choice  of  God 

Fint,  consider  who  this  one  in  the 
VaUey  of  Decision  was,  Herod  Antipas 
also  known  as  Herod  the  Tetrarch.  He 
had  divorced  his  own  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  King  Aretas,  and  was  living  in- 
cestuously  with  Uerodias,  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Herod  Philip. 

John  the  Baptist  had  never  taken  any 
lessons  in  that  school  where  it  is  taught 
that  it  is  wrong  for  a  preacher  to  preach 
politics  :  and  so  into  Herod's  ear  went 
crashing  the  condemnation  of  the  utterly 
fearless  preacher,  '*  It  is  not  lawful  for 
thee  to  have  thy  brother  Philip's  wife.** 

But,  though  public  sentiment  is  such 
that  the  preacher  may  not  just  then  be 
slain,  it  is  possible  for  Herod  to  arrest 
the  preacher.  He  is  accordingly  seized 
and  confined  in  the  great  and  gloomy 
castle  of  Machaerus. 

Second,  consider  how  this  Herod  the 
Tetrarch  got  into  the  Valley  of  Decision. 

Bad  as  this  man  was  there  was  yet 
some  good  in  him.  He  was  not  yet  an 
entirely  hardened  man.  He  was  a  Jew. 
and  the  thought  of  Qod  was  still  a  real 
thought  to  him.  Conscience  had  not 
yet  lost  its  power.  The  spiritual  nature 
in  him  had  not  yet  lost  susceptibility. 
We  are  sure  of  this  because  of  the  fact 
our  Scripture  states. 

Some  time  or  other,  how  soon  after 
John's  imprisonment  there  we  cannot 
precisely  tell,  Herod  and  Herodias  made 
a  visit  to  this  castle  of  Machserus  in 
which  John  the  Baptist  was  confined. 
Being  there  Herod  came  into  closer  con- 
tact with  John  the  Baptist.  In  a  sense 
the  Baptist  becomes  for  a  little  time 
court  preacher  ;  and  very  evidently  the 
preacher  begins  to  wield  influence  over 
the  king. 


There  is  no  power  in  the  world  so 
forceful  as  that  of  a  determined  and 
questionless  goodness.  This  mighty 
power  now  began  to  do  its  work  on 
Herod. 

'* Herod /eartfd  John."  He  began  to 
be  inspired  with  a  holy  awe  of  the  brave 
preacher  ;  knew  that  John  was  a  *'  just 
man  and  holy  ;'*  and  this  goodness  in 
John  began  to  stir  into  new  life  the 
latent  better  and  nobler  nature  even  of 
the  bad  Herod.  "  Herod  did  many 
things  ;"  according  to  the  new  version 
**  was  much  perplexed  ;"  **  heard  John 
gladly."  etc.  John's  words  Herod 
knows  are  true ;  conscience  urges ; 
Herod  is  plainly  debating  whether  he 
shall  not  repent  of  sin,  put  Herodias 
away,  become  Gkxi's,  and  rule  for  Him. 
It  is  thus  Herod  entered  into  the  VaUey 
of  Decision.  John  the  Baptist  led  him 
there. 

And  now  the  mighty  question  in 
whether  Herod  will  go  through  that 
valley  on  and  out  into  distinct  choice  of 
€k>d.  Ah.  how  many  multitudes  there 
are  with  Herod  in  this  Valley  of  Deci- 
sion :  how  many  there  are  in  this  place 
of  sore  debate  with  themselves  between 
the  wrong  and  the  right  I  They  **  hear 
the  Word  gladly  ;"  "  do  many  things  ;" 
**  are  much  perplexed." 

Thirds  behold  the  danger  of  remain- 
ing in  this  Valley  of  Decision. 

It  is  plain  enough  what  Herod  ought 
to  do  ;  but  instead  of  doing  it  he  waits 
before  it,  still  debateful. 

Notice  these  dangers  to  one  remaining 
in  this  Valley  of  Decision  : 

(a)  O^po&mg  pertons — e,g,,  Herodias  ; 

(p)  Opposing  circumstances  —eg, ,  Her- 
od's birthday,  feast,  the  dancing,  his 
promise,  oath,  etc.; 

(c)  Opposing  influences.  How  much 
more  dallying  Herod  has  now  to  choose 
against  after  his  foolish  feast,  than  he 
would  have  had,  had  he  nobly  chosen 
right  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  dallying 
thus  one  is  so  certain  to  withdraw  from 
the  valley,  as  Herod  did,  on  t7u  wrong 
side  of  it. 

FourtJi,  behold  the  issue  of  it  all : 

(a)  Terror  (Mark  vl  16) ; 
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(b)  Utter  lofls  of  Bpiritual  soaoeptibility 
(Luke  xxiii.  [iU.  11]) ; 

(0)  Frequently  worldly  ruin. 

Not  long  thereafter  Herod  lost  his 
kinghood. 


JuwB  12-18.  —  £nabliko.  —  Rom.  I. 
16. 

There  is  no  such  instance  of  calm, 
sublime  audacity.  Consider  the  con- 
dition of  that  ancient  Rome.  Of  its  in- 
habitants fully  one  half  were  slaves. 
There  was  a  proposition  to  uniform 
them  and  so  designate  them,  but  this 
plan  was  refused,  because  of  the  fear 
lest  the  slaves,  thus  recognizing  their 
own  number,  should  come  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  power  residing  in  their 
numbers  and  revolt ;  and  these  slaves 
were  not  the  members  of  an  alien  race, 
bearing  the  badge  of  a  separating  color, 
but  were  members  frequently  of  the 
loftiest  and  proudest  races.  They  did 
lofty  work  as  well  as  lowly.  They 
were  often  teachers,  artists,  physicians ; 
and  they  were  under  the  absolute  heels 
of  masters  irresponsible.  A  cough,  a 
sneeze,  a  slip  upon  the  polished  pave- 
ment, as  a  slave  passed  to  give  his  mas- 
ter a  cup  of  wine,  might  condemn  to 
the  galleys,  might  hang  in  crucifixion : 
and  there  was  neither  law  nor  public 
sentiment  to  punish  or  stigmatize  the 
heartlessness. 

Also  all  the  old  Roman  heroism  had 
died.  The  beastliest  luxury  was  the 
main  object  of  devotion.  From  $250,- 
000  to  $400,000  were  expended  by  em- 
perors like  Nero  and  Heliogabalus  for 
a  single  banquet.  8elf -denial  was  folly. 
Lust  indescribable  ruined  and  ravaged. 
Chastity  was  unknown.  The  purity  of 
the  family  was  scorned.  The  few  rich 
ground  the  multitudinous  poor  to  dust. 
There  was  more  brotherhood  in  a  drove 
of  tigers  than  in  those  men  who  sat  be- 
neath the  brilliant  sun  of  that  ancient 
civilization. 

Also  cruelty  was  crowned.  Ten 
thousand  men  fought  to  the  death  as 
gladiators  in  the  games  of  Trajan.  Nero 
made  torches  for  his  gardens  by  wrap- 


ping Christians  In  shirts  of  pitch  and 
setting  them  on  fire. 

And  religion  was  a  byword  and  a 
hissing.  Faith  in  the  gods  had  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  faith  in  the  fooUsh- 
est  superstitions,  auguries,  posturea, 
dreams,  soothsayings,  lying  wonders 
of  mediumistic  necromancers  had  taken 
its  place. 

And  life  was  one  vast  wretchedness. 
But  one  day  there  comes  trudging 
along  the  Appian  Way  a  small-statured, 
sore-eyed,  emaciated,  bruised,  and  bat- 
tered prisoner.  He  is  about  to  enter 
this  renowned  Rome,  the  metropolis  of 
the  world.  He  is  about  to  announce 
within  that  sinful  city  a  Ck)spel  whidi 
shall  break  the  shackles  from  the  slave 
and  kill  that  riotous  self-indulgence, 
and  change  that  crowned  cruelty  to 
brotherhood,  and,  delivering  both  from 
the  guilt  and  from  the  love  of  sin,  put 
in  the  place  of  that  weltering  wretched- 
ness the  comfort  and  the  peace  of  Ood. 

And  he  does  not  blanch  or  quail  as 
he  undertakes  the  inunense  experiment 
There  never  was  an  audacity  at  once  so 
star-touching  and  so  calm  and  reason- 
able as  his.  This  is  wliat  the  despised 
prisoner  says,  as  the  gates  of  the  proud 
and  great  and  guUty  city  open  for  him : 
"  For  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  them  that  are  at  Rdme  also ;  for  I 
am  not  ashamed,  etc. ;  for  it  is  the  power 
of  God,"  etc. 

And  the  calm  courage  of  the  great 
apostle  was  not  misplaced.  His  Ck)spel 
was  power.  To-day  the  nations  which 
closest  accept  his  teachings  are  the  fore- 
most nations  of  the  world  :  and  in  that 
Rome  Nero  is  the  shadowy  memory, 
the  despised  apostle  is  the  dominating 
presence. 

And  the  need  for  power  Is  of  all  hu- 
man needs  the  hungriest.  What  man 
or  woman  of  lis  is  not  conscious  of  an 
awful  inability  toward  the  best  he 
knows,  toward  what,  in  his  better  mo- 
ments, he  unutterably  desires.  What 
each  of  us  needs  is  this  which  Paul 
taught,  the  poioer  of  Ood  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth. 

Consider,  this  is  the  power  of  a  Di- 
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^t^MlmAherhofA.  Said  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Inebriate  AjBylnm  at  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  T.:  "Some  men  are  sent 
here  tmder  compulsicm,  almost  driven 
by  their  f  rienda ;  and  no  auch  man  ia 
ever  cured.  No  man  ever  has  gone 
from  this  asylum  cured  of  his  inebriety, 
unless  there  was  some  one— a  sister,  a 
mother,  a  wife,  a  maiden,  who  prayed 
for  him,  hoped  for  him.  and  wept  for 
him  at  home."  The  poor  weakened 
will  could  not  gird  itself  for  the  deadly 
struggle  with  the  awful  appetite,  ex- 
cept  as  it  could  rest  itself  and  gird  itself 
in  the  thought  of  a  sympathizing  love ; 
but  the  prayer  and  pleading  of  mother 
or  maiden  are  but  as  the  winter  moon- 
beam to  the  June  sun,  compared  with 
the  brotherly  sympathy  of  Qod  in  Jesus 
Christ: 

**  The  T«r7  God,  think  Abtb,  doft  thoa  think  r 
80  the  AU-great  were  the  AU-lorlog  too ; 
80  throagfa  its  thnoder  comes  a  human  Toioe, 
Saying,  **  Oh  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here. 
Face  Mx  hands  ftahloned,  see  it  in  Myself ; 
Thoahast  no  strength,  normayest  conoei?e  of 

Mine; 
Bat  love  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  love, 
And  thoa  most  love  Me  who  liave  died  for 


Consider,  this  power  is  the  power  of 
a  releaiing,  "  When  you  have  done  a 
mean,  cruel,  lustful  deed  you  cannot 
say  good-by  to  it."  Tears  may  have 
folded  themselves  between  you  and  the 
deed,  but  still  the  evil  deed  is  somehow 
yours  and  is  vdth  you.  By  rpmorse,  by 
the  penalty  belonging  to  it,  by  the  fear 
it  necessarily  breeds  as  I  think  of  meet- 
ing the  holy  and  the  Judging  God,  and 
by  many  other  results  and  ties,  still  the 
evil  deed,  though  long  since  past,  fast- 
ens itself  to  me ;  but  the  Qospel  is  the 
power  of  Qod  to  releMe  from  sin.  The 
forgiveness  of  the  Qospel  means  pre- 
cisely this,  a  putting  away,  a  sending 
away  of  sin. 

Consider,  this  power  is  the  power  of 
an  empowering.  By  regeneration  the 
nature  is  changed.  By  the  indwelling 
spirit  the  better  nature  is  steadily 
helped. 

Consider,  this  power  is  the  power  of 


a  new  deeUniy,    Heaven  is  the  destiny 
of  the  soul. 

And  for  whom  is  this  power  ?    For 
eeery  one  that  heliUneth, 


JuHB  19-25.— The  Lord's  Loyb.— 
Mark  xvi.  7. 

Confine  attention  to  Just  these  words 
in  our  Scripture,  "  And  Peter." 

Study  the  story  of  Peter's  denial. 
Ah,  yes,  we  stagger  as  Peter  did  t  Our 
lives  are  broken,  not  strong,  straight, 
sustained.  The  measure  of  our  fall 
may  never  have  been  so  great  or  black 
as  Peter's ;  but  that,  like  Peter,  we  have 
all  very  sadly  and  needlessly  stumbled, 
we  must  all  confess. 

Now  here  is  a  practical  and  intense 
question.  Being  such  Christians  as  are 
the  most  of  us,  how  does  our  Lord  re- 
gard and  treat  us  ?  In  the  light  of  our 
Lord's  treatment  of  the  fallen  Peter, 
let  us,  as  we  may,  get  answer  to  this 
'  question. 

Fi/nt,  even  though  we  are  such  stum- 
bling Christians  we  are  each  one  of  us 
held  by  our  Lord  in  epee^fie  memory. 
••And  Prttff"— mark  how  individual- 
izing f  Our  Lord  thinks  about  us  one 
by  one;  knows  us  one  by  one.  Though 
Christ  had  been  crucified,  buried,  and 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  though  He  had 
passed  through  such  immense  experi- 
ences, yet  He  has  a  special  message  for 
the  special  Peter.  Peter  had  not 
dropped  from  his  Lord's  memory. 
Peter  stood  to  Christ  stiU  in  personal 
and  particular  tektion.  This  individ- 
ualidng  method  of  the  Divine  knowl- 
edge is  both  an  inapiraUon  and  a  eafe- 
ffuard.  Inspiration,  because  how  com- 
forting that  Qod  spedflcally  knows  each 
one  of  us  ;  safeguard,  since  we  cannot 
escape  this  specific  knowing  of  us. 

Second,  though  we  be  such  stumbling 
Christians,  our  Lord  holds  us  in  a 
ehangeUti  low.  Nothing  can  occur  to 
Christ— not  death,  burial,  resurrection 
to  make  Him  change  In  love.  Kor  can 
Peter  himself  change  Christ's  love  for 
him.  The  love  of  Christ  for  Peter,  for 
you,  for  me,  is  not  variable  ;  is  not  now 
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hot  DOW  cold  ;  is  not  dependeDt  on  tho 
oonfttancy  or  inconstancy  of  Peter,  of 
you,  of  me.  The  love  of  our  Lord  for 
OS  is  chmngeleas  lu^CteitAjtofuitJi^our  sin- 
fal  changes. 

Third,  though  we  be  such  stumbling 
Christians,  Christ  loves  us  with  an  ex- 
quintetif  »ipnpathetie  and  deUeaU  low. 
He  appoints  for  the  fallen  Peter  a  »peei4U 
interview. 


Fourth,  though  we  be  such  stumbling 
Christians,  our  Lord  regards  us  with  s 
rmtoring  lore.  He  reinstates  Peter  in 
his  apoetleship  (see  John  xzL). 

Christ  loved  Judas,  but  Judas  would 
not  love  bock,  and  so  he  went  to  his 
own  place ;  but  amid  his  stumbling 
Peter  loved  back.  May  Christ's  love 
for  us  stir  us  into  loving  back.  So  His 
love  can  conquer  in  us  and  for  us. 
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TBI  BIdB  PBUBT  07  TBI  OBXATIE 
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Bt    PllOrB8B0It    WlLUAM     MnXIOAK, 

D.D.,  THB  UNiYKRsmr,  Aberdben, 
Scot.  * 

But  Chriit  being  come  a  high-prie$t  of 
good  things  to  come,  6y  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabemaeU,  not  made  with 
hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  qf  this  build- 
ing; neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and 
calves,  but  by  Bis  own  blood  He  entered 
in  onee  into  the  holy  place,  hoeing  ob- 
tained eternal  redemption  for  us, — Heb. 
ix.  11.  12. 

In  asking  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  The  HomLBTio  Rbyibw  to  one  or 
two  of  the  more  diflQcult  texts  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent short  series  of  papers  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  prindi^e  of  se- 
lection upon  which  he  desires  to  pro- 
ceed is  that  of  choosing  texts  which 
have  a  dogmatic  as  well  as  an  exegeti- 
cal interest.  Many  texts  belonging 
mainly,  if  not  only,  to  the  last  men- 
tioned of  these  two  classes  might  easily 
be  found.  But  what  the  Church  is  at 
this  moment  earnestly  engaged  in  seek- 
ing for  is  clearer  light  upon  some,  at 
least,  of  the  great  doctrines  of  her  faith. 
The  chief  thing  longed  for  by  multi- 
tudes, both  in  America  and  Europe, 
who  are  either  beyond  her  pale  or  but 
feebly  attached  to  her,  is  a  restatement, 
if  it  can  be  given,  of  what  these  great 
doctrines  really  are.  The  indifference 
to,  even  the  outcry  against  dogmatic 
theology,  which  everywhere  marks  the 


existing  condition  of  theological  thought 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  Reformation, 
does  not,  we  are  persuaded,  spring  frtnn 
aversion  to  dogma  consider^  in  itself. 
Few  of  those  who  look  into  questions 
of  this  kind  are  either  so  ignorant  or  so 
prejudiced  as  to  persuade  themselves 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  can  live  and 
work  without  a  distinct  dogmatic  the- 
ology. Most  of  them  will  probably 
agree  with  the  foUowing  words  of  Can- 
on Holland,  in  the  preface  to  his  remark- 
able volume  of  sermons  on  "  Creed  and 
Character."  "  We  are  accustomed," 
says  the  Canon,  **  to  abstract  these  two 
from  each  other  for  logical  and  tem- 
porary purposes ;  and  this  abstraction 
has  had  disastrous  results.  We  all 
know  them.  They  make  the  sickness 
of  the  hour ;  for  men  are  sick,  and  mis- 
erable, and  weak  as  soon  as  their  thought 
has  no  definite  relation  to  their  moral 
qualities ;  and  yet  the  absurd  and  igno- 
rant commonplace  that  Christianity  is 
a  separate  matter  from  its  dogmatic  be- 
lief persuades  men  to  accept  a  false 
division,  which  attempts  to  break  up 
the  undivided  unity  of  the  man,  to  sever 
the  inseverable.  No  wonder  they  find 
themselves  enfeebled  and  disturbed  by 
such  an  impossible  divorce."  With 
these  words  few  refiecting  men  wHl  re- 
fuse to  agree  ;  and  hence  our  belief  that 
the  present  wandering  of  the  heart  from 
dogma  is  less  a  wandering  from  the 
idea  of  dogma  in  any  form  than  from 
certain  particular  forms  in  which  it  is 
placed  before  the  world.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  worthy  of  the 
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Church's  most  anxious  thought  than  to 
ask  herself  whether  any  of  her  dogmas 
are  stated  in  a  one-sided,  partial,  or  im- 
perfect way  ;  or  whether  fresh  inves- 
tigation into  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  His  apostles  may  not  suggest  other 
points  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  those, 
the  secret  leaning  of  whose  hearts  is  not 
against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth,  and 
whose  cry  is,  even  when  they  are  not 
always  fuUy  aware  of  it  themselves, 
"  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  un- 
belief." With  this  aim  always,  though 
not  always  expressed,  in  view,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  task  before  us.  ' 

The  first  text  which  we  select  is  that 
contained  in  Heb.  ix.  11,  12,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Revisers  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  But  Christ  having  come  a  high- 
priest  of  the  good  tilings  to  come, 
through  the  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that 
is  to  Bay,  not  of  this  creation,  nor  yet 
through  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves, 
but  through  His  own  blood,  entered  in 
once  for  all  into  the  holy  place,  having 
obtained  eternal  redemption."  Upon 
this  translation  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  at  present  that,  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  Christ  as  "  a  high-priest  of  the 
good  things  to  come,'*  it  adopts  the  read- 
ing of  the  T.  R.  riav  fuhX6vTw  ayaSuv, 
instead  of  r6v  yevofUvuv  oyoBuv,  Fet  the 
latter  reading  is  to  be  preferred.  It  not 
only  possesses  at  least  equal  ms.  author- 
ity, but  it  was  far  less  likely  to  have 
been  substituted  for  the  first  than  the 
first  for  it ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
corresponds  to  that  idea  of  Christ  and 
the  aeeomplishment  of  His  work  upon 
which  the  argument  of  the  chapter 
rests.  Render,  therefore,  "  of  the  good 
things  that  are  come,"  instead  of  *'  the 
good  things  to  come."  In  now  turn- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  our  text,  it  is  of 
essential  importance  to  mark  : 

1.  Its  connection  with  the  previous 
verses  of  the  chapter.  Upon  this  point 
there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion. 
The  S^  following  xptorbq  has  obvious  re- 
lation to  the  /<^  of  verse  1,  yet  to  that 
word  as  introducing  the  whole  state- 
ment contained  in  verses  1-10,  and  not 


in  verse  1  alone.  A  comparison  is 
drawn  between  the  carnal,  worldly,  and 
imperfect  service  and  ordinances  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  as  special- 
ly represented  and  carried  through  by 
the  Levitical  high-priest,  and  the  spirit- 
ual, heavenly,  and  perfect  services  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  represented  and 
carried  through  by  the  High-Priest  of 
the  Christian  faith.  In  verses  1-10  two 
points  engage  the  attention  of  the  sa- 
cred writer :  first,  the  sphere  of  the 
highpriestly  functions  in  Israel  (verses 
1-5) ;  secondly,  these  funetumM  them- 
selves (veraes  6-10).  He  points  out,  as 
to  the  first,  that  the  Jewish  high-priest 
ministered  in  a  sanctuary  which,  how- 
ever in  its  own  day  worthy  of  reverence, 
was  still  a  sanctuary  "  of  this  world," 
its  furniture  being  indeed  well  ordered, 
beautiful,  and  glorious,  but  consisting  of 
material  things  fashioned  by  the  hand 
of  man.  As  to  the  second,  he  shows 
that  into  this  sanctuary  the  high-priest 
was  permitted  to  enter  only  "  once  a 
year,  not  without  blood,"  of  course 
implying  that  he  had  to  retire  from  it 
whenever  his  service  was  accomplished. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  true 
way  into  the  most  holy  place  was  not 
yet "  made  manifest,"  that  the  troubled 
conscience  was  not  yet  "perfected," 
and  that  the  worshipper  was  still  in- 
volved in  carnal  ordinances  doomed  to 
pass  away.  What,  therefore,  we  ex- 
pect, when  we  come  to  the  second 
member  of  the  general  contrast  at  verse 
11,  is  that  we  shall  be  shown  that  our 
High-Priest  is  in  one  way  or  another  as- 
sociated with  a  higher  tabernacle  and  a 
higher  sacrifice  of  blood  (for  the  words 
**  not  without  blood,"  instead  of  simply 
"  with  blood,"  prove  that  the  neceeeitp 
for  blood  is  a  latent  part  of  the  thought — 
compare  verse  22),  and  that  He  is  thus 
able  so  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  €kxl 
as  to  dwell  there,  with  His  people  or 
those  whom  He  represents  in  Him.  It 
is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  no 
proof  is  to  be  offered  that  the  anti-typi- 
cal High-Priest  is  greater  than  His  type. 
He  is  greater.  The  fact  that  He  is  the 
High-Priest  not  of  a  preparatory  dis- 
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penaadon  only,  but  of  "  the  good  thingg 
that  are  come/'  sulBdently  estabUahea 
this.  The  writer  is  rather  to  set  before 
us  the  conditions  in  virtue  of  which, 
being  what  He  is.  He  is  able  to  fulfil  a 
much  more  glorious  function  than  the 
high-priest  of  Israel  could  discharge. 

2.  These  considerations  akme  go  far 
to  determine  a  second  question  in  re- 
gard to  which  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion has  prevailed.  With  what  are  we 
to  connect  the  two  clauses  beginning 
with  6i^,  the  one  in  verse  11,  the  other 
in  verse  19  ?  They  have  been  connect- 
ed by  some  commentators  with  irapayt- 
v6fuvo(,  by  others  with  dpxupei)c,  by 
others  wiUi  elaiiXSev,  It  has  been  also 
proposed  to  connect  the  second  with 
irapayev&fievoc,  understood  of  an  appear- 
ing before  God,  and  the  first  as  closely 
as  possible  with  ytvofUvuv,  the  later 
reading,  thus  yielding  the  translation, 
"But  Christ  appearing  at  the  High- 
Priest  of  the  good  things  that  came 
through  the  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that 
Is  to  say,  not  of  this  creation  ;  and  not 
through  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but 
through  His  own  blood,  entered  in,"  etc. 
(Rendall,  in  loe.).  This  last  proposal  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  discuss.  The 
position  of  ovSi  at  the  beginning  of 
verae  Id  is  thus  rendered  exceedingly 
awkward,  and  the  assertion  that  the 
"good  things*'  enjoyed  by  the  Kew 
Testament  Church  "  came  through  the 
greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle," 
without  including  in  the  same  state- 
ment the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
"  His  own  blood,"  in  which  alone  we 
are  complete,  can  hardly  be  entertained. 
As  to  the  other  connections  mentioned, 
it  seeiiis  enough  to  say  that  it  is  less 
necessary  to  come  to  a  definite  conclu- 
sion regarding  them  than  is  often 
thought.  The  two  prepositional  clauses 
may  be  connected  either  with  what  pre- 
cedes or  what  follows  without  produc- 
ing any  real  difference  in  the  sense. 
Yet  when  we  remember  that  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  chapter  to  which  the 
present  verses  are  a  contrast,  the  point 
of  especial  prominence  is  the  imperfect 


entering  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  into 
the  piesence  of  Qod,  we  shall  probably 
think  it  desirable  to  keep  the  words  of 
verse  19,  MfXdtv  k^6wa(  ek  rd  a/io,  in 
as  independent  a  position,  and  to  lend 
them  as  independent  a  fOTce,  as  possible. 
This  is  best  done  if  the  two  dia  dauses 
are  associated  with  what  precedes  rather 
than  with  what  follows  theoL 

8.  Turning  now  to  these  two  clauses 
themselves,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  second  first,  "  nor  yet  through  the 
blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  through 
His  own  blood."  Whether  we  under- 
stand this  clause  to  be  in  connection 
with  napaYev6/jievoc  or  hpxupeH^  or  cW^ 
Arv,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  take 
the  preposition  in  the  local  sense  of 
thftmgh.  Even  Delitzsch,  who  adopts 
this  sense  in  the  first  clause,  is  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up  in  the  second  and 
to  render  "  through— that  is,  by  means 
of."  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
of  Eurz  and  Keil,  who  in  the  first 
clause  translate  Std  by  dureh,  in  the  sec- 
ond by  tMtUlit ;  while  Bleek,  employ- 
ing in  both  cases  the  same  preposition, 
dwrcK,  is  constrained  to  say  of  it  in  the 
second,  "  The  preposition  6ih  may  here 
be  understood  in  the  sense  of  wrvMA- 
ung/*  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  otherwise. 
To  give  it  a  local  meaning  would  sug- 
gest thoughts  alike  inappropriate  and 
unscriptural.  When  our  Lord  entered 
into  the  presence  of  His  Father  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  enter  "through"  His 
own  blood.  Let  the  meaning  of 
"  blood"  be  what  it  may,  our  Lord  did 
not  pass  through  it.  He  entered  wiih  it 
or  rather  in  it  (compare  verse  26).  He 
did  not  leave  it  behind  Hhn.  Had  He 
done  so  He  could  no  more  have  appeared 
before  God  so  as  to  procure  **  an  eternal 
salvation"  for  us  than  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  could  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
have  entered  within  the  veil,  leaving 
behind  him  the  blood  of  the  offering 
Just  made  by  him  in  the  court.  The 
dtik  of  the  second  clause,  therefore,  must 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  be  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  of  by  tMans  qfor 
in  virtue  cf;  and  the  clause  beginning 
with  it  describes  one  of  the  conditions 
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fulfilled,  one  of  the  things  done  by  our 
Lord  by  means  of  which  He  showed 
Himself  to  be  the  great  High-Priest  He 
was.  He  went  in  before  God  as  one 
who,  in  part  at  least,  by  virtue  of  His 
own  blood,  was  enabled  to  dwell  always 
in  the  Divine  presence  and  to  convey 
the  same  privilege  to  His  people. 

Such,  then,  being  the  unquestionable 
.  meaning  of  6ih  in  the  second  clause,  the 
question  arises.  Are  we  to  interpret  it 
in  the  same  or  a  different  manner  in  the 
first  T  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  local  sense  of  the  prepo- 
sition seems  at  first  sight  the  easiest  and 
most  natural,  more  especially  if  we 
connect  both  clauses  with  ti/^^Btv, 
Whatever  the  tabernacle  was,  it  was  a 
structure  that  one  could  pass  through. 
Are  we,  then,  now  to  adopt  a  local 
sense  for  the  preposition  and  to  give  it 
a  rendering  different  from  that  borne 
by  it  in  the  clause  immediately  follow- 
ing? The  reader  will  see  by  and  by 
how  closely  the  answer  to  this  question 
bears  upon  the  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
passage  as  a  whole  ;  but  before  reach- 
ing that  point,  the  words  with  which 
the  preposition  in  the  first  clause  is  con- 
nected—" the  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle"— must  be  examined. 

To  these  words  very  various  mean- 
ings have  been  assigned.  Bleek  re- 
gards the  "  tabernacle"  spoken  of  as^ 
Uie  archetype  of  the  cuUer  apartment  of 
the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  through 
which  the  high-priest  of  Israel  passed 
into  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  as  thus 
equivalent  to  the  rti^  ohpavoi^  of  chap- 
ter iv.  14.  With  this  Riehm  {jAhr- 
begriff  d.  H,  B,,  p.  522)  Kurz  (in  loc\ 
and  Delitzsch  {in  loc)  substantially 
agree,  only  finding  the  antitype  whidi 
Is  here  in  view  not  in  the  starry  heav- 
ens, but,  to  use  the  words  of  Delitzsch, 
in  the  supra-local  place  of  Divine  mani- 
festations to  the  angels  and  the  blessed, 
the  heaven  of  love  in  which  Ood  mani- 
festly dwells,  while  the  raayta  after- 
wards spoken  of  is  "  the  eternal  heaven 
of  God  Himself,  which  is  His  own  self- 
manifested  eternal  glory."  Keil  {in 
Ipe.)  rejects  this  interpretation  in  both 


its  forms,  and  understands  the  aiarpn  of 
our  passage  to  be  that  symbolized  not 
by  the  outer  but  by  the  inner  apart- 
ment of  the  tabernacle,  the  heavenly 
dwelling-place  and  throne-room  of  the 
heavenly  High-Priest  Professor  Da- 
vidson (in  ^.)  considers  it  more  natural 
to  think  of  the  sanctuary  as  a  whole,  as 
in  chapter  viiL  2.  Dr.  Moulton,  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  the  early  Greek 
Fathers,  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  greater 
and  more  perfect  tabernacle"  is  "in 
all  probability  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord,"  an  idea  confirmed  to  him  by  a 
number  of  passages  presenting  the  same 
idea—"  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
made  His  tabernacle  among  us ;"  "He 
spoke  of  the  temple  of  His  body;" 
"  The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  Me ;" 
"  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodUy"  (John  L  14,  ii  19,  ziv. 
10 ;  .Col:  ii.  9),  after  quoting  which  he 
adds,  "  As  in  Him  God  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  true  revelation  of  Him- 
self (i.  2),  God's  dwelling-place  among 
His  people  was  a  type  of  the  Incarnate 
Word"  (in  loe, ).  Hof mann,  alike  in  his 
Schriftbeweis  (ii.  1,  p.  409,  etc.)  and  in 
his  conmientary  (in  loe,),  has  contended 
for  the  thought  of  the  glorified  human- 
ity of  our  Lord,  and  Dr.  Westcott  (in 
loe.)  follows,  acknowledging  that  "  we 
must  take  account  of  the  Lord's  minis- 
try in  the  heavens,"  but  suggesting  at 
the  same  time  the  thought  of  "the 
union  of  the  redeemed  and  perfected 
hosts  made  one  in  Glirist  as  His  body" 
—$.«..  of  the  glorified  Church.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  other  commen- 
tators, but  a  few  remarks  upon  those 
now  spoken  of,  and  upon  the  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  the  words  "  greater 
and  more  perfect  tabernacle,"  must  be 
made. 

(1)  The  idea  of  the  ainiv^  here  cannot 
rest  upon  the  thought  of  the  outer  of 
the  two  apartments  of  the  tabernacle. 
When  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  used  the 
epithets  "  greater"  and  "  more  perfect," 
he  was  evidently  thinking  how  much 
the  "tabernacle"  of  which  he  spoke 
surpassed  the  ancient  tabernacle  at  its 
best,  and  that  best  was  in  its  inner,  not 
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hs  outer  rooiiL  Farther,  it  is  the  iniii> 
Istiy  of  the  High-Prieet  of  the  Christian 
faith  that  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
high-priest  of  Aaron's  line  ;  and  as  this 
latter  ministry  was  associated  both  in 
the  hiw  and  in  the  thoughts  of  every 
Jew  with  the  innermost  and  most  holy 
place,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  any- 
tUng  falling  short  of  that  as  the  "  tab- 
ernacle" here  referred  to.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  adduce  the  r^  wpavovc  of 
chapter  It.  14  as  a  proper  parallel,  for 
in  no  sense  can  it  be  said  of  these  heav- 
ens that  they  are  "not  made  with 
hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  crea- 
tion. '*  Our  Lord  might ' '  pass  through' * 
them  as  fie  ascended  to  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  home  of  God  ;  but  at  what- 
ever point  in  His  ascent  we  pause,  they 
are  still  material,  changeable,  and  tem- 
porary. They  have  not  and  cannot 
have  the  characteristics  of  this  "  taber- 
nacle. ' '  On  the  other  hand,  the  thought 
of  a  middle  heaven  of  angels  and  saints, 
where  God  manifests  His  presence, 
though  it  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  His 
throne,  affords  no  help,  for  the  concep- 
tion of  such  a  place  is  not  simply  strange 
to  the  Epistle,  but  is  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  one  of  the  lines  of  thought 
by  which  it  is  most  deeply  penetrated, 
that  we  have  to  do  with  one  great  con- 
trast and  one  only,  that  between  the 
worldly  and  the  superworldly ,  the  carnal 
and  the  spiritual,  the  temporary  and 
the  everlasting,  liofv^  in  verse  11  can- 
not rest  upon  the  remembrance  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  tabernacle.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  impossible  that 
it  should  rest  upon  the  remembrance  of 
the  inner  apartment  alone.    That  inner 


apartment  is  the  symbol  of  the  scene  of 
God's  immediate  presence,  of  that  abode 
than  which  there  is  no  higher,  of  that 
place,  since  we  must  use  the  language 
of  men,  which  is  most  of  all  lightened 
with  His  glory.  Our  Lord  never  passes 
through  that  scene,  or  abode,  or  place. 
He  passes  into  it,  and  the  loftiest  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  Him  is,  that  He  is 
entered  not  into  a  holy  place  made  with 
hands,  like  in  pattern  to  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  before 
the  face  of  God  for  us"  (ix.  24).  To 
be  in  this  inner  apartment  is  to  be  "  be- 
fore the  face  of  God, "  and  through  that 
there  is  no  entrance  into  anything  more 
glorious. 

Thus  resting  upon  the  thought  of 
neither  the  outer  nor  the  inner  apart- 
ment, oarvif  in  the  words  under  consid- 
eration can  refer  to  nothing  else  than 
the  tabemade  (u  a  whole.  This  is«  in- 
deed, its  ordinary  signification  in  the 
Epistle.  It  meets  us  there  no  fewer 
than  ten  times  as  applied  to  that  struc- 
ture. In  four  of  these  it  is  certainly 
the  whole  (vUi.  2,  5,  ix.  21,  xiiL  10) ; 
and  on  all  other  occasions,  when  the 
writer  would  proceed  upon  the  fact  tiiat 
it  consisted  of  two  apartments  to  one 
of  which  he  desires  specially  to  advert, 
he  uses  such  words  as  irpun/,  Stvripa,  ^ 
'Xtyofihni  dyta  dyiuv  to  bring  out  his  mean- 
ing (ix.  1,  2,  8,  6.  8).  Nothing  of  that 
kind  meets  us  in  the  present  passage, 
and  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that 
the  word  is  employed  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation.  (Compare  also  for  the 
same  sense  Rev.  xlii.  6,  xv.  6,  xxl. 
28.) 

(TbteOMtffMMf.) 


SOCIOLOGICAL  SECTION. 


Tindioation  of  Beform. 

Bt     Ex-Prbsidbnt    John    Babcom, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  WiLLiAMSTOWN,  Mass. 

Therb  is  a  certain  percentage  in 
modern  society  entirely  indifferent  to 
progress.  They  seek  their  own  wher- 
ever they  can  find  it,  with  very  little 


consideration  of  the  bearing  of  their 
actions  on  the  well-being  of  the  com. 
munity.  These  men  will  shelter  them- 
selves behind  radicals  or  conservatives, 
as  their  immediate  interests  may  de- 
termine. They  more  frequently  follow 
in  the  rear  of  the  prudent  and  the  cau- 
tious as  the  best  shelter  for  existhig  pur- 
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suits.  Those  who  desire,  with  different 
degrees  of  depth  and  sincerity,  the  pros- 
perity of  society,  may  be  divided  into 
two  or  into  three  classes.  If  we  prefer 
the  latter  division,  we  shall  have  con- 
servatives, moderates,  and  radicals. 
The  first  class  is  more  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  holding  the  gains  al- 
ready secured  than  of  making  new  ones. 
The  third  class  is  looking  more  intently 
at  the  things  that  remain  to  be  done 
than  at  those  already  accomplished. 
The  second  class  blend  these  opposed 
characteristics  into  something  less  posi- 
tive than  either,  and  make  up  the  mass 
of  good  men  on  whom  the  more  strenu- 
ous temperaments  operate.  They  con- 
stitute the  social  momentum  or  the  so- 
cial inertia*  which  is  to  be  guided,  or 
which  is  to  be  overcome. 

To  which  class  any  one  man  shall  be- 
long is  a  question  largely  of  intellectual 
and  moral  constitution.  Each  class 
subserves  a  valuable,  though  not  an 
equally  valuable,  purpose  in  reform, 
and  each  is  exposed  to  especial  danger. 
The  thoughtful  observer  wHl  give  each 
class  credit  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  has  escaped  its  own  peculiar 
Ihibility  of  failure,  and  fulfilled  its  own 
function. 

The  conservative  is  apt  to  be  the 
well-to-do  man,  who  has  struck  hands 
with  the  present— a  thing  quite  right — 
and  is,  therefore— a  thing  not  so  right 
—reluctant  to  entertain  new  ideas.  The 
radical  is  in  sympathy  with  the  restless, 
disturbed,  dissatisfied  element  in  society 
— men  and  women  who  have  much  to 
win,  and  ought  to  win  it  speedily,  if 
possible — and  because  of  this  sympathy 
he  is  liable  to  share  their  impatience, 
their  sense  of  wrong,  and  to  underesti- 
mate the  obstacles,  interior  and  exterior, 
which  lie  in  the  path  of  progress.  The 
moderate  man,  whose  function  it  is  to 
keep  the  ranks  solid,  is  liable  to  give 
more  heed  to  the  loiterers  than  to  the 
advanced  guard,  and  to  make  the  march 
an  unnecessarily  concessive,  slow,  and 
wearisome  one.  The  radical  brings  for- 
ward the  new  ideas,  takes  the  initiative 
^  progress  ;  the  conservative  applies  to 


these  ideas  all  needed  tests,  and  the 
midway  man  gives  them  slow  diffu- 
sion. 

If  this  be  at  all  a  correct  analysis,  the 
radical  is,  with  all  his  possibility  of 
haste  and  rashness,  an  absolute  essential 
to  progress.  Neither  of  the  other  two 
classes  can  fulfil  their  function  without 
him.  Thus  wisdom  lies  in  accepting 
the  energy  he  imparts,  and  building  by 
the  force  which  he  supplies. 

The  n^oderate,  as  a  moderate  merely, 
does  not  possess  the  true  philosophy  of 
progress.  His  theory  is  contradicted 
by  the  entire  history  of  reform.  Move- 
ment cannot  be  secured  without  the  vio- 
lent separation  of  elements.  A  quiet 
and  continuoiis  unfolding  of  society  is 
a  dream  of  the  idealist.  I  have  given 
the  subject  much  thought,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  beyond  the  phi- 
losophy of  Beecher:  "It matters  not 
how  gently  a  cannon  is  touched  off,  the 
explosion  and  racket  are  sure  to  fol- 
low." The  history  of  the  world  seems 
to  show  most  conclusively  that  a  moral 
or  spiritual  motive  strong  enough  to 
secure  immediate  motion  calls  out  re- 
sistance and  strife.  Indeed,  the  subject 
in  hand  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this. 
The  creed  of  the  Prohibitionist  and  the 
creed  of  many  of  those  who  find  so 
much  offence  in  him  are  not  very  differ- 
ent. It  is  the  last  moral  increment  of 
immediate  and  decisive  effort  that  cre- 
ates the  irritation.  It  is  a  imiversal 
characteristic  of  men  that  they  are  most 
annoyed  by  an  appeal  which  is  instant 
and  urgent  in  its  nature.  Bitter  con- 
tentions, as  in  faith,  are  over  slight  or 
invisible  lines,  not  across  great  gulfs. 

Though  one's  method  and  spirit  may 
easily  be  at  fault,  the  anger  and  irrita- 
tion of  reforms  are  not  primarily  due  to 
this  defect.  No  man  ever  preached 
truth  with  more  patience,  persuasion, 
and  love  than  our  Lord,  yet  His  words 
of  insight  and  wisdom  brought  Him 
speedily  to  the  cross.  He  says,  express- 
ly, in  view  of  this  inevitable  conflict, 
that  He  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a 
sword.  He  found  occasion  for  the  most 
unqualified  and  severe  rebuke  of  UlQ 
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moderate  men  of  hk  day.  Reform  has 
eTer  InTolved  this  deep  and  wide  dirl- 
sioiL  It  has  not  progreaaed  by  alow 
and  nnoffeoding  methoda.  All  the 
older  churchee.  In  which  thia  contlnu- 
oua  movement  ahould  have  ahown  it- 
aelf,  are  the  more  corrupt  and  inert 
chorchea.  Thereianotabandof  Chria- 
tiana  of  more  than  one  or  two  himdred 
yeara'  duration  that  doea  net  diadoae 
something  of  thia  tendency  toward  de- 
cay. The  kingdom  of  heaven  pro- 
greaaea  by  etforta  made  in  departure 
froih  the  line  puraued  by  the  great  maaa 
of  relatively  moderate  and  good  men. 
An  inner  indolence  and  inertia  remain 
to  be  overcome  by  seal. 

It  happena,  therefore*  that  there  ia  no 
ain  which  the  hiatoric  muae  ia  more 
willing  to  forgive  than  an  ezceaa  of  zeal 
in  a  good  cauae.  The  warm  worda  of 
an  advocate  of  human  righta  are  readfly 
diacounted.  though  they  lay  open  some- 
what unjuatly  the  wei^eeaea  of  theee 
moderate  men  who  are  bearing  with  pa- 
tience and  equanimity  the  aufferinga  of 
a  forgotten  or  an  oppreaaed  claaa. 
Even  a  John  Brown,  with  his  vigorous 
fanatidam*  takea  on  gigantic  dimen- 
sions in  the  drama  of  history  by  virtue 
simply  of  his  devotion.  It  is  devotion 
that  men  worship  in  the  long  run  as 
something  truly  Divine. 

One  might  take  up  the  historic  ren- 
dering of  our  critic  of  abolition  and  pro- 
hibiUon,  bit  by  bit,  and  yet  it  would  be 
an  effort  to  very  little  purpose  as  far  as 
those  are  concerned  who  do  not  clearly 
see  that  the  errors  of  these  early  advo- 
cates of  himian  rights  are  fading  away, 
(and  the  eternal  truth  of  their  words 
shining  out  ever  more  clearly,  that  a 
Lovejoy  won  a  crown  of  martyrdom  as 
truly  as  any  man  who  ever  laid  down 
hi8  life  for  liberty.  The  most  powerful 
moral  treatise  of  our  time,  "Compro- 
mise," by  J<din  Morley,  gives  itself  to 
an  unquaUfled  enforcement  of  tiiis  very 
principle  of  immediate  faithfulness  to 
the  light,  less  or  more,  that  is  in  us. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  creed 
of  prohibition,  and  see  what  there  is  in 
\i  to  call  out  those  unqualified  censures. 


One  can  speak  with  more  certainty  of 
his  own  belief  than  of  that  of  another, 
and  as  there  is  no  honor  to  be  won  in 
the  preaentation,  there  is  no  want  of 
modesty  in  the  reference.  I  have  act- 
ed. West  and  East,  with  the  Prohibi- 
Uonista  for  a  considerable  period ;  have 
given  and  received  the  most  cordial 
support,  and  have  been  in  no  way  open 
to  suspicion  or  criticism.  My  creeds 
therefore,  ia  all  that  is  requisite  to  make 
me  a  firm  and  consistent  advocate  of 
direct  political  action  in  behalf  of  per- 
manent prohibition.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  proved  that  intoxicating  drinks 
are  injurious  in  all  quantities.  The  dis- 
cussion about  the  wine  at  the  marriage 
f  eaat  in  Cana  of  Galilee  has  seemed  to 
me  weariaome  and  unprofitable.  I  have 
not  the  alighteat  reluctance  to  admit 
that  the  wine  provided  by  our  Lord  waa 
intoxicating.  In  a  community  in  which 
temperance  has  not  been  raiaed  aa  a 
moral  issue,  a  moderate  use  of  wine 
may  well  paaa  without  censure,  with 
this  one  qualification,  that  the  point  at 
which  injury  commencea  or  personal 
danger  arises  is  much  nearer  than  hab- 
itual users  of  wine  are  likely  to  think 
or  admit. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  clear  Ught 
begins  to  fall  on  this  social  habit,  and 
the  immense  evils  to  be  seen  which  are 
associated  with  it,  it  becomee,  it  seems 
to  me,  one  of  the  clearest  possible  duties 
imposed  by  charity,  by  love,  to  lay 
aside  a  custom  which  brings  such  very 
slight  gains  to  one's  self,  and  such 
widespread,  immeasurable  and  inescapa- 
ble evils  to  others.  It  is  not  meat,  in 
this  instance,  that  we  are  called  on  to  dis- 
pense with  in  behalf  of  our  brother,  but 
an  indulgence  which,  if  kept  within 
limits  safe  for  ourselves,  is  very  trifling, 
and,  if  allowed  to  pass  these  limits  very 
dangerous.  As  total  abstinence  is  the 
only  perfectly  safe  law  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  mankind,  burdened  with  a 
vicious  inheritance,  it  becomes  my  law 
with  all  the  glad  concessions  of  love  In  it. 

I  have  no  desire  to  interfere ;  nay, 
I  regret  the  need  of  interfering,  by  civil 
law  with  the  ordinary,  even  if  not  the 
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strictly  temperate,  use  of  intoxicants, 
but  when  I  remember  how  this  use 
stands  connected  in  a  way  beyond  all 
power  of  divorce  with  the  drunkenness, 
poverty,  and  crime  of  the  world  ;  how 
we  are  all  compelled,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, to  bear  otir  part  of  this  cruel 
and  loathsome  burden ;  how  men,  wom- 
en, and  children,  with  or  without  fault 
of  their  own,  are  trampled  under  foot 
and  utterly  ruined,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  thai  it  is  the  duty  of  society 
to  step  in  and  protect  those,  otherwise 
so  utterly  without  protection,  so  utterly 
unable  to  protect  themselves ;  to  protedi 
them  even  though  the  effort  to  perform 
this  duty  puts  restraint  on  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  secondary  liberties  of 
men.  This  is  a  principle  fundamental 
in  society  and  of  constant  recognition. 
Search  the  world  over,  and  law  could 
in  no  way  cover  as  many  rights  with  its 
protecting  shield,  with  as  little  real  in- 
Jury  of  any  sort  as  by  effective  pro- 
hibition. 

One  item  more  remains  in  the  neces- 
sary creed  of  a  third  party  Prohibition- 
ist. He  believes  that  the  partial  fail- 
ures, greater  or  less,  of  prohibition  are 
not  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  but  to  the  limited  areas  to  which 
it  has  been  applied,  and  to  the  dishonest, 
tricky  fashion  in  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed by  those  into  whose  hands  it  has 
been  committed.  The  failure  is  in  the 
method  and  not  in  the  principle.  A 
thorough  and  honest  method  will  justify 
our  confidence  in  the  principle  of  pro- 
hibition, and  is  worthy  of  an  immediate 
and  united  effort  for  its  attainment. 
The  interests,  measured  in  social  well- 
being,  involved  In  it,  surpass  in  magni- 
tude all  other  civic  and  social  interests 
which  offer  themselves  for  immediate 
consideration. 

This  creed  may  be  controverted  at 
every  point ;  but  what  is  there  in  it  that 
renders  it  in  any  way  unworthy  of  can- 
did discussion ;  that  exposes  it  in  the 
outset  to  the  stigma  of  being  cranky,  or 
gives  justification  to  bitter  condemna- 
tion 7  To  my  mind  no  more  sober  and 
wide*reaching  truth  has  been  offered  to 


a  free  conmiunity  for  its  intelligent  con- 
sideration than  that  contained  in  this 
creed.  It  is  not  the  inapplicability  of 
the  creed  to  our  social  conditions  that 
is  the  occasion  of  the  present  attitude 
of  good  men  toward  it,  but  its  applica- 
bility. If  it  were  inapplicable  they 
would  laugh  at  it  and  pass  it  lightly 
by.  It  is  its  tremendous  applicability 
that  angers  them. 

I  wish  in  conclusion  to  indicate  a  few 
points  of  weakness  in  the  criticism  to 
which  Prohibitionists  are  subjected. 
Prohibitionists  are  as  thoroughly  within 
their  own  rights  as  citizens  as  men  well 
can  be.  Whatever  may  be  the  prescrip- 
tive right  of  political  parties,  there  is 
hardly  another  direction  in  which  the 
public,  civic  welfare  is  better  subserved 
just  now  than  by  an  effort  to  put  a 
limit  on  their  authority  and  break  their 
absolute  control.  If  the  efforts  of  the 
third  party  were  far  less  wise  and  ger- 
mane than  they  now  are,  a  thoughtful 
citizen  must  see  this  much  good  in 
them,  that  they  tend  to  weaken  that 
irksome  and  mischievous  political  bond- 
age to  which  our  present  political  meth- 
ods are  subjecting  us.  Many  of  us,  if 
we  were  not  Prohibitionists  would  be 
Mugwumps,  browsing  on  the  thistle 
here  and  the  thorn  there,  and  finding  in 
them  both  but  a  lean  diet. 

Why  should  any  candid  man  ascribe 
unworthy  motives  to  Prohibitionists  7 
Such  an  ascription  is  not  a  fair,  facial 
interpretation  of  things.  We  are  wag- 
ing war  at  our  own  cost,  with  no  prob- 
able personal  gains,  either  near  or  re- 
mote, for  very  much  the  larger  share 
of  us.  So  obvious  is  the  costliness  to 
ourselves  of  our  efforts,  the  discomforts 
and  self-denials  that  attend  on  them, 
that  they  ought  to  shield,  and  would 
with  perfectly  fair  men  shield  us  from 
any  imputation  of  other  and  meaner 
purposes  than  those  which  we  offer  to 
the  public.  We  must  needs  be  Tools— 
and  feebleness  should  appeal  to  sym- 
pathy-~as  well  as  fanatics,  to  be  in  any 
considerable  degree  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences to  which  our  efforts  are  so  readily 
ascribed. 
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But  if  our  motives  are  what  they  pur- 
port to  bo,  individual  well-bein^  and 
social  renovation,  and  if  our  methods  lie 
wholly  within  the  civic  rights  of  a  good 
citizen,  there  ought  to  be,  with  moder- 
ate men,  a  feeling  of  forbearance  toward 
us,  so  goaded  on  by  a  hard  task,  so  har- 
assed by  the  opposition  of  good  and 
bad  men  alike  in  our  disinterested  pur- 
suit of  the  common  social  welfare.  If 
there  is  any  one  to  whose  sharpness  of 
speech  we  should  extend  some  allow- 
ance, it  is  to  that  man  who  Is  encoun- 
tering unexpected  opposition  from  quar- 
ters whence  he  had  a  right  to  anticipate 
aid.  If  the  kindly  interpretations  of 
charity  are  ever  in  order,  they  are  so 
when  a  man  Is  baflSed  and  bewildered 
and  perplexed  by  the  inertia  of  a  Chris- 
tian community  and  its  opposition  to  in- 
trinsic righteousness.  If  an  onlooker 
has  no  forbearance  under  such  circum- 
stances the  fact  tells  heavily  against 
himself.  If  any  set  of  men  ever  make 
an  earnest  appeal  for  fair  dealing,  it  is 
those  who  enter  on  the  labor  of  social 
improvement 

It  also  strikes  me  strangely  that  the 
moderate  men  are  so  imwilling  to  stand 
stanchly  by  their  own  position.  They 
wish  to  license  the  liquor  traffic  and  not 
to  license  it ;  to  condemn  it  and  to  give 
it  qualified  acceptance  in  the  same 
breath.  The  case  is  not  other,  as  re- 
gards this  traffic,  than  the  one  which 
has  arisen  in  Louisiana  in  connection 
with  the  lottery.  One  must  know 
where  he  stands  and  accept  to  the  full 
his  responsibilities.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  vote  to  grant  license  un- 
less I  approve  license.  I  may  submit 
quietly  to  the  license  which  my  neigh- 
bors force  upon  me,  but  as  a  policy  I 
must  myself  either  adopt  it  or  reject  it 
Why  should  a  man  allow  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  policy  which  he  Is  reluc- 
tant to  avow  and  defend  ?  If  I  voted 
for  license  I  should  look  aroimd  for 
some  good  reason  for  license  as  a  public 
policy,  and  take  no  offence  when  held 
accountable  for  what  I  had  sanctioned. 

It  is  also  strange  that  moderate  men 
ascribe  at  once  so  much  and  so  little 


influence  to  ProhibitlonistB.  We  count 
for  nothing  when  the  good  is  summed 
up  ;  we  count  for  everything  when  the 
evil  is  under  consideration. 

Is  it  not  surprising,  if  our  critic  Is 
correct,  that  the  great  mass  of  moderate 
men  opposed  to  slavery  did  not  go 
quietly  forward  in  their  own  way.  and 
not  suffer  the  Abolitionists— a  mere 
fraction— to  so  tangle,  precipitate,  and 
ultimately  ruin  events  7  If  Temperance 
Republicans  and  Temperance  Demo- 
crats have  the  game  in  their  hand,  how 
happens  it  that  for  the  past  fifteen  yean 
there  has  been  a  steady  retreat  in  dis- 
tinctively temperance  measures  and  in 
distinctively  temperance  action.  It  is 
astonishing  that  such  impotency  as  that 
ascribed  to  Prohibitionists  should  be  so 
troublesome,  and  that  such  potency  as 
that  referred  to  moderate  men  should 
yet  be  so  inefficacious.  We  may  make 
suppositions  till  doomsday  of  what 
might  happen  if  things  and  persons 
were  different  from  what  they  are  ;  but 
what  does  happen  is  that  the  fanatic,  so 
called,  precipitates  the  issue  and  brings 
in  the  final  result.  He  is  in  at  the 
death. 

Or,  again,  why,  above  all  men,  should 
Prohibitionists  be  stigmatized  as  par- 
tisans 7  It  is  not  to  be  a  partisan  to  be- 
long to  a  party,  or  to  be  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  a  party,  but  to  adhere  to  a 
party  for  narrow  and  personal  ends 
rather  than  from  broad  and  public 
ones.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be  a  par- 
tisan during  the  early  history  of  a  party. 
Principle  is  then  almost  of  necessity 
uppermost  and  self-denial  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  is  very  difficult  not  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  pardsan  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  a  party,  when  it  has  won  social 
prestige  and  political  power.  If  we 
contrast  the  Republican  Pkrty  with  the 
Prohibition  Party,  all  influences  make 
for  partisanship  In  the  former  case  and 
against  it  in  the  latter  case.  It  behooves 
a  Republican  to  look  closely  to  himself 
lest  he  should  be  unduly  influenced  by 
the  personal  advantages  his  party  offers. 
The  Prohibitionist  need  hardly  take  into 
consideration  the  drift  of  his  own  inter- 
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ests,  for  he  is  manifestly  rowing  hard 
up  the  stream. 

An  equally  strange  impression  is  that 
the  Prohibitionist,  in  carrying  this  civic 
question  into  politics,  is  turning  aside 
from  moral  influences.  Righteous  law 
is  in  the  very  forefront  of  moral  influ- 
ences, and  is  supported  both  in  winning 
and  maintaining  it  by  the  entire  cohort 
of  moral  persuasives.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  refuses  to  advance  his 
moral  argument  to  its  legitimate  civic 
conclusion,  his  words  lose  force  over 
the  minds  of  men.  They  grow  weary 
of  familiar  and  accepted  truths  which 
lead  to  no  results.  Every  moral  consid- 
eration that  makes  for  temperance  can 
be  handled,  and  often  is  handled,  in 
connection  with  the  key-stone  of  the 
whole  structure — ^prohibition. 

Our  critic  speaks  as  if  the  Prohibi- 
tionists proposed  to  enforce  temperance 
simply  by  law.  The  proposed  law  is  a 
levee  against  this  flood,  but  a  barrier 
that  cannot  be  built  till  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  the  commimity  are  its  firm 
friends  on  sufficient  grounds.  It  would 
certainly  be  better  that  this  majority 
which  enacts  prohibition  should  be  a 
strong  and  permanent  one,  but  how  can 
that  strength  and  permanence  be  better 
secured  or  otherwise  secured  than  by 
aiming  at  an  organized  majority  of  per- 
sons who  are  willing  to  ma^e  this  a  pri- 
mary issue.  It  is  one  or  the  other  of 
the  old  parties  that  is  liable  to  pass  a 
prohibitory  law  with  no  sufficient  moral 
backing,  not  the   Prohibitory   Party. 


We  are  laboring  hard  to  secure  that 
very  majority,  resUng  on  solid,  well- 
argued  sentiment,  which  shall  make 
prohibition  an  invincible  moral  force. 
Certainly  this  method  is  more  sure  than 
uniting  this  issue  with  other  issues  in  a 
way  in  which  no  man  knows  what 
interests  are  represented  in  the  strug- 
gle. 

Is  it  not  also  unkind  and  unfair  to 
say,  because  we  propose  and  urge  what 
we  regard  as  a  better  method,  that  our 
attitude  is.  Am  I  not  more  righteous 
than  thou?  A  criticism  of  this  order 
must  preclude  all  discussion  and  all 
progress.  It  is  a  universal  postulate  to 
which  we  are  all  entitled,  that  we  are 
at  liberty  to  think  our  scheme  better 
than  another*s.  To  object  to  this  tadt 
and  universal  assumption  is  to  refuse 
all  terms  of  fair  argument. 

In  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world 
a  great  deal  of  mist  and  obscurity  dis- 
appears with  more  warmth.  Moral 
warmth  is  the  true  and  the  only  remedy 
for  the  divided  sentiments  of  temperance 
men.  I  would  reverently  pray  that  no 
unkindly  criticism  on  my  part  should 
embarrass  any  man  dealing  with  the 
difficult  and  perplexed  personal  and 
social  problems  of  our  time.  I  would 
pray,  with  equal  fervor,  that  no  \mkind 
criticism  of  others  should  for  a  moment 
turn  me  from  my  own  clear  and  cau- 
tious convictions.  I  should  be  glad  to 
believe. that  what  has  now  been  urged 
would  be  weighed  with  even  more  can- 
dor than  it  is  ofiFered. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION, 


Ubetty«  FMicUBff. 

Bt  Robbbt  F.  Sample,  D.O.,  New 
Fork  City. 

When  the  Word  of  God  is  faithfully 
preached  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
G&ost,  it  awakens  a  desire  for  Christ 
and  leads  to  Him.  The  great  fact  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  efficient  agency 
in  conversion  and  in  all  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  it,  must  have  an  abiding  and  a 


controlling  influence  on  the  preacher. 
The  result  to  be  attained  is  Divine  and 
can  only  be  wrought  by  supernatural 
power.  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos 
may  water,  but  only  God  can  give  the 
increase.  If  the  preacher  relies  on  his 
own  intelligence,  logical  acumen,  and 
persuasive  power,  failure  will  rebuke 
his  self-sufficiency.  God  uses  those 
who,  reaching  up  out  of  their  conscious 
weakness,  take  hold  on  His  strength. 
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Tet  evoi  then  the  meMure  of  effi- 
ciency is  not  detennined  by  a  unifonn 
law.  In  convenion  Ck)d*8  soTereignty 
is  exercised  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of 
it,  and  also  as  to  the  time  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  accomplished.  Christ 
recognized  this  principle  in  the  Divine 
economy  when  He  said :  "  I  thank  Thee, 
O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes ;  even  so,  Father,  for 
so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight " 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize  the 
relation  of  appropriate  means  to  the  end 
in  view.  Oonversions  result  from  the 
preaching  that  Qod  appoints.  They 
will  not  attend  another  Qospel.  Then, 
if  we  would  kindle  desires  after  Christ 
and  lead  souls  to  Him,  we  must  dili- 
gently and  prayerfully  employ  the  in- 
strumentality God  has  designated. 

1.  We  must  preach  the  Word.  The 
Apostle  Peter  says  that  we  are  "  bom 
again  by  the  Word  of  God,  which  liv- 
eth  and  abideth  forever,  and  this  is  the 
Word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached 
unto  you. ' '  Tlie  soul  was  made  for  the 
truth,  and  it  can  be  savingly  attracted 
to  the  Christ  of  revelation  only  by  the 
truth.  The  most  successful  preachers 
have  saturated  their  sermons  with  the 
Word  of  God.  They  compared  Scrip- 
ture with  Scripture.  They  drew  their 
illustrations  from  the  Bible.  They  pre- 
ferred the  poetry  God  inspired  to  that 
which  was  the  product  of  human  geni- 
us. The  early  Welsh  ministry  excelled 
in  pulpit  power.  They  were  men  of 
one  book.  They  had  no  access  to  the 
libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
They  drew  intellectual  stimulus  from 
the  Bible,  formed  their  style  after  the 
Divine  model,  discovered  rich  veins  of 
truth  in  Gkni's  unfathomable  thoughts, 
and,  burning  with  a  holy  zeal  begotten 
in  communion  with  Him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  set  their  little  princi- 
pality on  fire. 

The  preaching  which  most  exalts  the 
Scriptures  will  be  most  effective  in 
drawing  souls  to  Christ.  It  is  ordi- 
narily some  passage  of  the  Word  of 


God.  reverently  quoted,  supporting  the 
preacher's  utterance,  that  leads  the  soul 
to  Christ  Sermons  should  be  fragrant 
with  the  Scriptures.  If  in  our  preach- 
ing we  use  a  detached  text,  then  the 
sermon  should  not  simply  be  scriptural, 
but  it  should  also  be  the  unf  )ldingof 
the  particuhir  truth  therein  contained 
since  the  latter  course  oonfen  higher 
honor  on  the  Spirit  speaking  through 
the  Word.  For  the  same  reason  textual 
preaching  is  ordinarily  more  useful  than 
the  topical,  and  the  expository  than 
either.  Man  is  hidden  that  God  may  be 
seen  and  His  power  felt. 

But  especially  does  it  behoove  those 
who  would  attract  souls  to  Christ,  to 
avoid  the  preaching  whidi  selects  a 
text  as  a  caption  for  the  discoum  that 
is  to  follow,  and  then,  parting  company 
with  it,  draws  its  material  from  Emer- 
son,  Shakespeare,  or  any  purely  human 
source;  the  preaching  that  excels  in 
everything  except  in  magnifying  God's 
revelation  to  us  sinners ;  that  glides  into 
brilliant  essays  on  philosophical  the- 
ories, on  systems  of  ethics,  on  popular 
literature,  or  is  not  occasionally  but 
habitually  occupied  with  the  signs  of 
the  times,  the  social  problems  of  the 
age,  or  the  horoscope  of  the  future,  fail- 
ing to  exalt  in  human  esteem  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Christ  of  revelation,  and 
the  godliness  of  the  Gospel— which  is 
profitable  for  this  world  and  that  which 
is  to  come— and  never  awakens  the  in- 
quiry, ••  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  T" 
or  the  request  of  certain  Greeks,  "  Sir, 
we  would  see  Jesus." 

The  preaching  which  results  in  con- 
version is  much  occupied  with  Christ : 
the  glory  of  His  person,  the  fulness  of 
His  offices,  and  the  sufficiency  of  His 
grace.  He  is  the  incarnate  Word.  He 
vocalizes  the  Divine  thought  and  inter- 
prets the  Divine  will.  In  Him  the  ab- 
stract becomes  concrete  and  the  abso- 
lute becomes  personal.  He  is  the  centre 
of  all  prophecy,  the  sum  of  all  excel- 
lence, the  source  of  all  blessing,  the 
light  of  this  world  and  the  everlasting 
glory  of  the  next.  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost  Peter  preached  "Jesus  and 
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the  resurrecUon. ' '  When  Paul  went  to 
Corinth  he  knew  nothing  among  the 
people  "save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified."  In  order  to  awaken  desires 
for  Clirist  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  the 
blessedness  of  a  Christian  experience. 
In  the  habitual  unrest  of  worldly  attach- 
ments the  Yoices  of  the  soul  are  contin- 
ually calling  for  real  good,  a  higher  ob- 
ject of  affection,  and  a  destiny  in  har- 
mony with  the  reminiscences  of  a  lost 
manhood.  This  demand  is  met  by  the 
€k)spel  only,  and  by  this  fact  we  are 
encouraged  to  preach  a  personal  Christ, 
fairer  than  the  children  of  men,  who,  in 
His  sympathy  with  the  lost,  crosses  all 
the  space  which  separates  them  from 
satisfying  good,  and  by  His  sacrifice 
lifts  them  up  to  Qod.  The  prophet  asks 
the  question,  "  Wherefore  do  ye  spend 
your  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread, 
and  your  labor  for  that  which  satisfleth 
not  7  Hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and 
eat  ye  that  which  is  good  and  let  your 
soul  delight  itself  in  fatness."  Jesus 
said  in  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  at- 
tractive utterances  that  ever  fell  from 
His  lips :  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  Only  a  new  affection 
can  displace  the  old.  The  Esquimaux 
refused  to  desert  their  snow  huts  in  the 
frigid  Arctic,  until  they  were  persuaded 
that  there  was  a  summer-land  lying 
away  toward  the  South.  Dannaker,  a 
German  sculptor,  made  a  face  of  Christ 
so  beautiful  and  tender  in  its  expres- 
sion, that  strong  men  wept  as  they 
looked  upon  it.  He  was  afterwaid 
solicited  to  make  a  similar  statue  of 
Venus,  but  he  replied  :  "  After  gazing 
so  long  at  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  I 
cannot  now  turn  my  attention  to  a  hea- 
then goddess."  So  a  sight  of  Christ 
both  wins  and  holds  the  soul. 

But  an  evangelical  preacher  cannot  ex- 
alt a  scriptural  Christ  without  preaching 
the  great  and  fundamental  fact  of  sin. 
Christ's  proper  name,  which  is  Jesus, 
finds  its  only  interpretation  in  the  fall  of 
man  and  recovery  from  it.  A  desire  for 
Christ  is  begotten  of  a  sense  of  need. 

It  was  well  said  by  James  Alexander : 


"  None  will  thirst  for  and  flee  to  the 
Saviour  till  they  see  their  case  to  be 
hopeless  without  Him."  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  saying  of  Christ : 
"  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  phy- 
sician, Mt  they  that  are  sick. ' '  Hence, 
the  Holy  Spirit  convinces  men,  first  of 
all,  of  sin.  He  teaches  them  that  they 
are  already  condemned  and  In  them- 
selves forever  lost. 

The  unconverted  rely  on  themselves. 
They  trust  in  their  native  ability.  They 
magnify  their  natural  goodness.  They 
set  a  high  estimate  on  their  own  works, 
and  feel  no  need  of  Christ  The  last 
thing  they  will  do,  without  which  there 
is  no  salvation,  is  to  renounce  their  self- 
righteousness.  Hence  the  law,  faith- 
fully and  affectionately  preached,  serves 
an  important  purpose.  It  awakens  the 
conscience  to  consciousness,  destroys 
self-sufildency,  and  shuts  man  up  to 
Christ.  Such  preaching  would  soon 
leave  but  a  remnant  in  a  church  which 
had  ministered  to  natural  pride,  and 
magnified  natural  virtues,  and  opened  a 
road  to  heaven  which  reveals  no  prints 
of  the  pierced  feet ;  but  a  multitude  Is 
no  criterion  of  success.  It  were  better 
to  preach  the  truth  to  an  audience  such 
as  Christ  had  at  Jacob's  well  and  attain 
like  results. 

It  is  said  of  Nettleton  that  he  had  no 
confidence  in  that  ministry  which  dis- 
pensed with  the  •*  law  work."  He  did 
not  suppose  the  work  of  conviction  need 
be  of  long  continuance,  but  under  His 
preaching  sinners  were  awakened  out 
of  their  carnal  sleep.  They  were  not 
merely  alarmed  by  some  vague  sense  of 
danger,  but  were  convinced  of  sin. 
They  saw  their  hearts  were  enmity 
against  Qod.  that  they  had  never,  in  a 
single  instance,  obeyed  Him.  and  were 
entirely  dependent  for  salvation  on  His 
sovereign  grace.  Then  looking  awi^ 
from  themselves  they  beheld  "The 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world. "  ("  Taylor's  Life  of  Nettle- 
ton."  pp.  227,  228.) 

We  prompUy  admit  that  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  is  the  magnet  which  at- 
tracts lost  souls  to  Him.     Love  will 
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draw  whom  bajoneto  cannot  driye.  It 
will  turn  a  iieart  of  atone  to  fleah.  It 
will  win  from  aelf  to  Christ,  from  ain 
to  holineaa,  and  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 
but  what  needs  to  be  emphasixed  is, 
that  a  sense  of  sin  precedes  a  desire  for 
the  Saviour,  and  as  a  preparation  for  it 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Haclaren,  of  Manchester,  has  truth- 
fully said  :  "  The  secret  of  most  of  the 
mistakes  and  partial  views  of  Christian 
truth  lies  here,  that  people  have  not  got 
into  their  hearts  and  consciences  a  sense 
of  their  own  sinfulness,  and  so  you  get 
a  tepid,  self-sufficient,  and  superfldal 
Christianity  ;  and  you  get  ceremonials, 
and  high  and  dry  morality  masquerad- 
ing under  the  guise  of  religion ;  and 
you  get  Unitarian  and  semi-Unitarian 
tendencies  in  churches  and  preachers 
and  thinkers.  But  if  there  have  come 
a  wholesome,  living  consciousness  of 
what  is  meant  when  men  say,  '  We  are 
sinners,'  all  such  mutilated  Christianity 
would  crumble,  because  it  would  be 
felt  to  be  all  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  conscience." 

There  Is  an  unscrlptural  preaching  of 
the  love  of  God  which  awakens  self- 
love,  and  self-reliance,  and  begets  false 
hopes.  It  may  lengthen  church  rolls, 
but  does  not  rrault  in  conversion.  Men 
may  think  they  love  God  when  they 
simply  believe  that  He  is  infinitely  good 
and  indulgent ;  too  merciful  to  punish, 
and  by  His  Fatherhood  bound  to  save 
them.  There  is  no  Christ  In  such  an 
experience  and  therefore  no  salvation. 
Brainerd  besought  deceived  sinners 
whose  religious  exercises  had  been  born 
of  such  a  belief  to  abandon  their  hopes 
without  a  moment's  delay. 


Further,  if  we  would  bo  suooessfnl  In 
saving  souls  we  must  declare  the  truth 
concerning  aU  who  remain  in  Impeni- 
toncy,  though  they  are  speculative  be- 
lievers, that  their  need  of  Christ  is  Im- 
mediate and  urgent ;  that  salvation  can 
be  secured  in  this  life  only,  and  that  to 
go  out  of  this  woiid  with  the  blood  of 
a  rejected  Christ  on  their  feet  is  to 
peri^.  "It  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,  and  after  that  the  Judg- 
ment." From  the  decision  of  the  last 
day  no  appeal  can  be  taken.  If  we  our- 
selves disbelieve  this  we  shall  lose  our 
power  to  awaken  and  rescue  the  lost, 
and  if  we  intimate  the  possibility  of  a 
second  probation  we  may  destroy  souls 
for  whom  Christ  died. 

With  due  regard  to  the  proportioDa 
of  truth  we  must  link  God's  Justice 
with  His  love,  human  impotence  with 
God's  sufficiency,  man's  guilt  with  the 
cross.  John  the  Baptist  must  prepare 
the  way  for  the  conquering  Christ 
The  ministers  of  the  ages  who,  in  the 
saving  influence  and  fruitage  of  their 
lives,  survive  the  ages,  are  men  who 
honestly,  affectionately,  and  in  constant 
dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  preach 
man's  apostasy  from  God,  and  salvation 
only  through  the  sacrifice  made  by  His 
Son.  They  live  when  suQh  men  as 
Mariano,  Sterne,  and  Swift  are  forgot- 
ten, or  are  remembered  only  to  be  con- 
demned. If  we  would  commend  our- 
selves to  the  consciences  of  men,  and 
being  dead  continue  to  speak,  we  must 
be  true  to  our  commission.  There  is  a 
world  of  suggestion  in  what  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  said  when  dying  :  '*  Send  for 
Fra  Girolamo,  he  is  the  only  honest 
monk  I  know." 


FBIACESBS  SZOBANGIKa  7ISW8. 

Oonftr«noe«  Not  Orittetam— Not  a  BeTie^r  Seetlon— Not  IHae«MloM,  bat 
BxperleDoea  and  Sofl^geatloiia* 


Anothtr  Note  Ooneoming  ''Tlie  Be- 
DrewBt 

In  my  article  on  the  Hebrews  in  the 
May  HoMiLETic  Rbyiew,  I  made  the 
statement  that  they  (the  ApeiH-u)  are 


never  mentioned  in  the  Eg3rptian  texte 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Thothmes  HI. 
(eighteenth  dynasty).  I  wish  to  add 
that  if  it  should  be  found  true  that  this 
name  occurs  in  the  texts  as  early  as  the 
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thirteentli  dynasty,  as  is  sometimes 
claimed,  this  would  not  at  all  affect  the 
value  of  the  argument  offered.  It 
would  ouly  indicate  that  Abraham  was 
not  the  only  **  Hebrew"  who  entered 
Egypt  in  the  twelfth  dynasty. 

Let  me  once  more  repeat  that  the 
Bible  does  not  give  attention  to  the  Ad- 
journ of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  All 
the  centuries  between  Joseph's  death 
and  the  preparations  for  departure  un- 
der the  "  king  that  knew  not  Joseph" 
are  wrapped  up  in  one  verse  (Ex.  i.  7). 
Camden  M.  Cobern. 

Ann  Abbob,  Mich. 


"DoesZtFayr 

(In  answer  to  8.  W.  L.  in  the  March 
number  of  The  Hohiletic  Review.) 
Does  it  pay  to  keep  up  our  acquaintance 
with  the  original  languages  of  Scrip- 
ture ?  As  to  Greek,  yes,  by  all  means. 
It  is  a  most  profitable  in  vestment.  Only 
do  not  suffer  it  to  remain  *'  imperfect." 
It  is  not  that  we  desire  or  ne^  a  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  it— leave  that  to  the 
doctors ;  but  it  makes  the  New  Testa- 
ment wcid  to  us.  It  breaks  up  the  fa- 
miliar English  idiom,  and  startles  us 
with  new  significance.  It  fertilizes  the 
mind.  It  is  the  best  of  commentaries. 
I  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  rest  of 
my  library  ;  and  the  acquisition  is  not 
such  a  serious  thing.  Beginning  with 
February  lOlh,  1891,  and  ending  with 
February  9th,  1892,  I  memorized  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  and  so  read  it  now  at  sight. 
Three  months  were  omitted,  being 
given  to  revival  meetings  and  vacation, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  well 
occupied  with  pulpit  and  parochial 
duties  of  a  large  parish.  Previous  ac- 
quisitions in  the  language  were  very 
dender  beyond  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  grammar.  The  Greek  Testament 
contains  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  words,  which  by  a  very  close 
condensation  of  compoimds,  etc.,  may 
be  read  with  a  vocabulary  of  eleven 
hundred.    If  there  is  any  demand  for 


it,  I  will  print  the  results  in  a  little  hand 
book  that  will  go  in  the  pocket,  under 
the  title,  "  Words  that  Must  be  Known 
to  Read  the  Greek  Testament  at  Sight. ' ' 
William  J.  Faazbb. 
Pabis,  III.,  March  17, 1892. 


"TheZiiUleBift." 

In  The  Homilbtic  Review  (March, 
p.  286)  a  communication  by  8.  Y.  E. 
rightly  calls  attention  lo  the  little  flaws 
that  often  mar  the  beauty  and  effective- 
ness of  a  sermon.  It  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, however,  to  find  this  Item : 
'*  Want  of  care  as  to  grammatical  ex- 
pression, OM  by  wiaking  a  plural  of  the 
nngular  *  none. '  "  Even  a  hasty  refer- 
ence to  such  authorities  as  Webster, 
Worcester,  etc.,  would  show  that  no 
hearer,  however  acute  his  literary  sensi- 
bility may  be,  has  any  right  or  occasion 
to  tidce  offence  at  this  particular  "  flaw. " 
Smart  observes  concerning  **  none"  : 
"It  is  used  as  a  plural  quite  as  fre- 
quently as  a  singular."  Accordingly 
Blair  does  not  scruple  to  write  :  "  None 
of  their  productions  are  extant."  Mil- 
ton says  :  "  In  at  this  gate  none  pass.** 
And  Byron :  "  None  are  so  desolate, 
but  something  dear,"  etc.  And 
Young :  **  None  think  the  great  un- 
happy but  the  great." 

One  cannot  but  regret  the  publication 
of  the  arUde,  "  Does  It  Pay  ?"  The 
air,  alas !  is  full  of  the  spirit  which  said 
article  breathes  ;  but  how  nobly  it  is  re- 
buked by  the  statement  in  Dr.  Piereon's 
helpful  article  (The  Homiletio  Re- 
view, March,  p.  211) :  "  For  ourselves, 
we  feel  constrained  to  bear  our  witness 
that  no  amount  of  study  of  commenta- 
ries or  of  any  other  form  of  human 
product  has  been  of  such  help  as  the 
spiritual,  devotional  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original  tongues,  carefully 
noting  every  word  and  phrase,  case  of 
noun,  mood  and  tense,  number  and  per- 
son of  a  verb,  and  the  relations  of 
clauses  and  phrases  and  words  to  each 
other."  J.  A.  De  Speldbb. 

Obange  City,  Ia. 
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Tht  Prtiohtr  and  PnbUe  SrUi. 

And  it  eame  to  pam,  tohen  Ahab  jot^ 
Elifah,  that  AJtab  uud  unto  him,  Art 
thou  he  that  troubteth  Jeraelf  And 
he  arinoered,  1  have  not  troubled  /«• 
rael ;  but  thou  and  thy  father*  $  hou$e, 
in  that  ye  hawforeaken  the  eommand- 
tnente  ^  the  Lord,  and  thou  ?ia»t  fol- 
lowed Baalim."!  Kings  xviiL  17, 18. 

In  the  Sermonic  Section  of  the  May 
number  of  the  HoMiiJrno  we  published 
a  sennon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ptfkhiirst  m  the  pulj^t  of  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church.  New  Yorit 
City.  It  was  a  direct  arraignment  of 
the  public  officials  of  that  city  for  neg- 
lect of  sworn  duty.  On  the  one  side  It 
called  forth  the  deepest  indignation,  on 
the  other  it  aroused  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. Never  In  the  history  of  the 
metropolis  had  there  been  such  an  un- 
veiling of  the  iniaulties  that  had  come 
to  make  their  aboae  therein  and  to  flour- 
ish there,  not  only  without  the  inter- 
ference, but  with  the  consent  and  even 
connivance  of  the  police  authorities  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  protection  of 
the  law-abidinff  and  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  the  law-breaking  ele- 
ment there  resident.  That  the  arniign- 
ment  was  based  on  the  best  of  grounds 
was  evidenced  by  the  presentment  made 
immediately  thereafter  by  the  grand 
Jury,  whose  flndings  were  In  every  re- 
spect in  accordance  with  the  testimony 
submitted  by  the  well-known  and  hon- 
ored preacher  and  pastor,  and  also  by 
the  fsict  that  since  tnat  time  the  police 
forces  of  New  York  have  manifested  an 
unwonted  activity,  with  the  result  that 
law-breakers  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
showing  a  little  respect,  at  least,  for  the 
demanos  of  the  law.  With  strildng 
unanimity  the  religious  press  upholds 
the  action  of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  though  the 
secular  press  Is  divided  on  the  wisdom 
of  his  action,  especially  with  reference 
to  his  manner  of  securing  evidence, 
which,  as  is  well  known  by  our  read- 
ers, involved  a  personal  inspection  of 
resorts  that  are  not  supposed  to  be  with- 
in the  province  of  pastoral  visitation. 
The  voices  of  two  or  three  of  the  occu- 
pants of  our  city  pulpits  have  been 
raised  against  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  existing  law  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  di^ty 
of  the  ministerial  office.  We  desire  to 
be  known  as  not  among  the  number  of 
these  critics.  The  time,  we  believe,  has 
come  when  ministers  of  the  Qospel  of 


Jesus  Christ  should  consent  to  be  made 
of  no  reputation,  if  that  be  necessary, 
to  secure  the  purification  of  our  politi- 
cal and  social  life.  Too  long  has  the 
reproach  been  cast  against  the  Church 
of  Christ  that  it  is  Indiiferent  to  the 
evils  that  infest  the  body  politio-«vila 
that  will  continue  to  hold  sway  so  Umz 
as  Christian  men  sit  inactive  or  hola 
their  peace.  If  the  law  of  the  land  ia 
allowed  to  be  broken  with  impunity ; 
if,  while  holding  forth  the  Word  of  Life 
to  sinful  and  dying  men,  preadiers  and 
hearers  lift  up  neither  voice  nor  hand  to 
stay  the  progress  of  vice  and  crime  that 
shelter  themselves  behind  this  indiffer- 
ence and  batten  on  it,  what  wonder  that. 
Instead  of  having  free  course,  the  Di- 
vine Word  has  an  impeded  course,  and 
accomplishes  but  a  tithe  of  what  it 
mignt  accomplish?  And  who,  if  not 
Christian  men,  should  see  to  it  that  the 
laws  that  deal  with  the  great  moral  evils 
of  our  social  life  arc  enforced  7  Where, 
if  not  with  them,  does  the  responsi- 
bility lie  7  If  we  riehtly  apprehend  the 
mission  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is 
not  simply  to  prepare  men  for  a  bet- 
ter world  than  this,  but  to  make  this 
world  better  also,  and  to  make  it 
better  in  all  respects  by  all  righteous 
means. 

The  law  of  the  Christian  dlizen  is 
everywhere  one  and  the  same :  **  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  imto  the  higher 
powers."  Wherever  the  laws  of  Uie 
land  are  not  in  confiict  with  the  law  of 
God,  there  the  Christian  is  under  abso- 
lute obligation  of  obedience,  for  Uie 
reason  that  the  will  of  those  powers 
represents  the  will  of  God,  since  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  €k>d. 
The  State,  in  other  words,  is  as  truly  a 
Divine  institution  as  is  the  Church.  It 
is  a  providential  arrangement  for  the 
conservation  of  all  the  interests  of  men 
save  those  which  may  be  termed  dis- 
tinctively spiritual.  Bo  that  obedience 
to  its  statutes  is  as  truly  a  moral  obliga- 
tion as  is  obedience  to  the  laws  that 
b^r  upon  the  devdopment  of  personal 
character.  But  Christian  obliganon  does 
not  end  with  obedience  merely.  In  as 
dear  language  as  that  which  enjoins 
proper  subjection  to  the  representatives 
of  law  is  the  declaration  made,  that 
"  they  that  resist  shall  recdve  to  them- 
sdves  condemnation.'*  Those  words 
are  the  expression  of  an  injunction. 
The  Christian  citizen  is  to  see  to  it  that 
righteous  laws  are  enforced  against 
law-breakers.    Indifference  in  this  re- 
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is  eflsentially  sinful.  It  becomes 
\  duty  of  evenr  man  who  recognizes 
the  authority  of  Qod  in  the  State  to 
have  a  care  that,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, the  kws  shall  be  properly  en- 
forced. To  be  conscious  of  ine  yiola- 
tion  of  law  and  to  make  no  effort  for 
the  punishment  of  the  evil-doer  is  to 
connive  at  such  violation. 

A  call  to  the  ministry  does  not  lift  a 
man  out  of  the  sphere  of  obligation  as 
a  citizen,  whether  it  be  the  obligation 
of  obedience  or  that  of  the  execuftm  of 
law,  so  far  as  that  is  in  his  power.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  us  that  a  call  to  the 
service  of  the  ministry  but  intensifies 
his  obligation.  By  his  example  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  he  should  encourage 
others  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  all 
their  obligations.  He  should  be  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  deeds  as  well  as  of 
faith.  However  he  may  shrink  from 
encountering  the  opprobrium  that  is 
almost  sure  to  result  from  his  setting 
himself  against  evils  that  have  en- 
trenched themselves  behind  the  ^most 
universal  indifference  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, still  he  is  under  obligation  to  do 
his  very  utmost,  by  word  and  deed,  to 
secure  their  extirpation.  It  is  because 
Dr.  Parkhurst  has  done  this ;  because, 
seeing  the  universal  apathy  of  those 
who  should  have  saved  him  the  neces- 


sity of  doing  this,  and  the  criminal  con- 
nivance of  the  officers  of  the  law  with 
that  which  thev  are  sworn  to  suppress, 
he  has  gone  forward  and  secured  the 
evidence  that  was  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  enforcement  of  existing 
law,  we  bid  him  Godspeed.  If,  for  the 
protection  of  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
those  who  are  entrusted  to  his  pastoral 
care  and  for  the  honor  of  the  muodci- 
palitv  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  has 
sought  evidence  in  the  only  way  in 
which  evidence  could  be  secured,  we 
believe  him  perfectly  Justified.  If  as 
one  of  the  only  sovereigns  known  in 
this  land — the  people— he  has  proved 
himself  a  terror  to  evilndoers  he  has 
done  welL  When  Elijah  sought  for 
evidence  against  the  priests  01  Baal, 
who  were  not  only  enemies  of  the  re- 
ligion but  of  the  political  interests  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  he  saw  nothing  wronff 
in  furnishing  the  instruments  for  their 
self -conviction  and  leading  them  on  to 
their  own  destruction,  x^or  do  we. 
The  evidence  was  quickly  forthcom- 
ing, 9xA  the  doers  of  evil  were  routed. 
Most  heartily  do  we  trust  that  this  will 
be  the  result  of  the  work  of  this  mod- 
em follower  of  the  prophet  of  old,  and 
that  all  the  people  wno  love  that  which 
is  pure  and  honest  and  of  good  report 
will  si^  to  him,  Well  done ! 


IDITOBIAL  NOTES. 


A  Oorrdotioiu 

Ths  writer  of  the  article  "Imago 
Dei,'Mn  the  April  number  of  the  Hom- 
LETic,  was  stated  to  be  the  Right  Rev. 
Robert  Balgamie,  D.O.  Dr.  Balgar- 
nie,  while  not  a  bishop  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  is  a  bishop 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that 
land,  and  is  therefore  rightly  reverend, 
if  not  a  Right  Reverend.  Our  chief 
error  was  In  locating  him  at  Auckland. 
His  bishopric  is  at  Bishop  Auckland, 
England. 

BiblA  Study  fbr  2892-93. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  for 
the  past  two  years,  to  offer  a  general 
examination  upon  a  biblical  subject  of 
current  interest.  The  examination,  for 
whidi  preparation  will  be  made  In  1893, 
will  take  place  January  10th,  1898. 
This  examination  will  be  open  to  indi- 
viduals or  groups  of  persons  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  subject  of  this  examination  will 


bo  the  "Founding  of  the  Christian 
Church,"  as  recorc^  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Revela- 
tion. The  examination  of  1898  will 
cover  but  half  this  topic,  closing  with 
AcU  XV.  85. 

Address  William  R.  Harper,  Princi- 
pal, 891  Fifty-fifth  Street,  Chicago,  UL 


The  Amerieaa  Initltate  of  OhxistlaB 
PhOoiopliy* 

Thb  sixteenth  Summer  School  of  this 
well-known  Institute  will  hold  its  ses- 
sions this  year  at  Prohibition  Park,  West 
New  Brighton,  8.  L  A  most  interest- 
ing programme  has  been  prepared,  in- 
cluding among  other  thines  the  discus- 
sion of  problems  in  Applied  duristian- 
itv.  The  sessions  will  begin  on  July 
12Ui,  at  11  A.M.,  and  will  last  ten  davs. 
Those  of  our  r^ers  who  can  spare  the 
time  to  attend  will  find  it  greatly  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so.  To  members 
of  the  Institute  the  exercises  are  free. 
To  others  the  price  of  admission  is  RO 
cents  to  each  lecture,  except  on  Sunday. 
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